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THE 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 

A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 


The present volume brings the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ to 
the end of the alphabet, and thus completes an undertaking of excep- 
tional magnitude in the history of publishing. The goal has been 
reached after eighteen years of unremitting labour, and, like travellers 
«at the end of a long and difficult journey, those who are responsible 
for the design and execution of the Dictionary turn their thoughts 
instinctively on the conclusion of their task to the general features 
of the ground they have traversed and to some of the obstacles they 
have surmounted on the road. A detailed history of the enterprise is 
needless, for it has been conducted in the full light of day. But facts 
figures are in accord with the spirit of the Dictionary, and a few 
facts and figures may be fittingly presented here by way of recalling the 
chief incidents in its progress and of indicating some of the statistical 
results which a survey of the completed work ^uggests.^ 

The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ owes its existence to Mr. 
George M. Smith, of Smith, Elder, & Co. In 1882, after a career as a 
publisher which had already extended over nearly forty yeagre, he 
resolved to produce a cyclopaedia of biography which should be of 
permanent utility to his countrymen and should surpass in literary value 
works of similar character that had either been published or were jn 
course of publication on the Continent of Europe. Mr. Smith’s first 
design was an improved and extended cyclopaedia of universal biography 
on the plan of the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ the .latest edition of wMoh 
was issued in forty large volumes in Paris between 1843 and 1863. He 
proposed to render his projected work more complete and more trust- 
worthy than any that had preceded it by entrusting its preparation to a 
numerous staff of editors and contributors at home and in foreign 
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countries. But Mr. Smith took counsel with Mi- Leslie Stephen, who 
convinced him that the measureless growth throughout the world in late 
years of the materials of historical and biographical research rendered 
the execution of a cyclopaedia of universal biography on the suggested 
scale almost impracticable. Acting on Mr. Stephen's advice, Mr. Smith 
resolved to coptine his efforts to the production of a complete dictionary 
of national biography which should supply full, accurate, and concise 
biographies of all noteworthy inhabitants of the British Islands and the 
Colonies (exclusive of living persons) from the- e&Hiest historical period 
to the present time. The change of plan was justified on many grounds. 
While it was imp<jpsible to deal exhaustively and 'authoritatively with 
universal biography within the compass of a single literary under- 
taking, that field had been more or less efficiently surveye,d in France 
and Germany, and English students had at their command modern 
cyclopaedias on the subject in foreign tongues which made some 
approach to adequacy. On the other hand, although in Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Austria, and Sweden cyclopsedias of national 
biography had been set on foot with a view to satisfying the just 
patriotic instinct of each nation, as well as the due requirements 
of historical knowledge, there had been no earnest endeavour of a 
like kind for nearly a century in this country. Only one venture in 
national biography of an exhaustive and authoritative kind had been 
previously carried to completion in this country, and that venture 
belonged to the eighteenth century. ‘ The Biographia Britannica, or 
the Lives of the most Eminent Persons who have flourished in Great 
Britain and Ireland from the Earliest Ages down to the Present Tinips,’ 
was inaugurated in 1747, and was completed in seven folio volumes in 
1766. A second edition in five folio volumes, which was begun in 1778, 
reached the beginning of the letter F in its fifth volume in 1793, and 
did not go further. This was the latest effort in national biography of 
which the country could boast before the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ Alexander Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ which 
was completed in thirty-two volumes in 1814, and Bose’s ‘New General 
Biographical Dictionary,’ which was begun in 1839 and completed in 
twelve volumes in 1847, were inadequate exi>eriments in universal 
biography ; and after 1847, when the twelfth volume of Bose’s Dictionary 
was published, the field both of universal and of national biography 
was for the time j)ractically abandoned by English workers. In the 
years that followed, the need for an exhaustive and authoritative treat- 
ment of national biography was repeatedly admitted by general readers 
and students, and was often passively contemplated by men of letters 
and by publishers, but no one had the boldness seriously to face the 
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execution of the task until Mr. Smith began operations on this Dictionary 
in 1882. The design satisfied none of the condiliions of a merely com- 
mercial venture. It was obvious from the first that the outlay would far 
exceed that hitherto involved ip publishers’ undertakings, and there was 
little or no prospect of a return of the capital that was needed to secure 
the completion of the work on a thoroughly adequate scale. But it was 
in no commercial spirit that Mr. Smith embarked on {he enterprise, 
and he has Ignored considerations of profit and loss in providing for 
its conduct to a successful issue. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen was appointed editor in the autumn of 1882, and 
active work was then commenced. A list of names which it was judged 
desirable to treat under A was compiled under Mr. Stephen’s direcfton 
by Mr. H. E. Tedder, with some assistance from Mr. C. F. Keary. It 
was essential that the Dictionary should codify all scattered biographical 
efforts that had hitherto been made in the country. Thus the first, like 
the subsequent lists of names, which formed the primary foundation of 
the work, comprised all names that bad hitherto been treated in 
independent works of biography, in general dictionaries, in collections of 
lives of prominent members of various classes of the community, and 
in obituary notices in the leading journals and periodicals. At the same 
time it was found that many names whicli had hitherto escaped bio- 
graphical notice were as important as many of those which had already 
received some kind of attention from biographers. These omissions it 
was the special province of a now and complete Dictionary to supply. 
For this ^rpose it was necessary to explore in the task of gathering 
the^ names a wide field of historical and scientific literature, and to take 
a survey of the most miscellaneous records and reports of human 
effort. The first list of names, which was compiled in accordance with 
these principles, was, as soon as it was printed, posted on the 10th of 
January 1883 to persons most of them being specialists of literary 
experience — who it was believed would be willing and competent to 
write articles. Numerous applications were received from those who 
were prepared to contribute to the Dictionary, and the names in A 
were distributed among the applicants by Mr. Stephen. Meanwhile 
the original editorial staff was finally constituted by the appointment 
of Mr. Thompson Cooper to the post of compiler of the lists of names 
to be treated under B and future letters, and Mr. Stephen selected Mr. 
Sidney Lee in March 1883 to fill the office of assistant-editor. 

The second list of names (Baalun-Beechey) was completed in June 
1883, and by the kindness of the editor of the ‘ Athenaeum ’ it was 
printed in the columns of that journal. Headers of the * Athenaeum ’ 
were invited to offer suggestions or corrections to the editor of the 
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Dictionary. The, result was very valuable, and all subsequenii lists 
were every half-year — in October and April — submitted to the like test 
of public criticism before they were distributed among the contributors 
to the Dictionary. . 

It was determined at the outset to publish successive volumes of the 
work at quarterly intervals. Much research was involved aud much ' 
time was required in the compilation and editing of a sufficient number 
of articles to make up a volume. Not only was it iiitended to present as 
far as possible in every case the latest results of biographicsd and 
historical research, but the principles of the Dictionary obliged contri- 
butors to seek information from first-hand authorities, and often from 
unpublished papers and records. It was made an indispensable condition 
that writers should append to each article a full list of the sources 
whence their information was derived. In order to insure punctuality 
in the projected quarterly issue, it was therefore necessary that the 
work should be far advanced before the first volume appeared. Two 
years’ preliminary preparation was essential before publication could be 
safely commenced. Accordingly it was not until the Ist of January 
1885 that the first volume (Abbadie to Anne) was published. The 
volume contained 505 separate articles, froqi the pens of eighty-seven 
contributors. 

Since the date of the appearance of the first volume a further 
instalment, averaging 4G0 pages, has been issued with unbroken punc- 
tuality on every successive quarter-day until the Completion of the* work. 
From Christmas 1884 until Midsummer 1900, through fifteen and a half 
years, the original promise of quarterly publication has been faithi^lly 
kept. No similar literary, undertaking, embodying equally thorough 
and extensive research, and proceeding from an equally large body of 
writers, has either been produced with a like regularity in regard to the 
issue of the several parts, or has been finally completed within a 
shorter period of time. 

The publication of sixty-three quarterly volumes in fifteen and a half 
years compares very favourably with the modes and rates of publication 
which have characterised the issue of cyclopaedias of national bip^aphy 
abroad. The successive volumes of foreign dictionaries have invariably 
appeared at irregular intervals, and in the case of every work which has 
any claim to be compared with this Dictionary, the publication of the 
whole has spread over far more years than in the case of the ‘ Dictionary, 
of National Biography.’ The publication of the Swedish Dictionary of 
National Biography in twenty-three volumes covered twenty- two years 
(1885-57) ; the Dutch Dictionary, in twefity-four volumes, occupied 
twenty-six years (1852-78) ; the Austrian Dictionary, in sixty volumeil^ 
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tWrtyrfive years (1866-91) ; and the German Dictionary, in forty-five 
volumes, twenty-five years (1876-1900) ; , while the * Biographic Na- 
tiohaie ' of Belgiimi, though it has been thirty -one years in progress 
(1866-^97), has not yet passed beyond the letter M. Appleton's ‘Cyclo- 
pedia of American ' Biography ’ was planned on a fai‘ less elaborate 
scale than, the works that have just been enumerated, and.consequently 
it was found possible to publish its six volumes in the Very brief period 
of two years. 

During the progress of the work changes have taken place in the 
editorial staff. Twenty-one volumes were published under Mr. Stephen’s 
sole editorship, and they brought the alphabet as far as Gloucestgr. 
The twenty-first volume appeared at the end of December 1889. The 
severe strain of editorial duties, coupled with his labours as writer of 
many of the most important memoirs, had then somewhat seriously 
impaired Mr. Stephen’s health, and early in 1890 his assistant, Mr. 
Sidney Lee, after working under him for seven years, became joint- 
editor with him. Volumes xxii. to xxvi., which were published between 
March 1890 and March 1891, and brought the alphabet from Glover 
to Hindley, appeared under the joint-editorship of Mr. Stephen and 
Mr. Lee. In the spring of(. 1891 Mr. Stephen, owing to continued ill- 
health, was compelled to resign his part in the editorship, after eight 
and a half years’ service. Hapjjily for the literary success of the 
undeiYaking, re-established health enabled him to remain a contributor, 
and almost^ evei'y succeeding volume of the Dictionary has included 
valuable memoirs from his pen. The last volume includes important 
arti<ies by him on the poet Woi'dsworth and Edward Young, the author 
of the ‘Night Thoughts.’ On Mr. Stephen’s retirement, in 1891, the 
full responsibilities of editorship passed into the hands of Mr. Lee, 
under whose guidance the last thirty-seven volumes have appeared. 
These are numbered xxvii. to Ixiii#, and bring the names from Hind- 
.marsh to Zuylestein. 

Various changes have also taken place during the progress of the 
undertaking in the subordinate editorial offices. Mr. T. F. Henderson 
and the Kev. William iHunt gave some sub-editorial assistance in 1885. 
Mr. Cb L. Kingsford acted as assistant to Mr. Lee from November 1889 
to July 1890, and was then succeeded by Mr. W. A. J. Archbold. After 
Mr. Lee’s assumption of the office of editor in May 1891, Mr. Archbold 
and Mr. Thomas Seccombe, who then began a long and important 
a.sBOciation' with the Dictionary, became sub-editors. At the same date 
Mr. Thompson . Cooper resigned his place on the editorial staff, after 
■ having prepared the lists of names from the letter B as far as the 
namie .Meyrig. - Mr. Cooper has remained a valued contributor of. 
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memoirs to the Dictionary until its close. The lists of names from the 
middle of the letter M to the end were prepared by Mr. Seccombe 
and his colleagues. Mr. Archbold retired at the end of 1892, and his 
idace was filled by the appointment of Mr. A. F. Pollard, who has ably 
and zealously performed the duties of sub-editor since that date, besides 
contributing^ numerous useful memoirs. At the beginning of 1896 the 
final change was made in the arrangements of the editorial office by 
the appointment of Mr. E. Irving Carlyle as an additional sub-editor, 
whose chief function u'as to compile a large number of the smaller 
miscellaneous articles. Thus at the completion of the undertaking the 
editorial staff consists of Mr, Lee, whose connection with it has lasted 
nearly seventeen and a half years ; of Mr. Seccombe, whose term of 
service extends over nine years ; of Mr. Pollard, whose term of service 
extends over seven years and a half ; and of Mr, Carlyle, whose term of 
service extends over four years and a half. 

Mr. II. E. Murray has acted as clerk in charge of the Dictionary 
while the undertaking has been in progress, and has continuously ren- 
dered most valuable service to editors and publishers. The whole work 
has been printed by Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., and all the proofs have 
been finally read by Mr. Frederick Adams, their learned and efficient 
corrector of the press, to w-hom the Dictionary stands indebted for 
many useful suggestions and for the detection and removal of man}' 
errors. 

The ‘Dictionary of National J3iography’ supplies notices of* 29,120 
men and women ; of these 27,195 are full substantive articlls, and 1,925 
are briefer subsidiary articles. It is believed that the names inclujje all 
men and women of British or Irish race who have achieved any reason- 
able measure of distinction in any walk of life ; every endeavour has been 
made to accord admission to every statesman, lawyer, divine, painter, 
author, inventor, actor, physician, surgeon, man, of science, traveller, 
musician, soldier, sailor, bibliographer, book-collector, and printer whose 
career presents any feature wdiich justifies its preservation from oblivion. 
No sphere of activity has been consciously overlooked. Niches have 
been found for sportsmen and leaders of society who have commanded 
public attention. Malefactors whose crimes excite a permanent iijterest 
have received hardly less attention than benefactors. »The principle 
upon w'hich names have been admitted has been from all points of 
view generously interpreted ; the epithet ‘ national ' has not been held 
to exclude the early settlers in America, or natives of these islands who 
have gained distinction in foreign countrie;il> or persona.^, lioreign birth 
who have achieved eminence in this country. Great pains have been 
bestowed on the names of less widely acknowledged importance, and’ 
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every endeavour has Keen made to maintain the level of the information, 
in the smaller as well as in the larger articles, at the highest practicable 
standard of fulness and accuracy. 

The number of memoirs in this Dictionary is far in excess of the 
number of memoirs to be found in national biographies of other countries. 
The ‘ Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic,’ which has just bee^ completed 
in forty-five volumes under the auspices of the King of Bavaria, by the 
Historical Commission of the Bavarian ‘ Konigliche Akad^mie der 
Wissenschaften,’ over which Kochus von Liliencron has presid^, con- 
tains only 28,273 articles —or some six thousand fewer articles than 
appear in * this Dictionary. The Austrian dicti 9 nary, ‘ Der grossg 
Oesterreichische Hausschatz : biographisches Lexicon des Kaiserthums 
Oesterreich,’ which has been edited by Dr. Constant von Wurzbach under 
the auspices of the Imperial Academy of Vienna, does not exceed the 
German dictionary in the number of its memoirs. The * Cyclopsedia 
of American Biography ’ reaches a total of twenty thousand. The Dutch 
dictionary, ‘ Biographisch Woordenboek der Nederlanden,’ edited by 
A. G. Van der Aa, suj^lies only some ten thousand articles, and the 
Swedish, ‘ Biographiskt Lexicon ofver Namnkunnige Svenskaman,’ about 
four thousand. The unfinished ‘ Biographie Nationale de Belgique,’ 
which has been prepared under the auspices of the ‘ Academie Boyale 
de Belgique,’ at present fajls below a total of five thousand, but may, 
when completed, reach ten thousand. 

The tablg on the, next -page gives statistics of the memoirs in the 
Dictionary, according* both to the initial letters under which they fall 
and tjje centuries to which they belong. This table excludes five genea- 
logical articles on the history respectively of the families of Arundell, 
Bek, Berkeley, Plantagenet, and Vere, and some eleven articles on 
legendary personages or creatures of romance who have been mistaken 
for heroes of history {e,.g. Arthur Of the Bound Table, Fleta, Guy of 
Warwick, Bobin Hood, Sir John Mandeville, Merlin, Didymus Mountain, 
Mother Shipton, St. Ursula, Matthew Westminster). 

The distribution of the memoirs over the centuries suggests various 
reflections and admits of various interpretations. Leaving otit of 
aceouni the dark periods that preceded the sixth century*, it will be 
seen that the ninth and tenth prove least fruitful in the productimi of 
men of the Dictionary’s level of distinction. The seventh century was* 
more than twice as fruitful as the fiinth, and the tenth was far less 
fruitful than the sixth or eighth. Since the tenth century the numbers 
for the most* part ateadily increase. The eleventh century gives twice 
as many names as its predecessor, and supplies no more than half: 
as many as its succsessof.' The successive rises in the thirteex^t^^ 
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and fourteenth centuries are proportionately smaller, and there is a 
well-marked decline in the fifteenth century for which it is difficult 
to account. The sixteenth makes a notable bound, the aggregate 
memoirs belonging to that era being three times as many as .those 
of the previous century. The upward progress is continued, although 
not at quite so high a rate, in the seventeenth century, which supplies 
more than twice, but less than thrice, as many names as the sixteenth. 
In the eighteenth the number remains almost stationary : only a slight in- 
crease of 116 names is on the record. In the nineteenth century the 
advance recommences at a very rapid pace, the total number of nine- 
teenth-century names more than doubling those of the previous century. 
In mental and physical activity the nineteenth century resembles the 
sixteenth ; but the advance of the nineteenth century upon the eighteenth 
in the total of memoirs is relatively far smaller than the advance of 
the sixteenth upon the fifteenth. 

Other deductions from the table are possible, if the population esti- 
mates of the country be compared with the tabulated results. When we 
compare the total of thirty thousand memoirs in this work with the total 
number of persons who are believed to have reached adult life (<‘.e. their 
twenty-fourth year) in these islands through the historic ages, it appears 
that as many as one in every five thousand has gained a sufficient level 
of distinction to secure admission to this Dictionary. If the calculation 
^be based on the whole number of births, and not on the number of 
persons Who have reached the mature age of twenty-four, every infant’s 
chance of attuning the needful level of distinction has been one in ten 
thousand. The ratio for adults is seen from 'the annexed table to be more 
or less' progressive from the tenth century to the nineteenth. In the 
sixteenth century the ratio for adults seems to have stood at one in 
6,250. Through the seventeenth century it rose to one in six thousand, 
but it fell slightly in the eighteenth century, when the increase of popu- 
lation did not produce any proportionate increase in the total of men 
and women of the Dictionary’s level of distinction. In this century, 
when we include the English-speaking inhabitants of our colonies (the 
United States are excluded from the Dictionary), the ratio is seen to 
rise sensibly — viz. to one in four thousand. 

It would not bp pertinent to speculate here on the causes of the 
rise, fall, or stagnation of the ratio of distinction which the figures 
indicate. The stagnation of the ratio in the eighteenth century may 
be attributable^ to the absence of such stupendous crises in our 
national history as offered exceptionally extended opportunities of 
distinction to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the rise of 
the ratio of distinction in the present century it may be necessary to 
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make some allowance for the inevitable propensity to exaggerate the 
importance of contemporary achievement, and, more especially, for the 
multiplication of printed records ; yet the ^ise.may not be wholly inexpli- 
cable on philosophic grounds. By the miUtiplication of intellectuaj} 
callings— take engineering and its offshoots, for example — and by the 
specialisat^n of science and art, the opportunities of distinction, of the 
lesser magnitudes at any rate^ have been.of late conspicuously augmented. 
Improvements in educational machinery may, too, have enlarged the 
volume of the nation’s intellectual capacity,, which is the ultimate spring of 
distinctive achievement. The largeness of the number of names belonging 
po th© nineteenth century need hot consequently be held to impair the his- 
torical perspective which ought to govern the design of the Dictionary. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the distribution of. tile names 
over the alphabet are less subtle or arguable. The most favoured 
initial letter of British arid Iri^ surnames is B with 3,078 names. 
C approaches it nearest with 2,542 names, and is very closely followed 
by the two letters 8 and H, each of which yields the ' same total 
of 2,420. M yields 2,810 names. In the descending scale' and ly 
enjoy almost equah popularity, P providing 1,807 and W 1,701- ,G.' 
lags somewhat behind with 1,490, and is followed by R and, X»' the 
former with 1,462, the latter with 1,437. There succeed D with l,dl<6, 
F with 1,165, T with 1,054. .A musters 870, N 716, J 656, and K, E,. 
and 0 almost tie with 635 in the first case, 619 in the second, and 616 
in the third. The remaining letters present very modest, totals. V 
affords 296, I 160, Y 111, U 75, and Q 81. Z with 21 'appropriately 
occupies the last place. X is not represented at all! 

The surname which claims the largest number of memoirs is Smith 
(Smith, Smyth, or Smythe) ; biographies of 195 persons bearing this 
surname are published in the Dictionary. Jones follows with, 182. 
Stewart (Steuart, Steward, Stewart, or Stuart) is the title of 112 memoirs ; 
Hamilton of 106 memoirs ; ' Brown (Broun, Brown, or Browne) of 102 ; 
Clark (Clarke, Clerk, or Clerke) of 99 ; Moore (Moor, Moore, or More) 
of 88 ; Taylor (or Tayler) of 86 ; Douglas (or Douglass) of 85 ; Scott (or 
Scot) of 83 ; Grey (or Gray) of 81 ; Williams of 81 ; Gordon of 80 ; 
Wilson (or Willson) of 80 ; Thompson (or Thomson, Tomson, and Tomp- 
son) of 78 ; Campbell of 72; Murray of 71 ; Davies ,(or Davis) of ild ; 
Howard of 66 ; and Robinson of 63. There are 889 names bej^rinihg 
with the prefix Mac- ; 220 names beginning with the prefix O’ ; and 133 
beginning with the prefix Fits-. 

The full number of pages in the Dictionary is 29,108. The number 
of articles is 29,120. It therefore follows that the average length of an 
article is slightly less than one page. Volume by volume the average 
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lehgtih of articles has slightly risen in the progress of the work, 
following articles are among the longest in the Dictionary 


Shakespeare (by Mr. Sidneys ILee) 

The Duke of Wellington (l^y 061. E. &L Lloyd, RE.) ... 
Francis Bacon (by Dr. S. Itawson Grardiner and the Rev. Dr, 

Thomas Fowler) . ; 

Oliver Cromwell (by Mr. C. ll. Firth) . . . . . 

Queen Elizabeth (by the IJev. Dr.- Augustus ^Je^sopp) ■ . * . 

Sir Robert Walpole (by Mr, I. S. Leadam) ‘ , , . . . 

John Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough (by Mr, Leslie Stephen) . 

Sir Walter Scott (by Mr. Leslie Stephen) , 

Edward I (by the Rev. AVilliam Hunt) . . . . / 

Byron (by Mr.* Leslie Stephen) . . 

O^^rles II (by Dr. A. W. Ward) 

Sir Isaac Newton (by Mr. R. T. Glazebrook, F.R.S.) .... 
Swift (by Mr. Leslie Stephen) . 

Edward III (by the Rev.. William Hunt) . 

Sterne (by Mr. Sidney Lee) , . 

^ycllTO,(by (he Rev. Hastings Bashdall) „ 


PAGES 

49 

34 

32 

31 

28 

28 

26 

24 


22 

22 

21 


The 


Th^totaLniimber of contributors to the Dictionary is 653, of whom 
hfty>8ix hatye died during the publication of *th6<workij Of these, 224 
havft' cont^ributed one article apiece, and 829 from two to twenty articles 
apiece. The remaining one hundred can be described as piore or less 
regular and voluminous contributors, either through the whole progress 
of the work or during prolonged periods in the course of its preparation. 
It is by*these one hundred regular and voluminous contributors that the 
bulk of the* work has been done. In fact, they have written nearly 
three-foUrtha of the whole. These one hundred regular contributors 
includle experts in nearly all departments of knowledge, and tliey haVe 
treated many of the more prominent names, as well as the names of 
smaller importance, in their special fields of study. In a single instance 
the whole of one department of biograjjhical knowledge has been entrusted 
to a single regular contributor. All the naval biographies have come 
from the pen of Professor J. K. Laughton. Similarly the memoirs of all 
but a very few actors and actresses have been written by Mr. Joseph 
Knight, The treatment of other special fields has engaged the attention 
of two or more regular contributors, or in the course of the work one 
sjl^imist has been succeeded by another, or one regular writer has 
undertaken a share of more than one branch of special study. The 
lives of soldiers have been chiefly handled by Mr. H. Morse Stephens 
(until the letter P), the late H. Manners -Chichester, Colonel R. H. 
Vetoh, R.E., C.B., and Colonel E. M. Lloyd, E.E. In mediaeval history 
the chief part of the work has been executed by Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson, K.C.B., the Rev. William Hunt, Professor T. F. Tout, Mr. 
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J. H. Round, Mr. James Tait, Mr. C. L. Kingsford, Mr, ;j^ h. P.ool0,]^. 
T. A. Archer, Miss KateNorgate, and Miss Mary Bateson/"^Jn:Biiteeiith- 
century history Dr. Mandell Creighton, the present' Bis^Qp oi London, 
Mr. James Gairdher, C.B., Dr. Augustus Jessdpp, Mr. W. A. J. Arebbold, 
Mr. A. F. PoIJard, and Mr. I. S. Leadam have treated notalfle statesmen 
and politicians. Dr. S. R. Gardiner, Mr. C. H. Firth, and ^Dr. A. W. 
Ward have ciealt with leading figures in the history of the seventeenth 
century, while many men of smaller note have been treated by Mr. 
W. A. Shaw and Miss Jiertha Porter. Eighteentli- and nineteenth- 
century lawyers and politicians have been noticed by Mr. J. M. Bigg, 
Mr. J. A. Hamilton, Mr. G. F. Russell Barker, Mr. William Carr, and 
]\fr. Fraser Rae ; men of varied kinds of distinction in the nineteenth 
century by the late Mr. G* C. Boase, Mr. G. Le Grys Norgate, and Mr. 
E. Irving Carlyle ; Indian administrators by Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, 
K.C.S.I. ; early settlers in America by Mr. J. A. Doyle, and colonial 
statesmen by jMr. C. Alexander Harris, C.M.G. The cai'eers of some 
distinguished personages in the history of the City of Loudon have been 
chronicled by Mr. Charles Welch. Mr. Robert Dunlop, Mr. Richard 
Bagwell, Mr. Litton Falkiner, the Rev. Thomas Olden, and Dr. Norman 
Moore have dealt with eminent Irishmen of various periods ; Sheriff 
Mackay, l^lr. T. F. Henderson, Mr. A. H. Millar, and Mr. Thomas 
Bayne with eminent Scotsmen, and Mr. Llcufcr Thomas and Mr. .1, E. 
Lloyd with eminent Welshmen. Many memoirs of Anglican bishops 
and divines are from the pens of the Rev. Canon Ov'erton, the late Rev. 
Canon Venables, Mr. J. Bass Mullinger, the Rev. W. IL •Hutton, the 
Rev. A. R. Buckland, and the Rev. Ronald Bayne. The Rev. Alexander 
Gordon has dealt with a very large number of the nonconformist <5lergy 
of the three kingdoms. Roman Catholic divines and writers have been 
entrusted to Mr. Thompson Cooper, and, in later volumes, also to Mr. 
T. G. Law ; and numerous Quakers to Miss Fell Smith. 

Some of the greatest names in literature and philosophy have been 
dealt with by Mr. Leslie Stephen, and his contributions include memoirs 
of Addison, Burns, Byron, Carljde, Coleridge, Defoe, Dickens, Drydew, 
Goldsmith, Hume, Landor, Macaulay, the Mills, Milton, Pope, Scott, , 
Swift, Thackeray, and Wordsworth. Many Elizabethan men of IfettOTS 
and politicians have been treated by Mr. Sidney Lee, and his contribu- 
tions include memoirs of Ascham, Lodge, Lyly, Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Francis Walsingham, Archbishop Whitgift, and 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, as well as Lord Herbert of Cherbury and Laurence 
Sterne, of later periods. In the earlier volumes Mr. A. H. Bullen also 
wrote of many prominent Elizabethan and Jacobean authors. Mr. 
Thomas Seccombe has covered a wide held, chiefly in literature of the 
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memoirs Of Smollett and 
of th . Mr. G. A. Aitken has treated of several writers 

of the Bestoratiofi and Qaeen Anne’s reign. Mr. W. P. Courtney baa 
written JxeaTiy six liundtod articles on Cornishnien and on literary 
workers of the eighteenth century. Mr. Austin Dobson has likewise 
contributed memoirs of several eighteenth- century mei^ of letters, 
including Eichard Steele and Horace Walpole. Dr. Eichard Garnett, 
C.B., has dealt with numerous men of letters of the nineteenth century, 
including Kossetti, Shelley, and Southey ; some minor women writers 
of the same period have been commemorated by Miss Elizabeth Lee. 
Mr. H. E. Tedder has described the careers of printers and booV 
collectors ; and various authors of Lancashire birth have been treated 
by Mr. C. W. Sutton. Orientalists have been mainly undertaken by 
Professor Stanley Lano-Poole, Professor K. K. Douglas, Professor 
Cecil Bendall, and the Rev. Professor Margoliouth. Artists have 
been entrusted to Mr. Lionel Oust, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse, Mr. E. E. Graves, Mr. F. M. O’Donoghuo, Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson, and Sir Walter Armstrong ; architects in later volumes to 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse ; numismatists and medallists throughout the 
work to Mr. Warwick Wroth, and musicians to Mr. W. Barclay Squire, 
Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, Mr. II. Davey, Mr. F. G. Edwards, Mr. J. Cuth- 
bert Hadden, Mr. E. H. Leggo, and Miss Middleton. Physicians have 
been handled by Dr. J. F. Payne and by Dr. Norman Moore, who has 
also treated of many writers in the Irish tongiie ; sui-geons, from the 
letter L, by*Mr. D’Arcy Power; asti-onomers by Miss A. M. Clerke ; 
botanists by Mr. G. S. Boulgor and Mr. B. B. Woodward ; geologists, 
from 1;he letter M, by Professor Bonney, F.E.S. ; chemists, from the 
letter M, by Mr. P. J. Hartog ; many engineers and inventors by 
Mr. E. B. Prosser ; mathematicians by Mr. E. Irving Carlyle ; agricul- 
turists, from the letter P, by Sir Ernest Clarke, F.S.A. ; and economists, 
from L, by Professor W. A. S. Hewins. 

The table on the pages that follow shows the total number of pages 
cd^&ibuted by the thirty-four largest regular contributors. Only those 
wK&se.eontributions roach a total of pages nearly equivalent to half a 
volume or more are included. It will be seen that this table accounts 
for the production of no less than thirty-eight volumes. 

The names of only seven contributors appear in the prefatory lists of 
all the sixty-three volumes — namely, Mr. Thompson Cooper, Mr. W. P. 
Courtney, the Eev. Alexander Gordon, the Eev. William Hunt, Professor 
J. K. Laughton, Mr. Sidney Lee, and Dr. Norman Moore. The name of 
Mr. J. M. Eigg is absent only from one volume — viz. Volume LII. Dr. 

Garnett’s name appears in all but two (Volumes XXVI. and LVI.), and 
VOL. uni. 
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THE THIETY-FOtJH CONTRIBUTORS WHO HAVE WRITTEN THE LARGEST 
NUMBER OF FAOES IN THE DICTIONARY. 


Name 

' Fall Amonut of 
Coutribatloos 
reckoned 

Approximately in 
DOtnber of pages 

Amount of Oontribiitlous 
reckoned in volumes 

No. of 
Articles 
cop tri bo ted; 4 

Mr. Sidney Lee 


1870 

Three volumes 

820 

Professor J. K. Laughton 


1000 

Two and a quarter 

904 

Mr. Leslie Stephen . 


1000 

Two and a quarter 

378 

Sir. T. F. Henderson 


900 

Two 

918 

Mr. Thompson Cooper . , 

• 

900 

Two 

1422 

Bev. William Hunt . 


830 

Two 

695 

Bev. Alexander Gordon . 

• 

750 

One and three-quarters 

G91 

Mr. Gordon Goodwin 


730 

One and three-quarters 

1178 

Mr. Thomas Seccombe 


080 

One and a half 

578 

Mr. W. r. Courtney . 

* 

610 

One and a third 

595 

Mr. J. M. Bigg 

. 

5G0 

One and a quarter 

GIO 

Mr. C. H. Firth 


500 

1 One i 

222 

Mr. G. F. Bussell Barker . 

* 

470 

1 One 

300 

The late Mr, George C. Boasij . 


470 

; One j 

723 

• 

Mr. Joseph Knight, F.S.A. 


4G0 

j One j 

351 

The late Mr. H. Manners Chichester 

430 

- One 1 

499 

* Professor T. F. Tout . 

. 

1 430 

I One j 

240 

Mr. A. F. Pollard . 

• 

410 i 

One j 

42G 

Mr. E. I. Carlyle 

. 1 

380 

Seven-eighths 

569 

Colonel B. H. Vetch . 

1 

1 

3G0 

Three-quarters 

183 

Mr. C. L. Kingsford . 


330 j 

Three-quarters 

378 

Mr. Lionel Oust, F.S.A. . 

j 

320 j 

Three-quarters 

760 . 

Mr. J. A. Hamilton . 

• j 

320 i 

Three-quarters 

298 

t „ 

Mr. Bobert Dunlop . 

• 1 

310 

Three-quarters 

ML. r 

169 

Dr. A. W. Ward 

• 1 

300 

Two-thijds 

68 
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THE THIBTY-FOUB CONTBIBUTOBS WHO HAVE THE LABGEST 

NUMBEB OF PAGES IH THE DICTIONABY.— 


— 

Name 

Full Amount of 
Contributions 
reokoned 
approximately^ In^ 
number of pages 

Amount of Contributions 
, reckoned in volumes 

• 

No. of 
Articles 
contributed 

Dr, Norman Moore .... 

280 

Two-thirds 

464 

Mr. James Gairdner, C.B. 

270 

Five-eighths 

77 

Sheriff Maokay* » • • * 

260 

Five-eighths 

125 

Dr. Bichard Garnett, C.B. 

230 

One half 

17f 

Mr. W. A. J. Archbold . 

220 

One half 

851 

Mr. G. Le Grys Norgate . 

220 

One half 

241 

Mr. James Tait .... 

1 210 

One half 

118 

Mr. H. Morse Stephens • 

i 210 

One half 

229 

Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse 

j 200 

One half 

1 137 

Totals . 

j 16920 

Thirty-eight 

! 16769 


Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. C. W. Sutton in all but tlir^. Mr. T. F. 
Henderson and Mr. Joseph Knight figure in every volume excepting 
four^ Mr. J. A. Hamilton in every volume excepting five. Mr. C. H. 
Firth and Mr. Warwick Wroth contribute to fifty-seven of the sixty- 
thrge volumes, the late Mr. G. C. Boase to fifty-six volumes, Mr. 

G. F*. Kussell Barker and Mr. Lionel Gust to fifty-five volumes, 
Professor T. F. Tout to fifty-four volumes, and Mr. Thomas Bayne to 
fifty volumes. 

The following regular contributors have died during the progress of 
the work ; G. T. Bettany {d. 1892) ; George Clement Boase (c7. 1897) ; 

H. Manners Chichester {d. 1894) ; C. H. Coote (d. 1898) ; Dr. John Westby 
Gibson {d. 1892) ; Sir John T. Gilbert (d. 1898) ; John Miller Gray, 
bnrator of Scottish National Gallery (d. 1894) ; Dr. W. A. Greenhill 
(d. 1894) ; Dr. A. B. Grosart (d. 1899) ; Bobert Harrison, late librarian of 

•the London Library {d. 1897) ; the Eev. Dr. Luard (d. 1891) ; Walter H. 
Tregellas (jd- 1894) ; and the Eev. Canon Venables {d. 1895). Memoirs 
of the last three contributors have been included in volumes 9 f the 
Dictionary that have been published subsequently to the dates of their 
deaths. Special commemoration is due to the late G. C. Boase and the 
lateH. Mannere Chichester, whose contributions in their several lines of 
study word very numerous. Their zeal for the undertaking was great, 
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and it is cause for deep regret that they did not live to witness its com- 
pletion.* 

The occasional contributors, who are larger numerically than the 
regular contributors, although their contributions cover a smaller area, 
include distinguished experts in every branch of knowledge, and they 
have usefully supplemented the labours of the regular contributors by 
undertakii^g memoirs to the preparation of which they brought pecu- 
liarly apposite experience. The following is a list of some of the more 
interesting and valuable articles due to occasional contributors : * 

The Eev. Canon Ainger on Charles Lamb and Tennyson. 

Mr. Eobert Boyle on Philip Massinger. 

Sir Frederick Bramwell, Bart., F.E.S., on Jamea W^t the engineer. 

Professor A. H. Church, F.E.S., on Josiah Wedgwood. 

The Eev. Andrew Clark on Anthony a Wood. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin on Flaxman, Keats, and Eobert Louis Stevenson. 

Mr. Francis Darwin, F.E.S., on Charles Darwin. 

*Sir William Flower, F.E.S. {d. 1899), on Sir Eichard Owen. 

Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., on Francis Maitland Balfour. 

•Professor E. A. Freeman (c/. 1892) on Alfred the Great. 

The Very Eev. the Hon. W. H. Fremantle, Dean of Eipon, on 
Archbishop Tait. 

The Eight Hon. Sir Edward Fry on John Selden. 

Mr. E. T. Glazebrook, F.R.S., on Sir Isaac Newton. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, LL.D., on Walter (Horatio) Pater. 

Professor J. W. Hales on Chaucer. 

Professor C. II. llerford on Ben Jonson and Middleton. 

Mr. Henry Higgs on Arthur Young. 

•The Eev. Professor Hort ((/. 1892) on Bishoi) Lightfoot. 


’ Memoirs of Messrs. Boase and C>ncliest<*r, as well as of Sir John T. Gilbert, J6bn 
Miller Gray, Dr. W. A. Greonhill, and Dr. A. B. Grosart (among deceased regular contri- 
butors), will be issued in a Buxipleinent to the iiresent issue of the Dictionary, which will bo 
published next year. 

" Six of these writers, whose names arc here marked with an asterisk, have died since the 
cited articles were prepared. Of these contributors a memoir of Professor Tyndall is jgiven 
in Vol. LVII. of the Dictionary. Notices of the other five deceased contributors wlfo arc 
mentioned in the above list w ill appear in the Suiiplement to the Dictionary. The following 
occasional contributors wdio died while the work was in progress are already noticed in 
volumes issued subsequently to the dates of their deaths Octavian Blewitt {d. 1884), Dutton 
Cook (d. 18815), Mrs. Anne Gilchrist (d, 188.5), Bobert Hunt, F.B.S. (d, 1887), Westland 
Marston (d, 1800), F. B. Olijdiant (d. 1804), Wyatt Papworth (d. 1894), George Croom 
Bobertson {d, 1892), Dr, Hack Take {d, 1800), Henri vmti Laun (d, 1890), Cornelius Walford 
(d. 1885), Kdward Walford {d. 1807), and John Ward, C.B. (d, 1800). The Supplement will 
inclndc the following names of occasional contributors, in addition to those already indicated, 
who have died during the progress of the work : Grant Allen (d. 1809), Sheldon Amos 
(d. 1880), John Eglinton Bailey (d, 1888), Professor W. G. Blaikic (d. 1899), Wilkin Collins 
{d, 1880), tlie Bcv. Canon Dixon (d, 1000), J. P. Earwakcr {d. 1895), Arthur Looker {d. 1898), 
Professor John Nicliol (d, 1804), John Ormsby (ch 1805), the Rev. Canon Perry (<i. 1897), 
and the Bev. Nicholas Pocock'(r/. 1807). 
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Professor G. B. Howes, P.R.S., on William Kitchin Parker. 

Wr. R. H. Hutton (d. 1897) on Walter Bagehoi 

*Mr. Alexander Ireland (d. 1894) oti Leigh Hunt, 

Professor Sir Richard Jebb on Bentley and Porson. 

The Hon. Francis Lawley on Admiral Rous. 

Mr. W. S. Lilly on Cardinal Newman. 

Sir Theodore Martin on Prince Albert, J^hn Singletpn Copley 
(Lord Lyndhurst), and Croker. 

Sir Alfred Milner, G.C.B., on Arnold Toynbee. 

The Right Hon. John Morley on Richard Cobden. 

Sir George Herbert Murray, K.C.B., on Thomas Tooke. 

The Hon. George Peel on Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., on Christopher Wren. , 

Mr. G. W. Prothero on Sir John Robert Seeley, 

Mr. R. E. Prothero on Dean Stanley. 

The Rev. Hastings Rashdall on Wycliffo. 

Mrs. Richmond Ritchie on Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Professor Goldwin Smith on Lord Cardwell. 

The Very Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, Dean of Winchester, on St. 
Anselm. 

Professor Silvanus Thompson, F.R.S., on Sir Charles Wheatstone. 

^Professor Tyndall (d. 1893) on Michael Faraday. 

Sir Henry Trueman Wood on Sir William Siemens. 

Dr? Aldis Wright on Edvard Fitzgerald. 

Much voluntary assistance has been rendered to the Dictionary in 
the epurse of its publication Information on points of family history 
has been placed at tlie disposal of editors and contributors too fre- 
quently and too abundantly to render specific acknowledgment practicable. 
Special thanks are due to the editor of the ‘ Athenffium,’ who generously 
printed successive lists of names of persons, memoirs of whom were to 
appear in the Dictionary. Many readers of the ‘ Athenaeum ’ forwarded 
suggestions, by which the Dictionaiy has greatly benefited. Nor ought 
omission to be made of critics of the Dictionary, who carefully examined 
each volume on publication and noted defects or ambiguities. One of 
these critics, the Rev. John Russell Washbourn, Rector of Rudford, 
Gloucester, forwarded his remarks with great regularity, volume by 
volume, through the first thirty -five volumes, matil his death in 1893. 
Another critic, the Rev. W. C. Boulter, contributed a series of quarterly 
papers of corrections to ‘ Notes and Queries ’ through the whole progress 
of the undertaking. 

Much help has been received from the custodians of archives of the 
public offices at home and abroad, from the officials of the British Museum, 
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of the Bodleian and Cambridge University Libraries, and of the Inns of 
Court, as well as from librarians in all parts of the United Kidigdom 
and from the secretaries of learned societies in the colonies and i^ 
America. Many clergymen have, at the request of editors or contributors, 
consulted their parish registers without charging fees. At both Oxford and 
Cambridge,^not only have the keepers of the Ujuiversity Begister^ beept 
always ready in answering inquiries, but the heads of many colleges have 
shown great zeal in making researches in their college archives on behalf of 
the Dictionary. Particular recognition is due in this regard to the Bev. 
Dr. Magrath, provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, ahd to Dr. John Peile, 
paster of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Information respecting members 
of the great society of Trinity College, Cambridge, has been freely placed 
at the Dictionary’s disposal by Dr. Aldis Wright, the vice-president, 
while no inquiry addressed to Mr. B. P. Scott, bursar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, or to Dr. John Venn, fellow and lecturer of Caius College, 
Cambridge, has failed to procure a useful reply. The successive regis- 
trars of Dublin University have also shown the readiest disposition to 
render the information supplied by the Dictionary concerning the 
graduates of Trinity College as precise as possible. 

Criticism or appreciation of the completed enterprise would be out 
of place here. That there are errors in the Dictionary those who 
have been most closely associated with its production are probably more 
conscious than other people. On that subject it need only be said 
that every effort will bo made, as soon as opportunity serves, to correct 
those errors that have been pointed out to the editor, *all of which 
have been carefully tabulated. But whatever the shortcomings of the 
work, the Dictionary can fairly claim to have brought together a 
greater mass of accurate information respecting the past achievements 
of the British and Irish race than has been put at the disposal of the 
English-speaking peoples in any ju'evious literary undertaking. Such 
a work of reference may be justly held to serve the national and the 
beneficial purpose of helping the present and future generations to 
realise more thoroughly than were otherwise possible the character of 
their ancestors’ collective achievement, of which they now enjoy the 
fruits. Similar works have been produced in foreign countries under 
the auspices of State-aided literary academies, or have been subsidised 
by the national exchequers. It is in truer accord with the self- 
reliant temperament of the British race that this ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ is the outcome of private enterprise end the 
handiwork of private citizens. 


LIST OF WFITEBS 

IN THE SIXTY-THIRD VOLUME. 


G. A. A.. . . O. A. Aitkin. 
L G. A. . . . J. G. Alger. 


Bi, B Miss Bateson. 

B. B The Bev. Ronald Bayne. 

T. B Thomas Bayne. 


C. B PuoFESsou Cecil Bendall. 

H. E. D. B.. The Bev. H. E. D. Blakiston. 
T. G. B. . . The Bev. Professor Bonne y, 
F.B.S. 

G. S. B. . . G.^S. Bodlgbr. 

T. B. B. . . T. B. Browning. 

E. L. 0. . . • E. Ijkveson Calverley. 

E. L C. . . * E. Irving Carlyle. 

J. W. C-K. . J. Willis Clark. 

E. C-^E. . . . Sir Ernest Clarke. 

A. M. C-E. . Miss A. M. Cooke. 


T. 0 Thompson Coopf.r, F.S.A. 

W. P. C. . • W. P. Courtney. 

L. C Lionel Cust, F.S.A. 

H. D Henry Davky. 

A. D Austin Dobson. 

J. A. D. . . J. A. Doyle. 

"B. D Bobbrt Dunlop. 


F. G. E.. . . F. G. Edwards* 

C. L. F. • . C. Litton Falxiner. 
0. H. F* • • C. H* Fibtb* 


W. Y. F. . . W. Y. Fletcher. 

S. B. G. . . S. B. Gardiner, LL.D., D.C.L. 


B. G. . . . . Bichard Garnett, LL.D., C.B. 

A. G The Bev. Alexander Gordon. 

T, H The Rev. Thomas Hamilton, D.D. 


C. A. H. • . C. Alexander Harris, C.M.G. 

J. E. H. . . J. E. Harting, F.L.S.. F.Z.S. 

P. J. H. . . P. J. Hartog. 

II. H-s.. . . Henry Higgs. 
j T. E. H. . . Professor T. E. Holland. 

I W. H The Bev. William Hunt. 

!: W. H. H. . The Bev. W. H. Hutton, B.D, 

; J. K Joseph Knight, F.S.A. 

J. K. L. . . Professor J. E. Laughton. 

T. G. L. . . T. G. Law. 

! I. S. L. . . , I. S. Lkadam. 

I £. L Miss Elizabeth Lee. 

S. L Sidney Lee. 

C. H. L. . . C. II. LEF.S, D.Sc. 

! 

! E. M. L. . . Colonel E. M. Lloyd, B.E. 

I 

i J. E. L. . . J. E. Lloyd. 

; J. H, L. . . The Bev. J. H. Lupton, D.D. 

! J. B. M. . • J. B. Macdonald. 

i 

I M. • • • Sheriff Mackay. 

I D. S. M. . . The Bev. PBorxsBOB Margo* 

i LIOUTH. 
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A. H. M. . . A. H. MuiLAB. 

C* M. . . . • Cosmo Monkhouse. . 

M Kobman Moobb, M.D. 

J. B. M* . • J. Bass MuLLmaExt. 

' A. N Albebt Nicholson. 


Q. Lb G. N. G. £iB Grys Noboate. 

D. J. O’D. . D. J. O’Donoohue. 

F. M. O’D.. F. M. O’Donoghxje, F.S.A. 

J. H. O. . . The Rev. Canon Overton. 

8. P. . . F. Gk Penrose, Litt.D,, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. 
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Wordsworth 

WORDSWORTH, CHA.IILES (1806- 
1892), bishop of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and 
Dunblane, second son of Christopher Words- 
worth (1774-1846) [q. v.], master of Trinity 
Collepe, Cambridge, was *nephew of William j 
Wordsworth [q. v.], the poet, and elder bro- 
ther of Christopher Wordsworth (1807-* 
1886) [q. V.], bishop of Lincoln. 

Charles was born a Lambetli on 22 Aug. 
1806, his father then being chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Manners-Sutton. Ills mother died in 
1816 at the age of thirty-three, and Mrs. 
Hoare, widow of the banker, Samuel Iloare 
of Hampstead, and his sister, did much to 
supply a niother’s place. At Sevenoaks school, 
near his father's benefice of Sundridge, he 
began to show his taste for Jjatin verse and 
•ericke)^ In 1820, when his brothers went to 
Winchester, Charles, having somewhat deli- 
cate health, was sent to the milder discipline 
of Harrow, whither his friend and neighbour 
Henry Edward (afterwards Cardinal) Man- 
ning was also sent. Other contemporaries 
were the two Merivales, Herman and Charles 
*(dean of Ely), and the two Trenches, Francis 
and Richard (the archbishop of Dublin). 
Here his social tastes abundantly developed. 
Oharles Merivale calls him *kiug of our 
cricket field * {Autobioffr. p. 44), though his 
nervousness prevented him from scoring 
largely in set matches. His name must, 
however, always be associated with the 
history of the game. He played*in the first 
Aguiar Eton and Harrow match in 1822, 
in the first Winchester and Harrow match 
in 1826, and brought about the first Oxford 
and Cambridge match in 1827. He had 
jalso much to do with the first inter-univer- 
sity boatrace in 1828, He played tennis at 
Oxford, and wto an excellent skater to a late 
-period of his life* He did not take to golf, 
von. win. 
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which he never played till he reached the 
age of eighty-four. He was brilliant as a 
classical scholar, and in writing Greek and 
I^atin verses he became a poet. Latki-verse 
composition ^ as his peculiar delight and 
solace to the end of his long life. 

His Harrow successes were crown^ by 
greater distinctions at Christ Church, Oxfora, 
which he entered in 1826 as a common^, 
Charles Thomas Jjongley [q. v.] (afterwards 
archbishop) and Thomas Vov^er Short [q.v.] 
(afterwards bishop of St. Asaph) being his 
tutors, llis Virgilian poem on Mexico, with 
I which he w’on the chancellor s prize for Latin 
I verso in 1827, is one of the best of its kind; 

} it is printed in appendix to * Annals,' vol. i., 

I with the Latin essay, which also gained him. 
I the chancellors prize in 1831. It led to his 
obtaining a studentship in 1827 from Dean 
Smith. He took his degree (first-class classics) 
in the spring of 1830, and shortly afterwrards 
gathered, in succession up to 1833, a bril- 
liant company of private pupils, including 
James Hope (Ilope-Scott), William Ew^arfc 
Gladstone, Henry E. Manning, Francis 
Doyle, Walter Kerr Hamilton, Lord Lincoln 
(Duke of Newcastle), Thomas Dyke-Acland, 
Charles J. Canning (Lord Canning), and 
Francis L» Popham. In September 1831 he 
went with William Words w’-orth and Dora, 
his uncle and cousin, on their last visit to 
Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford. From 
July 1833 to June 1834 hp travelled as tutor 
to Lord Cantelupe in Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, returning by Greifs* 
wald and Berlin, where he learnt something 
of German university education, and became 
more or less acouainted with Professors 
Schleiermacher, Neander, Bockh, Henning, 
Immanuel Bekker, and D. P. Strauss. He 

also visited Dresden and Leipzig. In the 

■ 
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same summer ho travelled in .Franco with 
Rouudell Piilmor (afterwards Lord Selborne). 

After Palmer’s departure he mot, in Paris, 
Charlotte, orphan daughter of the Kev, 
(leorgo Day of Karsham, near Tliiugay, to 
whom he became engaged to he married. 
On his return to Christ Church he was ap- 
pointed to a public tutorship hy Ouisford 
tdean in 1831), j\nd was ordained deacon by 
llishopBagot of 0.\ford (:^l Dec. 18:.Vi). He 
did not proct*cd to the priesthood until six 
years later (13 Doc. 1S40). 

Meanwhile, at mklsiimmer 1835, he was 
elected second master of AViuchester College. 
The mastership had never been lield except 
hy a AVykehamist. The ofllee brought him 
ai^opport unity for the exercise of his special 
faculty of teaching and a valuable experience 
of management, involving the inner eontnd 
of the ancient college and its seventy scholars. 
He enjoyed there not only the intimate friend- 
ship of AVarden Bart c'r, but close companion- 
ship with George Moberly [ q. v.*’, the head- 
master (afterwards bishop of Salisbury), and 
frequent iutercourse with John Kehle at 
Hursley. His marriage followt‘d on 20 Dec. 
1835 in Xorwicli Cathedral, and his married 
life was extremely happy. But Mrs. Words- 
worth died after giving birth to her only 
child, a daughter (Charlotte ]']mm(dine), 
10 Alay 1839. Tlie Batin distich which con- 
cludes liis epitaph on her (in the antechapel 
of the college) has become famous : 

I, nimium dilecta, vocat Deus ; I, bona nostrte 
Pars auimie : luairens altura, disco soqiii. 

Her death was followed (31 Dec. 1839) hy 
that of his eld^r brother dolm. To AVords- 
worth and to AVarden Barter (who began 
the sermons in chapel) the initiation of a new 
period in the religious life of onr oldest 
public school was largely du<‘. His eflbris 
were directed cliielly to make the traditional 
system of the place real. H€> succetuled in 
instituting a set time for privat(j prayer. 
Th(? chapel vServico was much improved, 
partly by the (dlbrts of Jolni Pyke Jlullah 
[q. V.], who came at AAk^rdsworth’s request 
to teach ovory college boy to sing, ns the 
statutes required tliat they should bo able to 
do. Owing t o his decisive and yet persuasive 
method of teaching, his expectation of great 
results, Ids taste in scholarship, and his 
rfxmftntderiein Wordsworth bad pro- 

bably a greater ability to draw boys out 
into a manly way of church religion than 
any schoolmaster of the pcTiod. He was 
orthodox but not narrow, lie inherited from 
his father and his friends, such as Joshua 
Watson [q. v.] and Hugh James Hose [q.v.], 
the traditions of the old high-church Angli- 
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caiiism, to which he added much of the *eal 
and hopefulness of the Oxford movement, 
while his quaber blood and connections gavo 
him broader and morvt evangelical sym- 
pathies. Ilis Winchestur life and its aspira- 
tions and successes arc redect-ed in several 
books. Hi» churclimanshii) was developed 
to its highest point in a sermon on ^Evan- 
gelical Kepentance' (1811; with largo ap- 
pendix, 1812), in which ho advocated tlio 
restoration of public penance. IHs teaching 
to the boys is given in an excellent con- 
firmation manual, first published under the 
title * Catechetical (Questions ’ (1842, 1814), 
and afterwards as H^atechesis^ (1849); in 
‘Three »Sermona on Communion in Prayer' 
(1813); and in the two volumes of ‘Chris- 
tian Boyhood at a Public School/ which 
collected his chief addresses to them (1840). 
A privately ])rinte(l address suggested a closer 
relation of individual confidence. His en- 
thusiasm for tlie old foundation is expressed 
in ‘The College of St. Mary, Winton, near 
AV'^inchester ’ (1848), a miscellaneous illus- 
trated volumi^ of groat interest to AVyke- 
hamists. 

Wonlswortlds greatest success in scholar- 
ship was the production of a ‘ Greek Gram- 
mar’ (‘ (irsccie Granirnaticre Rudimonta *), 
wdiiclifiir a long time was the grammar almost 
everywhere in usf3 in England ; and its acci- 
denf(% at any rate, is still widtdy used. The 
acoidenco was ])ublished in January 1839, 
and the syntax apparently in 384*'|. Among 
his scholastic methods was^thc learning of 
Latin prose (Cicero) hy heart by ever}' boy. 
Ilia own most remarkable production was 
the translation of Koundell lAilrner’i^* Lines 
on the Four Hundred and Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Foundation of AVin cheater 
Collegoi ’ ( 1 843), done into Greek trochaics in 
181b. Admirable translations into Latin 
verse of Ken’s morning, evening, and mid- 
night hymns, and Keble’s morning and even- 
ing hymns, were also printed for his friends 
and pupils in 1845. At the beginning of 1846 
Wordsworth resigned his post ut AVinches- 
ter, partly on account of his father’s failing 
health (he(liedoTi2 Feb, 1848). Inthospring 
lie preached a farewell sermon and edited 
the two volumes of ‘Christian Boyhood/ 

Shortly afterwards he accepted the offer 
made hy his old pupil Gladstone of the 
wardenship of the now episcopalian Trinity 
college then being founded in Scotland. The 
scheme for founding this college, whjich wa» 
to be a training college for ordination candi- 
dates and a public school for boys, was first 
broached by James Hope and Gladstone in 
1841, and was encouraged by Dean Ramsay 
in Edinburgh. Much money was collected 
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for it in England as well as among the Scot- 
tish gentry, and in September 1814 the site, 
at Glenalmond in Perthshire, was chosen, the 
gift of Mr. G* Patton, The buildings, de- 
signed by Sir Gilbert Scott, were soon m pro- 
cess, but it was not until 8 Sept. 1840 that 
the first stone of the chapel was laid by Sir 
John Gladstone. On 28 Oct. Wordsworth 
entered on a second marriage with Katha- 
rine Mary, eldest daughter of William Bar- 
ter, rector of Burghclere, Hampshire, and 
niece of his friend the warden of Winchester. 
A few months were spent by the newly 
married pair in foreign travel, chiefly in Italy : 
and the new college was opened on 4 May 
1847. 

Wordsworth began with fourteen boys, the 
first being the eighth Marquis of XJotliian ; 
two others wore sons of Bishop Ewing of 
Argyll. The divinity students came about 
a year later. Notwithstanding the diflicnl- 
ties attaching to such joint education, Words- 
worth made it a success, and was sore when 
the elder students were settled in Edinburgh 
in 1870. They were tlie warden’s special 
charge ns Pantonian professor, and his ‘ Cur- 
sus Theologicus, drawn from Sermons,’ for 
their benefit, may bo studied with advantage 
{AnnalSj App. ii, 217-23), Tlie school dis- 
cipline was naturally much based on that of 
Winchester (see the rules and prayers, ib. 
jpp. 205-16). The prefectorinl system was 
instituted and school games encouraged. 
Even a sch#ol fo» servitors was established 
(1848), somewhat after the older model. 
The chapel, which was in great pai*t his 
over-generous gift to the college (consecrated 
on 1 Ma5^ 1861), was the centre of the daily 
life. All wore surplices, and all were taught 
to sing. The success was great and real. 
The Scottish office for holy communion was 
used (by the bishops’ desire) alternately 
with the English. ^ Three Sermons on Holy 
Communion as a Sacrament, Sacrifice, and 
Eucharist’ (1865), worthily embody the 
warden’s teaching to his boys on this sub- 
met, The staff was strong and congenial. 
The volume of * Sermons preached at Trinity 
College * (1854) gives not only seven of 
his own but eight by the editor — (Bishop) 
Alfred Barry, who joined the staff in 1849, 
and was sub-warden from 1860 — and seven 
by other colleagues, 

• During his residence at Glenalmond the 
warden became gradually interested in 
Scottish church questions. Unfortunately 
his interest took largely the form of criti- 
cism of the actions of Patrick Torry, bishop 
of St, Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, his 
diocesan, and of Gladstone, the leading mem- 
ber of the college council. Bishop Terry’s 


^Prayer Book’ (1860) was the first book since 
3037 purporting to be a complete and inde- 
pendent Scottish prayer-book, and it gave 
natural offence to many. Wordsworth cen- 
sured it in Severn letters to the ' Guardian ’ 
newspaper, and led the condemnation of it 
in the diocesan synod. His opposition to 
Gladstone was on the subject of the duty 
of cliurch establishment, of 'frhich Words- 
worth was always, as Gladstone had been, 
a staunch iiuholder. Wordsworth refused 
his vote to Gladstone, who became candidate 
for Oxford first in 1847, and in sermons and 
letters lost no opportunity of manifesting 
his opposition to Gladstone’s views. 

His leadership in regard to the Gorhati 
case, liowever, uni ted all parties in the 
diocese, and his frequent articles in the 
^ Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal ’ did credit 
to the church. Bishop Torry died on 3 Oct. 
1852. W orclsworth was one of the seventeen 
presbyters with whom the election of a suc- 
cessor lay. Ho and Bishop Eden of Moray 
were nominated for the vacancy. Tlie elec- 
tors (excludinghimself) were exactly divided, 
eight against eight. The decisive voice ^vas 
in his hatids, and ho was persuaded, in ac- 
cordance with precedent, to vote for him- 
self, in order to counteract what ho regarded 
as the dangerous policy of his opponents, 

( )wing to some informality the process had to 
be repeated, his rival on the second ocf^asion 
being Dr. T. G. Suther (afterwards bishop of 
Aberdeen). On appeal to the bishops of 
the Scottish church, Wordsworth’s election 
was upheld. He retaiiifid his wardenship 
with the bishopric until 1864. He left 
seventy boys in the college, and reported 
that there had been on an average five 
divinity students. 

Elected bishop of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, 
and Dunblane on 30 Nov. 1852, AVords worth 
was consecrated at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Aberdeen, on 25 Jan. 1863. The principles 
on which he acted in this olfice were mainly 
three: (1) to prevent the capture of the 
Scottish episcopal church by a narrow party, 
especially by a yarty manned by Englishmen 
and controlled trom England ; (2) to convince 
Scotsmen of the value of episcopacy and epi- 
scopal ordinances ; (3) to make some conces- 
sions to presbyterians by which they might 
bo conciliated, the main principle of epi- 
scopacy being saved (^Episcopate, pp. 37-9). 
He was a strong believer in the duty of 
establishment of religion where it was pos- 
sible and in the synodal system. Jle held 
different opinions on the place of the laity 
in church synods at different times, but 
ended by advocating their presence and right 
to vote (ib, p. 194), 

B 2 
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There was no episcopal residence, and the 
bishop, after leaving Glenalniond, moved 
from place to place l^efore settling down 
finall}’ at Perth, first at Pitculleii Bank 
(Easter 18o6 to 1858), and then at the Feu 
House (1858 to October 1S7(>). He w^aa 
thus brought into close connection with the 
cathedral of 8^. Ninian, a venture supported 
chiefly by two gentlemen who had little 
or no connection with tike diocese (Lord 
Forbes and G. F. Boyle, afterwards earl 
of Glasgow), and manned chiefly by high- 
churchmen from I'hkgland. He felt it a 
costly experiment for a poorly endow'ed dio- 
cese, but in many respects he sympathised 
wth it. llis wise treatment of its affairs in 
his first synods cokiciliated his opponents. 
But ’svhen he came to reside permanently in 
Perth, and tried to make 8t. Ninians his 
own church, a fundamental divergence be- 
tween himself and Provost Fortescue and 
Precentor Humble showed itself. Unfor- 
tunately the eucharistic controversy was in- 
trodkiced in an acute form into Scotland by 
Alexander Penrose Forbt‘s v,], bishop of 
Brechin, iti his ^ primurv charge/ delivered 
in 1 857. Not only \vas high doctrine taught, 
but it was taught e.e cathodra^ and wdtli 
rigorous logic, as necessary triitli, and scant 
regard was shown for tlie traditional teach- 
ing of the Scottish ehureli, which on tlie 
w'hohi was that of a Prostaico of ‘ virtue and 
eilicacy.’ Agitation followed, and the storm 
was further intensified by the publication, 
in January 1858, of ‘Six Sermons on the 
Doctrine of the Most Holy Ivicharist’ by ; 
the Itev. 1\ Cheym*, of St. .lohn’s, Abordeeii; 
(^heyne went further than Forbes, and put ‘ 
the same kind of doctrint's in a more provo- 
cative and more nearly lionian form. In the ! 
result Forbes’s charge w*ns C(‘nsur<;d in a | 
‘ pastoral letter/ drafted by AV<'.rdsworth | 
(27 May 1858), in which all tlie six remain- ' 
ing bishops concurred. This was followed j 
by the suspension of Clu'yne Ijy the bislkop of 
Aberdeen (5 Aug.) and by t he issue of Words- 
wortUs very valuable ^ Notes to assLst to- 
wards a right Judgment on the Eucharistic 
Controversy’ (4to, September 1858), with 
^ Supplement * dated Advent. These ‘Notes ’ 
were 1 1 e ver pxibl i shed , b u t c I rc u I a t ed pri vately , 
especially among the clergy. I !e. took part in 
the subsequent proceedings which issued in 
thei declaration by the bishops that Cheyne 
was i\() longer a clergyman of the episcopal 
church (9 Nov. 1859). On JlOct. 1859 pro- 
ceedings wciTc formally instituted against 
Bishoj) Forbes. I'be same year saw an open 
breach between Wordsworth and the catlie- 
dral clergy. The points at issue were the 
attempt to reopen the cathedral school, the 
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^ cathedral declaration ’ on the Euc1iariat| and 
certain ritual matters, such as celebration 
with one communicant only. He left the 
cathedral, and did not return to it except to 
perform some necessary episcopal acts, such 
as confirmation, for more than twelve years 
(1859 -1872). lie did his best, however, to 
stave ofl* proceedings in Bishop Forbes’s case, 
and published anonymously some ^ Proposals 
for Peace.’ The trial took place in February 
and March 1860, and Wordsworth delivered 
an ‘ opinion ’ which had previously been ap-» 
proved by George Forbes, the bishop’s bro- 
ther. The court unanimously censured and 
admonished Bishop Forbes, but with the 
least possible severity. Cheyne later on 
teinlered some explanations, and was restored 
in 1863. Wordsworth’s attitude in the con- 
troversy was one of ix'serve, working for 
united action, and refraining from public 
demonstrations on his own part. But he 
set himself most strenuously to form a 
thorough and correct judgment on it. He 
criticised Forbes’s and (Jheyne’s teaching not 
not only as unauthorised but os disturbing 
t he proportions of the faith. H is collections 
i of authorities, especially Anglican and Scot- 
I tish, are of permanent importance, 
j The restoration of peace and the simul- 
; taneous revival experienced by the episcopal 
i and presbyterian communions gave an open- 
ing for tliat nmnion work which Words- 
worth had deeply at heart. His powerful^ 
synodal and other addresses in«t»he8e years 
brouglit the question wel> forward, and at 
one time an important conference was in 
prospect. His most popular contribution 
was a sermon on ‘lOuodias and Syntyche/ 
preached in 1 867 (published 1869), Words- 
worth attempted to use the opportunities of 
changes in popular education by suggesting 
that episcopalians and presbyteriaiis might 
unite to some extent in a common catechism, 
but little came of the suggestion at the time. 
After the I^ambeth, conference of 1867 he 
suspended his efforts for fifteen years. His 
part in that conference was generally on the 
side of Bishop Robert Gray [q. v.] of Cape 
Town, but tempered with a fear of disesta- 
blishment principles. 

The foundation of a school chapel at Perth 
in 1866, of which the bishop was practically 
incumbent, was a relief to him in his dis- 
appointments as to the cathedral. An im- 
portant and successful conference of clergy 
and laity was also held at Perth in 
and the bisliop had hopes of getting the 
question of the admission of laymen to 
church synods sympathetically treated by 
the general synod. By the friendly gene- 
rosity of Bishop W. K. Hamilton a sum of 
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some 200/. a year was added to his income 
from ] 866 to 1871, when he obtained a fellow- 
ship at Winchester, a matter of great com- 
fort to him. But, with these exceptions, th< 
year^ that remained at Perth were a period oj 
depression. Provost Portescue resigned in 
1871, and in his place the bishop appointed 
John Burton, who soon came under the in- 
fluence of Precentor Humble. The struggles 
of 1859 were repeated in 1872 over the 
* Perth Nunnery^ and alleged breaches of 
faith in regard to ritual, charge of this 
year led to an indictment of the bishop by 
Humble before the episconal synod, which 
was unanimously dismissed, 27 March 1873. 
After various negotiations with the chapter, 
the bishop in April 1874 announced his in- 
tention of resigning. But he took no steps to 
make it eilective. He then established a sort 
of modus Vivendi with Burton, but he was 
never easy in his relations with the chapter 
as long as he remained at Perth. Humble’s 
death, on 7 Feb. 1876, removed the chief 
actor in these disputes. 

During this period the bishop published 
his hook ^ On Shakespeare’s Knowledge and 
Use of the Bible’ (1864; 3rd edit. 1880), 
which has a permanent place in literature. 
In 1866 his Greek grammar was adopted 
by the headmasters of England. In 1870 
he became one of the company of New Testa- 
ment revisers, and worked hard at tliat great 
task; but before it was completed (in 1881) 
he expressed his reasons for dilferiiig from 
the action of thd^majority, who, he thought, 
made far too many changes. In 1872 he pub- 
lished an important volume on * Outlines of 
the Chiftstian Ministry,' which was supple- 
mented in 1879 by ^llemarks on Dr. Light- 
foot’s Essay.' 

In October 1876 Wordsworth left Perth 
for St. Andrews. He first resided at The 
Hall (hitherto a hall for episcopalian stu- 
dents attending the university), which he 
called Bishop’s Hall or Bishopshall; it is 
now St. Leonard’s girls’ school. Afterwards 
(1887) ho removed to a smaller house on the 
Scores, which he called Kilrymont, the old 
name of St. Andrews. St. Andrews brought 
him opportunities of again influencing 
young men, and introduced him into the 
congenial literary society formed by the pro- 
fessors of the university. Most of these 
were presbyterians, and this revived his 
hopefulness in reunion work. The new 
efforts may be dated from his sermon at the 
consecration of Edinburgh Cathedral (30 Oct, 
1879). In the spring of 1884 the bishop 
received the honorary degree of D.D., both 
at St. Andrews and Edinburgh, and began a 
practice of occasionally preaching in presby- 
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terian churches in connection with academic 
functions, especially in the college church 
at St. Andrews, where he preached about 
once a year till 1888. In May 1884 he pul>- 
lished an article in the ^Scottish Church 
lieview ' entitled ^ Union or Separation,’ 
which contained the following proposal; 
* Can a reconciliation between presbyterians 
and ourselves be ellected upon the under- 
standing that the adoption of the threefold 
ministry is eventually to be accepted as the 
basis of our agreement, the existing genera- 
tion of presbytorian clergy being left free to 
receive episcopal ordination or not, at their 
own option ; and that in the meantime we 
are to work together with mutual respect 
and with no unkind or unbrotherly dispa- 
ragement of each other’s position ? ’ 

The alarm excited by this proposal led to 
his being denied his proper place at the 
Seabury commemoration at Aberdeen in 
October, for which he prepared and printed 
a valuable address. Ills charge of September 
1885, ‘The Case of Non-episcopal Ordination 
fairly considered,’ is in the same line. The 
fullest and most logical expression of the 
scheme is given in a letter to Archbishop 
Benson in preparat ion for the Lambeth con- 
ference, dated 24 May 1888, and entitled 
^ Ecclesiastical Union between England and 
Scotland.’ This is his most important pub- 
lication oil the subject. The committee of 
the conference?, under the presidency of 
Bisliop Barry, then metropolitan of Sydney, 
went further than was deemed expedient by 
the conlerence or even by AVordsworth, lie 
did not press his proposal further. • 

On 18 April 1889 he preached the com- 
memoration sennon before the university of 
Edinburgh, under the title ‘ A Threefold Itule 
of Christian Duty needful for these Times.' 

llelations with his own cathedral began 
bo improve after the move to St. Andrews, 
.nd from 1882 onwards ho hold his synods 
gain there. In 1885 Provost Burton died, 
and the Ttev. V. L. liorison of Forfar 
accepted the offer of his position. The 
cathedral now became a thoroughly diocesan 
’nstitutioii. From 1886 to 1890 some 8,000/. 
was sjient upon it, and the new nave was con-» 
secrated by the bishop on 7 Aug. 1890. The 
chapter-house, to which his library has been 
given by his sons, will be specially his 
memorial. In the same year the bishop ap- 
pointed the provost of St. Ninians dean, and 
the Rev. A. S. A glen, incumbent of AJyth, 
archdeacon — a new title in the Scottish, 
church. A severe illness fidlowed in the 
winter of 1890-1, but he delivered one more 
Important charge, that on Old Testament 
criticism, in October 1891, and saw the 
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sppearftjice and rapid bucccss ot tba brst j S^cottish Cburob Hwtory ^1881)^' 
vofume of his autobio^apbical ‘ Annals,’ of i valuable for the earlier pwioda of their eub- 
which a second edition was called for in 
the month of its publication (October 1891) 

•M-w* « n 1 I! ^—^.1 


ject. ilia own life in Gotland i$ recoiled ■ 
in the two volumes of ‘ Public Appeals 

His charge of l‘^2 w'as delivered in Ins j behalf of Christian Unity ’ (1886), coiMial^ 
absence by the dean. The last month of his I ing his chief writmjfs and ^dresses, «m the 
life was cheered by the foundation of the subject of ecclesiastical polity, emeoiaiJ^ Sb 
^ Scottish Church Society’ bv his friend Dr, s regards Scotland, from 1 8*54 tol886»/ , XnOTT 
Milligan. lie died at St. Andrews on : are connected by useful suinmariea and intjpo* 
5 Dec. 1892, and was buried in the cathe- ! ductions whicU are indispensable for tl^^e 
dral yard. On the memorial tablet, after | history of the iieriod. He published abb a 
the dates, follow these words, drawn up by ; commentary on ^ EcclesioBtic^ ^ in the 
himself : ‘ Remembering the prayer of liis j Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
Divine Lord and Master ! for the unity of | ledge edition of the ‘Apocrypha ’ (1880-1), 
His Church on earth,, | lie prayed con- ' and a < Life of Bishop Hall/ plrefi^xed to the 
t^nually and laboured earnestly [ that a way j edition of his < Contemplations ’ bsued. by 
may bo found, in God's good time, j P^or the j the same society in 18/2. edition Ot 

reunion ofthe Episcopalian and Presbyterian ; twelve of Shakespeare’s ‘ Historical Plays* 
bodies 1 without the sacritice of Catholic ; (1883, 3 vols.) deserves to bo hotter inoWJji. 
principle | or Scriptural Truth.’ j During the evening of his life at St, An- 

Wordswortli left liU own communion in ! drews he indulged his taste in Latin verso 
a much higher position in public opinion ^ in a way that rendered his residenco there 
than when he first came to the country, and | more delightful to his friends. The effect 
this change was largely due to his courage,*; of some of them was heightened by a part- 

S ersistent energy, and ability. The diocese I nership with Dean Stanley, which began 
eveloped consicierably daring the forty I with a translation by the latter of some 
years^ ci)iscopato. The number of incum- • spirited hexameter lines to Dean Ramsay 
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heiicies increased from sixteen to twenty-six, 
and new churches or chapels wore built in 
at least twenty-six ])laces. The parsonage- 
houses increased from two (Dunblane and 
.Kirriemuir) to twenty, including tlie pro- 
vost’s house at Perth. 

Wordsworth was tall and handsome, Avith 
a strong and prepossessing countenance, set 
off hy brown curly hair and brightened by 
a winning smile. lie had a taste and a 
talent for friendship, and numbered among 
his firmest friends Jlishojis W. K. Hamilton 
and T. L. Claugliton, and Uoundell Palmer, 
lord Selborne. In disposition hf) was gene- 
rous, and free in expense*, lie Avas A'ory 
accurate and orderly, even in trifles, and 


(1872), and attained its highest point in the 
version of congratulatory elegiacs to Lord 
Beaconsfield after the Berlin congresa 
(1878), which Lord Beaconsfield compared 
(somewhat inaptly) to the partnership of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. In 1880 he pub- ^ 
lished translations of Keble’s hy urns relating 
to the clerical office, reprinting with them 
the versions of Ken and Koblo publialied at 
Winchester in 1815, In 1890 ne produced 
a remarkable four de forcey the whole body 
of prayer-book collects in Latin elegiacs, 
the solace of many weary hours of siclmess* 
Tlie titles of numerous other valuable 
papers are de>tailed in the bibliography at 
the end of the * Episcopate,’ amoi% vmiedi 


expected others to be so. His charact(jr, as ; may be named ^ Papal Aggression in the 
well as his experience as a teacher, made him . East’ (1850); various publmations on the 
critical, and he could bo occasionally severe, Scottish communion ofime and on the east- 
and he was therefore sometimes *mis judged, j ward position of the celebrant; a Shahe- 
IIo Avas on the one side impulsive and eager, spearian sermon, ‘ IMan’a Excellency a Cauae 
on the other sensitive, and subject to fits of j of Praise and Thankfulness to God’ (1864); 
depression; but on the Avhole he Avas san- | SSt. Chrysostom as an Orator’ (1884); 
guine and resolute, and gifted Avith much , ‘ Archbishop Hamilton’s Catechism ’ (1886); 
porsoverance and consistency. Ills religious . and ‘Pindar and Athletics Ancient and 
faith was serene and rational, while lie had j Modern : an Address to St. Andrews StU* 

v >i . .v-- * 


little s^^mpathy Yor the philosophical and 
mysterious aspects of religion. Ho never 
preached Avithout book, and took great pains 
with his sermons, Avhich were admirably 
delivered. 

Of the bishop’s publications his tAVO small 
books, a ‘ DisiuHirse on the Scottish Re- 
formation’ (1861) and a ‘Discourse on 


dents’ (1888). 

The bishop had tweRa children by his 
second marriage, five sons and seven daughtr 
tors, of whom three sons and five daughters 
still survive. His widow died on 28 Atril 
1897. 

An engraving from a portrait drawn Iwr 
G. Richmond about 1840 hangs in the bead* 
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house at Winchester. A three- 
ouarter-length Mrtrait, painted in oils by 
G. Horsburuh o^dinbur^ in 1 893|belong6 to 
W . B. Wordsworth. A portrait, painted 
in ISSii by H. T. Munns, and a photograph, 
dated 18^, wore engraved by W. L, Cmls 
for * The Episcopatej>f Charles Wordsworth/ 
London, 1899. 

[Full materials for Wordsworth’s life are 
contained in Annals of my Early Life (1806-. 
1846), published by himself in 1891 ; Annals of 
my Life (1847-66), ed. by W. Earl Hodgson, 
1898;^ and The Episcopate of Charles Words- 
worth (1863-02)," London, 1899, a memoir, with 
some materials for forming a judgment on the 
great questions in the discussion of which he 
was concerned, by John Wordsworth, bishop of 
Salisbunr, writer of this article. The last is 
preceded by a sketch of the earlier years, and 
has a bibliography tpp. 366-86.)] 

JOHK tS\UUM. 

WORDSWORTH, CHRISTOPHER 
(1774-1846),Tnaster of Trinity College, Cam- 
Wdge, youii^est son of John Wordsworth 
and youngest brother of WiUiamW ordsworth 
fq. V.], was born at Cockermouth in Cum- 
berland on 9 .Tune 1774. He received his 
first education at llawkshead grammar 
school, and went to Trinity College as a 
pensioner in 1792. Ho graduated B.A. in 
1796 as tenth wrangler, and in 1798 was 
elected fellow of his college. Extracts fr6m 
a diary kept by him at Cambridge (1703- 

1801) hate been printed by his grandson 
Christopher (Social Life at the BnglUh UnU 
^ereitiee^m. 386-99). Ho proceeded M. A. in 
1799 and 1).D. (by royal mandate) in 1810. 
In 1809Words worthpublished, anonymously, 

* Six Letters to Granville Sharp, Esq., respect- 
ing his ‘‘Remarks on the Uses of the Defini- 
tive Article in the Greek Text of the New 
Testament,” • London, 1802 [see Shaup, 
QBXKviLXds]. Wordsworth supported his 
views with great learning and accurate scho- 
larship, gaining thereby the approval of Ri- | 
ohard Potson [q. v.J (preface to Who wrote 
Eicon Baeilike t p. iv). 

Wordsworth had been private tutor to 
Oharies Manners-Sutton, first viscount Can- 
terbury [q. V,], probably while he was an 
undergri^uate of Trinity College (1708- 

1802) , and through him had become ac- 
painted with his father, then bishop of 
Norwich, and afterwards archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Both father and son became his 
patrons. The bishop in 1804 presented him 
to the rectory of Ashby with Oby and Thinne, 
Norfolk, a preferment which enabled him to 
marry. In 1806, when Manners-Sutton 
became archbishop of Canterbury, he made 
Wordsworth his domestic chaplain, and 
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transferred him first to the rectory of Wpod^ 
church, Kent (1806), and next (1808) to the 
deanery and rectory of Docking, Essex, to 
which Monka-Eleigh, Suffolk, was afterwards 
added (1812). In 1816 these preferments 
were exchanged for St. Mary’s,Iiambeth,and 
Sundridge, Kent, in the former of which 
parishes Wordsworth actively promoted 
the erection and endowmecg of additional 
churches. In 1817, when his old niipil was 
elected speaker of the House of Commons, 
Wordsworth became chaplain. 

Residence at Lambeth gave Wordsworth 
facilities of access to the library, of which he 
availed himself for. his ‘Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy ’ published in 1810, with a dedicat j^n 
to the archbishop. In 1811, with his friend 
Joshua Watson [q. v.], he took an active 
part in the foundation of the National Society 
(Chubton, Life of Watson, i. 113). 

On the death of William Lort MansoL 
[q. V.], on 27 June 1820, Wordsworth waa^ 
made master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
by Lord Liverpool, on the recommendation 
01 the archbishop (Annals of my Early Life^ 

. 8). He thereupon gave up Lambeth and 
undridge, receiving in exchange the living 
of Buxted with Uckfield in Sussex. He re- 
moved at once to Cambridge, and was elected 
vice-chancellor for the ensuing academic year, 
1820-1. Ho held the office for a second 
time, 1826-7. The new master began as a 
reformer. A few months after his election 
he laid before the seniors his views on pro- 
viding increased accommodation* in college 
for undergraduates. The first entry on this 
subject in the ‘Conclusion Book’ is dated 
14 Dec. 1820, and, notwithstanding con- 
siderable opposition in the society, the qua- 
drangle called ‘ The N ew Court ’ was occupied 
in the M ichaelmas term of 1 826. The archi- 
tect was William Wilkins [(i.v.](.i4rc4. Hist. 
ii, 051-60). Further, he instituted in his 
own college prizes for compositions in Latin 
hexameters, elegiacs, and alcaics, and during 
his first vice-chancellorship (10 April 1821) 
made proposals for a public examination in 
classics and divinity which met with con- 
siderable support (Whewell, Of a Liberal 
Education, § 2X8), and, though rejected at 
the time, may bo regarded as the parent of 
the classical tripos, established in the fol- 
lowing year. EGs mastership, however, can 
hardly be described as a success. Ho came 
back to Cambridge after an absence of six- 
teen years, with interests and friends outside 
the pale of the university. His wife had‘ 
died in 1815, and he had no daughter or 
female relative to take her place at tno head 
of his household . He therefore led a secluded 
life, and itiade few, if any, new friends. 
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He ■was a strict disciplinarian, and exacted 
an unquestioning conformity to all college 
rules. It was on his initiative that a more 
frequent attendance at chapel was inwated 
upon — a step which so irritated the under- 
graduates that they established a ‘Society ! 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to ITndergra- j 
duates,’ which printed and publislied for a few j 
weeks a tabulw: view of the attendance of i 
the fellows, Avith notes. The younger mem- j 
hers of the college persistently misunderstood \ 
him, though he had been the first to allow, | 
as vice-chancellor, the Union Debating So- i 
ciety previously forbidden. Nor did he fare ; 
much better with the fellows, as may be i 
gathered from what took place when lie re- ! 
quested Connop Thirlwall [q. v.] to resign * 
his assistant tutorship. I 

AVords worth w'as an earnest and deeply [ 
religious man ; in some respects a high church- 
man of the old school, but with sympathy | 
^or whatever was good and noble in others, ' 
and tolerance for dissenters {Annalfi^ &c., pp. 
330-4). In politics he was a staunch con- ■ 
servative, ana when age and weakened health 
induced him to resign the mastership of 
Trinity College, he waited till Sir Kohert 
Peel was in olhcc in order to be sure that 
"William Whewell [q. v.] would succeed him 
(Lifp of WheiccU^ p. 225). He resigned in 
October 1841, and retired to Duxted, where 
he died on 2 Feb. 1840. On 0 Oct. 1804 ‘ 
he married a quaker lady, Priscilla Lloyd, \ 
daughter of Charles Lloyd, banker, of Bir- '[ 
mingham, and sister of Charles Lloyd [q. v.], { 
the poet (Lucas, Charles Lamb and the 
lAoydSj 1898, p. 95). ! 

Wordsworth had three sons: .Tolin, of i 
whom an account is given below, and Charles ' 
and Christopher, who are separately noticed, j 
His principal works, -exclusive of those ! 
already mentioned, were : 1. ‘ Ecclesiastical j 
Biography; or Lives of Eminent Men con- | 
nected with the History of Beligion in i 
England from the Commencement of the ' 
Jleformation to the lie volution, with Notes/ ! 
1810, 6 vols. 8vo; 2nd edit, 1818; 3rd edit. ; 
(with a new introduction and additional I 
lives), 1839; 4th e<lit. 1853. 2. ^Sermons • 
on various Subjects,' 1814, 2 vols. 8vo. i 
3. MVho wrote kl KB N BASIAIKH?' 1824. ! 
In this work and those that succ€^eded it | 
Wordsworth supported the claims of Charhjs I j 
us the author of the Icon (see Oauden, .John, 
xvliere tlie titles of Wordsworth's publica- 
tions are given, with a full account of the I 
^f>^trov».*rsy : cf. Quarterly Jieineu, xxxii. i 
487 ; Kdiubnryh Kenev't^ xliv. 1-37 ; article ! 
by 8ir .Iannis Mackintosh, reprinted in his ' 
WorkH, ed. 1854; i. 508 -42). 4. ^Christian I 
Institutes: a Series of Discourses and Tracts * 


selected from the Writings of the most emi-^ 
nent Divines of the Enj^ish Church/ 

4 vols. 8vo. 

His eldest son, JoiiK WORBSWOBTH (1806- 
1839), born at Lambeth on 1 July 180^ wa» 
educated at a school at Woodford, EiseXr 
kept by Dr, Holt Okea^ (1816-20), and at 
Winchester College (1820-4), In Octotejc 
1824 he commenced residence at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. IHa university career 
was distinguished. In 1825 he obtain^ 
the Bell scholarship, in 1826 a scholarshijv 
at his own college, and was second fgr the 
Person prize ; in 1827 bo obtained it. In 1828 
ho proceeded to the B.A, degree, but waa 
disqualified for classical honours through 
distaste for mathematics. In 1880 he waa 
elected fellow of his college. 

He resided at Cambridge till 1833, occupy- 
ing himself with literary pursuits. Dunng 
this period he contributed to the first number 
of the ‘ Philological Museum ' a review of 
Scholefield’s ‘ yEschylus/ which exhibited 
unusual powers of criticism apd extent of 
research. In 1 833 he visited France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. At Florence he collated 
carefully the Medicean manuscript of .dEschy- 
lus, with a view to a new edition. Some 
use was made of his material by John 
Conington [q. v.J in his edition of the 
‘ Choephorce.' In 1834 he was appointed a 
classical lecturer in Trinity College. Hia 
lectures were remarkable for erudition and 
unwearied industry. In additiem to the 
work thus entailed upon hifti he undertook 
to edit Dr. Bentley’s ‘ Correspondence’ (after- 
wards completed by his brother Christopher). 
Tie also made large collections fora classical 
dictionary {Autobioyraphy of Dean Merivale^ 
p. 193). *In 1837 he was ordained deacon,, 
and priest shortly afterwards. 

At about tlie same time his health began 
to fail ; he resigned his lectureship, and evei> 
endeavoured, it is said, to obtain educational 
work of less severity elsewhere. From this- 
step he was dissuaded, and remained at Cam- 
bridge till his death on 31 Dec* 1889. He 
is buried in the antechoptd of the college, 
whfjre a monument to hW was placed oy 
subscription. The bust was. executed by 
Weekes, under Chantre 3 j's supervision. Moat 
of his collections are in the TOSsessidn of 
his m^phew, the bishop of Salisoury, 

[Gent. Mag, 1B46, i. 320; Annals of my 
Early Life, by Charles Wordsworth, London^ 
1891, 8ro; Memoir of Joshua Watson, ed. Ed- 
ward Chnrton, Oxford, 1861, 2 volA 8Va; Life 
of Sedgwick by Clark and Hughes, i. 436 ; Life 
of William Wlicwoll by Mrs. Stair Douglas, 1881 ^ 
p. 225; Graduati Cantabrigienses, For John 
Words worth— see Corretpondence of Dr. Bentley^ 
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1842, 8vo, pp. xvi^xix, and Memoirs 6t William 
Wordsworth, 18i>l, ii. 868, both by Chrietopher 
Wordsworth, bishop of Lincoln ; Annals of my 
Early Life, by Charles Wordsworth, bishop of 
St. Andrews, 1891, p. 239 ; Christopher Words- 
worth, bishop of Lincoln, by J. H. Overton and 
E. Wordsworth, 1888 ; Gent. Mag. 1840, i. 436,1 

J. W. C-K. 

WOEDSWOETH^ CHRISTOPHEIl 
(1807-1885), bishop of Lincoln, born at 
Lambeth on 80 Oct. 1807, was third and 
youngest son of Christopher Wordsworth 
(1774-1846) [q. v.l master of Trinity Colleffe, 
Cambridge, from 1820, and his wife Priscilla, 
daughter of Charles Lloyd of Bingley Hall, 
Birmingham. J ohn, the scholar, and Charles 
fq. V,], bishra of St. Andrews, were bis elder 
orothors. The three were brought up at 
Bocking, Essex, of which their mther was 
rector and dean from 1808, and at Sun- 
dridge, Kent, where they were from 1810 
friends and neighbours of Henry Edward 
Manning [q. v.] In 1816 they lost their 
mother, and in 1820 Christopher entered 
as a commoner at Winchester, where he 
distinguished himself both as a scholar and 
as an athlete, and was known as ‘ the great 
Christopher.’ In 1825 he left Winchester, 
and in 1820 entered at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge,^ where his list of college and univer- 
sity prizes and honours was almost unique. 
In 1830 ho graduated as senior classic and 
fourteenth senior optime, winning also the 
first charibellor’s medal for classical studies ; 
and in the same year ho was elected fellow 
of Trinity, and became shortly afterwards 
assistant college-tutor. In 1832-^3 he tra- 
vellecf in Greece, and was the first English- 
man presented to King Otho. He was a 
keen observer: e.g. his conjecture as to the 
site of Dodona was confirmed in 1878 by 
Carapanos. His * Athens and Attica’ and 
^Greece’ are still books of authority. In 
1833 he was ordained deacon, and in 1835 
priests In 1886 he was chosen public orator 
at Cambridge, and in the same year became 
headmaster of Harrow. In 1838 he married 
Susanna Hatley Prere, daughter of George 
Prere, a solicitor (afterwards of Twyford 
House), a marriage which proved the greatest 
happiness of his life. His position at Harrow 
was difficult. Discipline had been lax there, 
and, although he improved the religious tone 
and was instrumental in building a school 
chapel, the numbers decreased greatly under 
his headmastership ; he suffered pecuniary 
loss, and ■ his health began to fail. In 
1844 he was apnointed, through Sir Robert 
Peel, canon of Westminster. He was one 
of^ the chief founders of the Westminster 
spiritual aid fund and of St. John’s House, 
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an institution for training, nurses ; and ha 
won reputation as a preacher at the abbey.; 
In 1860 lie accepted the coimtiy living of 
Stanford-in-the-Vale, Berkshire, in the rift 
of the dean and chapter of W estminster. Ihe 
income of the living was more than swallowed 
up by the expenses ; but Wordsworth*s ex- 
perience of nearly twenty years ae’ a parish 
riest stood him in good etead when he 
ecame a bishop. Ih 1862 he was elected 
proctor in convocation for the chapter of 
Westminster, and for seventeen years was 
a prominent figure in the lower house ot 
convocation. In 1865 he became archdeacon 
of Westminster, and finally, in November 
1868, after considerable hesitation, hegicr- 
cepted, on the nomination of Disraeli, the 
bishopric of Lincoln. He was consecrated 
in February 1869. In the same year he 
revived the office of (so-called) suffragan 
bishops, consecrating Henry Mackenzie 
bishop-suffragan of Nottingham on 2 Feb^ 

1870, and in 1871 the diocesan synod. Only 
one synod, however, was hold ; but at that 
synod the establishment of a diocesan con- 
ference of clergy and laity was arranged^ 
which has been held annually ever since. In 

1871, after the Purchasjudgmeut, he revived 
the use of the cope in Lincoln Cathedral. 
He also held that a distinctive dress of the 
celebrant in holy communion was x)ermistible 
vinder the ^ ornaments rubric,’ but not com- 
pulsory. 

One of Wordsworth’s marked charac- 
teristics was his moral courage in dealing 
with burning questions. The diocese of 
Lincoln is a stronghold of Wesleyanism^ 
and ill 1873 ho issued * A Pastoral to the 
Wesleyan Methodists in the Diocose of 
j Lincoln,’ inviting them to return to their 
mother church on* the principles of their 
founder. A vehement controversy followed, 
the heat of which was not allayed when 
I shortly afterwards he declined to uso his 
■ influence with the vicar of Owston to allow 
I the title of * Reverend ’ to be applied to a 
Wesleyan minister on a tombstone in th^ 
churchyard. Ilis decision was upheld in 
the court of arches, but overruled in the 
privy council. 

In 1873-5 occurred * the Great Cpates 
case,’ on his refusing, to institute a clergy- 
man who had purchased the life interest in 
an advowson, which the bishop held to be 
practically the purchase of a next presenta- 
tion. The courts, however, held that it was 
of tlie nature of the purchase of an advow- 
son. The bishop had to pay heavy ^ Costs;, 
and damages; but the laity of the dioceso 
subscribed the sum (1,000/.), which he de-. 
voted to repairing Bishop Alnwick’s tower* 
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In 1874 he opposed the public worship 
regulation bill, because he thought that the 
church had not had a fair opportunity of 
discussing it in its own proper i^senibly 
(convocation), and he had much to do with 
saving the bishops’ veto in ritual prosecu- 
tions. In 1880 he stood almost alone among 
the bisho^^s in Jiis opposition to the burials 
bill, which opAied churchyards for nmi- 
church services. In 1H73 he revived, after 
an abeyance of more than a hundred years, 
the triennial visitation of the cathedral body; 
and in 1874 he reissued the ‘Laudum’ and 
* Novum Regiatrum ’ of Bishop Alnwick as 
statutes by which they should be guided. 
Iloocontonded that each residentiary canon 
had his own particular work, and insisted 
upon constant residence as a suw qua 7ion 
for the caj)itular body. One result was the 
establishment of the * Scholoe Cancellarii’ for 
the training of young men for the ministry 
under the direction of the chancellor, Kd- 
ward White Benson (atterwards archbishop), 
whom he brought from Wellington College, 
and drew into the circle of cathedral and 
diocesan life, thus creating an intimacy 
which was valuable to both. On this in- 
stitution the bishop expended personally at 
least (5,000/., besides an annual subscription 
of 1(X)/. to the bursary fund. Ills generosity 
to the diocese (as, indeed, <dso where) was 
unbounded: one of his last gifts was that of 
his costly commentary on the whole Bible 
to every licensed curate. 

Wordsworth’s aiiti-Koman attitude was 
very marked, t?spocially in Ids earlier life, 
and was exhibited in his books on the 
‘Apocalypse’ and the striking ‘Letters to 
M. Gondon ’ (1847) and ‘Sequel’ (1848). 
He made special inquiries into church life 
in France and Italy, and left interesting me- 
morials of his tours in a ‘ Diary in Krance ’ 
(1845), ‘Notes at Paris’ (18o4), and ‘A 
Journal of a Tour in Italy ’ (I86d). lie was 
naturally one of the strongest supporters of 
the Anglo-Continental Society, the secretary 
of which (Canon F. Meyrick) was one of 
liis examining chaplains. The revolt of the 
old catholics in Germany, which followed 
the Vatican council of 1870, drew him into 
close relations with Ddllingerundliis friends. 
He attended the congress at Cologne in 1872, 
writing a remarkably learned Latin letter 
to its members on his journey in favour of 
the abolition of clerical celibacy. He was 
also deeply interested in the Greek churcli, 
to which he looked with hopefulness as not 
irrevocably committed to new developments 
of doctrine. Being an accomplished modern 
Greek scholar, he was able to hold inter- 
course with its members with greater facility 


than most Englishmen. Ho translated into 
Greek (as well as Latin) the Lamboth on- 
cyclicals of 1807 and 1878 ; and ho received 
with great delight at Kiseholmo Alexander 
Lycurgus, archbishop of Syra and Tonoe^ 
who visited England in 1870. Wordstvorth 
lived just Jong enough to see the accom- 

K '* liment of a scheme which he had^ long 
at heart : the subdivision^of the diocese 
of Lincoln, and the establishment of the new 
see of Southwell, embi*acing Nottingham- 
shire and Derbyshire. Though a OamDridge 
man, he had frequent contact with Oxford. 
As bishop of Lincoln be was visitor 

of Brasenose and Lincoln colleges ; in 18S1 
he successfully maintained his right to ap- 
point a clerical fellow of Lincoln, a right 
which was about to be swept away by the 
new college statutes. In 1884 his health 
gave way, and on 28 Oct. of that year liis 
wife died, a blow from which he never re- 
covered. On 9 Feb. 1885 he resigned his 
see, and on 21 March passed away at the 
house of his son-in-law, 1*. A. Steeaman, at 
Harewood. His funeral took place in Lin- 
coln Cathedral on 25 March, whence his 
body was conveyed to liisebolme, end laid 
by 1 he side of his wife. ' Ho left a family of 
t wo sons and five daughters. His eldest eon, 
Jolin, became bishop of Salisbury (October 
1885), and his second son, Christopher, is 
known as a writer on university life and 
liturgical subjects. His eldest daughter, 
Elizabeth, became in 1879 the first*principal 
of J^ady Margaret Hall, Oxlbrd, an institu- 
tion which he warmly supported. 

There are several portraits of Bishop 
Wordsworth: one in oils, painted by Iftibson 
(1823), belonging to his brother’s family; 
one in crayon, drawn by G. Ilicbmond (1868), 
with Canon Wordsworth; one in "'oils, by 
Edwin Long, K.A. (187^ at Old Palace, 
Lincoln ; one in oils, by 1?. R. Taylor, and 
a drawing in coloured crayons by Rev. J. 
Mansell, both taken when he was bishop ol 
Lincoln, with Canon Trebock. A bust hy 
Miller belongs to Miss Wordsworth. The 
best portrait, perhaps, is a photograph by 
Elliott Si Fry (1884), 'reproduced in his‘ Life.^ 
A good portrait of Mrs. Wordsworth by Ed« 
dis is at the Palace, Salisbury. 

Wordsworth was an indefatigable writer) 
but much more than a mere sdiolar. Hii 
memory was remarkable, and his learning 
always ready for use. He was clear-headed 
and businesslike, yet he had a vein d 
mystic enthusiasm. In manner he was 
quick but courteous and dignifle<}; his lan- 
guage was studiously refined, but rather 
full in its expression, after the manner b£ 
some of our older divines* He was trans* 
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, in character, and nnhesi* 
lading in faith and doctrine* A certain ten^ 
deticy to saroagm and severity was kept 
uilder by rigorous self-digcipline* To many 
he seemed a living embodiment of the spirit 
of the early fathers of the church, and on 
those- who knew him well, or followed his 
t^hiUg for any time in the pulpit, he at all 
periods of Ms life exercised a remarkable 
luafluence'-^not least on his Harrow pupils 
^winning their lasting love and venera- 
tion* . 

. His monumental work was a commentary 
on the whole Bible. He began intention- 
ally with the New Testament, in the light 
of which he always taught that the Old 
shotild be read. He published a revised 
Greek text and commentary in four parts, 
1866-60. The Old Testament followed with 
extraordinary rapidity in twelve parts, 1861- 
1870. His great merit as a commentator is in 
showing the interdependence of the various 

{ portions of scripture and in supplying hotni- 
etic material. The introductions are spe- 
cially valuable. Ilia * Church History up to 
A*P* 461/ in four volumes, was the worK of 
his old age (1881-8). It is specially inte- 
resting from his sympathy with, and first- 
hand knowledge of, the fathers. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Wordsworth’s publications included, apart 
from numerous single sermons, tracts, pam- 
phlets, addresses, and charges: L ^Athens 
and Attica,' 1836. 2. ‘ I’ompeian Inscrip- 

tions,’ the first published collection of * graf- 
fiti,' 1887, republished in No. 84. 3. * Greece, 
Pictorial ana Descriptive,' 1839 ; 6th edition 
1858f with 600 engravings and a notice of 
Greek art by (Sir) George Scharf ; new edi- 
tion edited by the Uev. II. F. Tozer, 1882 ; 
a French translation, 1840. 4. ‘ Preces 

Selectee/ 1842. 6. * A Manual for those about 
to be Confirmed,' 1842; like No. 4, for the use 
of liarrow school. 8. ‘ King Edward Vi's 
Batin Grammar' (1841), long a standard 
schoolbook, but superseded in 1871 by the 

S ublication of the ^Public Schools Latin 
Grammar.' 7. *The Correspondence of Ili- 
ebard Bentley/ 1842, which had been com- 
menced by Dr. Monk and carried on by the 
bishop's brother, John Wordsworth, who died 
in 1639 while engaged in the work. 8. ^ Theo- 
philiM Anglicanus,HS43, was intended in the 
first instance simply to instruct his Harrow 
pupils in chui^h principles, but, appearing 
at a time when those principles, having been 
revived by the Oxforu. movement, were re- 
ceiving a shock by the threatened secessions 
to Rome, it just met a deeply felt want. 
9. > Theocritus/ 1st edit. 1844, which 
was superseded by the fuller edition of 1877, 


a work of much scholarship and full of 
cot^'ectures. 10. 'Discourses on Public 
cation/ 1844. 11. 'Ilulsean Lectures 
series]" on the Canon of Scripture,' 1846. 
12. 'ilulsean Lectures [second seiiee^ on 
the Apocalypse/ 1849. 13. 'Occasional 

Sermons ' (first series), 1850 : chiefiy on the 
Gorham controversy. 14. • Occaf^onal Ser- 
mons ' (second series), I85h 15. 'Memoirs 
of William Wordsworth' (1861), his uncle 
the poet, with whom he had been on terms 
of the greatest intimacy, and whose litm*ary 
executor ho became. 16-17. ‘Occasional Ser- 
mons' (1852), the third and fourth series. 

18. 'Sermons on the Irish Church/ 1862. 

19. ' S. Hippoly tus and the Church of Ropie ’ 
(1853), which threw much light upon a then 
little known period of church history. 

20. ' Boyle Lectures on Religious Restora- 
tion' (1854), forming the fifth series of his 
‘ Occasional Sermons.' 21-2. ' Occasional Ser- 
mons,' sixth series 1857, and seventh series 
1850. 23. ' Lectures on Inspiration,' 1861. 
24. 'The Holy Year/ 1862: his only publica- 
tion in Englisji verse, intended for congre- 
gational use, and to illustrate in detail all 
the teaching of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Many hymns from this book are now in 
common use. They are largely scriptural 
and patristic in substance, and are often a 
sort of essence of bis commentaries. They 
are intensely devotional in tone, but the 
element of individual emotion is generally 
suppressed. 25. ‘ Sermons on the Mac- 
cabees,' 1871 ; preached at Cambridge. 
20. ‘ Fthica et Spiritualia,' 1872 : a collec- 
tion of about five hundred pithy maxims, 
intended for the students at the Scholm 
Cancellarii. 27. * Twelve Diocesan Ad- 
dresses,' 1873. 28. A revised English verr 
sion of ' Bishop Sanderson’s Lectures on Con- 
science and llumaii Law,' 1877. 29. ' Mis- 
cellanies, Literary and Religious/ 1879, 
3 vols. 8vo, containing an extraordinary 
variety of matter, some of which was minted 
for the first time. 30. ' Conjectural Emen- 
dations of Passages in Ancient Authors, and 
other Papers,' 1883 (see No. 3). 31. A tract 
on 'John Wiclif/ 1884, d propos ftf the 
Wycliffe tercentenary. 32. ‘How to read 
the Old Testament/ 1885 : written for his 
grandchildren. 

[Life of Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of 
Lincoln, by J. H,' Overton and Elizabeth Words- 
worth (1888); Bishop Woidsworth's Works, 
passim ; personal knowledge and private in- 
formation.] J. if. O. 

WORDSWORTH, DOROTHY (1804- 
1847), author. [See under QuiuiKArr, Ed^ 

WABD.] 
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WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM a770- 
1850), poet, son of John Wordswortn, was 
born at Cockermouth, Cumberland, on 7 April 
1770. The poet’s grandfather, Richard 
Wordsworth ^1G80?~17G2), descendant of 
a family which had been settled for manv 
generations at Penistone, near Sheffield, 
bought aK estate at Sockbrldge, near 
rith. Ilis eldest^ son, also Richard {d, 1794), 
became collector of customs at Whitehaven. 
His daughter Anne married Thomas Myers, 
vicar of Lazonby, Cumberland (Appendix to 
MermirSy 1851). Ilis second son, John 
(1741-178G), the poet’s father, was an at- 
torney at Cockermouth, and in 1708 became 
ag«it to Sir James Lowther (afterwards 
first Earl of Lonsdale) [q. v.] On 5 Feb. 
1766 John Wordsworth married Anne (A 
January 1747), daughter of William Cook- 
son, mercer, of Penrith, by Dorothy (Crackaii- 
thorpe). They had five children : Richard 
( 1 7 68 “ 1 81 0) , W ilUam , Dorothy (1771-1 855 ), 
John ^1772-1805), and Christopher (1774- 
1846) [q.v,], afterwards master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The mother died ‘ of a 
decline ’ in March 1778. Brief references in 
the ‘ Prelude ’ (v. 256, ^^c.) and the auto- 
biographical fragment show that Words- 
worth remembered her with tenderness as a 
serene and dev ot fid mother. William, alone 
of her children, caused her anxiety on account 
of his ^ stiff, moody, and violent temper,’ and 
she prophesied that he would be remarkable 
for good or for evil. To prove his audacity 
he once struck a whip through a family pic- 
ture. On another occasion he thought of 
committing suicide by way of resenting a 

P unishment, but stopped in very good time. 

le was sent to schools at Cockermouth and 
Penrith, wdiere ho learnt little. Ilis father 
at the same time made him get by heart 
passages from Shakespeare, Spenser, and 
Milton (Memoirsy i. 34). 

In 1778 Wordsw'ortli and his elder brother 
were sent to the grammar school at llawks- 
hcad (founded by Archbishop Edwin Sandys 
[q. v.p. The life was simple and hardy. 
Worusw^orth lived in tlie cottage of Anne 
Tyson*; a ^kind and motherly’ old dame, 
whom he commemorates affectionately in the 
^Prelude’ (iv. 27-43). There were four 
masters duringWordsworth’s time. William 
Taylor, master from 1782 till his death in 
1786, won his warm regard, and was in some 
degree the original of tfie ‘ Matthew’ of the 
well-lmowu poems of 1799. An usher taught 
him nKiro Latin in a fortnight than he had 
learnt in two years at Cockermouth; and he 
wrote some ‘English verses which were ad- j 
mired, and of which a fragment or two is I 
'preserviid. His first published poem, an 
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irregular sonnet, signed ^ Axiologus/ in the 
^ European Magazine ’ for March 1787, ap- 
peared before ho left school. The great 
merit of the school in his opinion was the 
, liberty allowed to the scholars. Disciples 
' of Rousseau’s then popular theories would 
j have approved a system which had douhtlesa 
grown up without reference to the theories 
! of Rousseau or of any one else. Words- 
I worth congratulated himself upon the ab- 
j sence of any attempt to cram or produce 
• model pupils. He read what he pleased, in- 
cluding ‘ all Fielding’s works,^ * Don Quixote,* 

; ‘Gil Bias,’ ‘Gulliver’s Travels,* and ‘The 
' Tale of a Tub.’ lie also read an abridgment 
of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ He tried with his 
i schoolfellows to save enough money to buy 
the whole book, but their resolution failea. 

: He amused himself ramhliug over the fells, 

‘ fishing, boating, birdsnesti ng on the crags, 
riding to Furness Abbey, and skating upon 
the lake; skating was the only athletic exer- 
cise, except walking, which he kept up in 
later life, lie took his share in the simple 
society of the placo^ and probably appeared 
to his fellows to be a fine sturdy lad, with 
no nonsense about him. He already de- 
lighted, however, in lonely strolls, in which 
a characteristic mood began to show itself. 
The outward world, he says, seemed to him 
to be a dream ; distant mountains assumed 
a spectral life, and affected him with a 
kind of superstitious awe {Prelude, i. 877, 
&c., ii. 351). The love of boyish sports gra- 
dually developed into an a^ost mystical 
love of nature. Wordsworth may in later 
years have read a little too much into these 
early moods, but the general truth 8f his 
recollection s is unm istakable. lie thoroughly 
imbibed at the same time the local sentiment 
of the liltl(3 rustic society of independent 
‘ statesmen ’ and peasants, though he still 
regarded the shepherd ratlicr as the genius 
of the scenery than as a human being (iA. 
viii. 256, &c.) Scott was hardly more a 
product of the border country than Words- 
worth of tlie lake district ; but while Scott 
was filling his mind with picturesque his^ 
torical imagery, Wordswortn was indulging 
in vague rbveries, and was already some- 
thing of a recluse. He was, however, far 
from unsocial, and was often deeply moved 
by some of the little incidents Which after- 
wards served as a text for his poems# Mean- 
while his father had died op SO 1783» 
Tie left little beyond a claim upon Ijord Lons- 
I dale. When application was made for pay- 
I ment the earl simply defied his creditors* 
Basil Montagu, in his evidence to a oommis* 
sion on bankruptcy, stated that when an 
action was brought at Carlisle, the earl ‘ re- 
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tilled every counsel on the circuit, and came 
down with a cloud of fivescore witnesses/ 
case was ordered to stand over, and no- 
thing was done until Lonsdale’s death (24 May 
1M2)* Montagu gives erroneous figures, and 
his statement offsets may be also exaggerated 
. (Rej^rt of commission in 1840, not 1846, 
vol, i. IM, quoted in Knight, ii. SS\ The 
uncles, Richard Wordsworth and Cliristo- 
pher Crackanthorpe (previously Cookson), 
were guardians of the children. Dorothy 
lived^ partly with her grandparents at 
Penrith, and for a time with a Miss Threl- 
keld at Halifax. The guardians managed to 
^ sdrape together’ funds enough to send 
William and his younger brother, Christo- 
pher, to college ; while Richard became an 
attorney in London, and John was sent to 
sea'about 1787 (Knight, i. 49). 

William went up to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in October 1787. Ilis rooms 
were in the first court above the college 
kitchens ; and from them he could see the 
antechapel of Trinity. A t Cambridge he en- 
joyed even more thoroughly than at Hawks- 
liead whatever advantages might be derived 
from the neglect of his teachers. He had 
acquired enough knowledge of Euclid and 
arithmetic to be ahead of his contemporaries. 
He took advantage of this by employing him- 
self in the study of Italian with Isola (a 
refugee w^o had Known G ray, andwas grand- 
father of the girl adopted by the Lambs, after- 
wards Mrs. ^loxon). He neglected the re- 
gular academX‘al course, partly, it seems, 
because he thought it narrow, and disliked 
the excessive competition (Prelude, iii. 497, 
&c.),*and partly by way of spiting his 
guardians by ‘ hardy disobedience ’ (ib, vi. 28). 
The ‘northern villager’ appeared uncouth 
enough to the ‘ chattering popinjays ’ whom 
men called fellow-commoners, and looked 
with little reverence upon the dons of the 
time, quaint ‘old liumorists,’ who left the 
youths to themselves, and in whose hands the 
chapel services seemed to him a * mockery.’ 
He managed to indulge in his poetic 
reveries even in the ‘ level fields ’ of Cam- 
bridgeshire. He was sociable enough with 
his contemporaries, talked and lounged, gal- 
loped in ‘ blind zeal of senseless horsernan- 
ehip/ and ‘ sailed boisterously ’ on the Cam. 
He remembered the haunts of Chaucer and 
Spenser, and ‘ poured out libations ’ in Mil- 
ton’s old rooms till, for the only time in his 
life, his brain ‘ grew dizzy/ lie was able 
even then to run back to chapel. In the long 
vacation of 1788 he revisited Hawksheaa, 
revived his old friendships, and, after a night 
spent in dancing, was deeply moved by a splen- 
did sunrise. He felt that he was henceforth 


‘ a dedicated spirit ’ (xb. iv. 337). His last two 
years at Cambridge were spent in desultory 
reading, while he began to lose his awe of 
‘ printed books and authorship ’ and to sis- 
spire to the fellowship of letters. In 1789 he 
made an excursion through Dovedaie to Pen- 
rith, and rambled with his sister and her 
friend, Mary Hutchinson, who b^ been his 
schoolfellow at Penrith, <In 15^90 he re- 
solved to make a foreign tour with his friend 
Robert Jones of Plas-yn-llan, Denbighshire, 
afterwards fellow of St. John’s. They took 
20/. apiece, carried all they required in 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and made their tour on 
foot. They left Dover on 13 July 1790, 
found the French people ‘ mad with in 
the early stages of the revolution, and were 
w'^elcomed as representatives of British 
liberty. They crossed the country to Chalon- 
sur-Saone, descended the Rhone to Lyons, 
visited the Grande Chartreuse, went thence 
to Geneva, and, after an excursion to Cha- 
monix from Martigny, crossed the Simplon ; 
went by Locarno to Oravedona on the Lake 
of Como, thence to Soazza in the Val 
Misocco, and by the Bernardino to Hinter- 
Rhein; traversed the Via Mala to Reiche- 
nau, and then crossed the Oberalp Pass, and 
went through the Canton Uri to Lucerne, 
Zurich, and Schaffhausen. They returned 
to Lucerne, visited Qrindelwald and Lauter- 
brimnen, and iiiially travelled tlirough Basle 
to Cologne and Calais. Wordsworth heartily 
enjoyed an expedition which seemed to bo 
* unprecedented’ to his friends and the college 
authorities. He ought to have been reading 
for his degree. He graduated as B. A, with- 
out honours in January 1791. His grand- 
father, Cookson, had died in 1787, when hia 
sister left Penrith to live with her uncle. Dr, 
William Cookson, canon of Windsor, who 
j had been a fellow of St. John’s, and also 
[ held the college living of Forneett, near 
Norwich. Wordsworth went to Forneett 
after taking his degree, then spent threo 
months in London, which ho had first seen 
in 1788 (Prelude, vii. 65), and in tlie summer 
visited his friend Jones in Wales. The lion-^ 
don visit bad an effect upon him, described 
in the ‘Prelude.’ He "was a diligent sightseer^ 

I hoard Burke speak, and saw Mrs. Siddons 
act ; admired clown sand conjurors at Sadleria.^, 
AVells and shows of every variety at Bat- 
tholomew fair; visited Bedlam and St. 

! Paul’s, and gazed at the tragic and comic 
j sights of London streets. The. general 
suit, ho says, was to introduce human sym- 
pathies into his thoughts of nature, and 
make him recognise ‘the unity of man/ 
though he looked at the ‘ moving pageant * 
(Prelude, vii. 037) as at a dream, and with a : 
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sense that the face of every passer-hy was a attack upon Robespierre (29 Oct)» and 
mystery. He was, as Colendjfe notes, a spec- half inclined to take some active part m 
tator ah extra. Meanwhile he was puzzled support of the Girondins. HefeUJhoiveter, 
as to his future. His sister calculated in Dc- his incapacity as an uiaignific^t foretgnorj 
cembcr 1791 (Knight, X?/c, i. 52) that there and was moreover at the end of hift money, 
would be about 1,000/. apiece for her and her Ho returned to England in December 1792. 
three younger brothers, from which, in Wil- , Soon after liis return he first appeared as on 
liam’s cab\ the cost of his education would | author. Joseph Johnsod [q. v.Jf who pub- 
be deducted. He lind wished to bo a lawyer { lished for many of the revolutionary party, 
Mf his health would permit/ Ho had , brought out tho < Evening Walk’ ana the 
thoughts for a time of entering the army | ‘Descriptive Sketches’ early in l703. ' In 
{MemoirSy ii, 460). Ho was urged to take j both poems the metr^ and diction iJonform 
orders, but ho was not yet of the right age, j to the con ventions of the old-fashioned school^ 
and probably was not sufficiently orthodox, to whom Pope Was still the recomised modeV 
lie had learnt Italian, French, and Spanish ; The ‘Evening Walk,’ composed during his 
warwriting poetry, and was thinking of study- j college vacations spent at the Ifdces^ is re- 
ing ‘ the orient al language.s.’ These accom- [ markable for its series of accurate transcripts 
plislimeni.s were of little commercial value; , of natural scenery, obviously made on the 
but he tliought that by learning French spot. The ‘ Descriptive Sketches’ describes 
thoroughly he might qualify himself to be a ! the journey to Switzerland and was Composed 
travelling tutor. He had money enough for ! in France, where be helped n fading memory 
a vear abroad, and accordingly left England ! of details from the work of the French painter 
in'Novemher 1791. ‘ 1 Ramond (Legoitis, p. 117 ; Sajntb-Bbovb’s 

He passed through Paris, lieard debates at ! Cmtserieny x. 454), who in X781 translated 
tho assembly and at tho Jacobins’ Club; ho j Archdeacon Coxe’s letters from S wit serlatid, 
pocketed a relic of the Bastille, but admits 1 with additional notes. The poem recalls 
that he ‘ affected mor6 emotion than he felt/ ! Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller/ ana illustrates 
He went to Orleans, and thence early in | Wordsworth’s politics at the time. of its com- 
1792 to Blois. Here ho made acquaintance position. lie bewails the harsh lot of the 
with the officers of a regiment quartered in ! poor peasant In language recallingthehunger- 
the town. Most of them were royalists, in- : bitten peasant of Blois. Wordsworth ob- 
tendlng to emigrate at the first opportunity. ! serves in the ‘ Prelude’ that he and Jones 
One of them, however, Michel de Beaupuy | had ‘taken up dejection for pleasure’s sake’ 
(1755-1790), though of noble birth, was an | {Prelitdey vi. 551), and the pessimism may be 
ardent republican (see Le General Michel \ a little forced. It Jeads up fto an eager 
fie Beaupuy,* by O. B. and Kinilo Legouis, : pressiou of sympathy for the defenders of 
Paris, 1891 ; and Emile I^egofis’s Jeunesse i liberty in France. Coleridge read the poem 
dc Wordsworth, 1890, pp. 200-18). Words- j at Cambridge in 1794, and thought that ‘the 
worth was predisposed to republicanism by ; emergence of an original poetical 
his education in a simple soci(‘4y and by his i above the horizon’ had seldom been ‘ more 
life in ‘ the literary republic’ of Cambridge, j evidently pronounced,’ though the stylo was 
Beaupuy ’s personal charm and accomplish- | still contorted and obscure (X/oyr. ift; 1^7, 
ments gave him great influence with his | i. 64, 75), Few readers, however, were 
young friend, in whose eyes ho resembled | Coleridges, and tho poenj attracted litlfo 
one of Plutarch’s heroes (Prelude, ix. 419), ; notice. Wordsworth^ political prlnci^es 
When Beaupuy pointed to a ‘ hunger-bitten’ j found more energetic expression m a letter 
peasant girl, and said ‘ it is against that that j to Richard Watson [q. v.], bishop of Lland^, 
we are fighting’ (ift. ix. 517), Wordswortli who in January 1793 had published an 
became a thorough disciple. From Beaupuy attack on the revolution. The letter shows 
he heard the story afterwards made into his that Wordsworth, while profe^ng heaiHiy . 
dullest poem, ‘ V audracour aud J ulia ’ (ib. ix. detestation of violence, strongly aympatlxis^ 
648. In the Fenwick notes Wordsworth with , the principles advocated in' Piling 
says that he heard the story from a lady who ‘ Rights of Man.’ It was not published till 
wasan ‘eye and ear witness^). Beaupuy after- it appeared in Dr. Grosart’s edition of the 
wards distinguished himself in Vena6e, where ‘ Prose Works/ * 

Wordsworth erroneously says that he was The outbreak of war placed Wordsworth’s 
killed (he was really killed on the Elz on philanthropy in painfm conflict with his 
19 Oct. 1790). In October Wordsworth ptriotism. ^ He exulted (Prc/t«fe, ati 186) 
returned to Paris, which was still under the in tho humiliation and was distremd. by 
influence of the September massacres. He the victories of the county which he lOVM* 
was disgusted by the failure of Louvet’s His prospects in life became stili; more 
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i; carious. His relatives had been disgusted 
by his refusal to take up a regular profession, 
and were not likely to be propitiated by his 
avowed principles. For some time his life 
was desultory. ' In the summer of 1793 he 
stayed in t})e Isle of Wight with an old 
schoolfellow, William Calvert, one of the 
sons of R. Cal verty steward to the Duke of 
Norfolk. Hero he watched the ships at Spit- 
head with melancholy forebodings of a long, 
disastrous, and unrighteous war. He went 
on foot through Salisbury Plain and by 
Tintern Abbey to hie friend Jones in Wales, 
In the beginning of 1794 he went to the 
lakes, and soon afterwards joined his sister 
at Halifax to talk over his prospects. He 
had resolved not to take orders, and had 
* neither strength of mind, i>urse, or consti- 
tution^ for Hhe bar,' nor could ho hear of a 
place as tutor. His sister accompanied him 
back to the lakes, where they stayed at a 
farm belonging to his friend Calvert at Windy 
Brow, near Keswick. They afterwards visited 
their uncle, Richard Wordsworth, a solicitor 
at Whitehaven. W ordsworth proposed to his 
friend Mathews, a London jounialist, to start 
a monthly miscellany to be called ^Tho Phi- 
lanthropist.^ While this was under dis- 
cussion lie was staying with Raisley, brother 

^of William Calvert, at Penrith. Raisley 
Calvert was failing in health, and soon after- 
wards died of consumption. Ho left 900/. 

► to Wordsworth, partly, as Wordsworth told 
Sir G. Beaumont, ^ from a confidence on his 
part that f power and attainments which 

might be of use to mankind,* But for this 
legacy he -might, ho says, have been forced 
into the church or the law. With the help 
of it and a few small windfalls he managed 
to support himself and his sister for the next 
seven or eight years. In 1795 Basil Montagu 
[q. v.], then a widower, with a son four or 
five years old, proposed' that Wordsworth 
should become the child^s tutor for 50/. a year. 
Montagu also obtained for him the offer of a 
farmhouse at Racedown, between Crewkemo 
in Somerset and '"Lyme in Dorset. The 
owner was a Mr, Pinney of Bristol, one 
of Montagu’s friends^* The Wordsworths 
apparently occupied it rent free, with an 
orchard and garaem Dorothy Wordsworth 
circulates that with the legacy and a little 
coq^iu of whom she was to take charge, they 
would have an:^ income of ^at least 70/. or 
80/. * a year (Knight, i* 104). They settled 
at Racedown in the autumn of 1795, and 
Wordsworth began to labour steadily in his 
vocation. His revolutionary sympathies were 
still . stroDjg. He had been deeply agitated 
by. the * reign of terror/ He declares ^at for 
months ana y^rs ^after thelast beat of those 
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atrocities’ (Preltide^ x, 400) his sleep was 
generally broken by ^ghastly visions’ of 
cruelty to ^ innocent victims.’ When cross- 
ing the sands of Morecambe Bay in August 
1794 he heard of the death of Robespierre 
with ^ transport,’ and expected that the 
^ golden time’ would now really come; His 
old hopes revived, but were dii^mointed 
when he saw that the war^of self-defence 
was becoming a war of conquest. Ilis first 
writings expressed the emotions of the earlier 
period. His ‘Guilt and Sorrow,’ in which 
he abandons the Pope model to the great 
benefit of his style, was composed of two 
tragic stories: one of a ‘female vagrant’ 
whoso miseries were due to tlie ruin caused 
by war and her husband’s enlistment in the 
army, was partly written, he says, ‘ at least 
two years before ; ’ the other, of a ipan who 
had been impressed in the navy, and led to 
commit murder by excusable irritation at the 
social injustice, was suggested during his 
ramble over Salisbury Plain in 1793. The 
stor^% which was used in Barham’s ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ is told in the ‘ New Annual llegi- 
stcr’ for 1780 {Occurrences y p. 27), and in the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magozine’Jbrsameyear (i. 621). 
The ‘ Female V agrant ’ appeared in the‘ Lyri- 
cal Ballads;’ the whole in the ‘Poems’ of 
1842. He wrote at Racedown some satires, 
imitated from Juvenal, which he proposed 
to publish in a joint volume vritli his friend 
Archdeacon Wrangham. From a fragment 
(given in Athenesumy 8 Dec. 1894) it appears 
that he spoke some unpleasant truths about 
the Prince of W ales. He resolvi^, however, 
to ‘ steer clear of personal satire,’ and refused 
to allow the publ ication. In 1 795-6 he com- 
posed a tragedy called ‘ The Borderers.’ No 
oem could have less local colour, though 
e read Ridpath’s ‘ Border-History ’ in order 
to get some, and he had not the slightest 
dramatic power. It was offered to Covent 
Garden at the end of 1797, and the Words- 
worths went to London to request of ‘ one 
of the principal actors ’ to consider poasible 
alterations. It was, however, rejected, as 
Wordsworth apparently expected. ‘The Bor- 
derers’ vras intended, he says, to make in- 
telligible the ‘ apparently motiveless actions 
of bad men,’ and was founded upon his re- 
flections during the ‘ Terror.’ The wicked hero 
has learnt to regard all morality asmeralycon- 
ventional, and gets rid of scruples in ^neral. 
As M. Legouis has pointed out, Wordsworth 
was thinking of the revolutionary doctrine 
as represented by Godwin, whose ** Politics! 
Justice’ (1793) was taken et the time os a 
philosophical revelation. Wordsworth de- 
scribes the perplexity into which he was 
throiVn by his attempt to de&nd bid pmicjplee 
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by metaphysicsi facts refused to con- 

firm them, lie gradually abandoned a doc- 
trine which he came to regard as sophistical, 
not so much from any argumentative process 
as through the intiueiico of his sister and of 
the quiet domestic life. Old associations 
revived, and the revolution now appeared to 
him to ifi^ply ^ dissolution of the most sacred 
bonds of sociiU life. Ills poetry has been 
called ‘essentially democratic’ (see liis reply 
to this in Kntoht’s Life, i. 79). The so- 
called ‘democratic' element was the spirit 
of the simple society in which lit* liad been 
bred, and of wdiich he had found types in 
the Swiss peasantry. His ideal state, like 
Cf^bbett’s, w’as that in wliich the old yeo- 
manry flourished. The old order was being 
broken up by the worship of the ‘idol 
proudly named the Wealth of Nations,’ and 
the revolutionists were really ins enemies. 

T The occupation of Swit/erlarid by the French , 
in 1798, when tlio forest cantons which j 
had especially charmed him went forcibly con- , 
quered, seems to have final ly disenchanted | 
him. The proct^ss, howevt‘i% was gradual, 
and in May 1 TlHU'oleridgt; calls Iiiui a ‘ ver^* 
dear friend,’ and doscrihes him as ‘a repuh- 


language (Cottm:, JReminuscences, p. 144). 
He .speaks of her exquisite taste and close 
observation of nature. Her diary (partly 
printed in Knioht, Journals of Dorothy 
Wordsioorfh, 1897) amply confirms the judg- 
ment and shows the close intimacy of the trio. 
‘ Wo are three people,’ said Coleridge, ‘ but 
only one soul.’ As Coleridge waa already 
married, they could not be lovers; but they 
were the warmest of friends, and for the 
time Dorothy’s influence upon Coleridge was 
almost ns strong aa her influence upon 
her brother. Charles Lamb visited Cole- 
ridge during the first stay of the Words- 
w’ort hs i n St o wey . Shortly afterwards J oil ii 
Thehvall [q. v.] came for a visit. The neigh- 
bourhood was alarmed by a conjunction of 
three republicans, thoiigli I^oole answered 
Ibr their respite t ability. A spy is said to 
have wafclic<l them, and from a letter in 
Southey’s ‘ Lifhand Oorro.sporidence’ (ii. 
there was clearly some truth in the account, 
whicli Coleridgt* embrtnders j(‘see Poole and 
his Friends^ i. 240; Cottlk, lieminisveners, 
p. 181; Hioyr. Lit. i. IIK) 2(30), In the be- 
ginning of 1798 tile party tvas visited by 
llazlitt, who gave his reminiscences in the 


lican, and at least a semi-atheist’ ((.’olj:- 
KllxiE, Letters, 1895, i. 104). 

The accjualntance with ( ‘oleridgc* marks an 
epoch in both lives. 4'he exact <lates an* 
uncertain. Tht‘v ])os>il)lv met at JJristol in 
170o, and innst, us Coleridge's letter shows, 
have knowui eac.h otlier in 1790; but the 


‘Liberal’ (1820). Wordsworth appeared a.s 
I a gaunt quaintly-dressed being, ‘not unlike 
his own I’eter Dell,’ passages from whicli he 
recited. Though looking stern and wor»i, 
witli furrowed cheeks, he talked ‘ very na- 
turally and freidy,’ and enjoyed a ‘ Cheshire { 
cheese.’ 


clo.se intimacy began in 1797 (see Let ft rs of 
Coleridfje, i , 1 // . : J . J > Y K i '.s ('’ ri* p: i u., 
Life of Coleridf/e^ 1890, p. 97 ; KxioiiT. Ijifc 
of TVordsirorth, i. 1 I I ). ( 'oleridgci was living 
at Xt‘ther Stoweviii 1 7iC,aiidiu June vi>ited 
the AV ordsvvortlis at Itacedowu. In .luly 
they vi.sited liim at Stowey, and while there 
took a hous»* at Air«»xdi*ii, tliree mih*,s from 
Nether Sl<>w<‘y, ibr 2o/. a year (agnaunent 
printed in T. Poole and his Friends, i. 125). 
Their ‘ principal inducement ’ was( oltjridge’s 
society, hhudi of tin; two men a])preciated 
the genius of the other to lhi‘ full. Cole- 
ridge told Cottle tCoT'iu.E, Iteminiseenres, p. 
142^ cf. Dykios CAMPitKLL, f V;/mV7//e, p. t »7) 
that he felt himself a ‘little man’ beside 
Wordsworth, pronounced ‘ 'fin* DorJerf‘rs’to 
be absoluttdy w'uiiderful, and compared it to 
Schiller’s ‘Uoljber.s’ and to Shakespeanj, 
though in Word.swort h, he added, ‘ there are 
no inequalities.’ Worclswrirtli showed to 
Coleridge Ins ‘ Uuiiied Cott age,’ a poem which 
afterwards formed part of the * i^lxcur.siOii,’ 
and Coleridge repeated part of hi.s ‘Osorio’ 
to VV^ordsAVorth, and wa.s encoiu’agfal by liis 
friend's opinion. Coleridgfi also de.scrilxal 
Wordsworth’s ‘ exquisite si.<lcr ’ in glowing 


The most remarkable inciiV^n, of this time 
was the walk of 12 Nov. 1797, 'when the two 
poets ])roj»os(Hl to compose a joint bffllad to 
be sold for 5/. to pay for their touj^. The 
‘Ancient Mariner,’ thus begun, was left to 
Coleridge (see WoRDSWOKTu’s Dote to IVe 
are Heron, and CorKRiDfii:, AVb//;-. Z/L vol. ii. 
chap, i.) This hxl to talk of a joint publica- 
tion to which Coleridge sliould contribute 
poeims showing the dramatic truth of super- 
natural incidents, while Wordsworth should 
try to give the charm of novelty to ‘things 
bf every day.’ The result wa.s the publica- 
tion of the ‘Lyrical Dal lads,’ for which 
Cottle agreed in May 1798 to give thirty 
guineas. I he book appeared in Septfunber, 
AVordsworth contributing the largest part 
ql the*, content.^. It, wa.s niviewed un- 
favourably by Southey, though he knew, 
a.s Wordsworth told (bottle, that the book’ 
had been ])ablishcd ‘for money and for 
niom^y alone,’ and might therefore have kept 
his opinions to liimself (KxiuiiT, ii. 2). The 
sale was at first so .slow that CSttle, who 
had sold his copyrights to Longman, found 
that its value was reckoned a.s nothing. 
He thereupon asked Longman to give it 
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him back, and presented it to Wordsworth, 
who brought out a second edition in 1800. 
To this he added a preface upon * poetic 
diction/ arguing that the language of poetry 
should be identical with that or * real life.’ 
This became the text of Coleridge’s admirable 
criticism of Wordsworth in the * Biographia 
Literaria.’ Wordsworth in his preface apolo- 
gised for publishing the ' Ancient Mariner/ 
which had offended the critics and, as he 
thought, injured the sale of the volume (see 
J. 1). Campbell in Co leui doe’s Poetical 
Workj^ p. 596, and Cottle, Early 

llecollectionsj ii. 47), while Coleridge attri- 
buted the unpopularity to Wordsworth’s 
unfort.unate theory. Words wiirtb, indeed, 
was very far from adliering to it in i)ractice, 
as appeared, for example, in the magnificent 
^ Lines on Tiiitern Abbey’ in this volume 
(commemorating a ramble with his sister 
and Cottlo in Juno 1798). Other pieces, 
however, contained some of the puerile and 
prosaic passages which excited the ri<licule 
of critics and were j)avodied in ‘ Rejected 
Addresses.’ Tlie tendency to lapse into 
proso was a permanent, weakness, but at 
this time was intensified by Wordsworth’s 
state of mind. He had escaped from his 
revolutionary passion by regaining his cmrly 
^sympathy for the quiet life round * the 
village steeple/ and had found ‘ love in huts 
where poor men lie.’ He rejoeted the 
‘ artiticial ’ language of I’ope and (tray, 
‘which had been ‘natural’ to men of the 
world and«*S( 4 holars ; and tried to adopt the 
language of tue^ |K^asant of real life, ’f he 
genuine pathos gradually impressed a grow- 
ing circle of readers ; but for the moment 
his la]«es into a clumsy riisficity gave an 
easy triumph to the judicious critic. 

In January 1798 Ckderidge, "having been ‘ 
pensioned by the Wedgwoods, planned u 
visit to Germany, and the Wordsworths 
resolved to join liirn. They intended ( K night, 
i. 147) to spend Iavo years in learning German 
and ‘ natural science.’ They left Alfoxden 
on 26 June, and, after a sta}^ at Bristol seeing , 
the ‘ Ijyrical Ballads ’ through the press, 
sailed from Yarmouth on 16 8ept. After a ; 
week at Hamburg, where tluw saw Klop- 
stock, the Wordsworths settled at Goslur, 
while Coleridge went to Ratzebiirg and 
Gottingen. Goslar was chosen for its quiet, 

• and turned out to be a * lifeless ’ place. The 
Wordsworths saw no society, because, as ho 
had a lady with him, he would have been 
bound to entertain in return, and because 
he hated tobacco, and, according to Cole- 
ridge, was unsociable and hypochondriacal 
(CoLEKiDGE, LetterSy i. 273). The winter 
was so cold that the people at his house told 
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him * rather iinfeqUngly ’ that he would be 
frozen to death (note to ^ Lilies written in 
Germany and, instead of associating with 
Germans, he composed poetry chiefly about 
himself. He wrot« the beginning of the 
* Prelude ’ on 10 Feb 1799 on his way to a 
visit to Coleridge, He also wrote the poems 
to Lucy. She has been taken for a real 
person, and was made the hcroi>^ of a 
silly story by the Baroness voi? Stockhausen. 
Nothing, however, is known to suggest that 
there was any such person. The verses, 

^ She was a pfiantom of delight/ which Miss 
Martineau thought applicable to ‘ Lucy ’ 
(Miss Marlineau’s ^ Mrs. Wordsworth* in 
Bioyraphwal Sk etcher) y were really addressed 
to ilia wife (Knight, i. 189). Colorid^ 
(^Letters y p. 284) surmised that one of the 
poems — ^ X slumber did my spirit seal.’ — 
referred to Dorothy. The residence in (Ger- 
many had no traceable effect upon Words- 
worth’s mind. The cost of living w^as more 
than he had expected, and early in 1799 he 
returned with his sister to England, after 
spending a day with Goleridg(3 at Gottingen 
(COLEUIDCJE, LetterSy pp. 288, 296). They 
reached England about the end of April. 
Their plans for the future were unsettled, 
and they went at once to stay with their 
friends the Ilutchin.sous at 8ockburu-on- 
’fees. Coleridge soon followed them, and 
at the end of (Jetober Wordsworth, with his 
brother John and ( ’oltTidge, made an excur- 
sion to the hiktss. There he 'Was impressed 
by tlie beauty of a vacant iiouse called Dove - 
Cottage, at Town End, Grasmere. He re- 
solved to take it at once, and soon afterwards 
travelled on foot wltli his sister from Sock- 
burn, reacliing Dove Cottage on 21 Dec. 1799. 
The cottage was small, as befitted their 
moans, but the country was so congenial 
that they remained iii it for the rest of their 
lives. AVords worth setth‘d down to the 

composition of poetry, working at the long 
philosophical work which was to sum up 
his whole theory of life, and writing many 
occasional ]»oeins, some of which are among 
his best, r)orotli)*’s journals show that he 
laboured .steadily at his task, and was often 
tired and upset by the excitement or by the 
trouble of revising. 8he wa.s constantly 
noting effects of scenery with her usual 
delicacy, and recording little incidents which 
supplied texts for her brother. Coleridge 
was still their closest intimate. He settled 
, at Keswick in July 1800, after a short stay 
, at Dove Cottage, and in the following period 
■ was constantly coming over to Grasmere, 
j The Word^worriis knew a lew neighbours — 
W. Calvert (who was building a house at 
I Windy Brow), Thomas Clarkson (who was 
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living at l’aL>(.‘incr»*, oa I lU'>wutt'r'), anti 
others — but lived in tho (luietost lashion. 
Auioiii^ Wordsworths tii>t einployinoulH 
was the pviblieat ion of tlie seeoiid oilition ot 
the ‘lA’rieal Uullads; The i\v>t vohnin^ 
had sold ‘ iinudi lu'tttn* than wt' o\pei‘ted, 
as l)orothy t^aid (KMoni\ i. l?l-b and had, 
she ho])ed, ‘ ]V;Vi>ari‘d a nunihia* of |uiiv]nisers ’ 
for llu?Veeond, Mhieli was now added witli 
some «>f W oifl'^Win't h’s linest poems* Ih 
eular^'ed ‘Ji\rieal Ihilhuls’ ^ain^’d som 
popnlai'il V, .lelli'ey adinitO-d ifi his review 
of ^^*ord^\^ ort h\'' next hook (lS(t7), and 
Wordsworth made about lOt)/, frmn the 
sale. Jly l*0(»le\’- advice e(^])ie.'> were .sent 
to AVilherforce and tie* Jtuehessor Itevon- 
sHiiN*, and «ne', -with a vtonarkahle letter 
iVoin theaiitli »r, toFov. To Fo\ he (‘Xplains 
tie* intent iott of Ids janmis. esp*‘cially of 
tlie two nohlc id\lls ‘The Jlrot ]it‘rs ’ aiel 
‘.Micliael.’ They were mean! If» il I n*«t rate 
t he strenet ]i of t le- donievt ie alfeet ion^^ amon^- 
the ‘ statr‘.>men ' of the lentli. The ‘ rapel 
decay’ of sueli al]eelioIl'^, caused liy tie* 
f^rowlli of maiuifact lire-, the war taxes, ami 
the poor law, was, he thought, tie* f^rcatesl 
cnT'e wliieli eouM befall a land, d ie* letter 
is tie* most evplieil slatt-ment of the senti- 
ment embodied iu nnieli '»!' Word^w ori li’s 
best Avork. L'o\ made a i-i\ il but not very 
uppreciat i vi* reply { Mt i, liUt -Tl ). 

Anotlea* imt .w nr; !iy |(‘tt(r ( x]>laiuiu; 4 ’ bis 
])oetieiil priiieij,'i.'.> wa^; in aii-'Wer to ,Iolin 

\^ ilson (‘ fdiri>Toj)]i-‘r North ’)» n'lio at tie* 
of st-veiilreii had Written a very jqipre- 
ciativi* letter (L?l Mav ISOi’), 'I'iie enilni- 
siasrn of l he yt)niiu,rr;^- nerat ioji wa s bei^i lining* 
In he rou>»Ml, 

Tie* di*a t h of Lord Foiivdah- iu Iso^j iui- 
pmved W ord- \eni-1 tiiiaie-ial ])0'>ition. 

'I'he Slim ori;j Mial j \ due A\'as d,<M )()/., and the 
sreoiel earl -ee uielcr i i.i.i \:\i Icovnim:, 
third 1Ai:l of FoNM»Af-r, , on .'.le-eeedin”’ to 
liis cousin's e^iat*-, i-eHaid tie- orieiual debt 
witli intei■^^^t, makin;^' alt o;„o-i hei’ .'s,“»t.)0/. 
flvNioirr, i. I'S). William and Ids siller 
Avere eacdi tn !i-i\ e about 1,S(K)/.; of this tliey 
had lent to .loliu W oi’d'^wnri rnel 

in Tebruarv l-^t).> {J/. i. tiS) W ilHam was 
still uncertain a- to tie* linal result, dde* 
]^ro-^])e^•t ot a bett' r ineome ]>robai)lv en- 
coiiraee<l 1dm to marry Mary Hutehiiison 
(/>. It) Ane'. 1770), A\']e) had b<a‘n ld< sehonl- 
f llow at J*enril li, ami wais 1 le* da iiehter of a 
iiiaiL in husiie.*>> at I’enritli. She was iiot, 
a- has been said, bi- cousin, tlioug-h (lierc 
was a remote family conneelion, W'ords- 
worths nuele, Dr. (dooksem, and her uncle, 
N\ . Moidvljon..e Jia\ In^ marrlcd sister.s. Her 
parents ha«l died in le-r cbildhooil, and sin 
lived with r*.‘lation- at LVnrilh, till in 17‘d2-.T 


she went to keep house for hor ImHlier 
Thomas, w ho lia<i a farm at Socltlmrn. Tn 
1S(K) thev moved to anotlier farm at Oallow 
Hill, Dronijiton, near Scarhorougli {id. i 
102, fliU), :H.T). Mary lUitdiinsoii and tho 
Wordsworths had kept up the old relations; 
slm hail been with them in his vacjition 
rambles in I i 00, and lunl visited tlimn at 
Facedown and at Dove (N)ttage ; while they 
liad staved with her at Sockburn. The mar- 
riaire wuis-thus the (jiiiel consnminatioii of a 
j lifelong intimaey. It tliere was no romantic 
; ineident, it proved at l(*ast that a ]»oet might 
: la* capalde of ])t*iTt*ct domestic hap])ines8. 

• W onlswu>rt Ids W itt* had not liu^ genius nor 
j tin* reiharUablt* acquirements of bis sister, 
■but she was a g.‘ntle, sympallnd ic, and 
I siui'silde woman. He deseribed her appa- 
' n-ntlv with as mneh lidelity as love in the 
I verses * She w:i< a phantom of (h*l}glit.’ 
j In. Inly 1S<)2 WoriDworth and liis sister 
; b‘rt (Irasmere. and, afler \isiting the Hiit- 
■ c.liinson", nia*!t* an evja'dition tti Calais. 

1 Fusslng tlirough F<indon, he wrott; t *>l July) 
t he fainou'^ sonnet njion Westminster Fridge. 

, Hr Innl bt*en slnn-k by Millou’s sonnets 
Avhen n ad 1 o him by his sister on 21 .May 
1^02 (note to *l grieved for Fnonaiiarte,’ 
c-f. Kmoim’, i. and at once tried his 

skill Oil a f'U'iii of poetry his be.^t etforts 
A\hieh are im-iirpas-ed by any I'higlish 
writer. 'The narrow* limits ])rcvt*n1 1 'd devia- 
tions into ]>rosaic verbosity and allowed a ^ 
dignilied eApres-^ioii of prolbiiiid feeling. J’ho ' 
Wordsworths returned at th<j^.<1*of A ngust , 
and, after thrt-e* weeks in T.iOiulon, vvenl to 
(billow Hill, where lie was marriial to Mary 
Huiehin^on nii I ()ct. 1 h) 2. The .same day 
t la* t hj*e»* di’i to Tljjrsk, and oji fht* (Itli 
reaela*d (..‘rasinere, and settled (hovii to the 
old li fe. 1 )( u’otliy could not * describe what 
sin* iVll/ but acc<*])t «‘d lu‘r i.-l ••r-in-law with- 
out a trace of jealousy. 

From this lime Wo rdswi) rib’s life was 
ime\ (*nt fnl. His live children were born: 
John on Is Jnn«* b'^DT; Dorothy, 1<> Aug. 
IS()4 ; Thomas, It) ,Iune ISOtJ; (’atharine, 
tiSept. IS(.)S; and William, 12 May 1810. 
In the ant umn of 1 SOI Wordsw'ortli made a 
walking tour in Scot hind, briefly mentioned 
in his sister’s ‘ Jiccolleclions.’ While cross- 
ing S<ilway Moss he composed the verses 
•'lo a Skyiark,’ first published in 1807, and 
he ])rohably wrote .sonn* other ])oems at tho* 
same time. In August 1803 he .started for 
a secoTuI tour in Scritland witli his ftister 
and Coleridge, leaving Ids wife with her 
iiilaut son (John) at (Irasmere. (Joleridge'a 
had healtli, his domestic discornfurtB, of 
I which the Wordswortlis soon became cog- 
! nisaut, and hi.s resort to opium, which they 
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probably discovered by defaces, caused them 
anxiety. He left them after a time at In- 
versnaid. The Wordsworths visited Burns’s 
country, saw the falls of Clyd(*, J^och Lo- 
mond and the Trossachs, Inverary, (jilencoe, 
KilUecraiikie, and many of the scenes to 
which Scott was about to ^ivo popularity. 
The journal of tliis tour kept ))y Dorothy 
AVorus worth was admired by S. Rogers, who 
in 1823 corresponded with lier as to its pro- 
posed publication i^lioger,^ and his Contom- 
porafieSy i. 313), but it did not appear in full 
until it was edited in 1874 by Professor 
Shairp as ‘ Recollect irms of a Tour made, in 
^ Scotland, A.n. 1803.’ At the end tliey visited 
t, Scott himself at Lasswude, and in his com- 
Xpany visited Melro^ge, Jedbuj*gh, and 1 fawick. 

cordial friendship began; and in 180o 
’Scott with his wife visited the Wordswortlis 
at flrasmerc, and Scott, with (Sir) TIumpliry 
Davy, made an ascent of llolvcllyu, which 
suggested well'-knowu poems to the two 
autliors. 

The AVordsworths r(‘tiirned to Grasmere 
in October 1803. Coleridge liad now re- 
solved to go abroad. On his way to I^oudon 
he fell ill at Dove Cottagt*, and was nursed 
by the two ladies. W^ordswortli ‘ almost 
forced’ upon liini (Coleorfon Mem, i. 11) a 
loan of 100/. to (*nable lum to travel, and he 
sailed for Malta on 9 April 1804. At tliis 
time Sir George Ifowland Heaumont- fq.v.] 
had made the acqualntanc<' of (V)leritlL;e, 
whom lie A'isited at JCoswick, and aduiin^d, 
tliougli h*? '^4?. not j>ersonally known to 
AVordsworth. He had an ‘ardent ilesirti’ 
to bring the two poets into closer noiglibcuir- 
hood, and with this purpose bought a small 
property at Appl etliwaite on the tlniks of 
Skiddaw, and ])resciite<l it to W’ordsworth 
as a site for a liouse, ( Coleridge's departure 
remov^ed the reason for this cluinge. Dove 
Cottage, however, Avas becoming oA*er- 
crowded. 

Tn NoA’embor 1803 ^Nhmlsworlli rambled 
with Ills sister into lhitt(*rdale (his sisters 
journal of the tour was incorporated in 
Word SAVtir til’s * Guide ' to the lakes in 1835). 
He was struck by tlie bt'auty of a cottage 
with nine acres of land under I’lacofelk 
The OAvnors wanted 1,000/. for it, and 
AVordsAvorth offered 800/. His friend Wil- 
kinson applied to the ncAV Lord Lonsdale, 
who at once sent 8(X)/. to Wordsworth to 
effect tho purchase. AVordswortli, after 
some hesitation, accepted 200/. of this to 
make xip the 1,000/., paying t lie 800/. liim- 
self, half of which was supplied by his wife. 
Tho purchase was finally completed in Maivli 
1807 (Knight, ii. 37-8, 72-3); but Words- 
worth never built upon the land. The 


generosity of Lord Lonsdale led to a friend- 
ship which afterwards became very inti- 
mate, * 

John WordsAvorth had sailed early in 1805 
ill command of the East ludiaraaa Aher- 
gaA^’cnny, whicli Avas Avrecked by the fault 
of a pilot olfthe Bill of Portland on o Feb. 
The captain, who behaved with great e^urage, 
and ovi>*r two hundred jiersQUS were lost. 
.Toliii AA'RS a man of great charm, sharing, it 
seems, liis si.ster’s e^’o for natural scenery, 
and of a refinement and literary taste un- 
usual in his profession. The whole family 
were pnifoiindly affected by his loss (see 
Knmkut, i. 370 80, ii. 41). AN ords worth told 
Sir George Beaumont (5 Afay 1805) that 
had been trying to Avrite a commemorative 
poem, but liad been too mucli agitated to 
remember Avliat ho wrote. He composed, 
however, some ‘ (degiiie verses ’ referring to 
his last ])arting with Ids brother near Grise- 
dale tarn. An inscription lias betui placed 
on tlu^ face of a neighbouring rock at the 
suggestion of Canon Rawnsley. There are 
many rtiferences to John in Wordsworth’s 
poetry, especially in tlu^ verses on Piel Castle 
(the reference is tr) Pud, msar BarroAA'-iri- 
Fiirnoss ; see Hrersleg Wordsirorth, iii. 5(j- 
57). The character of the ‘ Happy AVar- 
rior,’ suggested hv tho death of Nelson, in- 
cludes traits of character derived from John 
Word.'' worth. 

Ill May 1805 ( letters to Sir G. Beaumont 
of 1 Alay and 3 June 1805) Wordsworth had 
finislied the ‘ Prelude,' having worked at it 
for some months, lie observes that it is 
* unprei'edented ’ for a man to write nine 
tlinusaiid lines about himself, but explains 
that he Avas induced to this by ‘ real humility.' 
He was afraid of any more arduous topic. 
The poem was meant to be ‘ a sort of portico 
to the “ Recluse,”’ Avliicli he hoped soon to 
begin in earnest. It remained unpriiited 
till bis d*‘atb. MeanAvbile Dove Cottage 
was becoming untenable. Sir G. Beaumont 
w^as at this time rebuilding his house at 
Coleorlon, near Ashby-de-la-Zouche, I.ei- 
eeslersbire. During thti building he occu- 
])ied a farmhouse, and he noAV olfered tins 
for tlie winter of 1805-7 to the Words- 
worths. They moved thitlier with Mrs. 
Wordsworth's sist('r Sarah at the end of 
October 1800. AVordsAAXirth took a lively 
interest in plans for the gardens, upon whicU 
lie Avrote long hitters to the Beaumonts. 
He Avrote inscriptions to he placed in tho 
grounds. Sir G. Bi^aumont’s pictures sug- 
gi»sted some of his poems (especially that on 
Piel (’astle), and Beaumont drew illustra- 
tions for several of Wordsworth’s poems 
(Knight, ii. 50, gives a list). The friend- 

♦ n O 
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ship remained unbroken until the death of 
Sir G. lWumont(7 Feb. 1827). lie left an 
annuity of 100/. to Wordsworth to pay the 
expenses of an annual tour. At the end of 
1806 Coleridge came with Hartley to stay 
with the Wordsworths at Coleorton. In 
January 1807 Wordsworth recited the ‘Pre- 
lude * t» Coleridge, who thereupon wrote his 
verses ‘To a JLlentleman ’ (the first version 
given in Coleorton Jjetters, i. 218, contains 
some affectionate lines upon Wordsworth, 
afterwards suppresst^d). From Coleorton 
Wordsworth went to London for a month 
in the spring of 1807, coming back with 
Scott. Ine Wordsworths returned to ®ras- 
i]|ero in the autumn. He afterwards w^ent 
to the Iliitchinsons at Stockton, where he 
wrote part of the ‘ White iJoe of Uylslone.’ 
A collection of poems in two volumes ajw 
peared’this year, including the odes to ‘ Duty,’ 
and upon the ‘Intimations of Immortality/ 
‘ Miscellaneous Sonnets,’ sonnets dedicated 
to ‘Liberty/ and poems written during a 
tour in Scotland. Though containing sonu* 
of his finest work, the new publication was 
sharply attacked upon (he old grounds. 
Southey wrote to Miss Seward (Knight, ii. 
97) that had he been Wordsworth’s adviser 
a great part of tlxo last volume would have 
been suppressed. The ‘storm of ridicuh*’ 
might have been foreseen, and Wordsworth, 
though he despised, was ‘ dist^asedly sensi- 
tive to thecensure wliich he d<*spises.’ Words- 
worth, however, himself (‘xpressed great con- 
fidence as to tin? ultimate success of his 
work, misunderstood hy a frivolous public 
(to Lady Beaumont, 21 May 1807). .leffrey 
ill tlie ‘ Edinburgh’ (October 1807) treated 
Wordsworth as a man of great ability, led 
into error by a perverse theory ; but the 
ridicule Avas more pointed than tlie praise, 
and was thought to have stopped tlie circu- 
lation of the poems. 

Wordswortli went, to TiOndon to see Cole- 
ridge, who Avas ill, and heard him lecture in 
the beginning of 1808. He had now decided 
to leave DoA^e Cottage, wliere* he had to Avork 
in the one room also used hy the family, the 
children, and visitors. He mo\^ed to a liouso 
called Allan Bank, rec('nt.ly built under 8il- 
A-erhoAve on the Avay to Easedale. There he 
settled in the autumn of 1808, and Coleridge 
came to bo his guest. l)e Quincey, avIio 
had recently become Coleridge’s friend, was 
another guest, who at t he end of 1 809 settled 
in DoveCottage. John Wilson, Wordsworth’s 
old admirer, had built his house at Elleray, 
and now became personally intimate Avith 
the Wordsworths. The whole country was 
at this time in a passion of excitement over 
the convention of Cinfera. Wordsworth’s inte- 


rest in political matters appeared to have sub- 
sided ; and in June 1806 he wrote to Sir G. 
Beaumont wondering at his own indifferenco 
to current afiairs, such as Nelson’s voya« to- 
the West Indies. The Spanish rising, How- 
ever, roused him thoroughly. He sympa- 
thised heartily with the patriotic resistance 
to Napoleon, and was shocked by the per- 
mission granted to the French army to re- 
turn to their own country. He expressed 
his feelings in a pamphlet, which Canning 
is said to have regarded as the most eloquent 
production since Burke’s. It takes a high 
moral ground, and, if rather magniloquent^ 
is forcibly written. Unluckily it was en- 
I trusted to De Quincey, who was unbusiness- 
like, and Avorried I he" printers by theories of 
punctuation. The publication was delayed* 
but, as Southey wrote to Scott, it Avould 
have failed in any case fre^m its ‘long and 
involved ’ sentences. I\k)rtls worth, he says, 
became obscure, partly because he imitated 
Milton, and partly because the liabit of dic- 
tating iiides a man’s obscurity from himself. 
The series of sonnets ‘ dedicated to national 
independence and liberty,’ w'ritten about 
this tiims represent the same mood. 

Coleridge Avas noAv bringing out the- 
‘ Friend,’ of which tlie first number apneartul 
on 1 June 1801), and the last on 16 Marcli?* 
1810. He dictated much of it at Grasmere 
to Sarah Hutchinson, .<iister of Mrs, Words- 
AA'orth. Wordsworth gave some help by re- 
plying to a letter by John Wilson (signed 
‘ Mathet»‘s’) and contribiitin^i. Jli bssay upon 
‘Epitaphs.’ In 1810 appeared the first ver- 
sion of his prose hook upon the lakes. 
Coleridge, after the failure of the ‘Friend,” 
liad decided to go to London Avith Basil 
Montagu, at Avhose house he meant to reside. 
WordsAA'orth, having luid painful ox|)erience 
of (k:>leridge\s habits as a guest, thought it 
his duty to warn Montagu of the responai- 
i hilities which he was incurring, Montagu, 
three days after reacliiiig London, took the 
amazing step of communicating this state- 
ment t o Coleridge. W’ordsAvortn, according 
to him, liad said, ‘ Coleridge has been a 
“ nuisance ” in my hou.se, and I have no 
liope lor him ; ’ and had commissioned Mont- 
agu to deliver this agreeable opinion to its 
obj«.'ct. Coleridge, in his unfortunate con- 
dition, Avas thrown into a paroxysm of dis- 
tress. He Idlt Montagu to settle with the 
Morgans, and, instead of appealing to Words- 
worth himself, confided more or less in tha 
Lambs, tlio Morgans, Mrs. Clarkson, and 
other friends. For a time a complete aliena^ 
tion followed. In the spring of 1812 Cole- 
ridge Avas on the lakes, but refused, in spite 
of Dorothy’s entreaties, to visit Grasmere. 
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In May 1812 Wordsworth came to London^ 
iind Urabb Robinson acted as a friendly 
mediator. The difficulty was that, although 
Wordsworth could deny that he had sent 
any message or used the words repeated by 
‘Coleridge, who had probably exaggerated 
Montagu’s exaggerated version, he could not 
deny that he him said something which would 
be nainful to Coleridge. He might have 
nsea the word ^ nuisance ’ in regard to some 
of Coleridge’s habits, wliich undoubtedly 
deserved the name ; but he denied that he 
had applied it to Coleridge himself. Words- 
worth was both delicate and straightfor- 
ward, and Coleridge ended by accepting his 
etatements. At the end of the year he wrote 
a very warm letter of condolence upon the 
death of Wordsworth’s son. It included a 
reference (Coleridok, Letters^ p. 601) to 
his feeling for Sarah Hutchinson, of which 
Wordsworth would naturally disapprove. 
At any rate, he delayed answering, but he 
then wrote inviting Coleridge to Grasmere, 
Where his company would be the greatest 
comfort to his friend. Coleridge went off to 
the seaside and made no reply. Intercourse 
was renewed by some letters in 1815 upon 
jpoetical points; but in 1816 Wordsworth 
was annoyed at the criticisms in the ‘ Bio- 
graphia Literaria,’ and the friendship was 
not re-established till 1817, and never re- 
gained the old warmth. The quarrel which 
suspended one of the most remarkable of 
literary frientfLi'ps was regarded by Cole- 
ridge as one of the ' four griping sorrows of 
his life* (Aixsop, Coleridge^iu 140). Though 
known/o so many people at the time, the 
facts have only recently been made public 
(Knight, ii. 168-87 ; /.*D. Campbell, Cole- 
tidgej pp. 179-85, 193-^7 ; Coleridge, 
tera^ PP- 578, 686-012. A full account given 
in Orabb Robinson’s Diary was suppressed 
by the editor. Mrs. Clarkson wrote to him 
that Wordsworth’s conduct had been affec- 
tionate and ^forbearing throughout ’). 

In the summer of 1810 the Wordsworths 
bad moved from Allan Bank to the porson- 

S 0 at Grasmere. IVo of the children were 
ing, and both died in 1812 — Catherine on 
4 June and Thomas on 1 Dec. They were 
buried in the churchyard, altd the pain- 
ful association made Wordswprth anxious 
to leave the house. Early in 1813 he moved 
accordingly to Rydal Mount, the house 
which he occupied for the rest of his life. 
In 1812 he had applied to Lord L»onsdale to 
obtain some situation for him, stating that 
his actual literary pursuits brought in little 
money, and that he could not turn to less 
exalted and more profitable work,. Lord 
Lonsdale, after applying fruitlessly to Lord 


Liverpool, oflered an allowance (apparentljy 
of 100/, a year) from himself (Knight, iu 
209). Wordsworth accepted this, after some 
hesitation, but soon afterwards Lonsdale 
obtained for him the office of distributor of 
stamps for the county of Westmoreland. 
[The statement that Lonsdale acted upon 
a hint from Rogers, who ha<| said' that the 
Wordsworths L^d often to abstain from 
meat {Rogers and his Contemporaries, i. 103), 
cannot be accurate.] The office brought 
him in about 400/. a year. A good deal 
of the work was done by a clerk, John 
Carter, who served him for his life, and 
edited the GVelude ’ after his death. It in- 
volved, however, some careful superintend 
dence, aud Wordsworth says that for seven 
years he or ^ one of his nearest connections ’ 
had been daily on the spot (Knight, ii. 211). 

In 1814 Wordsworth made another tour 
in Scotland, when he saw Hogg and Gillies, 
who published several of his letters in * Me-' 
moirs of a Literary Veteran.’ In July ap- 
peared the ^Excursion.’ When finishing 
the ' Prelude’ he says that the task ‘ of his 
life’ will be oVer if he can finish the ^Re- 
cluse ’ and ^ a narrative poem of tho ^ic 
kind’ (to Beaumont, 3 June 1806), The 
epic was never begun, and the ‘ Excursion ’ 
(with a fragment published in 1888), on 
which he worked at intervals from 1795 
till its publication, represents the ‘ Recluse.’ 
It marks the culmination of Wordsworth’s 
poetical career. Jeffrey’s famous phrase, 

* This will never do ! ^ (JKdindurgh, ^<ovem- 
ber 1814) was really the protest of literary 
orthodoxy against a heresy the more offen- 
sive because it was growing in strength. 
Southey {Life^ iv. 91), Keats, and Crabb 
Robinson now put Wordsworth by tho side 
of Milton. Lamb was allowed by his old 
enemy Gifford (perhaps in remorse for a pre- 
vious attack, see Southey’s Idfe^ v. 161) to 
review the poem in the * Quarterly,’ where, 
however, the article was cruelly mangled. 
Coleridge objected that the * Excursion ’ did 
not fulfil his anticipations that the ^Re- 
cluse’ was to be the ‘first and only true 
philosophical poem in existence’ {J^tters^ 
pp, 643-60) ; whereas the philosophy was still 
subordinate to the exposition of commonplace 
truths. The poem took its place as Words- 
worth’s masterpiece among the younger gene^ 
ration now growing up, Wordsworth grar 
dually abandoned any thought of carrying 
out any larger design. The ‘ White Doe of 
Rylstone ’ (published in 1815) bad b6<Mqt 
written in 1807-8, ‘Peter Bell’ atid the 
‘ Waggoner* (both published in. 1819) ia 
1798 and 1805 respectively. ^ Peter Bell' 
is said to have been his ‘ most successful ^ 
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book up to that time, an edition of five 
hundred copies havinff boai sold in the 
year and a second published. bVom * want 
of resolution to take up a longer work,* he 
says (Kxkhit, iii. 9o), he spent much time 
in writing sonnets. The sonnets on the 
Duddojt, chiefly written about 1820, show 
his true •power. The longest and least suc- 
cessful series* was that called ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Sketches,’ published in 1822- In fact 
Wordsworth’s prod active power had declined, 
and henceforth appeared only in occasional 
• eflusions.’ lie hatl become respectable and 
conservative. To the liberals he appeared to 
be a renegade. Shelley expresses his vi(»w 
iR a sonnet and in ‘ Peter Bell the Third/ 
the first * Peter Bell ’ being the parody by 
John Hamilton Peynolds [q. v.], brought out 
when Wordsworth’s poem was advertised. 
Browning’s * Lost Loader’ (see liis letter to 
Dr. Grosart in Wordswortli’a Prosp. IFor/cA') 
gives a later version of this sentinuuit. 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Thanksgiving Ode’ in 1815 
(to which Sludley refers) shows how com- 
pletely he shared th*^ conservative view. 
Although the evolution of W'ordsworth’s 
opinions was both honest and intelligible, it 
led to a practical alliance witli toryiam. lie 
took a keen interest in local politics, ns 
appears from hia letters to Lord Lonsdah' 
(partly published by I’njfessor Knight), and 
in 1818 pablish<^d two addresses to the West- 
minster freeholders in support of Ilje tory 
party. He was alarmed by the discontent 
of that period, and fiilly approved of the re- 


he saw much of Kogors and his younger ad- 
mirer (8ir) Henry Taylor, who asked flome 
of the utilitarians to meet him at a break- 
fast party. In 1820 he made a four months* 
tour with his wife and sister and other 
friends up the Rhine to Switzerland, met 
Robinson at I^uceme, and, after visiting 
the Italian, lakes, returned by Paris, In 18^ 
ho visited Belgium with his wife, and in 
1828 went again to Belgium and^ up the 
Rhine with his daughter and Coleridge (see 
T. C. ( tkattax's Beaten Pathn^ ch. iv., and 
Memoir of C. May no Young for notices of 
this tom). In 1829 he went to Ireland to 
visit (Sir) William Rowan Hamilton [q. V.], 
an ardent admirer, to whom he often wrote 
criticising poems written by Hamilton and 
I liis sister kindly and judiciously. In 1831 ho 
went to Soot land, chiefly to see Scott, whom 
he visited in S<q>teinber at Abbotsford. A 
tine sonnet, * Varrow Revisited’ (1835), 
commemorates this last meeting. A final 
tour through the Isle of Man to Scotland 
was matle in 1833, and produced another 
series of pot'ms in the same volume. The 
death of James Hogg (1770-1835) [q.v.] on 
[ 21 Nov. 1835 suggested an ‘ Effusion/ with 
touching allii«^ions to the deaths of Scott 
(1832), CnihU (1832), Coleridge (1834;, 
Jjamb (1831), and Mrs. ITemans (1835). The 
old gmieration was vanishing. Wordsworth 
was deeply aflVeted by the death of Cole-^ 
ridge, though tlie close intimacy had never 
been restored. The death of kJ^kister-in-law, 
Sarah Hutchinson, o i 23 Ji jae 1835, wa« a 


pressive measures. At a later period he was ! 
strongly opposed to catholic emancipation, 1 
and thought the Reform Bill would lead to a | 
disastrous revolution (seo W. Hale White’s 
Bxaminafinri of tho. Chnnjp of Apo.^taAy I 
ayaim^t Wortlsirarth, 18^8, for an interest- 1 
ing discussion of his religious nud political 
views). On 13 Jan. 181!) li<» was placed on 
the commission of the j)eace for M^estinor- 
land. j 

During liis lat»T years Wonlswortli made ! 
n good many tours and Avidened his circle of ' 
friends. 8amu(d Rogers had stum him at \ 
the lakes in 1803, and was a helpful friend, j 
Another fri(!nd, who had first met him at j 
Coleorton in 1800, was B, R. Haydon, Avho 
in 1815 took a cast of !iia face and intro- 
duced him to Leigli Hunt. In 1817 he liad 
a famous fUnner at Haydon’s studio with 
Keats and Lamb (Taylor, Ilnydona, i. 
381-7). Keats saw ‘a good deal’ of him, 
and regarded liim Avitli reverence ( Work^ 
by Buxten Eormnn, iii. 45, 107). Grabb 
Robinson, introduced to him by I^amb in 
1808, was always a most attentive disciple 
and sornetliing <>f u Boswell. In later visits 


still severer blow. DonHhy V/tirdswortahod 
nev<'r really recovered from a severe illnesa 
in 1820, and by thU time was sinking into 
incurable ill-health. The disease, as he teUa 
Rogers in February 1 830, had to some degree 
affected the brain. In 1837 Wordswarth 
made bis last continental tour, attended by 
II. C. Robinson, who in latei* years spent 
several Ohriatinascs at Grasmere. Between 
19 MarcJi and 7 Aug. they wont through 
France, and by tho Oorniche road through 
Italy to Rome; back to Florence, Milan, 
and the lakes to Venice, and thence through 
the Salzburg, Munich, and Heidelberg^ 
and back by Brusseds and Oalaie. Wordo- 
worth enjoygK his tour and still wrotejpoema. 

Dr. Anioljjl built his house at FoxIIowin 
1833., He and his family and Mrs. Fletoher 
Faeo Flbtoiikr, Eliza], with her daughters# 
Lady Richardson and Mrs. Davy, were valued 
neighbours in later years. 

Admiration of WordswortVs poetry WjM 
now becoming part of the orthodox cteod* 
(yoleridge’s criticisms in the * Bioa ^ , . 
Literaria’ expounded tho true faith, ' and 
Coleri(fge had become a propIieL III 
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Dc^rothy Wordsworth told Robinson that he 
would publish no more pooms^^as they never 
Bold(K!kl0liT|Ui.7O>» Tne collective edition^ 
of 1^20 of five hundred copies was not sold 
out for four years. In 1825-6 he corresponded 
with S. Rogera and Alaric Watts^ asking 
them to heljp him to get better terms from 
a new publisher. The profits of his books 
had been spent in advertising. Rogers said 
that if ho were allowed to select, he would 
make a popular collection of the poems. To 
this Wordsworth declined to submit, and, 
after some negotiation, had to fall back upon 
his old publishers, the Longmans, who in 
1827 brought out a new edition — Words- 
worth to nave two-thirds of the expenses 
and profits, instead of half profits as before. 
Of a new edition in 1831 only four hundred 
out of two thousand copies were sold by 
June 1832 (see Mogers and his Contem-- 
porarieSf i. 403-15 ; Life of Alaric Watts ^ 

1 . 234-7 ; Transactions of Wordstvorth <SV)- • 
cietg, vol. vi.) On 20 Feb, 1835 Words-' 
worth told Moore that he had not made 
above 1,000/. by all his publications up to i 
that time. Rogers told Robinson {Diaries, 1 
&c,, iii. 78) about this time that Words- , 
worth would now bo as much overpraised i 
^as he had been depreciated. In 1836 Ed- i 
ward Moxon [q. v.], who had published 
• iSelections ’ in 1831, gave him 1,0(X)/. for a ’ 
now edition, a bargain which in 1842 Words- - 
worth thouffht had^ been a bad one for the 
publisher iii. 418). The circula- ; 

tion, however, was increasing. In 1837 he ’ 
began to hear that his poems were making ! 
an impression at home and abroad. In that ' 
year he was told that an edition of twenty i 
thousand copies had been published in ' 
America (fA. lii, 267). In 183S), when Tal- • 
fourd was proposing a new law of copyright, 
Wordsworth, in a petition to the llouse of 
Commons, stated that within the last four 
years he had received more for his writings 
than during his whole previous career. Ho 
had a long correspondence with Talfourd, 
Gladstone, and other supporters of the 
measure at this period (printed in Knight, 
iii. 318^58). When on 26 May 1836 ho 
attended the first performance of Talfourd’s 
'Ion/ he* was received with l#ud cheers, ac- 
eording to the rather doubtful statement of 
John I>ix, who was present (Knight, iii. 
265). "''In 1838 hie received the honorary 
deg^ of D.C.L. from the university of 
Durham, and in 1839 the same degreo at , 
Oxford. He there received an enthusiastic ' 
Welcome. Keble, who presented him, dedi- i 
eated to him in 1844 his 'Praelectiones 
Aoademiem/ and on both occasions used 
of reverent affection, by which Words- 


worth was deeply gratified. He had waited 
forty years for general recognition of bis 
genius. 

In 1842 Wordsworth resigned his place 
in the stamp office ; it was transferred to his 
son William, who had done much of the duty 
since 1831, when upon an erflargement of tfije 
district he had become his father^ deputy 
at Carlisle. This involved a loss of 400/. a 
year, ‘more than half his income’ (Knight, 
lii. 426). This fact, as lie desired, was brought 
under the notice of Sir R. Peel, who in Octo- 
ber gave him a pension of 300/. a year from 
the civil list. The grant was due to the influ- 
ence of Gladstone. 

Wordsworth’s eldest son, John, had takAi 
orders, and at the end of 1828 was preferred to 
the rectory of Moresby, Cumberland, by Lord 
Lonsdale. Tie afterwards became vicar of 
Brigham , near Cockermout h . W ords worth’s 
daughter Doroth y (called ‘ Dora ’ t o distingu ish 
her from her aunt) was his favourite child, 
and is commemorated with Edith Southey 
and Sara Coleridge in the ‘ Triad.’ On 1 1 May 
1841 she married Edward Quillinan [q.v.] 
Wordsworth withheld his consent for some 
time, partly, it seems, because Quillinan 
was a Itoman catholic, but chiefly from un- 
willingness to part from the daughter whom 
he loved with a ‘ passionately jealous' afler- 
tion (TAYhOii, A}ftohiographg,\,S3^9), His 
consent was partly due to the pressure of 
Isabella Fenwick, who had come to live at 
Grasmere out of admiration for his poetry, 
and stayed for some time in the family. 
Both the poet and his wife found in her an 
ardent and judicious friend, and to her 
Wordsworth dictated the invaluable notes 
upon the composition of his poems. 

Upon the death of Southey (21 March 
1843) the poet-laureateship was offered to 
Wordsworth, who at first declined on the 
ground of his inability to discharge the 
duties. Sir Robert Peel having assured 
him that no official verses would bo required 
from him, he accepted the oifer. In May 
1845 he went to London upon being invited 
to a state ball. Ho afterwards attended a 
lovco in court dress, and had to be forced 
into Rogers’s clothes and to wear Davy’s 
sword (see IIavdon, iii. 303-6, and the 
Browning Letters, i. 86-7). Tennyson was 
squeezed into the same coat when he had to 
attend a lovee as Wordsworth’s successor 
{Life of Tennyson j i. 338). In January 1846 
he sent a copy of bis j)oems to the queen, 
with verses inscribed upon the flyleaf (printed 
in Knight, iii. 470), In 1847 an ode, nomi- 
nally by him, but probably written by Quilli^ 
nan {Eversley IFc>rd!)9t6*orM,'^iu.320),wa8set 
1 to music and performed at\he installation 
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of the prince consort as chancellor of the 
unirersity of Cambridge. It was received 
with great applause. Wordsworth was still 
vigorous. Some memorials of his conversa- 
tion are given by Mrs.(Eliza> Fletcher [q.v.l 
and her daughters, Lady liichardsou and 
Mrs. Bavy. Disciples such as Henry Taylor, 
Mr. Audrey de Vere, and Matthew Ariiold 
paid him their homage, and lie was t he object 
of general reverence. His son ^\ illiam mar- 
ried Miss (traham. Mrs. Quillinan was 
taken ill soon afterwords. Her parents re- 
turned from a visit to Christopher Wiirds- 
worth at Westminster iipim liearing of her 
state. After two months of anxiety sho 
(.fied on 9 July. W'ordsworth's grief \ytts 
overpowering and darkened his remaining 
years. In 1849 he visited one of the Hutehin- 
aons at Malvern, and there had his last 
interview with llobinson. On 10 March 
]8o0 he was able to attend divine service at 
llydal chapel, but a day or two later caught 
cold and gradually sank, dying peacefully 
on 28 April 1850, He was buried in (this- 
mere churchyard on the :^7th by the side of 
his children. Dorothy 4N'or<lsworth died on 
25 Jan. 1855. Mrs. VVords worth survived 
till her ninetieth year, and died on 17 Jan. 
1869, when sh«* was hurled beside her hti.s- 
band. John, the elder of tlie two surviving 
sons, died hi 1875, and VN^illiam, the younger, 
in 1888. Doth left <dHl<lreu. 

The criticism of Wordsworth’s poetry by 
♦S. T. Coleridge in the * Biooraphia Literaria’ 
is still unsurpassed. Later criticisms of 
interest are by Sir Henry Taylor (in ‘ Notes 
on Books,’ 1H40); Mr, Aubrey de Vere in 
‘ Essays chiefly on Boetry,’ vol. i,; Mat- 
thew Arnohl (in a prefact* lo a sclectif>n of 
H^oems,’ 1880) ; Dean ('Miurcli (in Mr. iliim- 
phry \Vard’s ‘ English Poets,’ 1880, vol. iv.); 
Shairp in ‘ Studies in Philosophy and Poetry,’ 
1868; IL H. Ilnttoii in ‘ Ks says Philos*)- 
phical and Literary,’ J 871, vo], ii, ; AValter 
Pater in ^ Appreciations,’ 1H90; Mr. A. C. 
Swinburne in ^Miscellanies,’ 1880; Mr. John 
Morley (in ‘ Introduction ’ to edition of 
poems ill 1888); and J. B. i.owell (in 
‘Among my Books’). J. S. Mill in his* Auto- 
biography (pp. 146, &c. ) has an interesting 
account of the effect upon himself of reading 
VVords worth. The soothing influence which 
Mill recognised no doubt explains the strong 
affection which Wordsworth has inspired in 
all sympathetic readers. No ])oet has been 
more loved because none has expressed more 
mrcibly and truly the deepest moral emotions, 
iSome critics have laboured to show that his 
poetry was not a philosophy such as Colc- 
ndge fondly expected to findi in the ‘Excur- 
sion. Wordsworth was to begin by exposing 


the ‘ sandy soj^hisma of I.»ockG/ and to tfac^ 
the reconciliation of true idealiam and t&e 
realism (CoLBBiix?®, Leiter^^ ii. 648), Woi^s- 
worth, in fact, was only puxxled by mfta^ 
physical arguments, and could not, if .toy 
one could, transmute them into poetry* 
llis ‘ philosophy,’ if he be allowed to have 
one, must be taken to correspond to a pro- 
found and consistent pc^rception of certain 
vitally important aspects of human life. 
His aim from the first was trO find fit utter- 
ance for the primary and simple feelings, 
'flic attempt to utter the corresponding 
truths has an awkward tendency to de- 
generate into platitude; and. Wordsworth’s 
revolt against the ^artificial’ style of the 
previous scliool led to his trivialities. He 
seems U) have thought that because the 
peasant ba.s the feelings common to man, 
the peasant’s language could give them ade- 
quate exjiression. lie l>ecame inartistic at 
times from fear of being unnatural. He fully 
recognised, indeed, the necessity of polishing 
his ])oems, as is s!>owm by his continual re- 
visions (given in Kuight*a etlition). A cer- 
tain climisiness always remains ; but in his 
earli4‘r ]M‘riod he had the power of am*ating 
simple thought with the magic of poetical, 
inspirarton. The great stimulus camo from 
tiu* French revolution. The sympathy which 
he felt with the suppo.-^ed restoration of an 
idyllic ord>*r disappeared when it took the 
form of social flisintegration. T^e growth 
of j)auperism and the fac^MPj^syatem, and 
the decay of obi simple society, intensified 
the impression ; and some of hia noblest 
])oems are dt‘voted to celebrating tbe^irtues 
which be took to be endangered. Words- 
worth’s love of ‘ nature ’ is partly an expres- 
sion of tlie same feeling. Ho loved the 
mountains IxM^ause they w'ere the barriers 
which protected tlie peasant. Ho loved 
them also because they echoed hU own most 
characteristic moo<l8. His ‘mystical’ ot 
pantheistic view of nature meant the delight 
of the lonely munings when he had to 
‘ grasp a tree ’ to convince himself of the 
reality of the world (4W>>not>#, ii. 28^. The 
lovo of nature was therefore the other side 
of his ‘egotism.’ He bated the scientiflo 
view which substitute mere matter of fact 
for emotional stimulus. Th|& truth and 
power of his sentiment make this the humM* 
original and most purely poetical element 
in his writings, lie could as little rival 
Coleridge and »Shelley in soaring above the 
commonplace world as Byron or Buttts tit 
uttering the passions. But in his own 
domain, the expression of the deep and 
solemn emotions of a quiet recluse Stoong 
simido people and impressive scenery^ be 
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b equally uuetttpaflwble. Miss Fenwick 
BfkfB (Tatmk^ OorrejfpoTtdmce, 109) that 
all bis affections were so powertui that| had. 
his intellect been less strong^ .Hhey must 
have destroyed him long ago.* Coleridge 
notices his strong tendency to hypochondria 
<Mbtbtab]>, Oroujp of Englishmens p. 164). 
Wordsworth’s solidity gave him always a 
certain ^ alacrity in sinking;’ and it was 
chiefly during the period which followed his 

K t intellectual crisis that he achieved his 
^ est flights. In later years ho was an 
excellent distributor of stamps, but, except 
in the opinion of one or two very sealous 
disciples, a very inferior poet. 

Wordsworth, according to Haydon {Li/Ss 
iii. 223), was exactly 5 feet 9| inches in 
height. Ho was of sturdy large-boned 
clumsily built figure, looking like one of his 
respectable dalesmen. Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, 
and De Quincey speak of his eyes as glowing 
at times with remarkable fire. - De Quincey 
says that the ‘ Richardson’ portrait of Nel- 
son was an exact likeness ; but the impres- 
sion is scarcely confirmed by his portraits. 
They show a strong bony framework, a 
heavy mouth, aqd a prominent nose, and 
pome are more suggestive of strength than 
of fire. After leaving Racedown he was en- 
tirely without the sense of smell (Southey, 
Zt/e, i. 63). . . 

Professor Knight gives a list of Words- 
worth’s portraits in MVorks,’ ii. 402-31. 
Original pdAravts are: 1, Half-length, by 
an unknown artist at Stovvey in 1797, men- 
tioned in Cottle’s * Early Recollections ’ (i. 
317) ; bought in 1887 by Mr. George, the 
bookseller at Bristol. 2. Drawing in black 
chalk by Robert Hancock [q. v.j in 1798; 
engraved in Cottle’s ^ Recollections ; ’ now in 
National Portrait Gallery, London. 3, Por- 
trait by William Hazlitt in 1803; ridiculed 
by Southey in ‘ Life end Correspondence * (ii. 
238). 4. Oil painting by Richard Carriitbers 
in ltJI7 ; belonged to the Rev. Thomas 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Wordsworth’s nephew ; 
engraved by Meyer, and reproduced in 
Tuttn’s ^ ^ Wordsworth Birthday Book.’ 
6, Pencil drawing by Edward Nash in 1818 ; 
bought at. Southey’s sale by Mrs. Joshua 
Stanger ; engraved for Wordsworth’s * Prose 
Works ’ (see Southey, Life and Corre^K v. 
60). 6. A crayon drawing by B. R. Haydon 
in 1818; given to Wordsworth, and, after- 
wards by his sons to Mys* Walter Field; 
engraved by Thomas Landseer in 1831. 7. A 
portrait by Haydon; introduced into bis 
I Christ’s Entry into Jerusaleih,’. exhibited 
in 1820, where Wordsworth appears m a 
reverent disciple ; the picture is now in the 
Roman oathoiio cathearal at Cincinnati ; a 


dark study for the head was bought by Hr. 
Stephen Pearce at Haydpn’s sale. 8. A 
small hali^length by Mr. . AVilUam Boxall, 
Tt831, belonging to Mr, Gordon Wordsworth, 
the poet’s gmndson ; engraved for l^leed’s 
American edition of 1844, and elsewhere. 

9. Lithograph by William Wil kins 

for ^Men of the Day’ about ISSSj called 
by Wordsworth the / Stamp- Distributor/ 

10. Medallion in wax by Wi wl Wyon, 1835. 

11. Portrait 1^ Joseph Severn [q. v.] when 
at Dome in 1837 ; in possession of the poet’s 
grandson, principal of the Elphinstbne Col- 
lege, Bombay. 12. Three*quarter length by 
Henry William Pickersgifl [q. v.l painted 
for St. John’s College, CamWiuge, in IM#; 
copies were made by H, H. Pickersgili, the 
artist’s son, for Mrs. Quillinan, and for the 
Master of Trinity. 13. Portrait by H. V. 
Pickersgili, painted for Sir Robert Peel in 
1840 ; engraved in the * Memoirs; ’ a replica 
at the National Portrait Gallery, London. 

14. Miniature on ivory by Miss Margaret 
Gillies in 1841 for Mr. Moon, the publisher, 
for an engraving issued in 1841 and again 
in 1853 ; the original afterwards belonged to 
Sir Henry Doiilton, and was engraved for a 
volume of ^ Selections ’ compiled by the 
Wordsworth Society; Miss Gillies made 
three copies, introducing Mrs.. Wordsworth, 
and a profile, engraved in the ‘ New Spirit 
of the Age,’ by Richard Henry Home [q. v.] 

15. Portrait representing WordswortV as- 
cending Ilelvellyn, by B. R. Haydon, 1842 ; 
Mrs. Browning wrote a sonnet upon this por- 
trait, which has been engraved. 16, An un- 
finished portrait by Haydon in 1846, be- 
longing to Mr, Francis Bennoch, representing 
Wordsworth seated on Helvellyn. 1?. Por- 
trait painted in 1844 by Henry Inman, an 
American artist, for Professor Reed of Phila- 
delphia, now in America ; a replica was given 
to Wordsworth. 1 8. A miniature in water- 
colours by Thoinas Carrick [q, v,] Two 
sketches of Wordsworth’s head by Samuel 
Laurence [q. v.] belonged to Mr. J. Dykes 
Campbell. A bust of Wordsworth by Cnan- 
trey, executed before 1821, is at Ooleorton, 
Another bust was by Mr. Angus Fletcher, 
brother of Mrs. Fletcher of Lancrigg. The 
statue in the baptistery at Westminster 
Abbey is by Frederick Thrum [q, y.], who 
used a plaster-cast taken from Wordsworth’s 
face during life. A medalKon in Oraamere 
church is by Thomas Woolner [q. v.] 

Dove Cottage was bought by subscription 
in 1891, and is held by trustees for thfe. 
public. The other houses occupi^ 
Wordsworth are still in existence. For an 
account of various places associated with 
Wordsworth see Professor Knight’s * En^ 
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lish l^alio District as iiiterprotod in the Poems | 
of AVordsworth/ 1891, and Canon Uawns- ! 
lev's ‘ Litorary As8o<;iations of the English • 
Lakes/ Glasgow, 1894. j 

Wordsworth’s works are: 1. / An Even- ' 
ing AValk : an Epistle . . . to a Young Lady ■ 
from ^e Lakes of the North oi England, ; 
1793. ‘ Descriptive 8ketcl»es in V’erse, ; 

taken during 4^ pedt‘strian lour intheltahan, t 
Grison, Swiss, and Savoyard Alps/ 1/93. 
3. ‘Lyrical Ballads. Avith a few other]X)oras/ 
1798/1 vol. 8vo (anoii.) I'here are four 
poems by ( ’ol«*ridgt*. A reprint, edited hy 
Professor DowTlen, was published in 1891 ; 
and another, e<lited by Mr. '^l'. liutcbiuson, in 
1^1)8 ( both with valuable notes). I. * Lyrical 
Ballads, witli otleu* poems/ 18(K}, 2 vols. 
8vo. The lirst ropresiuits t he vol nine of 1798, 
and is calh‘d ‘ socoud edition/ omitting ‘ The 
Convict/ by \\"ords worth, including (hde- 
ridge’s ‘ Love/ making some changes, and 
adding a ‘preface;’ reprinted in 1803 at. 
Philadelphia, U.S, ’Fhe second volume, 
containing new poems, is not calb.'d second 
edition. Another edition appeared in 1802, 
vol. i. calhal a ‘ third edition/ and vol. ii., 
to which are added the ‘preface’ of |8(KJ 
and an ‘ appendix ’ on poetic dictio?i, *si‘Coud 
edition / and anotluT, in two volumes, both 
calh'd ‘ fourtli edition/ in l^Oo. 5. ‘Poems 
in two voluiiifjs,’ 1807, 2 a'oIs. Svo. 0. * Con- 
cerning the Kelation.s of (ireat Britain, 
Spain, and Portugal to eacdi other, and to 
the Common Enemy at this Crisis, and spi*- 
cifically as aU'ected by the Convention of 
Cintra . . ./ 1800, 1 yol. Svo ; 2ml edit. 
1820; new edit. 1S2(). 7. ‘The Exenrsion, 

being a portion of the Uecluse/ 181 1, 4to. 
In the notes is the ‘ <'s.say upon epita]>hs/ 
from the ‘ Erieiid ’ of 22 Fe.b. 1 810. 8. ‘ Tlie 

AVhite Doe of llyl'^tniu*; or tlie Fate of the 
Nortons/ 1815, I vol. 4to ; includes the 
‘Force of Prayer; or the Founding of Bol- 
ton Abb(w.* 9. ‘A Letter to a Friend of 
Kobert Burns’ CTame.s Gray), J816, 1 vol. 
Svo. 10. ‘Thanksgiving Ode, 18 Jan. 1810, 
with other short ])if‘ccs, chiefly referring to 
recent events/ I8l0, I vol. 8vo. 11. ‘ J’wo 
Addresso.s to the Freeliolders of AVestniore- 
land/ 1818, 1 vol. Hvo. 12. ‘ Peter Bell: a 
Tale in Verse/ 1819, 1 vol. Svo (with four 
sonnets); 2n(l edit. 1819. 13. ‘The Wag- 

goner: a poem ; to wliich are added Sonnets,’ 
1819. 14. ‘ The River Duddon : a Series of 

Sonnets, Vaudraeour and Julia, and other 
Pofins, to which is annexed “A Topographi- 
cal Description of the Country of the Lakes 
- • // ^B20, 1 vol. Svo. The topographical 
de.scriptioii was first prefixed to the Rev. 
Joseph Wilkinson’s ‘ Select Views in Cum- 
berland, &c.’ (fol. 1810). A third edition 


(first separately published) in fourth 

1823, fifth as ‘ A Guide through the Lakes/ 
with ‘ considerable additions/ 1836* 16» 
uiorials of a Tour on the Contiuentr 182S/ 

I vol. Svo. 13. ‘ Ecclesiastical Sketches/ 
ri822], I vol. Svo. 17. ‘Lines after the 
beatli fd* Cliarles Lamb/ privately printed 
without title or date in 1835 or 1836. 
18. ‘Yarrow Revisited, and other Poems/ 
1835, 1 vol. 12mo; again in 1889, 19. ‘The 
Sonnets of WonJ-sworih . . . with a few 
additional um>s now first published/ 1838^ 

1 vol. Svo. 20. ‘ Poems chiefly of early and 
late years/ including ‘The Borderers/ 1842, 

1 vol. Svo ; also issued as vol. vii. to* Poeti- 
cal Works ’ of 1836. 21. ‘ Kendal and Win- 
dermere Riiilway : Two letters reprinted from 
tlie “Morning Post,” revised, witli additions/ 
ii.d. (end of 1 844). 22. ‘Ode on the In- 
stallation of H.R.II. Prince Albert as 
Chancellor of the Cniversity of Cambrhlge/ 
ri847\ 4to. 23. ‘The Prelude, or Growth 
of a poet’s Mind/ 1850, I vol. Svo (pos- 
thumous). 2 4. The fi rst book of the ‘ Recluse * 
was published in 1888. 

Collective editions during AVordsworth's 
life are: 1. ‘ Poems,’ 1815, 2 vois. Svo. It 
inclmled pn'viotts publications, except tho* 
‘ Excursion/ and some additional pocin«? 
Tlu*re was a new preface, and at the end of 
vol. i. an cs.sav, supplementary to the pro** 
face. The f>ld preface and appendix are at 
the end of vol. ii. A third volume was 
made up in 1820 by binding^o/Jfl^Ker * Peter 
Bell,’ tlie ‘ River Duddon/ the ‘ Waggoner/ 
and the ‘ 'J'hanksgiving Ode.’ 2. * Miscel- 
laneous Poems,’ 1820, 4 vols, l2mo ; includes 
all except the ‘Excursion;* it wa|trepub- 
lishfMl at Boston, Ma.ss. 3. ‘ Poetical^otks/ 
1827, 5 vols, l2mo ; including the ‘ Excur- 
sion ; ’ ntprintod by Galigimhi in Paris, 1828. 

4. ‘ Poetical Works/ 1832, 4 vols. 8vo, 

5. ‘Poeticid Works/ 1836, 6 vols. 8vo. 
Moxon’s stereotv])ed edition, reprinted 1840, 
1841, 1842, 1843, 1846, 1849. A sujpple- 
ment, containing new sonnets and , dOine 
Latin translations by his »dn John, was 
addl'd to vol. V. of 1840, and ‘Poems of 
Fairly and J^ate Years’ of 1842 was add^d 
as a seventh volume. 6. ‘ Po^s/ 1846, 
1 vol. royal 8vo ; reprinted in 1846> 1847, 
1849, 1851. 7. ‘ Poetical Works/ 1^9-60, 
0 vols. 12mo. AVordsworth published a 
translation of part of the first book of tho 
GFhieid ’ in the ‘ Philologloicd .Muscum’ for 
3832. The chief later editions are that by 
Professor Kniglit in eight volumes obtayo 

j (1882-6), followed by his ‘ Life * ifi 8 voU^ y 
' edition in one volume octavo, with prefabs 
Mr. John Mori ey, 1888 ; the Aldine edition 
in 7 vols. sm. 8vo, 1893, edited by Pieofeasor 
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Bowdekij imd the Oxford miniature edition 
in 5 tole* 24!ho, 1896> edited by Mr, T. 
Hutchinson. The text of the last two editions 
is remarkably correct. /I^oetical and Prose 
Works, togetJier with Dorothy Wordsworth's 
Journals/ 1806, edited by Professor Knight. 
The life and letters momlsed for this edition 
have not yet been published. Miss Fenwick^s 
notes, j^rtly given in the ‘ Memoir,' Avere first 
added to the poems in a six-volume edition, 
published by Moxoh in 1857. A volume of 
* ^lections^ was published with preface by 
J. Hine in 1831, and again in 1834. The 
^Sonnets* were collected (with some addi- 
tions) in 1838. Other ‘ Selections ' are edited 
by F. T. Palgravo, 1865, Matthew Arnold, 
1879, and by Professor Knight and other 
members of the Wordsworth Society, 1888. 
The prose works, in 3 vols. 8vo, were edited 
by DrI Grosart in 1876, 

Professor Dowden's * Bibliography and 
Chronological List ' appears in vol. vii. of his 
edition of * Wordsw^orth's Poetical W orks.’ 
There is also a bibliography in Professor 
Knight's 1882-0 edition (vol. i. pp. xxxix- 
xlvii), and a chronological table in tlie same 
voluine, revised and corrected in vol. viii. pp. 
826-87. A revision’ of the bibliography and 
Chronological table appears in the edition of 
1896, vol. viii. Mr. J. II. Tutin contributed 
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some intei^tinjr details iU regard to the 
^ Lyrical Ballads ' see * A Description r)f the 
Wordsworth and Coleridge Manuscripts in 
the possession of Mr. T. Norton Longman, 
edited Vith notes by W. Hale White,’ 1897. 

{The Memoirs of William Wordsworth, by 
Ohristopher Wordsworth (afterwards bishop of 
Lincoln), his nephew, 1851, 2 vols. 8vo, gives 
a useful though not very full narrative. The 
life by Professor Knight, in 3 vols. 8vo (1889). 
forms the ninth, tenth, and eleventh volumes of 
the Poetical Works, &c., and adds a considerable 
number of letters and other materials. The 
short life by Mr, F. W. Myers in the * Men of 
Letters' series is an admirable summary and 
criticism. See also * AVilliani Wordsworth,’ by 
Elizabeth Wordsworth, 1891. La jour»esso do 
Wordsworth, par Emile Legouis, 1896, is .a 
singularly interesting and careful study of the 
early life. An En^ish translation by J. W. 
Matthews appeared in 1898. William Words- 
worth: sein Leben, seine Werke, .seine Zoit- 
genossen, von Marie Gothein, 1893, 2 v6Is., is 
pfunstaki ng and sympathetic. The second volume 
Consists of translations into German. Other 
books of original materials are : Cottle's Early 
Keeollsctiohsi, 1837 (republished with alterations 
as Reminiscences, 1847); Coleridge’s Biographia 
Literaria; Letters , of S. T. CoUirklgo, 1893; 


I^etters of the I^ake Poets (prh'utely printed 
1889), pp, d29->86 for Wordsworth’s letters; 
Memorials of Colcorton, 1887, 2 vols. edited by 
Professor Knight; Mrs. Sandford’s Thomas 
Poole, 1888, i. 225, 238, 241. 298, ii. 64,68, 
120, 269, &c, ; Lamb’s Letters; Southey’s Life 
and Letters and Select Correspondence ; Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scot t ; De Quincey’s Worclsvlbrth in 
‘ Lake Poets ; ’ Moore’s Diaries; C{abb ffobinson’s 
Diaries, passim ; Campbell’s Life of Coleridge ; 
dayden’s Samuel Rogers and his Contemporaries, 
1889, 2 vols. (many references) ; Cnrlylea Remi- 
niscences ; Martineau's Autobiography, 1877» ii. 
234-44; Haydons Corresponc^ee and Table 
Talk, ji, 18-69 (letters); Tom Taylor’s Life of 
Haydon, i. 135, 297, 325, 384, ii. 11, iii. 218, 
223, 302, 306 ; Keats’s AVorks (Buxton Formally, 
iii. 45, 92, 101, 107, 351-6 ; Leigh Hunt’s Auto- 
biography, 1860, pp. 247-9; Pattison’s The 
Brothers Wiffen, 1880, pp. 32-42; Life of Alaric 
Watts, 1884, i. 234-47, 281-8 ; Gillies’s Memoirs 
of a Literary Votemn, 1851, ii. 137-73; Mrs. 
(Elizii) Fletcher’s Autobiography, 1874, pp. 213. 
&c. ; Sir Henry Taylors Autobiography, i. 
172-82, 190, 333-9, ii. 64-62 ; YarnaU’s Words- 
worth and the Coleridges, 1899 ; Fields’s Yester- 
days with Authors. The Wordsworth Society 
published eight volumes of Transactions (1880, 
&c.), which contain some letters and notes upon 
various details. A life of Dorothy Wordsworth 
by Edmund Leo appeared in 1886. Tho writer 
has especially to thank Mr. W, Halo AVhite for 
many iuggestiona and corroction-s."! L. S, 

WORGAN, JOn N (1724-1790), organist 
and composer, of Welsh descent, and the 
son of a surveyor, was born in London in 
1724. He becaino a pupil of his brother, 
James AVorgan (1716-1763), organist of 
Vauxliall Gardens, and ho subsequently 
studied under Thomas Roseingrave[8ee under 
llosEi NGR^VE, Daniel] and Qeminiani. John 
AVorgau speedily took a foremost place as 
a skilful organist. In succession to his brother 
James he was organist at St. Mary Under- 
shaft with St. Mary Axe, about 1749, at 
Vauxhall Gardens, 1751 to 1774, and at St. 
Botolph, Aldgate, in 1753. He SJibsequently 
became organist of St. John’s Chapel, Bed- 
ford How, in 1700L; and, in succession to 
his brother, he held the post of ‘composer’ 
to Vauxhall Gardens from 1763 to 1761, and 
again from I770tol774. He took the degree of 
bachelor in music at Cambridge in 1748, and 
the doctorate in 1776. He died at 22 (now 
66) Gower Street on 24 Aug, 1790, and was 
buried in St. Andrew Undershaft on 31 Aug., 
whonCharles AVesloy (1767-1834) [q.v,], one 
of his favourite pupils, presided at the oi^n. 

Four interesting tributes are extant to 
the remarkable powers of Worgan as an or- 
ganist, whose performances always attracted 
great crowds of both professors and amateurs. 
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Handel said : * Mr. Wor^an shall sit by me; 
ho plays my music very well at \ auxliall. 
Kieliard Cecil [q.v.l wrote : < Admiration and 
feelinj^ are very distinct from each other. 
Some music andoratory enchant and astonish, 
but tliey speak not to the heart. . . . J)r. 
Woff^iii has so touched the organ at 
John^s Wiat I liave been turning backward 
and forward* over the prayer-book for the 
first lesson in Isaiah and wondered that I 
could not find Isaiah there!* Martin Madan 
(172(5-^1790) [q.v.], in a satirical song upon 
Joah Bates anonymously, and 

set to music by Samuel Wesley (1700 -1837) 

I q. v.l, entitled ‘ The Organ laid open, 

^accd him as a plaver upon an equality wdth 
liandel: 

Let Handel or Worgan go thresh at the organ. 

Burney refers to him as ‘ a very masterly 
and learned fiiguist on the organ.* 

As a composer Worgau was not great. 
Jlis compositions, now forgotten, include i 
two oratorios : < Hannah * ( King’s Theatre, j 
Haymarket, 3 April 1704) and * Mana.sseh * | 
(Lock Hospital (.Miapel, 30 -\pril 1700) ; ‘ We 
will rejoice in Thy salvat ion,’ a thanksgiving 
anthem for victories (29 Nov. 1759); many 
aongs for Vauxhall ( Jardens, of which t hi rt een 
hooks (at least) were published ; psalm- 
tunes, glees, organ music, and sonatas and 
other piec(‘8 for the harpsichord. Some of | 
bis manuscripts are iu Britisli Museum} 
Addit. MSS. 31070, 3100:1, .39509, and :ir>()38. { 

Worgan Is jiersisteiitly credited with | 
having composed the Ka>t:cr hymn. As a ' 
matter of fact tin* tune appeared (anony- I 
inously) in ‘Lyra Diividica* (1708) sixteen j 
years before AVorgan was born. ! 

[Quarterly Musical M.MgM}?iriy and Rtndew, I 
V. 113 (a very full mcTuoir) ; (J rove's Dictionary j 
-of Music and MusiciMns, iv. 48G; biographical j 
preface to Kev. Henry Parr's (Ihiuvh of Knglaml j 
Psalmody; Burney’s Hist, of Music, iv. 666; ! 
Brit. Mils. Cat.; Musical Times, August 1888, ’ 
p. 490, for a reference to Worgan's grarnUon, 
George )JV"orgaTi.J K. G. K. 

WORLIDGE or WOOLRIDGE, J( )IIN 
(Jl, 1069-1098), agricultural writer, who re- 
sided at Petersfield, Hampshire, is of intere.st 
in the history of agricultural literature as 
the compiler of the first systematic treatise 
on husbandry on a large and comprehensive 
scale. He was a correspondent of John 
Houghton [q.v.], who gives in liis ‘Tietters’ 
41081) tAvo contributions by ‘the ingenious 
Mr. John Worlidge of Petersfield in Hamp- 
shire,’ on ‘ a great improvement of land by 
parsley,’ and on ‘ improving and lyning of 
Syder.’ 

Worlldge’s ‘ Systema Agricultu"®, or the 


Mvsterv of Husbandry discovorod , * • by 
J.*'W.,’Geut.,* first published in 1069, went 
through a number of editions (1676, 1681| 
1087, 1710) before it was supplanted in 
popular favour by the numerous agricultural 
relertmce books which are a feature of the 
eighteenth century. He appears to have 
carefully studied the writings of his pro- 
deces.si)rs, Fitzherhert, Sir Richard Wes^ 
ton, Robert Child, Walter Blith, Gabriel 
Plattes, Sir Hugh Plat [q.v.], and the anony** 
mous writers wdiose works were publish^ 
by Samuel Ilartlib [q.v.] AVorlidge’s system 
of husbandry maybe rt^garded as gathering 
into a focus" the scattered information pub-* 
H.shcd during the 2)eriod of the Common-* 
wealth. i 

Be.'-^ides the ‘ Systema Agricultur8e,| Wor^ 
lidge wrote (mostly under the initials of 
‘J. W., ( Jent.’) the following: l.^Vinetum 
Britannicum, or a Treatise of Cider,* 1670; 
2nd edit. 1078 ; 3rd edit. 1091, dedicated to 
Eliii-s A.'^hmole. 2. ‘Apiarium, or a Dis- 
course of Bees,* 1070. 3. ‘ Systema Horti- 

culturas or the Art of Oarilcning,' 1677. 
4. ‘ The most easie Method of Making the 
best (\vder,* 1087, 5. ‘The Complete Beo 
Master* (a revised edition of No. 2), 1698. 

[Houghton’s Letters, 1681, pp. 130, 103 7 
CiitIU»ei‘r Jolinson’s Farmer's Cycloptedia, p. 
1311 ; Worlidgo’s works cited above ; Bril. Mus. 
s.v. ‘ J. W., Giut.’] B, C-R. 

WORLIDGE. TlIOMA>S (1700 1766), 

pulnttir aufl etcher, *i)rn at^^eiSl^borough of 
Homan catholic parents in T7(X), studied art 
in London as a pupil of a (jonoes*^ refugee^ 
Alessandro Maria Grimaldi (1659-1732) ^ 
(IIuBiiU and.Mvuriy, Mnniwl des tHurieiix 
H deft Amafeurft de I'Art^ 1808, ix. 132). 
He painted portraits of his master Grimaldi 
and Ills master's wife about 1720. lie 
married Grimaldi’s daughter, and long re- 
mained on intimate’ terms with Alexander 
(iriinaldi, his masters son. Subs^uently 
he received instruction from Louis Peter 
Boitard [q. v.] About 1736 Worlidge end 
the younger Grimaldi arf3 said to have 
visited Birmingham, where W"orlidge reintro- 
duced the art of painting on glass. For a 
time, too, he seems to have practised portrait- 
painting at Bath, 

About 1740 W^orlidge settled in Tjondon 
in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, 
where he remained for the rest of his life. 
At one time Worlidge’s address was 
the Piazza, Covent Garden.* He afterwards 
resided in Bedford Street and King Street 
in the same neighbourhood. Though his 
portraits in oil and pastel enjoyed some 
vogue, his first reputation was made by his 
miniature portraits. In middle life his 
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most papular work consiflted of heads in 
blackleaa pencil^ for which he charged two 
guineas apiece. Numerous leaders of 
fashionable society employed him to make 
drawings of the kind. Finally he concen- 
trated bis energi^ on etching in the style of 
Rembrandt. He used a dry-needle with 
triangular point. He copied some of Rem- 
branat’s prints, among them the artist’s por- 
trait of nimself and the hundred-guelder 
plate. The copies are said to have been 
sometimes mistaken for the originals. An 
etching after Rembrandt’s portrait of Sir 
John Astiley was described by Walpole as 
Worlidge’s best piece.* 

One of Worlidge’s most popular plates, 
although it was not of great artistic value, 
depicted the installation of the Earl of West- 
morland as chancellor of the university at 
the theatre at Oxford in 1761. Worlidge re- 
presents himself in the gallery on the right 
in the act of drawing the scene with his 
(second) wife beside him. In the correspond- j 
ing place on the left-hand side of the plate is a j 
portrait of his brother-in-law, Alexander Qri- ' 
maldi. Most of the numerous heads and ligi ires ■ 
are portraits. A plate of the bust of Cicero ' 
at Oxford (known as the I’omfret bust) also 
enjoyed a wide vogue. 

In April 1764 Worlidge caused a large 
collection of his works to be sold by public 
auction. The printed catalogue boro the 
jtitle, ‘ A Collection of Pictures painted 
by Mr. Worlidge of Covent Carden, consist- ' 
ing of llistbrie^’0 Heads, Landscapes, and 
Dead Game, and also some Drawings.’ The 
highest price fetched was dl. I5.s. which 
'was given for a * fine head ’ after Rembrandt, 
In 1763 he settled in Great Queen Street 
in a large house built by Inigo .lones. It 
adjoined the present site of the Freemasons* 
Tavern. The previous occiipiei’s included 8ir 
Godfrey Kncller and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
In his last years he spent much of his leisure 
in a country house situated in Messrs. Ken- 
nedy & Leigh’s ‘nursery-ground’ at Ham- 
mersmith. There ho died on 23 Sept. 1766, 
and was buried in Hammersmith# cliurcb. 
A plain marble slab, inscribed with verses 
by Dr. William Kenrick [q.v.J, was placed 
on the wall of the church J it is now at the 
east end of the south aisle. More than six- 
teen hundred prints and more than thirteen 
hundred drawii^ by Worlidge were sold by 
Langford in JVfi-rch 1767 by order of his 
widow and executrix. 

Worlidge*8 last work was n series of 182 
etchinjm of gems from the antique (three are 
in du^icate). The series was published in 
parts, some of which seem to have been issued 
08 early as 1764 ; but Worlidge died before 


the work was completed. It was finished 
W his pupils William Grimaldi [q.v.] and 
Greorge Powle, and, being printed on satin, 
was published by his widow in 1768 at the 
price of eighteen guineas a copy. In its ori- 
ginal shape the volume bore the. title, ‘ A 
select Collection of Drawings from curious 
"antique Gems, most of them in the pos- 
session of the Nobility and GentrjA of this 
Kingdom, etched after the manner of Rem- 
brandt by T. Worlidge, printed by Dryden 
Leach for M. Worlidge, Great Queen Street, 
Lincolns Inn Fields; and M. Wicksteed, 
Seal-engraver at Bath, MD.ccLXViri’ (8vo). 
The frontispiece, dated in 1754, shows 
Worlidge drawing the Pomfret bust qf 
Cicero ; behind on an easel is a po? 
trait of his second wife, Maiy. No 
letterpress was included originally in the 
volume, but between 1768 and 1780 a few 
copies were issued with letterpress. After 
1780 a new edition in quarto, deceptively 
bearing the original date of 1768, appeared 
with letterpress in two volumes at five 
guineas each. Tlie title-page omits men- 
tion of ‘ M. Wicksteed’s’ name, but is other- 
wise a replica of the first. Some of the old 
copper plates (108 in all) were reproduced in 
‘ Antique Geras, etched by T. Worlidge on 
Copper Plates, in tlio Possession of Sheffield 
Grace, Esq.,’ London, 1828, 4to (privately 
printed). Charles William King in his ‘ An- 
tique Gems’ (1872, i, 469) says that Wor- 
lidge’s plates, though displaying incredible 
labour, are often inferior to those of Spils- 
bury in catching the spirit of the originals, 
and the descriptions placed below contain 
ridiculous misnomers. As with most of the 
connoisseurs of his day, Worlidge’s taste 
was not sufficiently educated to enable him 
to distinguish a genuine from a spurious an- 
timie. 

Worlidge, who is said to have been hand- 
some in youth, was extremely corpulent in 
later life. He was hot-tempered, habitually 
employing strong language, gluttonous, and 
often drunk ; on one occasion a drunken de- 
bauch in which he took a prominent part 
lasted three whole days and nights. Care- 
less in dress, he was recklessly extravagant 
ill money matters. Latterly he was a 
martyr to the gout. 

Worlidge was thrice married : first, to 
Arabella (6. 1709), daughter of Alessandro 
Grimaldi (ff. 1732) ; she died before^ ; 1749/ 
The name of his second wife was Mary. 
He married in 1763 liis third wife,. Elijsabeth 
Wicksteed, a young woman of great personal 
attractions, daughter of a toyman of Bath, 
and apparently sister of a well-known s^al- 
engraver there. She assisted WbrUdge in his 
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artistic work, and gained a reputalion for 
herself hj her skill in copying naintings 
in needlework. After Worlidge s ueatli sho 
carried on the sale of his otchings at his 
house in Great Queen Street; but she let 
the mansion to Mrs. l)arbv and her daxighter, 

named Ashley, who had been one of Wor- I 
lidge’s intimate friends. AVorlidge is said 
to have had thirty^two children by liis three 
marriages, but only Thomas, a son by his 
third wife, survived him. This son married, 
in 1787, Pluv-be, daughter of Alexander 
Grimaldi (1714 1800); slu? was burie<l in, 
iyunliill Fields on 14 Ja?i. 1829. Her Inis- ] 
band migrated to tJie W'est Indies in 1792. | 
III March 1820 he was again in London, and j 
wbih' employed as compositf)!* in the ollice of ; 
the ‘ Morning Advertiser’ was sent to pri- 
son for an assault. His father drew a 
portrait of him, which bore the title 'A 
Jioy’s Head.’ 

Worlidge drew a pencil portrait of him- 
self, which is reproduced in Walpole’s , 
‘Anecdotes’ (ed. Wortmm). I 

Many examples of AVorlidge’s drawings | 
and etchings arc in tlu‘ Briti.sli ^luseum 
print-room. There is also there a priced 
catalogue of a selection of his (etchings. 

[Notes supplied hy the Kev. A. 1». Grimaldi; ' 
Stacey Grimaldi's Miscellan(Jous Writings, ed. 
x\. B. GriiiiaMi, 18S4, iv. (138 ; AValpole's 1 
Anecdotes of Painting, ed- Wovjium. ii, | 
.334 sq., with portrnir ; Gout. Alag, 17t»3; \ 
Fuseli’s .Anecdotes ; Si rutt’s Diet, of Kngravers ; j 
Bryan's Diet, of Artists,'] 

WORMALD, THO-AFAS (1802 1870),! 
surgeon, born at Peiitonville in January I 
1802, was son of .Tolin AVormald, a partner 
in Me.ssrs. (diihrs bank, and of Fanny, his 
wife. Ife was educated at tin* grammar 
school of Pat ley in A'orkshire, and after- ! 
wards by AV. Heald, vicar of Pirstal. He ; 
returned to l..ondon in 1818, and was then j 
apprenticed to Joliii Alieriiethy [q. v.’l, the ‘ 
surgeon to St. Purtholomtjw’s 1 1 o.spit al . } 1 is 
master soon employed him to make prepara- 
tions for liis Iccture.s, to teach the junior stu- 
dents, and to assist IMwurd Stanley (179:l- 
1862) [q. y.], the demonstrator of "anatomy 
in the medical school, in preserving speci- 
mens for the l^athological Mu.seum. Yet 
Wormald found time during his apprentice- ! 
ship to visit the continental schools. ' 

He was admitted a member of the I loyal 
College of Surgeons of England in 1824, 
and Abernethy, who w'asl^it this time con- 
templating th(i resignation of his lectureship 
n])on anatomy, made arrangements for 
ormald to become the demonstrator of 


anatomy in place of Stanley, who was to bo 
promoted to the lectureship. But when the 
time arrived for making the appointment 
Frederic Carpenter Skey fq, v.] wee elected 
demonstrator, and in October l824/Wjonttald 
was nominated house-suigeoto to (^Sir) Wil^ 
liam Lawrence [q. v.], then newly appointod 
surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital., In 

aiid in 1^28, when Skey temporarily left the 
hospital to join the Alclersgate Street school , 
of medicine, Wormald continu^ to act as 
sole demonstrator, a position he held for 
fifteen years. Ho was elected assistant sur- 
geon to 8t. Bart holome w’s Ilospitoltni 13 Feb. 
1838, but it was not until 3 Anril 1861 tlmt 
he became full surgeon to the ciiarity. Five 
years later, on 0 April 1867, he had roached 
the a^e of .sixty-five, at which the Iio^itivl re- 
gulat ions compelled him to resign omce. Ho 
was appointed consnlting surgeon, and re- 
tire<l to ills country house in Ilortfordshlre. 

At. the Foundling Hospital he was sur- 
geon fnnn 1813 to 18(H, and hiaf services 
were so highly appreciated that ho was 
chosen a governor in 1847. At the Royal 
(’ollege of Surgeons of England Wormald 
held all the important offices. Elected a 
fellow in 1843, lie was a member of the 
council, lH49-f57 ; Hunterian orator in 1867, 
<*xamincr 18r>8“(>8, and chairman of the 
midwifery board in 1864, He was a vlcen 
president in 1 863- 4, and ho was tdootedpresi-* 
dent in Isfio, «t 

He died at (lorucrsal in Yorkshire, during 
a visit, on 28 Dec. 1873, and is buried in 
TTighgate cemetery. He married Frances* 
M»‘acock in S;fepteniber 1828, andby ner had 
<iight children. 

Wormald was the last of the apprentices 
of John Abernethy, and at his deatlit lie last 
link was snapped which connected St. Bar- 
tliolomew’s llo-spiinl with Hunterian sur- 
gery. As a teacher of surgical anatomy 
Wormald has seldom been surpassed; as ja 
.surgeon he a perfect assistant, while his . 
meehanioal genius enabled him to exoel in 
the manipulative parts of his art. His sur- 
gical teaching was strictly clinical. He was 
a pertinent; and ready public speaker. 

Wormald ])ul)lishbd (with A. M. MeWhm- 
nie) ‘ A Series of Anatomical Sketches and 
Diagrams with Descriptions and References/ 
London, 1838, 4to ; reissued in 18^. These 
sketches form one of the best series of ans^ 
tomical plates issued for the use of students. 
They are true to nature and are not over? 
loaded with detail. 

[Memoir by Luther Holden, eSq., 

Engl., in the St. Bartholomevr’s Hospital 
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pwt$, 1374/ TOl. X*; Additional facts kindly 
giym.hty tke.late P* H« Wormald. oso., and by 
Hobart 6ray» tmauror of tba Foundling 
HosgitolO P’A.P. 

WOBNmd; RALPH NICHOLSON 
(1818t1877), art critic and keeper of the 
Narion^ .GaUaryf tk® of Robert Wor- 
num (178(1-1853), a well-known pianoforte 
maker of Store Street, Bedford Square, and 
inventor of tlienow; universally used i^right 
action for the pianoforte, was born at Thorn- 
ton, near Norbani,Norfcli Durham, on 39 Dec, 
1812. Haying studied at the London Uni- 
versity (University College) in 1832, he was 
to have read for tfxe bar, but lie soon aban- 
doned the Jaw, attended the studio of Henry 
Sass [q. v.j, and in 1834 went abroad, spend- 
ing six years in familiarising himself wdth the 
galleries of M unich, Dresden, Rome, Florence, 
and Paris. At the close of 1 839 he settled in 
London as a portrait-painter, but does not ap- 
pear to have exhibited at the Royal i\cadeniy, 
though he w^as honourably mentioned in the 
Westminster Hall cartoon competition of 
1840. In 1840 and onwards he contributed 
to the * Penny Cyclopsedia,' and in 1841 to 
Smith’s * Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities’ (to which he furnished the valuable 
article ^ Pictura’), wdiile he also wrote for the 
abortive ‘Biographical Dictionary ’of the So- 
ciety for the Didusion of Useful Knowledge. [ 
In 1846 ho began working for the ‘Art 
Journal/ and, having drawn attention to the 
Ihortcomings of the National Gallery cata- 
logues then* hi circulation, ho was authorised 
by Sir Robert Peel to compile an official cata- 
logue. This appeared in 1847, and served as 
‘ a model for similar publications throughout 
Europe.4 In 1848 Womum was appointed 
lecturer on art to the government schools of 
design, hilA in this capacity delivered lectures 
in the chief towns of England, besides issuing 
an enlijffhtened ‘ Essay upon the Schools of 
Design m France.* In 1851 he was awarded 
the prize of a hundred guineas offered by 
the ‘ Art Journal’ for the best essay on ‘ The 
Exhibition of 1851 as a Lesson in Taste.’ 
Next year he was appointed librarian and 
keeper of casts to the schools of design, tlien 
under (he direction of the board of trade. 
In December 1864 he was chosen as successor 
to General Thwaitea as keeper of the Na- 
tional Gallery and secretary to the trustees, 
upon the recommendation of Sir Charles 
E^tlake (see Ath^naum, 30 Dec. 1854 and 
6 Jan. 1855). The appointment of Worn urn 
was taken os an augury of reform in the 
administration of the National Gallery. 
Hitherto the office had been little more than 
a sinecure, and had been held at the small 
salary of 150/. a year with residence. The. 


duties were few,. being mainly clericaL Wor- 
num ’a ‘whole time and kaowledge were 
now secured for the public,’ and the aalaiy 
raised to 800/. a year (se3 Gent. Mag. 1866, 
i. 168). Eastlake himself was appointed di- 
rector of the gallery in March 1856, and in 
the following July were issued treasury 
minutes entirely reconstituting the adxnim- 
stration of this branch of the public service. 

In the same year (1855) 'V^rnum edited 
and practically rewrote a ‘ Biographical Cata- 
logue of the Principal Italian l^ainters,’ ‘ by 
a lady’ (Maria Farquhar), while in 1856 he 
contributed the ‘Lives’ of native artists to 
Creasy 8 ‘British Empire’ (London, 8vo). 
In 1860-^1 Wornum was chiefly instrumentid 
in getting the Turner collections, which had 
been banished first to Marlborough House, 
and then to South Kensington (1850-60), 
restored to their place in the National 
Gallery, in accordance with the terms of the 
artist’s bequest. During 1861 he edited, in 
a sumptuous folio, with a ‘ sensible and judi- 
cious’ memoir and notes, ‘ The Turner Gal- 
lery/ forming a series of sixty engravings. 
Thornbury, in his ‘Life of Turner^ (18G2), 
passed some disparaging remarks upon Wor- 
num ; his justification in adopting this tone 
was warmly combated in an able article in 
the ‘ Quarterly ’ (April 1862), in which Wor- 
num’s work was commended. In the intro- 
duction to the ‘Turner Gallery’ Wornum 
pleaded eloquently for an enlargement of the 
Trafalgar Square galleries, which w’ere quite 
inadequate to contain the 725 pictures then 
belonging to the nation. lie also deprecated 
the separation of the pictures by native from 
those by foreign artists. The best of Wor- 
num’s energies were devoted to the improve- 
ment and development of the National Gal- 
lery. He died at his residence, 20 Belsize 
Square, South Hampstead, on 15 Dec. 1877, 
leaving a widow and a large family. 

Wornum’achief separate publications were ; 
1. ‘The Epochs of Painting: a biographical 
and critical Essay on I’ainting and Painters 
of all Times and many Places,’ London, 1847, 
12mo ; enlarged, 1859 and 1864. This was 
dedicated by \Vornum to tJio memory of his 
father. Appended to the later editions is 
‘ a table of the contributions of some of the 
more eminent painters to tho exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy.’ This was largely 
adopted as a text-book for art school exami* 
nations. 2. ‘Analysis of Ornament: the 
Characteristics of Style and Introduction to 
the Study of tho History of Ornamented Art,’ 
London, 1856 ; 8|k edit. 1893. 3. ‘ Some 

Account of the Cife and Works of Hans 
Holbein, Painter, of Augsburg, with nume- 
rous illustrations,’ 1867, large 8vo. . Ap- 
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peudcKl to t}iis excellent biographical and 
critical work (dedicated ‘ To my friend, John 
Huskin’) is a valuable catalogue of portmita 
and drawings by Holbein at Windsor. 
4. ‘ Saul of Tarsus ; or Paul and Sweden- 
borg, By a Layman,’ London, 1877, 8vo. 
AVornum had been a member of the New 
Chureh, though as a ‘ non-separatist’ he re- 
mained*in communion with the church of 
England. Hi this book he expressed very 
strongly the notion of conflict netween the 
teaching of Christ and the theolog}' of St. 
Paul. 

In addition to the above works Worniim 
edited * Ijecturcs on Painting’ [by Barry, 
ppie, and Fuseli], 1848, 8vo, for the ^Bohn’ 
Library; Walpole’s * Anecdotes of Painting 
in England,’ with copious notes and emenda- 
tions, London, 1849, 3vols. (a revised edi- 
tion of this, which a])neared in 1888, is now 
the standard) ; ‘ The National Gallery; ’ a se- 
lection of pictures by the old masters, ]»hoto- 
graphed by L. Caldesi (witli annotations), 
London, 1888-73, fol. ; ‘ Etchings from the 
National Gallery,’ 18 plates, with notes, two 
series, 187 8-8, fol. 

[Geut. Mag. 18o2 ii. 649; Times, 18 and 
19 Dec. 1877 ; Art Journal, 1878, p. 75; Athe- 
naeum, 1877, ii. 823; EngliiNh CyolopaKlia ; Men 
of the lleign ; Bryaifs Piet, of Painters and En- 
gravers, h. 7*30; Cat. of Eastlake Library at 
National Gallery.] T. 8. 

WORSDALE, JAMES (1(192^-1767), 
portrait-painter, horn about 1692, was the 
son of a poor colour-grinder. He was en- 
gaged as a Servant to Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
and subsequently became liis apprentice, 
but was dismissed for surrej»tiliously marry- 
ing Lady Knelkn’s niece. In later times he 
claimed to be a natural son of Sir Godfrey. 
Though possessed of little artistic ability, 
Worsdale obtained a consid<‘rabIo amount 
of patronage as a ])C)rtrait-pain1er, and was 
appointed master-painter to Uie board of 
ordnance, his success being due mainly to 
his amusing conversation and clever sing- 
ing and acting. His portraits of Princess 
Louisa, Sir John Ligonier, the Duke of 
Devonshire, ^Bq^u’ Nash, and other persons 
of mark, were engraved by Brooks, Bock- 

associated with the stage, both in London 
and Dublin, and for a time belonged to a 
travelling company. In 1753 he acted at 
Drury Lane the part of Lady Pentweazle 
in Foote’s comedy ‘Taste.’ lie was pro- 
fessedly the author of a number of songs, 
plays, and operas, but||^e8e seem to have 
been chiefly the wor^ of others — needy 
writers whom ho exploited. Laetitia ITl- 
kington [q. v.], who was one of these, de- 


scribes him in her * Memoirs ’ in extremely 
uncomplimentary terms; and Vertue assorts 
that he pushed himself into notoriety solely 
by his artful ways and ^ shameless mounte- 
bank lies,’ Worsdale died on 11 {Tune 1767, 
and was buried in St. Paul’s, Covent Gar- 
den. A portrait of him, ]^nted by R. E. 
Pine, was engraved by pickinson, with the 
motto Ulidendo dicere verum.’. The dra- 
matic works ascribed to Worsdale are : 
1. ‘A Cure for a Scold,’ a ballad opera or 
farce taken from the Taming of the Shrow,^ 
1735 (acted at Drury I^ne 25 Feb. 1735, 
and at Covent Garden 27 March and 26 A^ril 
1750). 2. ^ The Assembly/ a farce in which 
he himself played the part of Lady Scandal. 
3. ‘The Queen of Spain/ 1744. 4, *Tho 

Extravagant Justice.’ 5. ‘Gasconade the 
Great/ 1759. Of these only the first and 
last were printed. 

[Walpoles Anecdotes (Dalhiway and Wor- 
num) ; V’orlue’s collections in Brit. Mus. Addit. 
MS. 23070, f. 37; Memoirs of Laetitia Pilking- 
ton, 1 748-54 ; CtK>ke's Memoirs of Samuel Foote ; 
Bakers Biographia Dramatica; Chaloner Smith's 
British Mezzotiuto Portraits ; GenesPs HUt. Ac- 
count, iii. 448.] F. M. 0*D. 

WORSLEY, CHARLES (1622-1656), 
major-g(‘neral, born on 24 June 1622, was 
the eldest sou of Ralph Worsley of Platt, 
Manchester, by Isabel, daughter of Edward, 
Massey of Manchester, and widow of AlexjJ 
ander Ford of Wigan (Bookbb, Anci&nW 
CIuipcl of Birch j p. 25 ; Court^bnet JReconh 
ofXtayichester^ 'iw 117). A^orsley was a cap- 
tain in some regiment of Lancashire parlia- 
montarians in 1644, but his early military ser- 
vices are not recorded (Bookbr, p. 69 ). On 
21 June 1650 parliament voted that a rejG(i- 
inent of foot sliould be raised in Lancaslure 
for Cromwell under such officers as he should 
be pleased to appoint. Of this regiment 
Worsley became lieutenant-colonel (Cbm- 
mons^ Journals^ iv. 428 ; Cal. State Papers^ 
Dom. 1650, p. 308). lie joined Cromwell's^ 
army with it at Edinburgh on 12 Sept. 1650, 
just after the battle of Dunbar (Bookkr, p. 
37). In August 1651, when Cromwell re- 
turned to England in pursuit of Charles I,. 
Worsley was sent into I^ncashire to assist 
Colonel Robert I/ilburno against James Stan- 
ley, seventh earl of Derby [q.v.], but arrived 
too late to take part in the victory at 
Wigan (Cakt, Memorials of the Civil War, 
ii. 339, 343 ; Life of Captain John Hodgson^ 
1882, p. 47). Worsley was not at the 
battle of Worcester, but the regiment was^ 
employed under Colonel Duckenfield in the 
reduction of the Isle of Man. At the 
close of 1652 the regiment was stationed 
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in liOndoxii being qiiartered at St. Janies^ 
ICai, State PapeYe^ Doni** 1661-2^ p* d52| 
* 1662-3 p, 460). Worsley cpmmana^d the 
detachment of it which Ct’omweli employed 
in the. expulsion 6f the Long parliament 
(20 April 1668)^ helped Colonel Harrison 
> to put Algernon Sidney [q. v.] out pf the 
house, end took the mace into his own 
charge (BLfiirooWB, Sydney Papers^ p* 140; 
CtmmoTU^ Joumahj vii. 282). In 1664 
Worsley was elected the first member for 
Hanchester (Booiusb^ p. 41). In October 
, 1656 he was appointea oiie of the majorr 

K nerals instituted by the Protector, haying 
incashire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire as 
his province {Cat State papers^ Pbm. 1655, 
pp. 275, 878). Wowley was extremely 
sealous in carrying out his instructions. 

* The sense of the work, and my upworthiness 
and insufficiency as to the right manage- 
ment of it, is my only present discourage- 
ment,’ he wrote to Thurloh ; and In another 
letter he professed to observe ^ a visible hand 
of God going along with us in this work ’ 
(Thitrlob, State Papers^ivl l49, 340). No 
one suppressed more alehouses or. was more 
active in sequestering royalists, preventing 
horse-races, and carrying on the work of Re- 
formation. Worsley died at St. James’s on 
12 Juno 1666, having been summoned to 
London to take rart in a meeting of the 
^ajor-generaU. jEIe was buried the next 
pay with great pomp in Hbn^ VII’s 
chapel in ^J^eatminster Abbey. His name 
does not appear ii^ the list of burials in the 
abbey register, and^ thanks to this emission 
or to some other accident, his body was not 
disinter^d at the Restoration. During a 
search for the body of James I the corpse of 
a tall man was found in Henry VII’s chapel, 
which Dean Stanlw believed to be that of 
WorslOT (JPublic Intelligencer^ 9-16 June 
1656; Chbstbb, Westminster Eegisters ^^ i ^.- K ^ 
621 ; SxAKuay, Westminster Abbey j 3rd ed. 
pp. 074-7). 

. Thurloe describes Worsley as ‘ a very great 
loss ’ both to the Protector and the nation, 
he * having been a most trusty and diligent 
man’ {State Papers^ y. 122), A portrait 
now at Platt Hml, is engraved in Booker s 
* History of the Ancient Chapel of Birch.’ 

Worsley wai twice married: flrsL on 
18 Sept. 1844, to Mary^> daughter of John 
Booth of Manchester (she died bn 1 April 
1640) ; secondly, on 6 Oct, 1662, to Dom^iiy, 
daughter of Roger Kenyon of Park Head, 
Whalley. By his first marriage he had a 
SOB Ralph and two daughters ; py his second 
marriage a son Oharles, born 9 July 1653, 
and two other children whp died young 
(Booxbb, pp. 36, 88, 49). 
vox* xjun« 


In recognition of Worsley’s. services the 
council of state ordered a lease of lands 
worth 100/. per annum to be settled on his 
family, and a year’s salary as major-general, 
being 666/. 18s. 4e/., to be paid to the widow 
(CaL State Papers^ Dom. 1656-7, pp. 28,97, 
171, 199, 226, 266). In 1659 his widow 
married Lieutenant-colonel Waldine Lagoe 
of Manchester, and some of letters are 
among Lord fCenyon’s manuscripts {Hist^ 
MSS. Comm. 14th Rep. pt. iv.) ,, 

[Lives of Worsley are coutained in Booker's 
History of the Ancient Chapel of Birch, 1859 
(Chetbam Soo. vol. xlvii.), and in Espinasse's 
Lancashire Worthies, 1874, i. 96-.114. . About 
thirty of his letters are printed in ThorWs Statst 
Papers, vole, iv-v.] • C. H. F, 

WORSLEY, EDWARD (1606-1676), 
Jesuit, bom in Lancashire in 1605, is said to 
have been an Oxford student and a pro- 
testant minister, but bis name does not^ocour 
in the records of that university. He en- 
tered the Society of Jesus on 7 Sept. 1626. 
Having repeated his studies at the college 
of Liege, he was made professor ofphilo- 
sophy, logic, and sacred scripture. lie was 
professed of the four vows on 29 Sept. 1641, 
and in 1 655 be was a missioner in London. He 
was declared rector of the college at Li^ge 
on 81 Oct. 1658. In 1662 he was acting as 
English procurator and missioner at the Pro- 
fessed House, Antwerp, where he died on 
2 Septi 1676, aged seventy-one. He was 
^ regarded both by his own community and 
by extenis as an oracle alike of talent, in- 
dustry, learning, and prudence’ (Foley, jBc- 
cordsy iv. 697). 

Subjoined is a list of his works, which 
were all published under the initials ^ E. W.’ 
1. ‘ Truth will out ; or a Discouery of some 
Untruths, smoothly told by Dr. Jeremy 
Taylor in his Dissuasiue from Popery; witn 
an Answer to such Arguments as deserve 
Answer,’ 1665, 4to. 2. * Protestancy with- 
out Principles; or Sectaries unhappy Fall 
from Infallibility to Fancy,’ Antwerp, 1668, 
4to. At the end are * A few Notes ^on Mr. 
Poole’s Appendix against Captain Everari’ 
[see Poolb,Matthbw1 The book is in reply 
to Matthew Poole’s ‘Nullity of the Romish 
Faith ’ and Bishop Stillingfleet’s ‘Account of 
the Protestant Religion.’ 3. ‘ Reason and Re- 
ligion; orthe certain Rule of Faith, where the 
Infallibility of the Roman Catholick Church 
is asserted against Atheists, Heathens, Jew^s, 
Turks, and all Sectaries. With a refutation 
of Mr. Stillingflesi’s mai^ gross errors,’ 
Antwerp, 1672, 4to. 4. ‘The Infallibility 
of the Roman Catholick Church apd her 
Miracles defended against Dr. StUlingfleeta 

n 
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Cavils/ AutWerp, 1674, 2 vole. 8vo. ^ In the 
second volume the author maintains^ the 
truth of the miraculous translation of the 
houseof Loreto. 5. * A Disoovrse of Miracles 
wrought ill the Itomau Catholick Chvrch, or 
a full Refutation of Dr. Stillingfleets ^nijust 
Exceptions against Miracles/ Antwerp, 1676, 
8vo. 6, ‘ Anti-Goliath, or an Epistle to Mr. 
[DanieljlBreyiat, containing some Iteflections 
upon his Saul and Samuel at JEndor/ 1678, 
8vo, pp. 59 : a posthumous work. 

[De Backer's Bibl. do la Compagnio de Jesus 
Dodds Church Hist. iii. 314 ; Floras Anglo 
Bararicus, p. *53 ; Wood's Alhenoe, ii. 40.3 ; 
Foley's Records, vii.863 ; Jones's Popery Tracts, 
p^. 219. 221, 251, 380, 485 ; Oliver’s Jesuit Col- 
lections, p. 227 ; Southwell's BibL Soc. .Tesu, p 
186.] T. C. 

WORSLEY, Srn HENRY (1708-1841), 
major-general, born on 20 Jan. 1768 at 
Appuldurcomb in the Isle of Wight, was 
the second son of Francis Worsley, rector of 
* Chale in the Isle of Wight, by his wife Anne, 
daughter of Henry Roberts of Standen in the 
same island. In .hine 1780 he embarked for 
Bengal as an infantry cadet, an(^ in January 
1781 he landed in Madras to take part in the 
defence of Fort St. George, whicli was be- 
sieged by Haidar Ali. Arriving in Bengal 
ill April, he was promoted ensign and lieu- 
tenant in the course of the year, and joined 
the 2nd European regiment at Cawnpiir. 
In 1782 lie served with the 30th regiment 
of sepoys in reducing Cliait Singh’s forts in 
the neighbourhood of Benares. In the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed adjutant, and 
serv'ecfwith the 1st battalion of his regiment 
against insurgents in the Kaimur Hills. In 
1785 the regiment was disbanded in conse- 
quence of the general peace, and Worsley 
was appointed to tluj 8th regiment of sexKiys. 
Early in 1789 he embarked with a detach- 
ment of volunteer sepoys for service in 
Sumatra. On their return in December the 
officers and men wore honoured with the 
special approbation and thanks of Lord 
Cornwallis. 

Towards the close of 1791 WoT.sley volun- 
teered for service in the Mysore war, and was 
appointed to the 7lh battalion of Bengal 
sepoys. He took part with the cent re column 
in the night attack on Tipii’s fortified camp 
under the walls of JSeringapatam on 6 Feb. 

1 792, and in the subsequent operations against 
that town. In the following ^ear he was re- 
ajipointod to th(j 32nd battalion, and by the 
regulations of 1796-7 he was posted to the 
1st native infantry, re^ceiving the brevet rank 
of captain. During a visit to Europe he was 
promoted captain-lieutenant and captain on 
INov. 1708, and was posted as captain to the 


15th native infantry# whicli he joihad in 
1801. At the close of the year and duriiig 
1802 he was employed in command of 
of the first battalion in tranquiUiaing tho dia* 
tricts ceded by the nawab of Oudh* On 
4 Sept. 1803 he fought at AUgarh^ afid on 

II Sept, he commanaed hU battidton at tho 
battle of Delhi. On 10 Oct. he again eom- 
manded his battalion in tbe attack made on 
the enemy’s infantry and guns under the wnUs 
of Agra, when he received the thanks of the 
commander-in-chiof, Lord Lake, in general 
orders. He also led it at the battle of 
Laswari on 1 Nov. In 1804 he joined the 
21st native infantry, and on 21 Sept, waa 

i*omoted to a majority. In command of a 
etachmeiit he cleared the Doab of Holkar^s 
troops, which had overrun it after Monson’a 
reverse [see Monson, William], and oc- 
cupied the city of Muttra, where he was 
employed in protecting the communication 
of Lake’s army. Without scientific assist* 
ance he constructed a bridge of boats over 
the J umna at Muttra, which proved of great 
use to the English force. Lake highly 
appreciated Worsley’s services, and obtained 
for him the post of deputy adjutant-generaL 
Early in 1800 he succeeded to the office of 
adjutant-general with the official rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. On 29 Nov. 1809 he 
attained the regimental rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, but in the beginning of 1810 ill- 
health compelled him to resign bis office# 
and in 1811 he proceeded to on fur- 

lough. In 1813 he accepted to© post of 
principal private secretary to the governor** 
general, l\ancis Ilawdon Hastings, second 
earl of Moira (and afterwards Maiguis of 
Hastings) [q. v.] His health compelled 
him to re.sign this post almost immediately^ 
but in 1818 he returned to India, and Moira 
at once appointed him military socretaryi 

III a few months ho was obliged to resign 
from the same cause as boforC, and joined hia 
corps in the vain hop© of restoring his health 
by active service. In 1819 he returned finally, 
to Europe. On 12 Aug. he attained the 
brevet rank of colonel, and in August 

the rank of colonel with the command 6f a* 
regiment, Worsley became mmor-geninMd 
on 24 Aug. 1830. On 4 June 1816 he vVas V 
nominated a C.B., on 26 Sept. 1821 K.C.K, 
and on 16 Feb. 1838 G.O.B. He died W 
Shide in the Isle of Wight on 19 Jta. 1841/. 
and was buried at Chale. He married Sarah 
Hastings, and had on© daughter, Blkiibetb* 
Worsley has ftequently Seen confounded 
with IIenrt Wobslbt {1788-1829), Keu- 
tenant-coldnel, borh Pebruan?^478S# who Was 
the third son of James woridey (1748-- 
1708), rector of Gatcombe in the Isle 
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Wigktf by bis Am HayjLes^ Tix the 
autaiw of 1799 he ob^itiadan eosxgncy in 
the 6th foot, and acoompanied the ex^dition 
to Holland under the Duke of York. In 1809 
he teceived a lieutenancy in the 62nd foot* 
In 1803 the 2nd battalion of that regiment 
became the96thfoot^to which Worsley was 
posted. In 1804 he obtained a company^ 
and in 1806 went to America with Sir Eyre 
CoQte (1762-^1824?) [q. v,] In 1809 he joined 
the 86th regiment and took part in toe ex- 
pedition to the Scheldt under JoSin Pitt, 
second earl of Chatham [q. y.] In 1811 he 
proceeded to the Peninsula, and was present 
at the battle of Fuentoa d’Qnor and the 
siege of Badajoz. Shortly afterwards he was 

E romoted to a majority in the 4th garrison 
attalion, then at Guernsey, but, obtaining 
his removal to ^ the 34th regiment in 18l2, 
he returned to Spain and served in the ad- 
vance on Madrid and the retreat from Sala- 
manca. After the battle of Vittoria in 1813 he 
was recommended for promotion, received the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and served in the 
conflicts in the Pyrenees, gaining the thanks 
of Lord Hill. In 1810 he proceeded to India, 
but was forced shortly afterwards by ill- 
health to return to Europe. He was ap- 

B inted captain of Yarmouth Castle In the 
ie of Wight and a companion of the Bath. 
He died, unmarried, at Newport in the Isle 
^f Wight on 13 May 1820, and was buried 
j^t Kingstoa ((ren^. 1823, i. 669. Ac- 

cotints of hij services, confused with those 
of Sir Henry Wojwloy, appep in Gent Mag, 
1841. i, 664, Men of the Reign^ and La 
graphie Vniverselle), * 

[Inforr^ation kindly given by Mr. C. Francis 
Worsley ; East India Militapy Calendar, 1823-6, 
i. 180-0, iii. 78-9, 424-5, 470 ; Berry’s Hamp- 
shire Genealogies, pp. 140,142; Dodwell and 
Miles’s Indian Army List, 1838.} E. I, C. 

i^OaSLEY, ISRAEI^ (1768-1886), uni- 
tarian minUter, was bom at Hertford in 
1768* His grandfather, John Worsley 
(<?. 16 Dec. l7o7), was for fifty years a euc- 
cessfujLschoolpiasterat Hertford, and author 
of mmtuaticab tablea (1736, 8vo) and of 
an able translatiouoftheNewTestament, pub- 
lished posthumously by subscription (1/70, 
8vo\ edited by Matthew Bradshaw and the 
author’s son, Samuel Worsley (df, 7 March 
1800). Hie father, John Worsley, who died 
at High Wycombe, Buckinghamshim, in 
1807 (Mmthlg 1808, p. 616), had 

continued the school at Hertford for thirty 
y^rs, with less success, being too easy a 
disoipUnarian ; be published a Latin gram- 
mar vl771, 8vo)* Israel Worsley entered at 
Daventry Academy in 1786, under Thomw 


Belsham fqi ▼*], whp made him a uliitariatt* 
In D^emt^ 1790 a committee of merchania^ 
at Dunkirk (where there was no BagHslii, 
service) eugoged Worsley as tbehf minister, 
the services to be conducted with a ^Bpok"" 
of Common Prayer compiled tor the use of 
the English Church at Dunkirk . . . ivith a 
Collection of Psalms,’ Dunkusk, 1791, 12mo. 
The volume is reprinted in * FragmeutaLitur^ 
gica’ (1848, v6l. vi.) by Petei/Hall [q.v.j, 
who seems unaware that it is itself a reprint 
of the ‘ reformed grayer bopk of Theophilua 
Lindsey [q. v.] How long this experiment 
lasted IS not certain, Worsley established 
a school at Dunkirk ; atter the outbreak of 
the ^ar in 1793 he made his way to England|, 
but returned after the peace of Amiens 
(1802), only to be arrested on the resumption 
of hostilities (1803), ultimately making his 
escape with difficulty through Holland. 
From 1806 to 1813 he ministered at Lin- 
coln, and from 1813 to February 1831 at 
Plymouth, where he established a fellow- 
ship fund and a chapel library. He left 
Plymouth with his family for Paris, intend- 
ing a six months’ stay, but was persuaded 
to open (in Jl%ne) a place for Unitarian wor- 
ship) (in the Rue Provence). In January 
1832 he formed a French Unitarian associa- 
tion for circulation of tracts. The cholera 
of March 1832 dispersed his coiupregation, 
but he kept his chapel open till June 1833. 
Returning to England, he again ministered 
at Lincoln (1833-6). He died at Havre 
on 3 Sept. 1836. His son, WilliamWorsley 
(1796-1881), was B.A. Glasgow 1816, 
studied at Manchester College 1816-19, and 
was Unitarian minister at Thorne (1819-22), 
Hull (1822-25), and Gainsborough (1826- 
1875). 

Besides sermons, tracts, and school-books, 
he published: 1. 'Account of the State of 
Franco . . . and the Treatment of the Eng- 
lish,’ 1806, 8vo. 2. 'Memoir of Jacob 
Brettell,’ Lincoln, 1810, 8vo. 3. ^Observa- 
tions on . . . Changes in the Presbyterian 
Societies of England,' 1816, 8vo (valuable 
for Unitarian history). 4. ' Lectures on . . . 
Nonconformity/ 1823, 12mo; 2nd edit. 
1826, 12mo. 5. 'View of the American 

Indians ... the Descendants of the T^n 
yribes of Israel/ 1828, 12mo. 

[Biographical Dictionary of Living Aftthora, 
1816, p. 899; Monthly Repository, 1822, p. 
286 ; Christian Reformer, 1833 pp. 269, 308, 
369, 1836 p. 824; Mure Vs Hist.. Pre^ and 
^en. Bapt. Churches inWesi of £ngl. '1835||pp." 
505, 507 ; Kenrick s Memoir of Kentish, 1854, p. 

13 ; Roll of Students, Manchester College, 1868 
Unitanan Almanac, 1882, p. 24 ; UrwioVa Non- 
conformity in Herts, 1883, p. 514/) ' A,. G, , 
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WoiftSLEY, PHILIP STANHOPE 
(1 835-1860), poet, born at Greenwich on 
V2 Aug. 1835, was son of Charles Worsley 
(1783-1854), rector of Finchley, Middlesex, 
a member of the family of the Worsley s of 
Gatcombe, Isle of Wiglit. After attending 
the Cholmeley grammar school, Highgate, 
he was admitted to a scholarship at Oorjms 
Christ i CWle*:^, Oxford, on 28 May 1853, and 
graduated B.A, and M.A, in 1801. He 
gained the Newdigate prize (‘ The Temple 
of Janus,’ Oxford, 8vo) in 1857, and became 
a fellow of his college in 1803. His health 
interfered with the pursuit of any profession, 
and he devoted himself chiefly to classical 
aad poetical studies. His version of the 
^Odyssey ’ in the Spenserian stanza was pub- 
lished in 1801 (reissued 1868 and 1877), and 
bis translation of the first twelve books of 
the ‘ Iliad ’ in tlie same metre in 1865. On 
8 May of the following year Worsley died 
unmarried at Freshwater after a long illness, 
terminating in consumption. His patience 
and cheerfulness under great suffering, and 
the beauty of his character, are pathetically 
extolled by Sarah Austin in a note to the 
‘ Athenreum ’ of 19 May 1866. 

Worsley’s distinction as a poet is to have 
achieved w’hat no one else has achieved. His 
Spenserian translation of the ‘ Ody.ssey ’ and 
the first half of the ‘Iliad,’ regjirded merely 
as an endeavour to make Homer speak like 
Spenser, leaves no room for improvement. 
No version diverging so widely from the 
form of the original can become the stan- 
dard version; it was nevertheless w(dl that 
the attempt should be made as a test of the 
power and resources of our language. In 
grace, skill, command of diction, and native 
music, Worsley is surpassed by no poet who 
has employed tlii.s most dillicult form, pecu- 
liar to our language, of which the most ac- 
complished foreign translators are shy, and 
of which Shelley said, ‘ You must succeed 
or fail.’ ‘Worsley,’ says Matthew Arnold, 
‘making the stanza yield to him what it 
never yielded to Byron, it s t reasure.s of fluidity 
and sweet ease, above all bringing to his task 
a truly poetical taste and skill, has produced 
a version of the Odyssey ” much the mo.st 
pleasing of those hitherto produced.’ If he 
is more successful with the ‘ Odyssey ’ than 
with the ‘ Iliad,’ this is because the romantic 
character of the former poem adapts itself 
better to the romantic stanza. The transla- 
tion of the ‘ Iliad’ was completed by John 
Conington [q. v.], and the contrast between 
the two moieties of the book is most instruc- 
t i ve. Conington was a greater scholar than 
Worsley, and his command of language is re- 
markable ; but as a poet he was made, not bom, 


and his mechanical stanzas entirely want Hhe 
grandeur and the bloom ’ of his predecessor. 

Worsley’s original poems, first published 
in 1863 (‘ Poems and Translations, Iiondon, 
8vo) and reprinted in 1875, are nleasihg 
from their elegance and polish, but deficient 
in originality and force. He was bom to 
interpret others, 

[Surah Austin in Athenaeum, 19 May 1866; 
Gent. Mag. 1866, i. 025; Fowler’s Hist, of 
Corpus Cliristi College, Oxford, p. 414 ; Fostax^s 
Alumni Oton. (1715-1886); private informal 
tion.] O'* 

WORSLEY, Sir RICHARD, seventh 
baronet (1751-1805), antiquary and travel- 
ler, !)orn on 17 March 1761, was the son of 
SirThomnsWorslcy, sixth bart.,of Anpuldur- 
comb. Isle of Wight, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Boyle, earl of Cork and 
Orrery. He wa.s educated at Winchester 
Col lege, and matriculated from Corpus (Tbristi 
College, O.vford, on 9 April 1768. He suc- 
ceeded hia father, as seventh baron(^t, in 
1768. He became one of the clerks comp^ 
t rollers of the board of green cloth in 1777, 
and in 1779 clerk of the privy council. In 
the same year he was appointed com|[»trolIer 
of the king’s househola, and he was sworn 
of the privy council on 9 Feb. 1780. Ho 
was subsequently British resident at Venice, 
and was also governor of the Isle of Wight, 
and a fellow of the Royal Society and of the 
Society of Antiquaries* From 1774 to 1784^ 
he was member of parliament for, Newport, 
Isle of Wight, and he represented Newtown, 
Isle of Wight, from 1790 to 1793 and from 
1796 to 1802. 

In h’ebruary 1785 Worsley left Rqme for 
an extensive journey in the LevanL accom- 
panied by Willey Reveley fq. v.J os his 
dranglitsraan. lie reached Athens on 0 May 
1785, and stayed there with Qaspari, the 
hVench consul. From Athens he proceeded 
on a tour in Greece, visiting Eleusis, M^fara 
(whore he obtained for a small sum the statue 
of Asclepias^riestess of Artemis Orthosia), 
Epidaurus, mgina, Delos, Myconos, Rhodes, 
Cairo, and Constantinople. In the spring of 
1786 he made an excursion to Sigeum and 
Troy, and visited the Crimea. He returned 
to Rome on 4 April 1787. In his travels 
Worsley had brought together a remarkable 
collection of statues, reliefs, and gems, which 
he arranged at his house at Appulduroomb. 
In 1798 he issued the first patt (dated 
‘1794’) of the ‘Museum Worsleyanum,’ a 
sumptuouvS illustrated description of his col- 
lection. E. Q. Visconti seems to have sup- 
plied a great deal of material for the text. 
The cost of part i., exclusive of bmdmg, 
was 2,887/. 4s. 
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Worsley died at Appuldurcomb on 8 Auff. 
1805, and was succee&d in the title (whi(^ 
became extinct in 1825) by his fourth cousin, 
Henry Worsley-Holmes. He married, in 
September 1776, Seymour Dorothy, daughter 
of Sir John Fleming, bart., of Brompton 
Park, Middlesex, and had by her a son Ro- 
bert Edwin, who died before his father, and 
a daughter, who died unmarried. The amours 
of L^y Worsley with the Earl of Peter- 
borough (who first met her at Sadldr*s Wells) 
and with others are duly chronicled by Wal- 
pole viii. 136, 106), and are satirised 

in such publications as the ^ Memoirs of Sir 
Finical Whimsy and his Lady ’ (1782). On 
21 Feb. 1782 Worsley brought an action 
against Qeor^ M. Bissett, an officer in the 
Hampshire militia, claiming 20,000/. damages 
for criminal conversation with his wife. The 
jury found for the plaintiff’, but, on the ground 
of his connivance, awarded liini only one 
shilling damages. Lady W orsley ( who after- 
wards took by royal grant the name of Lady 
Fleming! was married a month after her 
husband’s death to Mr. J. Louis Couchet 
(Gent. Mag. 1806, ii. 874). 

Worsley died intestate, and his estates and 
property devolved to his niece, Henrietta 
Anna Maria Charlotte, daughter of John 
Bridgman Simpson, who married, in 1806, 
Charles Anderson-Pelham, second baron Yar- 
1 borough, created (1837) Earl of Yarborough 
and Baron Worsley. On the sale of the Ap- 
puldurcoiub property tlie collections formed 
by Worsley were removed to the Earl of Yar- 
borough’s seat, Brockleaby Park, Ulceby, Lin- 
colnshire. The statues at Brocklesby were 
described bv Michaelis in his ‘ Ancient Mar- 
bles,’ and Mr. A. II. Smith has since printed 
(1897) a critical description of the whole 
collection. W orsley ’s manuscript ‘ J oumal ’ 
of his travels is preserved at Brocklesby, 

Worsley’s pumications are: 1. ‘The His- 
tory of the Isle of Wight,’ London, 1781, 4to 
(Walpole, in his Letteny viii. 63, 64, sneaks 
contemptuously of it). 2. ‘ Museum Wors- 
leyaiium ; br a Collection of Antique Basso- 
Relievos, Bustos, Statues, and Gems ’ (with 
portrait of Worsley and more than 160 
plates), Iiondon, 1794-1803, 2 vols. foL, text 
in English and Italian (pt. i. Issued in 1798, 
pt. ii. in 1802) ; 2nd edit. London (Prowett), 
l824, 2 vole. sm. foL, with illustrations from 
the original copper-plates; German transl. by 
Eberhai^ and Schaefer, Darmstadt, 1827-4 
4to; an edition of the Italian text, with notes 
by Giovanni Labus, Milan, 18^ (part of 
Visconti’s collected works). 3. ‘ Catalogue 
raisonnd of the principal Paintings at Ap- 
puldercombe ’ (privately printed), 1804, 


[Gent. Mag. 1806, ii. 781; Berry's County 
Genealogies, * Hants;’ Foster’s Alumni Oxon* 
1716-1886; Burke’s Extinct Baronetage; Mt- 
chaelis’s Ancient Marbles in Great Britain; 
Smith’s Antiquities at Brocklesby Park; Don- 
kin’s Worsley v. Bissett, 1782; AJlibone’s Diet,; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; information from Mr. Arthur 
Hamilton Smith.] ^ W, w. 

WORSLEY, WILLIAM \1436?-1499), 
dean of St. Paul’s, born probably about 
1435, is believed to have been the son of 
Sir Robert Worsley of Booths in Eccles, 
Lancashire, and his wife Maude, daughter 
of Sir John Gerard of Bryn, Lancashire. 
Ilis brother Robert married Margaret, niece 
of William and Lawrence Booth [q. v^, 
both of them archbishops of York, to whose 
influence William owea most of his prefer- 
ments. He was possibly educated at Cam- 
bridge, as no mention of him occurs in Wood ; 
ho is usually described as ‘ sancte theologim 
professor,’ but in his epitaph is styled • doctor 
of laws.’ On 29 April 1449 ho was collated 
to the prebend of Tachbrook in Lichfield 
Cathedral, on 30 March 1453 to Norwell 
Overall in Southwell, and in 1457 to South 
Cave in York Cathedral. These preferments 
were apparently conferred on him during 
his minority by his uncles, for it was not 
till 20 Sept. 1460 that he was ordained 
priest. On 19 May 1467 he was instituted 
to the rectory of Eakring, Nottinghamshire. 
On 28 Sept. 1476 he was admitted arch- 
deacon of Nottingham, and on 22 Jan. 1478-9 
he was elected dean of St. Paul’s in suc- 
cession to Thomas Winterbourne; he re- 
tained with it the archdeaconry of Notting- 
ham and the prebend of Willesden in St. 
Paul’s, and from 1493 to 1496 also held the 
archdeaconry of Taunton. Worsley held the 
deanery throughout the reigns of Edward V 
and Richard HI, but in 1494 ho became in- 
volved in the conspiracy in favour of Perkin 
Warbeck [q, v.] He was arrested in No- 
vember, confessed before a commission of 
oyer and terminer, and was attainted of 
high treason on the 14th (Rot. Pari. vi. 
4896), The lay conspirators were put to 
death, but Worsley was saved by his order, 
and on 6 June 1496 he was pardoned (Gaird- 
N13R, Letters and PaperSy ii. 376). In 
October following parliament passed an act 
(11 Henry VII, c. 62) restoring him in blood 
(Statutes of the R^alniy ii. 619). He had 
retained his ecclesiastical preferments, and 
died in possession of them on 14 Aug. 1499, 
being buried in St. Paul’s Cathedm ; hia 
epitaph and a very pessimistic copy of Latin 
verses are printed by Weaver (Funerall 
Monument^ p. 368 ; Goxjoh, Sgmlchral Mon. 
ii. 387). Fabyan describes Worsley as ‘a 
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famoiis doctour and precher * (^Chronicle ^ 
p. 685). His Will, dated 12 Feb. 1498-9, 
was proved at Lambeth on 8 Nov. 1499, and 
at York on 27 March 1600, and is printed in 
* Testamonta Ebpracensia,’ iv. 165-6 ; by it 
he left money for an obit in St. Paurs. 

[Authorities cited; Le Nevo*s Fasti Eccl, 
Angl. ed. Hardy, passim ; Newcourt’s Reper- 
toriam and Itennessy's Nov. Rep. Eccl. Londin. 

, 1898 ; Polydore Vergil, p. 592 ; Bacon’s 
Henry VII, ed. 1870, p, 339; Gairdiura 
Richard III, p. 352; Busch’s England under the 
Tudors, i, 95; Archaeolngia, xxvii. 165; Pug- 
dale's St. Paul’s ; Milman’s St. Paul’s ; Testa- 
menta Ebor. (Surtees Soc.) ; note.s from Francis 
JVorsley, esq,] A. F. P. 

WORTH, CHARLES FREDERICK 
(1826-1895), dressmaker, was the son of 
William Worth, a solicitor at Roume, Lin- 
colnshire, who lost his property in specula- 
tions. Bom in 1826, he was at first intended 
for a printer, but after a few months went 
to London to be apprenticed to Messrs. 
Swan & Edgar, linendrapers. He was 
chiefly employed ia bookkeeping, but 
showed an interest in French fabrics and 
models. In 1816, on the expiration of his 
indentures, he went to Paris, and for twelve 
years was in the service of Gagelin, silk- 
mercer. A lady’s train designed by him 
figured in the exhibition of 1855. lie next, 
in partnership with a Swede named Bobergh, 
started in business as a lady’s tailor. Prin- 
cess Mettemich, wife of the Austrian am- 
bassador, was one of liis earliest customers, 
and the Conitosse do Poiirtal^s introduced 
him ^ -the Empress Eugenie, to whom he 
submitted every novelty. Thenceforth all 
wealthy Paris flocked to his rooms in the 
Rue de la Paix, and acknowledged him as 
the dictator of fashions. After the war of 
1870 Bobergh retired, and Worth, with the 
assistance of his two sons, continued a 
business which yielded 60,000/. a year 
profit, going down daily, to the end of his 
life, to the establishment from his house in 
the Rue de Berri or the villa erected by 
him at Suresnes. He was liberal to his 
staff and to French charities, but had joined 
the French reformed church and did not 
associate with the English colony. He 
died on 10 March 1895, and was buried at 
Suresnes. His widow died on 8 Aug. 1898. 

[Private information; Annuaire Bottin, 1859; 
Figaro, Sup. Littdraire, f3 April 1887; Gaulois, 
11. 12, and 14 March 1895; New York Herald, 
Paris edit., and other Paris papers of M*arch 1896 ; 
Daily Telegraph, 10 Aug. 1898.] J. G. A. 

WORTH, RICHARD NICHOLLS (1837- 
1896), miscellaneous writer and geologist, 
was the eldest son of Richard Worth, a 


builder of Dovonport, by his wife Elisa^daugh* 
ter of Richard NichoUs of the same place., 
lie was born on 19 July 1837| and appreii« 
ticed in 1851 at the Devonport and Plymouth 
‘ Telegraph,^ becoming a member of the staff 
in 1858, In 1863 he joined the ^ Western 
Morning News,’ remaining with it tUl 1865. 
In 1866 and the following year he lived at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne as editor of the‘ Northei^ 
Daily Express,' but, finding the climate tOo 
t^ing, rmoined the staff of the * Western 
^R)rning News 'in 1867* In 1877 he became 
associated with Messrs. BrendOn & Son, 
printers and publishers, of Plymouth, receiv- 
ing a testimonial of plate by ptibKo subscrip- 
tion in Devon and Cornwall for his ser^ces 
as a journalist. In this business he remained 
till liis death, though he continued to con- 
tribute occasionally, not only to the local 
j press but also to ‘ Nature,' the * Academy,** 
and other periodicals. 

j W orth was a diligent student, and devoted 

I all his spare time to investigating the his- 
tory and geology of the west of England, 
j l^atient and exact, dreading hasty theorising, 

I he was one of that indefatigable band of 
I workers who have done so much for tho 
history, archtcology, and geology of Devon 
and Cornwall. Altogether Worth published 
about 140 papers between 1869 and his 
death, mostly historical, and in the proceed- 
ings of local societies ; some of the scientifiim 
papers appeared in the ^Quarterly Journal^ 
of the Geological Society of “^London, of 
which he became a fallow in 1876. Besides 
a series of guide-books and several smaller 
works, he was the author of: 1. * History 
of tho Town and Borough of DevonpdH,’ Ply- 
mouth, 1 870, 8vo. 2. ‘ History of Plymouth,* 
Plymouth, 1871, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1873: Srd 
edit. 1890. 3. ^ Tho Three Towns Biblio- 
theca ' [for Plymouth, Dqvonport, and Stone- 
house], 1871, 8vo, 4, ^ISie West Country 
Garland, selected from tho Writings of the 
Poets of Devon and Cornwall,' Plymotith, 
1878, 8vo, . ^ 

He was twice president of tRc Plymouth 
Association, and in 1891 of the Devonshire 
Association. A true son of the west, he 
loved its two great counties, and no strai^r^r 
interested in their history or geology ever 
sought Worth’s help in vain. He dmd sud- 
denly at Shaugh Prior, whore he was teth- 
TOrarHy resident, on 8 July 1896, aud was 
buried in the village churchvard. He aiar- . 
ried, 22 March 1860,at8tokeDamerel, Devon- 
shire, Lydia Amelia, daughter of 
Davies of the Dockyard, l^vonpbrt. One 
son and one daughter furvived him. " 

A portrait in oi^ paiAted hy Lane in 
1873, IS in possession ot the family. 
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[Obituary notice Quart, Jour, Geol. Soc. 1897, 
Vtoe, Ixii; Traua. Devonshire ^ssoc. xxviii. 
(1890), p. 62; Trans. Ply ir,outh Institution and 
Devon and Cornwall Nat. Hist. Soc. 1896-6 ; 
Bibliotheca Oomubiensis, ii, 907; Collectanea 
OoTnuhiensia^ p, 1 296 ; information from his son, 
B* G. Bansford Worth, esq.] T. G. B. 

WORTH, WILLIAM (1677-1742), 
clmicar scholar and divine, bom at Penryn, 
Oomwall, and baptised at St. Gluvias, its 
parish church, on 20 Feb. 1676-7, was the 
second son of William Worth, merchant of 
Penryn, who died there on 22 Jan. 1689-90, 
age4/65, hy his wife Jane, daughter and 
coheiress of Mr. Pennalerick. He matricu- 
lated from Queen’s College, Oxford, on 
14 March 1691-2, but migrated to St. 
Edmund Hall, graduating B.A. on 17 Oct. 
1696, and M.A. on 4 July 1698. In 1702, 
on the nomination of Archbishop ToniSon, 
he was elected fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, he was chaplain, to the bishop of 
Worcester in 1706, and on 14 Dec. 1705 he 
was collated to the archdeaconry of Wor- 
cester. He proceeded B.D. in 1705 and 
D.D. in 1719. 

The value (57.) of this archdeaconry in 
the king’s books was greater than that of 
any preferment tenable with his fellowship. 
The warden of All Souls’ College thereupon 
declared, on 7 Jan. 1700-7, that the fellow- 
ship was vacant. Worth appealed to Teni- 
son against the warden’s action, but on 
12 June‘'*3707 renounced the appeal. Bishop 
William Fleet'Uood [q. v.] was led to pub- 
lish his ^ Chronicon Preciosum ’ on the occa- 
sion of this dispute. 

W^rth retained this archdeaconry until 
his death in 1742, and combined with it 
from 17 Feb. 1716-16 the third canonry at 
Worcester. From 10 July 1707 to 1713 ho 
held the rectory of Halford in Warwick- 
shire. On 9 April 1713 he was collated to 
the rectory of Alvechurch, and on 11 July 
following to the rectory of Northfield, both 
in Woicestersbire, and he enjoyed both 
these benefices, with Lis canbnry and arch- 
deaconry, until his death. lie died on 
7 Aug. 1742, and was buried in Worcester 
Cathedral on 11 Aug. His wife was a Miss 
Price, and their only daughter, with a for- 
tehe of 60,000/., married on 3 March 1740, 
William Winsmore, mayor of Worcester in 
1789-40 {Oent. Mag, 1740, p. 147> 

Worth edited at Oxford in 1700 ' Tatiani 
Chr^io ad Griecos. Hermim irrisio gentilium 
philosophorum,^ with his own annotations 
and those of many previous scholars llearne 
says that ^ most <>l|the hote^ with the dedi- 
cation and prefacb, were written by Dr. Mill ' 
(a<!!bl/acrie^ Hist. Soc. i.40). Worth’s 


notes to the tract of ITermias were included 
in the edition by J. C, Dommerich, which 
was printed at Halle in 1764. He greatly 
assisted Browne Willis in his account of 
Worcester Cathedral (^Survey of Cathedrahf 
voL i. p. *vi), and extracts from his collec- 
tions on Worcestershire are embodied in 
Nash’s history of that county. E<iward 
Dechair in Bis edition of thq/Ld^tio pro 
Christianis ’ (1706) of Athenagoras was 
much indebted to Worth for various readings 
in manuscripts (preface to edition). A letter 
from Worth to Potter, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on the death of Dr. 
John Mill [q. v.] is in Lambeth MS. 933, 
art. 42, and a copy is in the British Muse<)p 
Additional MS. 4292, art. 61. It is printed 
in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ (1801, li. 687) 
and in II. J. Todd’s ^ Brian Walton’ (i. 79- 
81). 

[Hearne’s Collections, i. 43, 131, 167f 172-8, 
270, 289, 307, 316, ii. 28, 65-6, 75, iv. 430; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Chambers’s 
Worcestershire Biogr. p. 343 ; Green’s Wortses- 
ter, i. 230, 237, ii. 40, and app. p. xxix ; Martin’s 
All Souls’ Archives, pp. 320, 340-1 ; Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. ii. 907, 909-10 ; Bonse’s 
Collect, Cornub. p. 1294 ; Le Neve’s Fasti, iii. 
76, 82.] W. P. C. 

WORTHINGTON, HUGH (1752-1813), 
Arian divine, was bom at Leicester on 
21 Juno 1762. His father, Hugh Worth- 
ington, son of .John Worthington {d, 1757), 
tanner, near Stockport, was born on 11 June 
1712 ; was educated at Glasgow (M.A. May 
1735) ; and ministered at Leek, Staffordshire 
(1735-8), Newington Green (1738-41), being 
also librarian at Dr. Williams’s Library, and 
Great Meeting, Leicester (]74;i-97). Ho 
married a daughter of Benjamin Andrews 
Atkinson (</. 1765), presbyterian minister 
(1713-42) in London, and died 29 Oct. 1797. 
Ilis portrait has been engraved (Memoirs hy 
his son in * Protestant Dissenter’s Magazine,’ 
1797, pp. 401, 444). 

Worthington, having been grounded by 
his father, entered Daventry Academy in 
1768, under Caleb Ashworth [q. v.] On 
completing his course he chosen (1773) 
classical tutor, but on a visit to London M 
Christmas he at once achieved fame an a 

f reacher, was invited as assistant at Salters’ 
I all to Francis Spilsbury the younger (</. 
3 March 1782), and began his miiUsti^ thero 
on 1 Jan. 1774, His duty wae that of 
noon preacher. In connection wit|l A^bra- 
ham Rees [q. v.], he^ maintainisfd a Sv^day 
evening lecture at Salters’ Hall; he wte also 
one of the Tuesday morning lecturete ;(till 
1796), and a Wednesday evening lecturer. 
On Spilsbury’s deat]|i he waa^ chosw^ pa^tor 
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(ordained 15 May 1782); on the first Sunday 
of the month ho pleached in the morning 
and celebrated the Lord’s Su})per. On other 
Sunday mornings he preached at Highbury 
Grove (1798-6) and at Hanover Street 
(1790-1803). 

In 1785 he was elected a trustee of Dr. 
Wilh'ams’s foundations, and in 1786 he was 
one of tt co^pmittee of nine for establishing 
a new college in London. He undert^ook 
the departments of classics and logic, Iwtnr- 
ing from September 1786 at Dr. ^Villiamss^ 
library. Rod Cross Street, end from S^tem- 
her 1/87 at Hackney. He resigned in the | 
spring of 1789. Later in the year he pro- 
^jj^cted an association to stay the progress of 
Socinianism among liberal dissentervS. A 


Samuel Statham^ dissenting mimster of 
Ijoiighboroiigh, and had two daughtersji who 
died in infancy. 

Besides many separate sermonSi he pub« 
lished: 1, 'An Essny on the Resolution of 
Plane Triangles/ 1780, 8vo. 2, ' Memoir of 
Ilabakkuk Crobb/ prefixed to ' Sermons/ 
1796, 8 VO. Posthumous was 8. 'Sermons • • • 
at Salters’ Hall between 1800 and 1810/ 
1822, 8vo, from the notes of Mrs, Wilkin* 
soii of Enfield; 2nd edit. 1823, 8yo (with 
additions). He had left fif^n hundred 
manuscript eermous, mostl)^ in shorthand, 
lie edited his father’s M^iscoufses/ 1785, 
8vo, and assisted ButeUer in ' The Substance 
of the Holy Scriptures Methodised/ 1801 
and 1813, 4to. 


three days’ conference of Arian divines, in- 
cluding Ilabakkuk Cnxhh [q. v.], Benjamin 
Carpenter (1752 ^1816) of Stourbridge, and 
John Geary of ReaconsfieUl, was held at 
Chapel House, Gxfordahire. Inability to 
agree on the question of in8pirati/)n nmaered 
the plan abortive ( Mont Alt/ I^eposifor^, 1813, 
p. 5h). 

Worthington’s popularity ns a preneher, 
sustained in London with no dimiuntioa for 
nearly forty years, is unexampled among 
liberal dissenters of any school, and was the 
undisguised etn'y of more radical thinkers. 
An unfriendly critic describes ‘ his upright 
posture, his piercing eye, his bold and de- 
cisive tone, his pointed linger, the interest 
he gave to what he delivered, and the entire 
nothingness of what he often said ' (td, 1817, 
p, 91). Another describes his voice as ‘hard 
and dry, pungent and caustic/ and says his 
manner was ‘ full of bustle/ an/l ‘ even his 
spectacles were not idle’ (CAri^ficin lie- 
former f 1823, p. 29). His sernion.s were 
read, but the peroration was delivered with- 
out book. 1 1 is last sermon was j)reached on 
11 July 1813. lie left London for Worth- 
ing, Bufibring from a pulmonary disorder 
which for many years ha<l alfected hi.s 
health. He <lied at Worthing on 26 July 
1813. His body was brought to his r«J- 
sidence, Northampton Square, London, and 
lay in state on 5 Aug. at Salters’ Hall, lie 
was buried (6 Aug.) in Bunhill Fields; the 
funeral service, attended by two tliousand 
people, was conducted by *Thomas Taylor 
(d. 23 Oct, 1831), the last person who re- 
membered Doddridge, Funeral sermons 
were preached by .laTnes Lindsay (r/. 14 Feb. 


iiuam iiengouoiiver[q.v.j, wtio succeeded 
him at Salters’ Hall, lie married (1782) 
Susanna (rf. Marcli 18(J6), eldest daughter of 


[Funeral Sermons by Lindsay and by Evans ; 
Obituary by K[driiuntl] U[ntchcr] [q. v.J in 
ilonthly Repository, 1S13, p. M5; Memoir by 
J[ereniiiuh] J[oyco] in Univergal Magazine, 
1813, ii. 130, reprinted in Monthly Ropositbry, 
1813, p. 301, iiho separately 1918; Memoirs^ 
Benjamin Ciirpenter, 1813; Memoir by V.R.>C 
[.Tohn Kitcatl in Christian Moderator, 1826, p. 
18t>; Monthly Repositorv, 18<16 p. 43, 1814 p, 
53, 1815 pp. 693, 746, 1822 p. 196, 1823 p.819 
(critique by ^ N.,* i e. John Kentish [q. v.]; 
Wilson’s Dissenting Churches of London, 1808, 
ii. 61 ;* Jeretijy's Dresbyteriaii Fund, 1886, p* 
172.] A. G. 

WORTHINGTON, JOHN (1618-1671), 
master of .Tesus College, Cambridge, was 
natiie of MancliCstor, where he wss born ia 
February 101 7-18. Ho waf the son of Roger 
Worthington and Katharine Il^wood his 
wife, both meinl>ers of fainllies of the corre- 
sponding names in the county palaiine of 
Ijancaster, and described as ' persons of chief 
note and esteem in the town ' (Diarj/ and 
Correttp. i. 2-3, ii. 372). On 31 March 1633 
John was admitted a sizar of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and in the Michaelmas term 
of KKif) was admitted B.A., his name and 
that of his mend Cudworth standing ninth 
and U»nth in the ^ ordo senioritatis ’ (G^nos 
Hook Z in rf*gistry). Benjamin Whioheote 
rfj.v.] and Richard Clarke were successively 
Ins college tutors. Ho graduated M.A. in 
1639. In 1641 he was appointed lecturer of 
the college for the year, and on 4 April 1643 
was admitted a fellow, his election, which 
was attended with some difficulty, having 
taken place in the preceding year {Diarjff 
p. 12). In June 1646 ho was admittedinto 
deacon’s orders, and in the following October 
was appointed u n i versity preacher. He grs- 
duated H.D. in the same year, and proceMCd 
p.J). in 1655. In 164d)^he made, in con- 
junction with a friend, a tour of some of 
the south-western counties, and his diojy 
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conteitia some inteteBtlng not6$ of bin obcier- 
irationa (to. 81-7). * 

On 14 Nor, 1660 Worthmgtdn was elected 
to the ntaatevahip of Jesus College, Cam* 
bridge4^ InMarcbl654hefounditneC6sflai7 
to petition tbe Protector ^respecting the noit<* 
payment of * the augmentation ’ annexed to 
nia office, and represents that ^he had con- 
stantly resided upon the place until the last 
year,’ hut, not having received the augmen- 
tation, * he was in a manner necessitated to 
supply a place in that country for that sum- 
mer quarter’ (Statp Paper$^ Dom^vol.lxyiii. 
No. oo). In tne following N ovember he 

P resented to the rectory of Fen Ditton in 
Cambridgeshire, and on 18 Oct. 1657 was 
married by Dr. Whichcote (the uncle of the 
bride) to Mary, the daughter of Christopher 
Whichcote. In the following November he 
was elected vice-chancellor of the university, 
but filled the office for only one year. Along 
with his mastership he held other prefer- 
ments. In November 1662 ho was presented 
W the college to the rectory of Gravely in 
Cfambridgesniro, and in April 1653 to the 
living of Horton in Buckinghamshire ; the 
latter, however, he appears to have resigned 
in May 1654. 

In October 1660 Worthington was dis- 
placed from Jiis mastership of Jesus College 
in order to make way for the rc^storation of 
^r. Richard Sterne [q. v,], who had himself 
Kbeen ejected from the post in 1644 to make 
way for tLw puritan Thomas Young (1587- 
1666) [q. v.J \v^ritmg'to Sterne on the 
occasion, Worthington says: never had 

any ambitious desires to such a place, . . . 
for wh^n I was brought in I could with 
as much cheerfulness have left it for you ’ 
{jDiVr/y, i. 39). On his successor’s arrival 
he received him with overflowing hospitality, 
and gratified his own enjoyment of music 
(in ^ich he was himself a proficient) by an 
elaborate performance in his h^our. He 
now retired to his living at Ditton, and from 
1866 to 1662 carried on an interesting corre- 
spondence with Samuel llartlih [q. v. j[, which 
contains some noteworthy illustrations of 
the tendencies of academic thought at Cam- 
bridge and elsewhere at this period. In 1663, 
however, he resigned the living of Ditton for 
that of Barking and Needham in Suffolk, 
and about the same time was collated to 
the sinecure living of Moulton All Saints 
in Norfolk. He was still far from affluent, 
and writing to a friend (28 Oct. 1664) he 
says: *Oar expenses will bo beyond our 
receipts, and yet we are as frugal, both for 
diet and apparel, as we can be ’ ( JOwriy, ii. 
189). He was now appointed preacher at 
the church of St. Benet Fink in l^ndon, and 


removed to the city. Writing to Whichcote, 
he speaks of ’ tedious and lonesome journeys 
between London and Suffolk in winter’ and 
^painful and solitary livings at Qresham 
Cfollege.’ Ha continued throughout the 
plague faithfully to discharge the duties of 
nis Ijondon cure ; but in September 16^ his 
church and house were botti burnt do^ in 
the grei^t fire, and the rec6rd of bis suffering 
through that visitation is one of considerable 
interest. In the following Nov^ber his 
friend Henry More (1614-1687) [q. v.l pre- 
sented him to the rectory of Inmld^hy in 
Inncolnshtro, pn which oeeasion Woithing- 
ton speaks of having been ^ kindly^and nobfy 
entertained’ by him at Ragley. To this pree 
ferment Archbishop Sheldon added the pre- 
bend of Asgarby in Lincoln Cathedral. Afout 
this time, however, his health began to fail,^ 
and the loss of his wife ( August l&d7), which 
he describes as making ‘ the rural solitude 
more solitary and uncomfortable,’ deter- 
mined him to accept the appointment of 
‘ lecturer ’ at the parish churen of Hackney, 
under its vicar Dr. Jameson, with the view 
of being nearer * friends and books.’ Shel- 
don also successfully exerted his influence 
to procure for him the lease of th6 rectory 
of St. Benet Fink ; but before this could be 
carried into effect Worthington died. He 
wa& in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and 
was buried on 30 Nov. 1671 in the chancel 
of the church at Hackney. Ilia funeral 
sermon was preached by Tillotson, who pro- 
nounced a nigh eulogiiim on his character 
and virtues — his peculiar merit, in tbe 
preacher’s estimation, having been ‘ his 
greet zeal and industry to be useful, es- 
pecially in those things which tended to the 
promoting of piety and learning.’ 

Wortbmgfton had five children. John 
(6, 18 Juno 1063), his only eon and heir, 
was educated at Eton and at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, whence, after taking his M.A. 
degree, he migrated to Peterhouse. He 
declined to take the oaths at the Revolution, 
and appears subsequently to have resided in 
London. He died in 1787, and was buried 
in St. John’s, Hackney. Of th0 daughters, 
Damaris (6. 2 April 1661) married Nathaniel 
Turner, a linendraper of Fleet Street, by 
whom she had nine children ; Anne married 
Meshach Smith, formerly of Jesus Colle_ 
Cambrid^, and afterwards vicar of Hen^ii 
in Middlesex; the other two died in in- 
fancy. 

By bis contemporaries Worthington wae 
generally regarded as an Arminiau; but hie 
sympathies were rather philosophical thttn 
theological, end he shared with the school 
of the Cambridge Platoniats (to which 
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stood in close relation) their dislike to dog- 
matic intolerance, A warm admirer of 
Colet and Erasmus, his teaching was 
directed towards the development of a 
liberal Christian spirit ratlior than to 
^opinions and extra-ossontials/ But, while 
from a too rigid interpretation of 
doctrine, he was distinguished by his care 
and exactness in his literary labours, and 
Ilia edition of the works of the ^incom- 
parable ^ Joseph Mode [q. v.1 — tlui father, in 
some respects, of the Ciunbriuge movement — 
was referred to by Tillotson as ‘a monument ^ 
likely to stand so long as learning and re- j 
ligion shall continue in the world’ (pref. to j 
the Mi^cellanieSy 1 704 edit. ) Ilis like labours ; 
on his edition (London, ItiOO) of the ^ Seh'ct ! 
I)iscourses’orJ()hn8iiiith(l6l8-165:^) [q.v.] 
of Queens’ preserved them from the oblivion j 
into which, notwithstanding their high merit, | 
they would otherwise have fallen. Ilis ! 
translation of the. * I)e Imitatione. ’ of Thomas ■ 
a Kempis, published under the title of ‘ The ‘ 
Christian’s Pattern,’ first appeared in 1054, 
and went through numerous editions. Of 
that of 1654 no copy is known to exist. ! 
The edition of 1677 was the basis of John i 
Wesley’s edition, although he appears to , 
have adopted it in ignorance' of the fact that : 
he was building on the labours of Worthing- ‘ 
ton {Bihlio()rophyy pp. 15-17). i 

A * Bibliograpliy of Works written or \ 
edited ’ by Wort hington, compiled by Chan- ' 
cellor K. C. Christie, was published by the : 
Chetham Society (new ser. vol. xiii.) in ' 
1885, in which the following are enumerated 
as jiis own writings; L ^ ^VTroTVTrwcrtff vyi- 
rd}y Xdycjr, A Form of Sound Words: 
Or a Scripture Catechism ; showing what a 
Christian is to bolitive and practise in order 
to Salvation,’ London, 1673, 1074, 1670, 
1681, &c., 8vo, 1723, 12mo, 2. < The Croat 

to the Divine 
Will, London, 1675, 8vo. This also went 
through numerous edition.^ and was trans- 
lated into German. 8. < The Doctrines of 
the Resurrection and the Reward to come, 
considered as the grand Motives to an Holy 
Life, London, 16fW), 8vo. 4. ^ Chari tas 
Evangelica ; a Discourse of Christian Love/ 
London, 1691, 8vo (published by his son). 

London, 

] 693, 1 721 , 1 2mo. rjua was also translated 
into German. 6. ' Miscellanies . . , also a 
Collection of Epistles; with the Author’s 
V Archbishop TiUotson,’ London, 
1704, 8 VO. 7. ‘ Select Discourses . . . with 
Author’s Character,’ J^mdoi), 1726, 8vo. 
The edition of 1826, ‘ to which is added 

a ^npture Catechism,’ contains 1. 2. 3. 
and 4. 7 7 f 


[Dii||ry and Correspondance, edited by James 
CroRsloy aod .R. 0. Citristio for the Uhetham 
Society, 2 vole. ; Autobiography of Si moo Pa- 
trick; Mss. Baker, volg, vi. xviii^ and XXviiu; 
Brydgos s Hestituta^ vol. L ; Bobiiieoti’s Memo* 
rials of JIaekney, ii. 70 ; KieholeV Leioester- 
shire, iii. 731 ; q'oiloch’s Bational Ideology io 
England, ii. 426-33.] J, B, . ' 

WORTHINGTON, THOMAS (1649^ 
1022 ?), president of Douay GollegOj bom in 
1549 at Blainscough or Blalnsco in the parish 
of Standisli, near Wigan, lAncasbite, was 
son of Richard Worthin^on, by his wife 
Dorothy, daughter of Thomas Cni|xnock of 
Charnock in the same county (Dobb^ Church 
Iluf, ii. 391). His father, who was an occa- 
sional conformist, though at heart a firm 
catholic, sent him about 1566^ to Brasenoso 
College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
on 17 Oct. 1670, Afterwards going abroad, 
for conscience’ sake, ho was admnted into 
the English College at Douay on 15 Feb. 
1572-3. In 1577 ho was made B,l>., and 
the year following he removed with the rest 
of the college to Kheims. Afterwards ho 
was sent on the mission to England, where 
he laboured for several years with great suc- 
cess. In 1684 he was seized in Ins lodgings 
at Islington, and was immediately com- 
mitted prisoner to the Tower.*and *put into 
the pit,’ He was among the twenty-one 
jesuits, seminarists, and other ^massinjl 
priasts ^ who on 26 Jan. 1684-6 were shippJIF 
at the Tower wharf to be conveyed to Franco 
and banished the realm tor ever W virtue of 
a commission from the ^oen (ifouMsaEB, 
Chroniclesy iii. 1379-80: FOUSY, Jtecords. ii. 
132). ' ^ ' 

Iletiring to the English College at RheimS, 
Worthington remained there tul he wse ap- 
pointed by Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) Allen to 
the post of chaplain in Sir William i^tanley’s 
regiment in the Spanish service^ lie was 
created by the university of Txiot in 
1588. In^590 he returned to Rheims^ and 
was employed in reading a lesson of moral 
divinity ; but in 1 691 be was sent to Brussels, 
and remitted to the camp to ekeroise the 
office of chaplain again. 

On the decease of Dr. Barret, presideht of 
the English College of Douay, Worthington 
was on 1 July 1609 appointed to bO his sue-’' 
^ssor by Cardinal Gaetano, protector of the 
English nation. This appointment waa made 
chiefly by tb^e influence of Fa&er Robert 
Parsons [q.v.], to whom Worthington t?odk 
a secret vow of obedience, axtd under Worth- 
mgton^s direction new rules WeTe in!iposed« 
The most eminent professors and do^ra 
were dismissed ; a Jesuit vwui appoint^ con- 
fessor to the students, and no luuniinae yyaaf 
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\ i|3liiitted to tho college without the approval 
4 ^ the arehptieet' or the superior of the 
jeauits in England. Subsequently the ag- 
/:g|:i4ved clergy petitioned for a visitation, the 
resalt being that Worthinj^n was removed 
from his omcet and Dr. Matthew Kellison 
[qrvi;1 anointed in bis place. 

Worwnffton was now invited to Rome 
by the cardinal-protector, and he set out 
frbhd Douay on 15 May 1613. On his arrival 
he had an allowance of two hundred Roman 
crowns a year, with an apartment and diet 
ibr himsea and a servant. He was also made 
apostolic notaxv, and obtained a place in con- 
nection with the Congregation of the Index 
<rf Prohibited^Books, While at Rome he was 
admitted a member of the Oratory. After 
residing for two or three years in Romo he 
obtained leave to return to his native country 
upon the mission. He died at the house of Mr. 
Biddle of Biddle or Biddulph, Staffordshire, in 
1622 (Allbx, Defence of Sir W. Stantefs Sur^ 
render of Deventer^ ed. Hey wood, p. xlv w.) 

states, however, that he died about 
162d. Father Southwell asserts that he was 
a novice of the Society of J eaus at the time 
of his death. 

There is a portrait of him in the print en- 
titled ♦The Portraiture of the Jesuits and 
Priests as they used to sit at Council in Eng- 
land * in the second part of ♦ V ox Populi.' 

^ Worthington's works are : 1 . ♦ The Kosarie 
of Our Ladle. Otherwise called our Ladies 
Psalter. ^With other godlie exercises,’ Ant- 
werp, 1600, 12mo (anon.) The preface, dated 
26 March 1590, is signed ♦ T, W. P,’ 2. ♦ Ri- 
chard! Bristol Vigomiensis . • . Motiva,’ 
Arras, ^1608, 2 vols. 4to ; translated from the 
English, with a memoir of Bristow© prefixed. 
8. ♦Annotations, Tables, &c.,’ to the two 
volumes of the Old Testament printed at 
Douay, 1609-10 (cf. Cottox, Rheims and 
Doway^ p. 26). 4. ♦ Catalogus Martyrum iu 
Anglia ab anno 1670 ad aiuium'^ 1612.’ 
^inted 1612 and 1614, 8vo. Prefixed to 
this extremely rare book is ♦Narratio de 
Origin© Seminariorum, et de Missione Sacer- 
^tum iu Anglia.'* This catalogue and narra- 
tion are taken mostly from the collection en- 
titled ♦Concertatio Ecclesim Catholicm in 
Anglia [see Bkidgswateb, John], 6. ♦ Whyte 
dyra Bl^k. Or a Discouery of many most 
foule blemishes, impostures, and deceiptes, 
virhich D. Wh^e haith practysed in Tiis 
book entituled The way to the true Qhurch. 
Written by T. W. P./ eine loco^ 1616, 4to 
[see White, Johh, 1670-1616]. In a reply 
to this Francis White [q.v.] wrote his ♦ Or- 
thodox Faith and .Way to the Church.’ 
6. ^ An Anker of Christian Doctrine Wheare- 
in the most principal polntcs of Catholiqve 


Religion are proued by the only written 
word of God,’ 4 pts. in S vols. Douay, 1618- 
1622, 4to. The preface, dated 161 6, is signed 
♦Th.W.’ It hasten stated thatthesevolumes 
were printed In Londoh, and that they were 
sold by the author at his lodgings in Turn- 
bull Street for 14s. (Gee, JPoot out cf the 
Snare), a . ^ 

[De Backer’s BibI, des jl^criviuiiR!^ de la Com- 
pagnie de J^sne, 1876, iii. 1574; Dodd's Church 
Hist. ii. 388, 389, 391, iii. 88, and Ttemey^s edit, 
iii. 156, 158; Douay Diaries, p. 446; Foley's 
Records, ii. 104, vii. 866 ; Grangers Biogr.Hist. 
of England, 5th edit. ii. 80 ; More’s Hist. Mis- 
sionis Anglicanse Soc. Jesu, p. 285 ; Notes and 
Queries, 3rd ser. ix. 194 ; Oliver’s Jesuit Colley 
tions, p. 228 ; Panzani’s Memoirs, p. 88 ; Re- 
gister of the University of Oxford, i. 279; 
Southwell’s Bibl. Scriptorum Soc. Jesu, p. 770; 
Wood’s Athenje Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 406, alid Fasti, 
i. 185; T. G. Law's Archpriest Controversy, 
1898 (Camden Soc.)] T. C. 

WORTHINGTON, THOMAS (1671- 
1764), Dominican friar, fourth son of Thomas 
Worthington of Blainsco in the pariah of 
Standish, near Wigan, Lancashire, by his 
wife Jane, eldest daughter of John Plomp- 
ton of Plompton, Yorkshire, was born on 
23 Nov. 1671, and received his education in 
the college of t he English Jesuits at St.Omer. 
In 1091 ho entered the Dominican order at 
the convent of Bornhem in Flanders, and in 
the following year he made his solemn con- 
fession as a xnember of the order. He was 
ordained priest at Rome in 1695, and -went 
afterwards to the college of St^, Thomas 
Aquinas at Louvain, where he became suc- 
cessively professor of philosophy, theology, 
and sacrea scripture. He graduated B.D. 
in 1704, was elected prior of Bornhem in 
1705, and re-elected m 1708, and was in- 
stituted prior provincial of EMland. For 
nine years he laboured on the English mis- 
sion, sometimes in London, but generally in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. On his return to 
Flanders he was again installed prior of 
Bornhem, 25 Jan. 1717-18. He was created 
D.D, in 1718, was elected prior of Bornhem 
for the fifth time in 1725, and was again 
instituted provincial on 4 Jan. 1726-6. Sub- 
sequently pe became chaplain at Middleton 
Hall, the residence of Ralph Brandling, in 
the parish of Rothwell, near Leeds. Ho 
died there on 25 Feb. 1764 (N.S.) 

His works are : 1. ‘ ftolegomena ad 
Sacram Scripturam et Historia Sacra 
Scholastica Mundi sub lege Natow,’ Lou- 
vain, 1702, 4to. 2. ♦ Historia Sacra Scholas- 
tica Mundi, sub legeMosaic&, adTempli ssdiii- 
cationem,’ Louvain, 1704|4to. 3. ^xiistona 
Sacra Scholastica Mundi, sub lege 
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tiTempli redificationo ad Nativitatt?in Christ i,’ 
Louvain, 1705,4to. 4. Introduction to tho 
Catholic Faith. By an English Dominican/ 
London, 1709, 8v6, pp. 152. The author- 
ship has been erroneously ascribed by (^u^^if 
and Echard, in their ‘ Scriptorcs Ordinis 
Prsudicatoniui/ to Father Ambrose Burgis. 

5. ‘A^jnales Fratriim Pnedicatonim Pro- 
vincicT) An^licaiiie. Restauratu',* 1710. This 
manuscript, preserved in tin* archives of the 
province, comprises a history of the conv^ent 
of Bornhem from its foundation to the year 
1675. Tt is a Latin abridgment of the 
‘ Annals' compiled in Flemish by Hyaoiiith 
Coomans, a lay brother, wlio died in 1701. 
•The Flemish original is lost. G. ‘History 
f)f the Convent of Bombem, the College of 
Louvain, and the Monastery of English 
Sisters at Brussels/ printed in Bernard do 
Jonghe's ‘ Belgium Dominicanuin,’ Brussels, 
1719, 4to. 7. ‘ Obituary Rolls of Bornhem/ 
consist ing of notices of the religious of the 
lOngli-^h Dominican province from the founda- 
tion of the convent in 1658 down to 1719. 
8. A Latin ‘Memoir of Bishop Williams/ 
171 4, 8vo. The whole contents of this manu- 
.script have be(‘n published in ‘ A Consecrated 
Jdfe ' by the Rev. Raymund Ihdmer, O.P., 
which api)eared in ‘ Merry England ’ for 
Tsovember and December 1887. 9. ‘ Brevis 

l*rovincim Anglicanm Ratio/ 4to. Manu- 
script preserved in the archives of the pro- 
vince ; there is also a transcript in the ar- 
chives of the master-general of the Domini- 
can order at Rome. 

[Catholic Mis^•^l!il^y, 1826, vi. 255; Gihsons 
liVdiate Tfall, p. 208 ; Merry England, 1888-0, 
xii. 25, 135; Oliver's Cornwall, p. 400; Palmer’s 
Life of Card. Howard, p, 130; I^ihnor’s Obit. 
Notices of the Friar-Preachers, p. 14.] T. C, 
WORTHINGTON, WILLIAM (1703- 
1778). divine, son of Thomas Worthington 
of Aberhafesp, Montgomeryshire, was born | 
in 1703, and educated at Oswestry school. 

J fe \vas matriculated at J esus College, Oxford , 
9 May 1722, and graduated B.A, on 22 Feb. 
1725-6. Afterwards he became usher in the 
school at Oswestry. He took the degree of 
M.A. at 8t. John's College, Cambridge, in 
1 742, was incorporated in that degree at Ox- 
ford on 3 .July 1758, and accumulated the 
degrees of B.D. and D.D. in the latter uni- 


sonted him in 1762 to a stall in the cathedral 
of York. He died at Llanrhaiadr on 6 Oct, 
1778. 

Ilia principal works are: 1. *An Essaj 
on the Sclieme and Conduci, Procedure and 
Extent, of Man's Redemption ; designed for 
the honour and illustration of Christianity. 
To which is annexed a Dissertation on the 
Design and Argument of the Book of Job|’ 
I^ondon, 1743, 8vo ; 2nd edit, enlarged, Lon- 
don, 1748, 8 VO. 2. 'The Historical Sense 
of the Mosaic Account of the Fall proved 
and vindicated/ London, 1761, 8vo. 3* 'The 
Hse, Value, and Improvement of Various 
Readings shown ana illustrated,’ Oxford, 
1764, 8 VO. 4. ‘ A Disquisition concerning 
the Lord’s Supper, in order to ascertain the 
right Notion or it,' 1766, 8vo. 6. ' The Evi- 
dence of Christianity deduced from Facts, 
and the Testimony of Sense, throughout all 
Ages of the Church/ 2 vols, liondon, 1769, 

8 VO, being the Boyle lectures for 1766-8. 

1 6. ‘ The Scripture Theory of the Earth, 
throughout all its Revolutions, and the 
Periods cf its Existence, from the Creation 
to the final Renovation of all Things ; beinff 
a Sequel to the Essay on Redemption, and 
an Illustration of the Principles on which it 
lA written/ London, 1773, 8vo, 7. 'Ireni- 
cum, or the Importance of Unity in the 
Church of Christ considered ; and applied to^ 
wards the Healing of our unhappy 
Fences and Divisions,' 1775, Bvo. j8. ‘An im^ 
partial Enquiry into the ^oso o^the Gospel 
Demoniacks; with an Appendix, consisting 
of an Essay on Scripture l)emonology/ 1777, 
8vo. This was an attack on the opinion ex- 
pressed by Hugh Farmer [q.v.Jt a dftsenting 
minister, in hi.s ‘ Essay oh the Demoniacks/ 
1775. 9. 'A further Enquiry into the Case 
of the Gospel Demoniacks, occasioned 
Mr. Furmer^s Letters on the Subject/ 1775, 
Bvo, a posthumous publication. 

[Cooke’s Preacher's Assistant; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. I715H886; Gent. Mag. 1778, p. 496 ; 
Graduati Cantabr. (1823), p. 630; Le Neve’s 
Fasti (Hardy), iii. 204, 206; NichoVs liL 
Anecd. vii. 477 ; Watt’s Bibl, Brit . ; Williams's 
Eminent Welshmen, p. 64 4, j T. 0. 

WORTLEY, STUART-. [See Swabx- 

WORTLBY.] 


versity on 10 July the same year. He was 
patronised by Francis Hare [q* v.^, bishop of 
8t. Asaph, who presented him in 1729 to 
tlie yienroge of Llanyblodwell, Slirop.shire, 
and in 1745 removed him to Llanrhaiadr, 
Denbighshire. Hare also gave him the sine- 
ciire rectory of Darowen, Montgomeryshire, 
in 1 / 37 ; and A rclibiahop Drummond, to whom 
he had been chaplain for several years, pro- 


, WORTLEY, Sir FRANCIS (1691- 
I 1852), poet, born in 1691, was son of Sir 
j Richard Wortley, knight, by Elixaboth,i 
daughter of Edward Boughton of Cawstbn, 

I Warwickshire, who became after Sir Ri- 
chard’s death (1603) the wife of WuUam 
Cavendish, earl of Devonshire (HtnsrxKB, 
ShutA York^hire^ ii. 81,6). Wortley matri- 
culated from Magdalen Colloge, Oxford, on 
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17 Feb. 1608-9, was knighted on 16 Jan. 
1610, and created a baronet on 29 June 1611 
(FoexBB, Alumni Oxm. 1600-1714). In the 
three parliaments of 1624, 1625, and 1626 
he represented East Betford, and was one of 
the candidates of Sir Thomas Wentworth 
for Yorkshire in 1625 (Cartwright, Chap- 
ttfB of Yorkihire History y 1872, pp. 216-28 ; 
Strafford LetterSy i. 29). He was assessed 
90/. towards the forced loan of 1626 and 
made some opposition to its payment (ib, pp. 
296, 850), In 1626 he had a duel with Sir 
John Savile and was reported to be killed 
(Court and Times of Charles /, i. 143; 
Hunter, p. 317). Wood describes Wortley 
as an * ingenious gentleman,’ who trod ^ in 
the steps of his worthy ancestors in hospi- 
tality, charity, and good neighbourhood.’ He 
was a friend of Ben Jonson, and contributed 
to ' Jonsonus Virbius ’ (1638). In September 
1639 he entertained Jonn Taylor (1 58|)-1663) 
[q*v.J,the water poet, who has left an account 
of his visit to WnarnclifFe (Part of this Sum- 
mer^s TravelSy or News from Kelly Ilully and 
Halifeucy'^. 23). In the disputes which pre- 
ceded the beginning of the civil war Wortley 
distinguished himself by his zeal for the king, 
whom he accompanied in the attempt to 
obtain possession of Hull (Vicars, ParL 
Chron. i* 81 ; cf. Wortley, Declaration in 
Vindication of himself y 1642). The House 
^f Commons on 25 April 1 642 ordered him 
^ be sent for as a delinquent, but the vote 
was fruitl^,«V 3 (Commons^ JournalSy ii. 640). 
He garrisoned hia;* house at Wortley with 
150 dragoons, and was one of the most active 
supporters of the king in south Yorkshire 
(Hunter, ii. 317). On 3 June 1644 Wort- 
ley was captured by the parliamentarians at 
the taking of Walton House, and on 22 Aug, 
following he was sent to the Tower (Rush- 
worth; V. 622 ; Commons^ Jour 7 ialSy iii; 603). 
In the Tower he remained for several years, 
suffering, like other royalist prisoners, great 
hardships because parliament confiscated 
their estates and made no allowance for their 
maintenance, in spite of repeated petitions 
(A true delation of the Unparalleled Oppres- 
sion imposed upon the Gentlemen Prisoners 
in the Tower y 1647, 4to). On 19 Aug. 1647 
King Charles sent the prisoners in the Tower 
a brace of fat bucks for a feast, which gift 
and banquet Wortley celebrated in a bauad 
containing characters of the different pri- 
soners. Of himself he says : 

Frank Wortley hath a jovial soul. 

Yet never was good oiubman ; 

for the bishops and the church. 

But can endure no tubman 
(Wright, Political Ballads published during 
the Commonwealth^ 1841, p. 91). About 


1649 or perhaps earlier he was released from 
the Tower, compounded for his estate, and, 
being much in debt, * lived in the Whito 
Friars near Fleet Street in London,’ where, 
according to Wood, ho died (Athena Oxon. 
iii. 392). In his will, dated 9 Sept. 1652, 
he desired to be buried at Windsor withjiis 
father. It was proved in London, 13 Sept, 
1652, by his son, Sir Francis .(Jj&ikson, 
Yorkshire Diariesy i. 281). 

Wortlev is described as tell proper 
man, with grey hair* (ib.) An engraved 
portrait is mentioned by JSromley (p. 81). 
lie married Grace, daughter of Sir William 
Brounckerof Mel ksham, Wiltshire, and had . 
by her two children : Sir Francis, who sue- i 
ceeded him ; and Margaret, married to Sir 
Henry Griffith, hart,, of Agnes Burton, 
Yorkshire. Sarah, his daughter by his second 
wife, Hester, daughter of George Smithies, 
alderman of London, and widow of Aider- 
man Eyre of Coleman Street, married Roger 
Bretteridge of Newhall, Yorkshire (Calendar 
of the Committee for Compounding y'^, 1376; 
Hunter, ii. 325). Sir Francis Wortley, the 
second baronet, married Frances, daughter 
of Sir William Faunt of Freeston, Lincoln- 
shire, but died on 14 March 1665, leaving no 
legitimate issue. Ho bequeathed his estates 
to his natural daughter, Anne Newcomen, 
and she married Sidnw Monta^ (second 
son of the first Earl of Sandwich), who took 
the name of Wortley (ib. ii, 319 ; Yorkshire 
DiarieSy i. 282). 

Wortley was the author of : 1. ‘ His Duty 
delineated in his Pious Pity and Christian 
Commiseration of the Sorrows of . , . Eliza- 
beth, Queen of Bohemia,* 1641, 4to (quoted 
by Bliss in his edition of Wood’s AtheneCy 
iii, 391), 2. ‘ Lines dedicated to Fame and 
Truth,’ 1642, 4to (on the same subject). 
3. * Characters and Elegies,’ 1646, 4to. This 
consists chiefly of poems on the royalist 
noblemen and gentlemen killed during the 
war. Specimens of the characters are 
printed in Bliss’s edition of Earle’s ‘ Micro- 
cosmography,’ 1811, pp. 298, 299. 4. ^A 
Loyal Song of the Royal Feast kept by the 
Prisoners in the Tower,’ 1647, fol. (reprinted 
in Wright’s Political Ballads published 
during the Commonwealthy Percy Soc. 1841, 
p. 87). 5. * Mercurius Britannicus his Wel- 
come to Hell,’ 1 647, 4to. He wrote also two 
prose pamphlets : 6, * Declaration in Vindi- 
cation of himself from divers As^^rsions and 
Rumours concerning the drawing of his 
Sword and other A ct ions,’ 1642, 4to (reprinted 
in the Yorkshire Archeeological t/bwma/, viii. 
395). 7. * Truth asserted by the Doctrine 
and Practice of the Aj^stles^ &c.,, viz. that 
Episcopacy is Jure XhVtno/1642, 4to. 
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[A Life of Wortley and a pedigree of the 
Family are eontained in Hunter’s South York- 
shire, \u 324 ; Wood’s A thense Oxon. ed. 

Bliss, ill. 391 ; Yorkshire Boyalist Composition 
Papers, it. 6$, 197, iii* 39 ; Harleian MS. 2100 ; 
other authorities mentioned in the article.] 

0 H F 

^RTLEY-MONTAGCr, EDWARD 
author and traveller. [See 

Montagu.] 

WORTLEY-MONTAQU, Lady MARY 
(1689~17lVJ), writer of * Ijetters/ [See 
Montagu.] 

WOTTON, ANTHONY (1501 ?^1026), 
divine, born in London about 1561, was 
educated at Eton, whence he was elected 
scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, being 
admitted on 1 Oct. 1579. IHs tutor wa.s 
(Sir) William Temple (1555-1627) [q.v.] 
He graduated B.A. in 1683, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1587 and B.D. in 1594, In the 
latter year he disputed with John ^afterwards 
bishop) Overall [q. v.] at Cambridge before 
the Earl of Essex, who made him his chap- 
lain. On the death of William Whitaker 
(1648-1595) [q. v.] in the following year 
Wotton wrote some eulogistic verses, which 
were printed in AYhitaker’s ‘ Works’ (1610, 
p. 708\and became a candidate for the rogius 
professorship of divinity vacated by Whita- 
ker ; though Wotton was highly commended 
for his disputation, Overall was elected by 
the votes of the younger Cambridge men, who 
preferred Overall’s moderately high-cluirch 
views to AVottou’s purltanism. In March 
1596, on the establishment of Gresham 
College, Wotton was appointed its first 
professor of divinity, but he held the post 
less than two years, vacating it and hie 
fellowship at King’s on his marriage, on 
27 Oct. 1598, to Sybell, aged 28, daughter 
of William Brisley of Isleworth, Middlesex. 

^Wotton now became lecturer at All 
Hallows, Barking, a post which he held till 
his death: all hLs books are dated froni his 
house on Tower Hill. His failure, in spite 
of his learning and abilities, to obtain 
further preferment was due to bis puritan 
tendencies, but he became a well-known 
and popular preacher. In 1604 he was sus- 
pended by Bancroft, his prayer that Hhe 
king’s eyeif might be opened ’ being taken as 
an insinuation that the king was blind. The 
suspension did not last long, hut in 1611 
Wotton was attacked from a different 
quarter. George Walker (1581 P-1651) 
[q. V.] accused him of soclnianism ; this led 
to a * conference’ of learned divines, which 
ended in Wotton’s vindication. The con- 
troversy went on till 1615, and in 1641, long 


after Wotton’a death, Walker repoated hia 
accusations. This brovoked Anthony 
Wotton’s Defence’ TOambridge, 1641i 
published under we name of Thomas 
Gataker[q. v.], who, however, Vtftote 
the postscript, the ^Defence’ b eing by 
Wotton’s son, Bamuel (see below). W^er 
replied in * A True Relation of the cheife 
Passages between Mr. Anthony Wotton and 
Mr. George Walker in . . . 16il, and in the 
Yeares next following . . • till 1616 ’ (XiOnr 
don, 1642, 4to). 

Wotton died on 11 Dec. 1626 in his 
house on Tower Hill, leaving several sons. 
The eldest, Anthony, bom in 1699, died 
young. The second, Samuel, bom on 30 Aug. 
1600, was educated at Eton, and elected a 
fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; he 
graduated M.A. in 1629, and subsequently 
i).D., and was presented by the provost of 
Eton to the rectory of West Wrotham, Nor- 
folk, on 29 April 1640, He died on 4 Feb. 
1680-1 (Lk NiiVE, Mon, Anglkana^ v. 148; 
Blomefield, Norfolk^ iii. 319). Besides 
the ^Defence’ of his father, ho translated 
Pierre de la Ram6e’8 ' l^ogic,’ which was pub^ 
lished by his father in 1626 as ^ The Arte of 
Logicke gathered out of Aristotle’ (I^ondon, 
8vo), ancf was dedicated to James, viscount 
Doncaster. The third son, John, also fellow 
of King’s and vicar of Weedon, Northamp- 
tonshire, was ejected for refusing the * en- 
gagement ’ in 1650, and died about 1669. { 

Wotton was author of ; 1. ^ A^Pefenceof 
Mr, Perkins’s Booke calkd Reformed 
Catliolicke ” against the Cauils of a Popish 
AVriter, one B. P. or VV, B, [i.e. Wimam 
Bishop [q. v.l bishop of Chalcedonk in his 
‘‘ Deformed Reformation,” ’ J^ondon, 1606, 
4to, a substantial work of six hundred nages 
dedicated to the Earl of Salisbuiy [a* art. 
.Pekkins, WieliamI. 2. *A Trial of the 
Romish Clergies Title to the Church. By 
Way of Answer to a Popish Pamphlet 
written by one A. D. ana entitled *^A 
Treatise of Faith,'” London, 1606, 4to. 
This provoked *A Reply made unto Mr; 
Anthonie AVotton and Mr. John White f^e 
White, John, 1670-1616], by A. D./ no 
place, 1612, 4to. 3. ^ Sermons upon a Part, 
of the first Chapter of the Gospel of St. 
John, preached in the Pax'lsh Ohurch of AH 
Hallows, Barking, in London,’ London, 

4to. 4. ^ Runne from Rome, or a .Treatise 
shewing the Necessitie of separating from 
the Church of Rome,’ London^ 1834, 4td ; 
2nd edit. 1636, 12mo : in this wixrk Wott^ 
seeks to confute Bellarmine. 6» ^Depjl^^ 
conciliatione Peccatoris lihri v.,’ . 

1624, 4to; no copy of this is in the Brittsli 
Museum. 
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. n^annscfipt Oolleetioos, xW. 178->84, 

xr/«90^.1« 110 ; IfVWd's Oreshatn Profesflr)r 0 » i« 
39*-43» wd hi 0 mUcellaneous collootions in 
Oreshaiii College in Brit« Hue. Add. MS. 6194, 
pp. 281-2; Frftncis Feck in Brit, Mus. Add. 
MS, ^209, if. 87 ; Harwood's Al. Etonenses, pp. 

221 ; Ckeeter'e London Marr. Licences; 
FuUer^s Hist, of Cambr. p. 76 ; Hapin’s Hist, of 
Englntid, it, 240, 244, 276 ; Brooke's Lives of 
the Fnrttans, ii. 346-9 ; Notes and Queries, 8th 
ser. vi. 34 ; Wbtton's Works, and authorities cited 
in t6Xt.3 A. F. P. 

WOiTON, Sib EDWARD (1489-1551), 
treasurer of Calais, born in 1489, was the 
eldest son of Sir Robert Wotton, by his wife 
Anne, daughter of Sir Henry Belknap. Sir 
Robert was grandson of Nicholas Wotton 
(1872-1448), a member of the Drapera’ Com- 
pany of London, who was sheriff in 1406 
and lord mayor in 1415, and again in 1430, 
andi represented the city in parliament con- 
tinuously from 1406 to 1429 (Ojf. Ret, i. ; 
269-816). He acquired the manor of i 
Boughton Malherbe, Kent, by his marriage ' 
with Joan, only daughter and heir of Robert 
Corbie of that place, and was succeeded by 
his son Nicholas, who died on 9 April 1481 
(Ca7. lnq,po%t mortmn^ Henry VII, i. 694); 

* the latter’s son, Sir RoWt, born in 1465, wavS 
knighted by Edward IV, served as sheriff of 
Kent in 1498-9, was made lieutenant of 
Quisnes, and from 1510 to 1519 was knight- 
J^ter of Calais. He left issue two sons, Ed- 
ward and Nicholas Wotton [q.v.], and 
three daughters, of whom Margaret {d, 1541) 
was the second wife of Thomas Grey, second 
marouis of Dorset [q. v.] 

Edward first wpears in the commission 
of the peace for Kent on 2 June 1524 ; sub- 
sequently his name was ^nerally included 
in the oommissions of the peace, of gaol 
delivery, and oyer and terminer for the 
county. He was knighted before 22 April 
1528, and on 9 Nov. 1629 was appointed 
sheriff of lieut. He accompanied Henry VIII 
to Oalai$ in 1632, landing on 11 Oct. {Chron, 
of CataiSf p. 42), ofiiciated at the coronation 
of Anne l!^l6yn in 1684, and at the christen- 
ing of Edward VI in 1637. He was again 
sheriff of Kent in 1636-8, and in December 
one of the knights sent to Calais 
to receive Anne of Glevea. Ho seems to 
. have eegerly adopted the principles of the 
Refonnation^ and in September 1638 a cor- 
reapwdent told Bullinffer that Wotton had 
received one of the reiormer’s books ^ with 
the greatest satisfaction, and is diligently en- 
*|p9n it * (Ory. Jitters. Parker Soc. ii. 
6l5^i £i J^uly 16^ Rtenry VlII intimated 
his intention Of reviving the office of treasurer 
of Calais, and appoixmng to it his trusty 


councillor ’Sir Edward Wotton, whose patent 
was dated 24 Nov. following. phrase 
does not necessarily impl^rthatWotton was a 
member of the English pnvy council, and he 
is not recorded as attending any of its meet** 
ings during Henry’s reim. After the con- 
clusion of the war with France be served^n 
the various commissions appointed in 1646 
for delimiting Henry’s conquest, the Boolon- 
nais {State PaperSfilQnvjylllf xi. 181 sqq.; 
Corr, Pol, de Odet de Selve^ passim). Ac- 
cording to Holinshed, Henry VlII offered to 
make Wotton lord chancellor; the ofier, 
improbable in any case, is more likely to have 
been made to Sir ICd ward’s brother Nicholas 
{Reliquice Wotto^iiana, ed. 1685). ^ 

Henry VIII nominated Wotton one of his 
executors, and a privy councillor to his son 
Edward, though Wotton’s official superior 
at Calais, Lord Cobham, was neither. Wotton 
remained a privy councillor when Somerset 
reconstructed the council in March 1646-7, 
but his duties at Calais prevented his fre- 
quent attendance at the council board. In 
April he was again made a commissioner to 
settle the dri^putes as to the frontier of the 
Boulbnnais, and the growing hostility of 
France kept him busy with preparations for 
defence. On 13 March 1547-8, however, he 
signed the council’s letter ordering the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament in one kind 
only, and on 17 Jan. 1548-9 joined in pro- 
ceedings against Thomas Seymour, baron 
Seymour of Sudeley [q. v.] In September 
following he again came over to take part in 
Warwick’s scheme for overthrowing ^mer- 
set. He was lodging in Warwi^ Lane, 
Holborn, on the 18th, he signed the council's 
manifesto i^ainst the Protector on 6 Oct., 
and accompanied the other councillors to 
Windsor six doy& later, when Somerset was 
arrested. In November he appears to have 
returned to Calais, but a year later he was 
again in attendance at the council. Hasted ' 
states that he died on 8 Nov. 1660, but be 
attended the council on the 22nd of that 
month, and in January 1660-1 was suppress- 
ing disorder in Kent. In the same ^ear 
also he was included in various commissions, 
among which the young king proposed to 
divide the work of the privy council. Appa- 
rently it was on 8 Nov, 1661 that he aied 
{In^isitio po8t mortetyi^ Edward VI, voL 
xciii. No. 113) ; he was buried in Boughton 
Malherbe church. 

Wotton married, first, Dorothy, fourth 
daughter of Sir Robert Rede [q. v.] (she died 
on 8 Sept. 1529); and he married, secondly, 
Ursula, daughter of Sir Robert Dymoke and 
widow of Sir John Rudstou, lord mayor of 
Iiondon (Mbtcali?b, Vieit, of LittcolrMhire, 
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E . 42). By lier Wotton hi^ no issue, but by 
is first wife he was father of 
Thomas Wotton (1521--1 687), who was in 
December 1647 employed in conveying 
treasure to his father at Calais, and in 1661 
succeeded to his estates, his father having 

f troapred two acts of parliament * disgavel- 
Ing* his lands in Kent. Edward VI had 
intended nwaking him K.B., but after Mary's 
accession the council on 19 Sept. 1653 wrote 
him a letter ^discharging him from being 
hnight of the Bath, whereunto he was once 
appointed and 'written unto^ (A^ts P. C. 
1552-4, p. 361). On 16 Jan. 1653-4 h(5 was 
summoned before the council, and on 21 Jan. 
4^for obstinate standing against matters of 
r^igion was committed to the Fleet, to re- 
main there a close prisoner' (I'A. pp. 385, 
389). Walton in his ‘Life of Sir Henry 
Wotton* {lieliquite WottoniaruB^ 1685, sig. 
b4) declares that the council’s action was 
due to Nicholas Wotton, who had twice 
dreamt that his nephew was in danger of 
participating in some dangerous enterprise, 
apparently Wyatt’s rebellion, and secured his 
temporary imprisonment to save him from 
worse perils. The date of his release has not 
been ascertained; but on 23 Nov. 1558, six 
days after Elizabeth’s accession, he was 
made sheriff of Kent, For nearly thirty 
years he was regularly included in the 
various commissions for the county, such as 
those for the peace, for taking musters, gaol 
delivery, examining into cases of piracy, and 
fortifying Dover. In July 1573 he enter- 
tained Queen Elizabeth at Boughton Mal- 
herbe, when he declined an offer of knight- 
hood, and ill 1578-9 again served as sheriff. 
He was a person of 'great learning, religion, 
and wealth,’ and a patron of learning and 

f irotestantism in others. Thomas Becon 
q. V.] dedicated to him his 'Book of Matri- 
mony,* and Edward Bering his ' Sparing 
Restraint.’ William Lambarde [q- v.] also 
dedicated toWotton in 1670 his 'Perambula- 
tion of Kent,’ which was published in 1676 
with a prefatory letter by Wotton. He died 
on 11 Jan. 1586-7, and was buried at 
Boughton Malherbe {Inquisitio post mortem^ 
Elizabeth, vol. eexv. No. 263). He married, 
first, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Rud- 
fiton, by whom he had issue Edward, first 
baron Wcrtiton [q.v.] ; Robert ; Sir John, who 
travelled widely^ was knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth, and died young after giving some 
promise as a poet (ct. his two contributions 
to Pfnglan^s Helicon of 1600, ed. A. H. 
Bullen, 1899, pp. xviii, 66, 82); James (cf. 
1628), who served in Spain and was knighted 
on the field in 1696 near Cadiz ; and Thomas. 
By his second wife, Eleanor, daughter of 


Sir William Finch and Widow 6f Rob^ 
ton, Wotton was.father of Sir Henry 
ton (jl* diplomatist and 

[Bre'irer aikl Oairdow’s Xiettain ai|4 Paints 
of Henry VlU; StaU Papers HenSy VJII;. 
Acts of the Privy Oouncjllf ed. Das^t; vole, 
i-xii.: Cal. State Fapars, Dom. 1647-UlO, 
For. 1617-63; Stowe MS. 160 ff. 42, 44, 
61, 180 f. 168; Bart. MSS. 283 and 284; C«U 
Inq. post mortem, Henry VII, h 694 ; Hist. 
MBS. Comiu. 6th Rept App. pasriin ; Chron. of 
Calais and TtoubFs oonnected with the Prayer- 
book (Camden Sac.); lit. Remains of Edw^ VI 
(Rozborgho Club) ; Corresp. Pol. de Odet de 
Selre, 1546 8; Original Letters (Parker Soc.), 
ii. 612; Parker Corresp. pp. 804, 370, 441; 
Cramners Works, ii.^ 64 ; Strype’s Works 
(general index) ; RellquimWottonlanm, ed. 1686 ; 
Lists of Sheriffs, 18^8; Burnet’s Hist, of the 
Reforraatiou, ed. Pocock; Nichols's Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth ; Jlaated's Kent, passim, esp. 
iv. 176; Arcbseologia Oantiana (general index); 
Todd s Deans of Canterbury, pp. 1 1->12 ; Burke V 
Extinct Peerage.] A. F. P. 

WOTTON, EDWARD (1492-1666), phy- 
sician and naturalist, born at Oxford in 1492, 
was son of Richard Wotton, bedel of the uni- 
versity. He was educated at Magdalen Col- 
lege school, and became a chorister at Mag- 
dalen College in 1503. In 1606 he was 
elected demy, and on 9 Feb. 1513-14 gra- 
duated B. A. ; he was elected fellow of Mag^ 
dalen in 1516, and in 1620 was accused oj 
con$x)iring with other fellows to elect certain 
undergraduates to scholurships (MaCKAT, 
liey. Magdalen ColL i. 73, 74, 163). Soon 
afterwards he became first reader in Greek 
at Corpus Christ i College, just founded by 
Bishop Foxe, though he was not definitely 
appointed until 2 Skn, 1520-1, and retained 
bis rooms at Magdalen. In a letter 
MS. 989, f. 129) to Wotton, ascribed-by Dr. 
Fowler and the Rev, W. D. Macray to that 
date, Bishop Foxe says that he hM heard 
of Wot ton’s talents from the president of 
Corpus Christi, and regrets that the statutes 
of Magdalen did not permit him to make 
Wotton fellow of Corpus. He made him, 
however, socio convpar^ and gave hiltt leave 
to travel in Italy for three or five jwtB from 
1 May next, ‘ to improve his learnings anjd 
chiefly to learn Greet.* But in a note to this 
letter in Brewer’s ‘ Calendar^ the date is cor- 
rected to 2 Jan. 1523-4 (JjettenanA Papers 
of Hmry VIJI, iv. 4). AVotton spent most 
of his time at Padua, where he l^adUated 
M.D., being incorporated at Oxford in that 
degree on 16 May 1620 (BoiJin^ Jfey. ITniv.^ 
Oxon. i, 

Wotton was admitted feljow of the Col- 
lege of Pitysicians on 8 Peb.’l626, was «on- 
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•Uia^uf in lllBli tHTf and id 

l«81,eenkMr in 1553; 1653* and 1555, and 
piesident^ in 1541f 154$, ana 1543. Ho doeo 
not ameaf, as is often atatedy to have .'been 
' flhysieian to Henry Ylll, but he served the 
: Hukebf Noi^oUc.andH^vgare Pole, cout^tess 
of Salisbury [q. v.], in that capacity, ;i^eivhiff 
from her an annuity of 60 shilling, and 
corresponded with her son Keginald, after-* 
wards Cardinal Vole (Gal, State Papers^ 
Venetian, iv. 677). Se died on 5 Oct. 1566. 
and; was buried in St;. Alban’s Ghitrch, Wooa 
Street, Cheapside,' where also was burled his 
wife Hatharine, who died on 4 Bee. 1658 
(Lansd* MS* 874; MAdUYKr, Biuiy, pp. 96, 
346). His son Henry graduated M.B. from 
Chnst Church, Oxford, in 1563, and M.D. 
in 1567, was proctor in 1666, and, like his 
father, Greek reader at Corpus ; he was ad-* 
mitted a candidate of the College of phy- 
sicians on 12 May 1664, and fellow on 18 Jan. 
1571-2, and was censor in 1681 arid 1582 
(Monk, Coll, of Vhya, i. 70-1). 

Wotton is said to have been the first Eng- 
lish physician who made a systematic study 
of natural history, and he acquired a European 
reputation by his ^Edoardi Wottoni Oxoni- 
ensis de Difierentiis Animalium libri decern.’ 
The book was dedicated to Edward VI, and 
published at Paris in 1562 ; the copy in the 
British Museum, a fine folio, is probably un- 

f rpassed in its typographical excellence by 
y conteiMorary work. Conrad (Jesner, 
e great ajfdrich professor, who had com- 
menced the publication of his ^ Ilistoria Ani- 
xnalium’ in 1561, notices Wotton’s work in 
the ^ Enumeratio Authorum* prefixed to his 
fourth book (Zurich, 1558), and remarks 
that, while Wotton teaches nothing new, 
his book deserves to be read and praised as 
a complete and clearly written . digest of 
previous works on^ the subject, xiallers 
verdict is very similar, while Neander de- 
clared that no one h(|d written of animals 
more learnedly and elegantly than Wotton 
fNcANUBB, Succifwta Mcplicatio Orbis 'Ter- 
reBf Xieipzig, 1697, p. 410). Wotton also col- 
lected materials for the history of insects, 
which were, published in ^ Irisectorum sive 
Minimorum Animalium Theatrutri olim ab 
Edoardo Wottono, Conrado Gesnero, Tho- 
maque Pennio inchoatum, tandem The. Mou- 
feti . . . mera . . . perfectum,’ Ix»ndon, 1634, 
fol. [see mOFFBTX, T homas]. . Engraved por- 
traits of Wotton, Moffett, and Penny appear 
in the frontispiece (Beqmbby, p. 41). 

[Wood’s Athenaa Oxon. ed. Bliss, i, 226^7;^ 
Cal. Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, ir. 4,' 
xiT. i. 1 81 ; Boase’s Reg. Univ. Oxon. ; Bloxam’s 
Reg. Mas^alen Coll. i. 4, iV, 48 ; Maeray’a R^. 
of Magdalen Coil, Oxford; Posterns Alumni 
TOB. LXXn. 


Qxpn» 1500-1714; Fowler’a Hist. /Of Corptiq 
Chirlsti; Oxfojni ; Monk's Royal Qolh of PW. 
i. 27-^9 ; Atkin’s Biogr; Mem; of Medt^ane, ITw; 
rip. 66-8 ; Visitation of London (BM.. Soe.), ii. 
360; Wotton's Works and authorities cited.]* 

A. P. P* 

WOl^TON, EDWARD, first Babom 
Wotton (1648-1626), born in 1648, 'was 
the eldest son of Thomas Wottqni0(1621-*^ 
1687) by his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir John Rudston, lord mayor of London 
[see under Wotton, Sib JEDwakp, 1489- 
1651]. Sir Henry Wotton [q^v.] was his 
half-brother. Edward does not appear to 
have been educated at any English uni- 
versity, but made up for the denciency by^ 
long study on the continent. In 1579 Menv 
doza, the Spanish ambassador, stated that 
Wotton had spent three or four years among 
the Spanish residents at Naples, and de- 
scribed him as ‘ a man of great learning and 
knowledge of languages' (CaL Siniancas 
MSS, 1668-70, pp. 672, 679). He was cer- 
tainly an accomplished French, Italian, and 
Spanish scholar ; Mendoza also thought him 
< a creature of Walsingham’s,' but was unable 
to discover what his religion was. He was 
early employed in diplomatic business, by 
Walsinghara, and in 1574-5 was acting as 
secretary to the embassy at Vienna, Sir 
Philip Sidney [q. v.J being for a time asso- 
ciated with him in these duties. In May 
1679 Wotton was sent to congratulate the 
new king of Portugal on his accession, and 
on his way back had audience of Philip II 
at Segovia. In January 1683-4 it was pro- 
posed to send him to Spain to protest against 
Mendoza's conduct in England, and to ex- 
plain his summary expulsion by p]lizabeth. 
(Sir) William Woad [q. v.] was, however, 
sent instead, and on 9 Nov. following Wot- 
ton was returned to parliament as one of 
the knights of the shire for Kent. 

Jn May 1685 Elizabeth, alarmed at the 
progress of the catholic league in France 
and the success of Alexander of l*arma in 
the Netherlands, selected Wotton as envoy 
to Scotland to persuade James VI to enter 
into an offensive and defensive alliance, and 
to take the Dutch under his protection. He- 
was also to suggest James’s marriage tq 
Anne of DenmarK or Arabella Stewkrt^ but 
it was not till six years later that the Ibrmeir 
scheme was adopted. Wotton received Via 
instructians at the ^hands of his friend Sir 
Philip Sidney on 16 May, was at Berwkk 
on tte 26th, *and received by Jamea VL 
at ^inburgh on the 30tk: ^Ddu6 de 
qualitfis brillantes, et qui excollait dans tout 
les exercices que Jacques VI aimriit de pr^ 
dilectiou, il ne tarda pas & pieudre le plus 
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payiii^nt of five thousand pounds. This did 
not satisfy hinii and he clung to office some 
weeks longer in the vain hope of extracting 
a visoountcy as a further compensation. He 
was excluded from the council on Charles I's 
accession on the ground of being a catholic 
V. 419; Bkewbr, Court and 
infoecs of Charles J, i. 8). He retired to 
Boii^htott Malherbe, where he died early in 
1636 ; the inquisitio post mortem was taken 
on 12 April (o Charles I, vol. Hi. no. 92). 

Wotton married, first, on 1 Sept. 1575, 
Hester, daughter of Sir William Puckering, 
who died on 8 May 1592, and was buried in 
Bougbton Malherbe church ; and secondly, 
IVIargaret, daughter of Philip, third baron 
Wnarton, who ^survived until 1052 (see 
Calendar of the Committee for Compound- 
ing, p. 2309; Addit. MS. 6494, f. 197 ; and 
Zords^ Journals, vii, 302, 388, viii. 254, 315, 
ix. 118). Wotton had issue by his first wife 
only, a son Thomas and a daughter Philippa, 
who married Sir ]?dmund Bacon. Thomas 
succeeded as second baron, but, being of weak 
health and a catholic, took little part in poli- 
tics. He died, aged 43, on 2 April 1 630, and 
was buried in Boughtoii Malherbe church ; his 
widow was in February 1632-3 fined 5001. 
by the court of high commission for removing 
the font in the church to make room for her 
husband’s tomb and for inscribing on it ‘ a 

dd epitaph ’ stating that he died a Homan 

tholic (vourt and Times of Charles I, ii, 
327 ; Laud, Works, v. 311). lie married, on 
6 June 1608, Mary (1590-1658), daughter of 
Sir Arthur Throckmorton, and had issue four 
daughters : Catherine, who inherited Bough- 
ton Malherbe, and married, first, Henry, lord 
Stanhope, by wh*m she was mother of Philip 
Stanhope, second earl of Chesterfield [q. v.] ; 
secondly, John Polyander h Kirkhoven [see 
Kxrkhovbk, Catherine] ; and, thirdly, 
Baniel O’Neill [q.v.l ; Hester (ri. 1049), who 
was third wife of Baptist Noel, third vis- 
count Campden [q, v.] ; Margaret, who mar- 
ried Sir John Tiuton ; and Anne, who mar- 
ried Sir JSdward Hales, father of Sir Edwaid 
Hales, titular earl of Tenterdcn [q. V.] 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1580-1636; Lans- 
downe MSS. xlv, 6, i. 87, Ixii. 64, Ixxix. 19, cxi. 
37 ; Addit. MSS. 20770 f. 23, 31176 ffi 37-43, 49, 
6^(cotrcwp. with Sir William Twysden); Ash- 
rnmo MSS. 832 f. 71, 862 f, 411, 1132 f. 3 ; 
Collins’s Letters and Memorials, vol. ii. ; Birch's 
Mem. of Elizabeth, 1. 167; Winwood’s Memo- 
rials, it. 161 ; Brewer’s Court and Times of 
Janies I, i. 182-3, 176-7, 461-6; Cal. Hatfield 
MSS, j Cal. Bnecleuch MSS. ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
6th Rep. App. p. 487 ; Official Return Memb. 
of pari, j Rig. P. C. Sooth, ed. Masson ; Cam- 
den’s Annals and Britannia, ed. Gough ; Baker’s 
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ChroD. ; Spedding's Bacon ; Brown’s Genesis 
U.8.A. ; Fortescae Papers (Camden Soc.), pp. 
38, 43 ; Gatdinor’s Hist, of Englaqd ; Beliqii& 
Wottonianse, ed. 1686 ; Strype’s Works (general 
index); A. W, Fox’s Book of Bachelors,. 1899 
(contains various errors respecting the Wotton 
family); Hastod’s Kent, esp. ii, 429; Arcliao- 
logia Cantiana (general index); Burke’^i Extinct 
and G. K. C[okayno]’s Peerages;^ authorities 
cited in text.] A. F. P. 

WOTTON, Sir HENRY (1568~1639> 
diplomatist and poet, was born in 1668 at 
Bougliton H&ll, in the parish of Boughton 
Malherbe, in Kent, lie was grandson of 
8ir Edward Wotton (1489-1551 ) [q. v.], anda 
fourth son of Thomas Wotton (1521-1687), 
being only son of his father’s second mar- 
riage with Eleanor, daughter of Sir William 
Finch, and widow of Robert Morton of Kent. 
Edward Wotton, first baron Wotton [q. v.], 
was his eldest half-brother. After receiving 
some instruction at home from his mother 
and a tutor, Henry was sent to Winchester 
school, and at the age of sixteen proceeded 
us a commoner to New College, Oxford, 
matriculating on 5 June 1584. Two years 
later he migrated to Queen’s College, and 
while an undergraduate there he wrote 
a play called ^Tancredo,’ which was appa- 
rently based on Tasso’s recently published 
^ Gerusalemme Liberata.’ Wottoii’s effort is 
lost. Science also attracted him, and he 
is said when in his twentieth year to have 
‘read in Latin three lectures “do oculo,” 
wherein he described the form, the motion, 
and the curious coinpo'^ure of the eye’ 
(^Walton). At Oxford, despite Wotton’s 
nve years’ seniority, he btgan a friendship 
with .Tohn Donne [q. v. I, which was only 
terminated by the latter’s death. Alberico 
Gentili [q. v.l, professor of civil law, also 
became warmly attached to him. Wotton’s 
father died in 1687, leaving him a beg- 
garly annuity of a hundred marks. He sup- 
plicated for the degree of B.A. on 8 June 
1588, and then left the country for a long 
tour on the continent of Europe, which 
seems to have occupied him nearly seven 
years. 

Ho first proceeded to the university of 
Altdorf, where he met Edward, lord Zouche 
[q.v.], a regular correspondent of his in later 
years. From Altdorf Wotton passed to Linz, 
where lie witnessed some experiments carried 
out by Kepler. He also visited Ingolstadt 
and Vienna, and early in 1592 pushed on to 
Rome, where he was introduced to Cardinals 
Bellarmipe and Allen, After a few months, 
which he divided among Naples, Genoa, 
Venice, and Florence, he arrived at Goneva 
on 22 June 1593 ; he lodged with the scholar 

b2 
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Casaubon^ and left owing his host much 
money, which Casaubon recovered with 
difficulty after inconvenient delay (Patti* 
son, Camubon^ pp, 44-6)* Sulisequently 
Wotton spent some time in France. lie 
was ambitious of diplomatic employment, 
an^ while on the continent he seems to have 
forwardsd foreign news to Kobert Devereiix, 
second earl of Essex, who appreciated his 
services. Keturning to England in 1595, he 
was admitted n student to the Middle Temple, 
but he never was called to the bar. iV 
wards the close of the year ho became one 
of Essex's agents and secretaries. 

^ By October 1595 he was fully in his mas- 
*ter*8 confidence, and visited the margrave of 
Baden at the earl’s instance to win his 
friendship for Queen Elizabeth {Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 8rd Rep. Hatfield MSS.) In De- 
cember 1595 he was sent by Essex to Paris 
to warn Essex’s Portuguese protege, Antonio 
Perez, of the treachery of his Knglisli atten- 
dant Aleyn. Aleyn returned with Wotton 
and was arrested (Birch, Quepn Elizabeth, i. 
846). Essex, who made it his object to col- 
lect foreign intelligence from all parts of 
Europe, entrusted Wotton in 1596 with the 
department dealing with ’Ihe aflTairs of 
Transylvania, Poland, Italy, and Oermany 
(ib. ii. 248). Although \\*olton was an 
active correspondent, his judgment and 
fidelity to his master were questioned by a 
fellow secndary, Antliony Bacon fq-v.], and 
continual bickerings between Al'otton and 
Bacon disturbed tlu^ harniony of Essex's 
household. While in London in Essex’s 
employment, Wotton made the acquaintance 
of many men of letters, to whom ])robably 
his friend Donne introduced him. As soon 
as Essex fell out of favour with his sove- 
reign, Wotton hastily left England on a 
second visit to Italy, l-nlike his fellow 
secretary, Tfenry Cufie, he seems to have 
been in no w^ay involved in Essex’s futile 
conspiracy, but he was not free from a sus- 

? icion of complicity, and, so long as Queen 
Elizabeth lived, England was closed to him. 
He appears to have settled at Venice, where 
he occupied himself in literary work. There 
he wTote his longest and most important 
prose work, ‘ The State of Christendom,* an 
outspoken survey of current politics, dis- 
playing both information and insight ; it re- 
mained unpublished till 1657, eighteen years 
after its author’s death. At the opening 
of the work he meditates the possibility of 
securing a safe return home by ^ murder- 
ing some notable traitor to his prince and 
country,* but he thought better of the plan 
owing to ‘ the great difficulty to remain un- 
punislied ’ and to ‘ the continual terror that 


such an ofTence might breed into his eon* 
science.* From Venice he 
rence, where he obtained an mttod^iction tO 
the court of Ferdinand, the great duke of 
Tuscany. In 1602 the duke's ministers^ in* 
tercepted letters disclosing a design aminst 
the life of James, the Scottish king. At the 
suggestion of his secretary Vietta, the duke 
sent Wotton to warn James of the conspi- 
racy, entrusting him not merely ^ with letters 
to the king* but with *siich Italian anti- 
dotes against poison as the Soots till then 
had been strangers to.* Travelling as an 
Italian under the assumed name of Octavio 
Bttldi, AVotton reached Sweden, whence he 
crossed to Scotland and was received by 
K ing J ames at Stirl ing. After three months* 
stay in Scotland he returned to blorence, 
and was there at the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth's death. 

AV’otton at once returned to Knglandand 
was accorded a kindly reception by the new 
sovereign, James I. lie received tlie honour 
of knighthood anil a choice of posts as am- 
bassador at the courts of Spain, France, or 
Venice. AVottou’s means were small, and 
he accepted the post at A’eniceas pecuniarily 
the least onerous of the three. He left 
London in July 1604. His half-nephew 
(son of a half-brother), Sir Albertus Morton 
[q. V.], went with him os secretary, and 
William Bedell [q. v.] joined him as cha^ 
lain in 1607 (cf. Notes and Qimnes^ 2iid seW 
vii. 281). His friend Doimp. sfent him a 
letter in verse on his cleparture (DoNNt:, 
Poems, ed. Chambers, ii. 7-9, 41-2; cf. 
AA’^alton, Life, ed. Bullcn, p. 119). 

AVotton was engaged in aiplomatic duties 
at A'enice for nearly twentjfcyears, but he did 
not hold office continuously. His first term 
covered eight years, 1604 to 161^ ; his 
second four years, 1616 to 1619, and his third 
four years, 1021 to 1624. 

During AVotton’s first period ho was chiefly 
occupied in supporting the republic in its 
long resistance to the authority of the pope. 
By bis exertions, too, many English soldiers 
who had been brought over to serve the 
A'enetian republic against the Turks were 
relieved from extreme poverty and sent back 
to England. Ho made the acquaintance of 
Paolo Sarpi, and caused a portrait to be 
painted of him, which he sent to Dr. Collins, 
provost of King’s College, Cambridge 
NET,X//tf 194 ; Noteaana Queries^ 

2nd ser, vii. 350-1), and he showed atten- 
tion to James Ilovrell, Thomas Ooryate, wad 
other English travellers (cf. OoBTAi®, Orudi- 
ties, 1776, ii. 7). Donne, writing in 1607, 
complained that Wotton, * under the op- 
pression of business or the necessity of seem- 
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ing so,’ was au infrequent correspondent 
(Gossn, Donnej i. 170), Wotton contrived 
to offiftnd Gasper Scioppius, a Roman catholic 
controversialist who had been a fellow stu-* 
dent at Altdorf, Scidppius visited Venice 
in 1607, and was then preparing a confuta- 
tion of James I’s theology. In 1611 he issued 
a volume of scurrilous abuse of the king, 
entitled ' Ecclesiasticus.’ Incidentally he 
alluded to an anecdote respecting Wotton 
which involved the English envoy in disas- 
ter. It appears that on his journey to Italy 
in 1604: Wotton stayed at Augsburg, whore 
Christopher Flecamore or Fleckmore, a mer- 
chant, invited him to inscribe his name in 
his album. Wotton complied by writing the 
sentence ^Legatus est vir bonus pcrcgre 
missus ad mentiendum Reipublicas causa,’ 
‘ which he would have been content should 
have been thus englished : An ambassador 
is an honest man, sent to lie abroad for the 
good of his country ’ ( W Alton). Scioppius, 
in noticing this episode, charged James 1 
in his printed diatribe with sending a con- 
fessed liar to represent him abroad (jEcc/c- 
siasticus, cap. iv.) 

About the same date as Scioppius’s attack 
on James I was published (1611), Wotton 
obtained leave to revisit England. He de- 
sired a change of employment. He had al- 
ready received a grant of the second vacancy 
Among the six clerks (18 March 1610-11; 
HM, State Papers, 1617-18, p. 17). While 
at home at leisure in the following autumn, 
he paid much court to Prince Henry and to 
the Princess Elizabeth ; the princess inspired 
him with an enthusiastic evstec?ra,and he cele- 
brated her charms in beautiful verse. Early 
in 1012 he went to France on diplomatic 
business, and wrote to Donne from Amiens. 
On Lord Salisbury’s death on 24 May 1612 
he was a candidate for the vacant post of 
secretary to the king. The queen and Prince 
Henry encouraged his pretensions; but Wot- 
ton had at court many enemies who doubted 
his sincerity. Chamberlain, who usually 
called him in his correspondence ‘ Signor Fa- 
britio,’ declared in October 1612 ^ my good 
old friend Fabritio will never leave his old 
trade of being fabler, or, as the devil is, father 
of lies.’ 

Finally, Wotton’s chances of preferment 
were ruined by the king’s discovery of the 
contemptuous definition of an ambassador s 
function which was assigned him in Sciop- 
pius’s book. James invited explanations of 
the indiscreet jest. Wotton told the king 
that the affair was ‘ a merriment,' but he was 
warned to take it seriously (cf. Nichols, 
Progresses, ii. 468-70; Cal, State Papers, 
J611-18, pp. 164, 167, 162), and he deemed 


it prudent to prepare two apologies. One, 
privately addressed to the King, is not ex- 
tant, but James admitted that it ^ sufficiently 
commuted for a greater offence.’ The other 
in Latin was inscribed to Marcus Walser, a 
burgomaster of Augsburg and patron of 
Scioppius; it was dated from London 1612, 
and IS said to have been published then, al- 
though it is now only accessible la the ^Re- 
liquiae Wottonianw.’ It waJj a vituperative 
assault on Scioppius, who retorted in a tract 
which was entitled ‘Legatus Latro’ (pub- 
lished under the pseudonym of Oporinus Gra- 
vinius at Ingolstadt in 1616), A burlesque 
trial of Scioppius for his insolence was intro- 
duced into the prologue of Ruggles’s ‘ Tgnora^ 
mus,’ when that piece was performed in the 
king’s presence at Cambridge on 6 May 1616, 
Through 1613 Wotton persistently sought 
official employment in vain, and his obse- 
quious bearing diminished his reputation (cf. 
Nichols, Progresses, ii. 66; cf. Winwood, 
Memoirs, iii. 468). In the spring of 1614, 
still disappointed of office, ho entered the 
IIouso of Commons as M.P. for Appleby. 
He stoutly supported the king’s claim to 
lay impositions on merchandise without ap- 
peal to parliament. The right belonged, ho 
argued, to hereditary, although not to elec- 
tive, monarchs. In the autumn his subser- 
vience was rewarded by an invitation to 
resume diplomatic worli abroad. In Au- 
gust 1614 he was sent to The Hague to 
negotiate with the French ambassador in 
the Netherlands concerning the inheritance 
of the duchies of Juliers, Cleves, and Berg, 
which was disputed by Wolfgang William, 
count palatine of Neuberg, and the elector 
of Brandenburg. By November 1614 the 
envoys contrived to bring about an arrange- 
ment on paper (the treaty of Xanten) be- 
tween the claimants, whereby the disputed 
territories were provisionally divided be- 
tween them; but the question was not 
settled, and the dispute contributed largely 
to tlie outbreak of the thirty years’ war. 
Wotton also superintended the resumption 
of negotiations for the ai|ialgamation ot the 
Dutch and English East India companies, 
and for the settlement of disputes with 
Holland in regard to the Greenland fisheries ; 
but the discussion on these points also 
proved abortive, and was broken oft' in April 
1615, In the following autumn Wotton 
was at homo, but he was sent again to 
Venice early next year, and he completed 
there a second uneventful term o| three years’ 
service. He mainly occupied himself in pur- 
chasing pictures and works of art for the 
king and Buckingham. 

Wotton travelled home slowly through 
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(.lormany in the spring of 1010, At MimicU 
in May he learned much of the desij^ns of 
the continental catholics afyainst l^ngland. 
In June he visited at lleilbronu the eUnitor 
palatine, who had been elected king of llo- 
Iiemia, and was attending in the city a con- 
reas of the princes of the union. Distressed 
y the misfortunes threatening the electn^ss 
palatine^’'tl her husband, otton deemed 
it tbe boiindeii duty of James I to intervene 
effectually in continental politics in the elec- 
tor’s behalf, in August 1010 he had an 
audience of James at W’oodstock, but seems 
to have beiui coldly reecivetl. In June 1020 
he was orderi'd to X ituma to sound the em- 
^leror as to the ])os^dulity of staying the war 
which was overwlielming the new king and 
queen of llohemia. Wotton was unable 
to reach any comm<ui basis for negotiation. 
But although the discussions proved in- 
effectual the emperor gave Wotton ‘a jewel 
of diamonds us a testim<>ny of his good 
opinion of him.’ Wotton at ouct' handed 
the gift to ‘ the Countess of Sabrina,’ an 
Italian wliose Jiouse Jiad been a])j)ainte(l by 
the emperor for his accommodation. IIo 
was indisposed, he said, ‘to be tlie better of 
any gift that came from an enemy to his 
royal mistres.s, the Queen of Bohemm.’ Un- 
able to render lier assistance, he returned to 
his post at Venice in 1<)21, and remained 
there until the early months of B)24. Then 
he came home for good. 

Absolutely penniless, Wotton bent* all his 
energies anew to the task of obtaining 
lucrative employment. In the spring he 
published his short and jejune tract on archi- 
tecture, a paraplirase of Vitruvius, which 
(Mianiberlain described as ‘ well .spolcen of, 
though his o\vn castles have been in the air’ 
{CaL ^tate Papers, 10 April 1024). James I 
suggested that he might in course of time 
succeed Sir Julius C.n.'jar as master of tho 
rolls, and gave him 1 he reversion I lappily a 
more suitable oftice was found for him. "in 
Aj^ril 162;3 Thomas Murray’s death had va- 
cated the provostship of Eton. Many can- 
didates had entered the field, among tliem 
Wotton’s friend Bacon, the disgraced chan- 
cellor, and his nephew, 8ir Albertus Morton ; 
but Wotton’s importunate appeals to sccre- 
tary Oonwny were well received, and he was 
duly instituted to the provostship on 20 July 
1024. He had to borrow money to provide 
for his settlement at Eton. In 1(>25 he 
can'ied a banneret at James I’s funeral, and 
was elected to Charles I’s first parliament as 
member tor Sandwich. James I had granted 
him a dispensation to enable liim to bold 
the Eton provf)st8hip without entering holv 
orders, but AV otton on hi.s own initiative 


received deacon’s ordera in 1637^ df^btleas 
with a view to prefennimt in tae dirnrob* 
He was still ©mbanrasaed peeunianly;'^ Tbe 
income of the provostship was no more^tban 
100/. with boards IcMging, and allowane^^ 
On one occasion be was arrested for debt^ 
In 1627 the king granted him a pension of 
200/. In 1628 he laid hiscontinuj^ diffibal* 
ties before Charles I ; he anpUt^ for a amatl 
allowance reserved from tn© inoome of tha 
master of the rolls, the reversion to whien 
he had resignc^l, and ^ for the next mod 
deanery that shall be vacant by deatik cir 
remove* {lieliquiePf pp, 562 sqo*) ^n 1630 
Wotton’s pension was raised to oOQ/. in order 
to enable him to w'rite a history of England 
and to obtain the requisite clerical assis- 
tance. In 1687 he applied for the master- 
ship of the Savoy, shotild its present holder 
lx> promoted to the deanery of llorham (ift. 
pp. 840-2). 

Wotton was an amiable dilettante or lite- 
rary amateur, with a growing inclination to 
idleness in his later years. lie did not neg- 
lect his educational duties, and wrote, after 
long years of cogitation, a suggestive ‘survey 
oi education ’or ‘moral arcTutectur©/ aslie 
termed it, which he dedicated to th© king 
(it was printed postluimously in his ^lleli- 
quhv/ ed. 1072, pp. 78-4)9) ; but he found 
tlie boys more interesting tlien their work- 
‘ He was a constant c hcris her says Walton A 
‘ of all those youths in that school, in whoir' 
he found either a constant diligence or a 
genius that prompted tli^nvto learning’— 

* one or more hopeful youths ’ being ‘ taken 
and boarded in his own house.’ Th© provost 
was a familiar figure in the schoolroom^ and 
he gave practical trial of the diotuiu that 
learning can be taught through tb© ©ye as 
wcdl as through the ear, ‘ for liocaus©jitnb© 
choicely drawn the pictures of divers of the 
most famous (IriHik and Latin historian^ 
poets, and orators,’ These he fixed to wooden 
pillars in the school room (lower school) which 
seem to have been erected about thfe time* 
In the Election Hall ho placed a picture of 
Venice which still hangs there. * He COUld 
never leave the school,’ adds Walton,* with* 
out dropping some choyce Greek or Latin 
a popht hegme or sent enc© such as wet© worthy 
of a room in the memory of a growing 
scholar’ (cf. Maxwkix Lttb, if 

Eton^ 1889, pp. 208 sqq. ; CnsT, if 

Eton, p. 81). 

Wotton's literary occupations af? Eton led 
to little practical result. His history of 
England did not progress bejond the accu* 
mulation of a few notes on the charaotetsof 
William I and Henry VI 
110). lie contemplated a mb ©f JlSrtiU 
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Lutlier|1)at never began it, and he promised, 
shortly after Donne's death in 1631, to write 
a life of the dean as introduction to < Eigj^ty 
Sermons’ Donne. The publication was 
delayed until Wotton’s life should be ready. 
Wotton applied to Izaah Walton, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made through Donne, to 
collect materials, and Walton says that he 
^ did but prepare then^ in a readiness to be 
augmented, and rectified by Wotton's power- 
ful pen’ (1640), but Wotton never worked 
upon Walton’s draft, and Walton’s biography 
of Donim alone survives (Gosse, Life of John 
Donne, n. 316). Wotton was one of the few 
close friends to whom Donne gave one of 
his bloodstone seals a few months before he 
died. 

Science also engaged some of Wotton’s 
attention at Eton. He had never ceased to 
interest himself in it since he had been an 
undergraduate at Oxford. In 1620 he sent 
Bacon, who was then working at his ‘ Novum 
Organon,' an account of experiments wit- 
nessed by him in Kepler’s house at Linz {Ite- 
liquuBy pp. 298 sq.) In 1622 he had written 
from Venice to Charles, prince of Wales, 
promising to communicate such philosophi- 
cal experiments as might come in his way; 
/for mere speculations have ever seemed to 
my conceit,^ At Eton he was consulted by 
Walton on the ingredients of certain strong- 

elling oils wliiSi proved seductive to 
^Compleat Angler^ reprint of 1653 edit. p. 
98), and he discussed with Sir Edmund 
Bacon, who married a half-niece, certain dis- 
tillingsfrom vegetables for medical purposes 
(jRe/^U«ee,pp. 454-6). He also experimented 
on the measurement of small divisions of 


him in his account of his visit to Paris (^Dor 
fensio Secunda,’ Works^ vi. 287). 

Wotton practised at Eton a lavish hos- 
pitality, and delighted in the society of his 
friends, chief among whom in his last years 
were Izaak Walton and John Hales, a fellow 
of Eton. Wotton was almost as enthusias- 
tic an angler as Walton. Angling occupied, 
he said, ^ his idle time not idly Jpent,’ and 
he designed an account of thS sport in antici- 
pation of Walton. Wotfoh and Walton 
were at seasons accustomed to angle in com- 
pany close to the college at a bend in the 
Thames known os ^ Black Pots.’ ^ When he 
was beyond seventy years of age,’ Walton 
tells us, ‘ he described in a poem a part of 
the pleasure of angling as he sat quietly in a 
summer s evening on a bank a-fishing.’ Wal- 
ton quotes in his ‘ Compleat Angler ’ Wotton’s 
verses, which begin : 

This day Damo Nature seemed to love ; 

they reappear with some verbal changes in 
the ^ Reliquiae.’ 

Once a year Wotton left Eton to visit his 
native place, Boughton Hall, and Oxford. 
In the summer of 1638 ho revisited his old 
school at Winchester; but on his return to 
Eton he was seized with ‘ feverish distemper,’ 
which proved incurable. He died at tho 
beginning of December 1639, and was buried . 
in the college chapel. He wrote tho epitaph 
for his grave : ‘Hie jacet hujus sententiee 
primus author disputandl pruritus, eccle- ' 
siarum scabies. Nomen alias quaere ’ (cf. 
lieltquiee Wotton, 1672, p. 124). The tomb- 
stone is now one of the stones leading into 
tho choir. 


t^ime by the descent of drops of water through 
a filter (t6. p. 476). 

Wcijttoti maintsRned to the end a highly 
valuable correspondence. Among his most 
interesting tetters was one to the great Fran- 
qis Bacon, thanking him for a gift of three 
copies, of his ‘ Organum,’ and promising to 
sew one of them to Kepler. Wotton wrote 
the on Bacoivs monument at St. 

^MtchaeVs^urch^ St. Albans (Aubrey, Lives ^ 
U Milton came over from Horton to 

Yiait mm,'and on 10 April 1638 Wotton 
Stcbnowledged agift of ‘ Comus ’ from afriend, 
John Bouse [q, v.], in a very complimentary 
letter td Ibe poet, which was printed with 
.Milton’s ^rPoems ^ in 1648. With this letter 
Wotton sent the poet, who was leaving Eng- 
land to travel on the continent, an introduc- 
tion to M^h^aol Branthwait, formerly British 
in YenSce. Branthwait was at the 
momwt in Paris, ‘ attending the young Lord 
S[diidamore} as his governor.’ Milton grate- 
fully mentions Wotton’s ‘ elegant epistle ’ to 


In 1637 he made a will, his executors 
being his grand-nephews Albert Morton and 
Thomas Bargrave, and tho supervisors Dean 
Isaac Bargrave [q. v.], Nicholas Pey, and 
John Harrison, fellow of Elton (cf. Walton, 
who prints the will in full). Several pic- 
tures and Sir NicholasThrockmorton’s papers, 
which Sir Nicholas’s son, Sir Arthur, had 
bequeathed to him, were left to the king; 
the Throckmorton papers are now in the 
Public Record Office. To thS library of Eton 
College he left ‘ all manuscripts not before 
disposed,’ and to each fellow a plain gold 
ring, enamelled black, with the motto ‘ Amov 
vincit omnia ’ engraved inside. 

There is an interesting half-length por- 
trait in oils in the provost’s lodge at Eton ; 
this is reproduced in Gust’s ‘History of 
Eton.’ Another portrait, by Cornelius 
Janssen, is in the picture galle^ at the 
Bodleian Library ; it is reproduced in 
Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ vol. iv. 27. ^ \ 

Wotton had published in his lifetime tWQ 
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slender volumes. The first was * The Elements 
of Architecture, collected by Henry otton, 
Kiiip^ht, from the best Authors and Exam- 
ples/ London (printed by .T olin IVill,! 024, 4to) ; 
a copy in the British Museum Library has the 
dedication to Ibrince Charles inserted in 
Wotton’s autoj^rapli (0. 45, o. 0). The second 
volume, ^anefryncal congrat ulut ion in J vat in 

f irose toTufe kiiiV on his return from Scot- 
and in 1630, was entitled ^ Ad Uegem 6 
8cotia reducem llenrici Wottonij Plavsvs et 
Yota. Ivondini excusum typis Au^fusti Ma- 
thusii Anno ri 0 ijcxxxin’[ 1633]. The dedi- 
cation was addressed to Prince Charles; a 
copy of this rare volume is in the rirenville 
Aiibrarv at the British ^luseuiu (of. Know- 
I.EU, Stmjf’onl Papers t i. 167). The w'ork 
reappeared in an English translation in UVP). 

Immediately after Wot ton’s death there 
wore issued ‘ A Parallell botwoene Robert, 
late Earle of Essex, and (leorge, late Duke 
of Buckingham, written by Sir llenr}" VV^ot- 
ton, Knight,’ London, 1641 ; and ‘ A Short 
A'iow of the Life and Death (d' (leorge Vil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham, written by Sir 
Henry Wotton, Knight, late Provost of 
Eaton Colledge’ (London, printed for Wil- 
liam Shearesjiio date; another edition, 1642). 


Lord Treaaiurcr Weston Laud, I«aak WaL 
ton, and Dr. Edmund Caatlo [q. r.] { and a 
mmber of poema. 

In 1661 some further letters were issued 
as * Letters of Sir Henry Wotton to Sir Ed- 
mund Bacon,’ London, printed 1^ R* W. for 
: F. T. at the Th/ee Daggers in Streeti 
1661 ; these cover the ]^ri^ 16ll4f)S8. 

A tliird and enlarged edition of the * Re- 
liquiie’(1672) contains a few new historical 
essays on Italian tonics, the letters to Sir 
Edmund Bacon, ana others ^ to and from 
several persons,’ mainly on foreign politics. 
A fourth edition appeared in 1686 with an 
important appendix Of W'otton’s letters to 
Edward, lord Zouche. 

Finally there appeared ‘The State of 
Christendom, or A most Exact and Curious 
Discovery of many Secret Passages and 
Hidden Mysteries of the Times. Written 
by the Renowned Sr Henry Wotton, Kt., 
Ambassadour in Ordinary to the Most Serene 
Republiqiin of Venice, and late Provost of 
Eaton ('olledg/ Ivondon, printed for Hum- 
phrey Moseley, 1657, xvith portrait (another 
edit. ]67ih fol.) 

‘ Letters and Despatches from Sir Hen^ 
Wotton to .lames 1 and his Ministers in 


In 1651 tliere appeared the main collection ' 
of Wotton’s works, ‘ lidiquiie Wottoniamo.’ 
This was prefaced by an elegy by Abraham 
Cowley and by a memoir from the pen of 
Izaak Walton, who apparently had a (diief 
liand in preparing the whole* 'work tor the 
press. The title ran : * Reliqiiiic Wottoniame, 
or a Ckdlection of Lives, Letters, I’oeins, 
with Characters of iSiinclry lVrsonag*es and | 
other Incomparable Pieces of Language and 
Art. By the Curious T’ensil of the Ev»*r 
Memorable S’" Henry Wotton, K^, late 
Provost of Eton ColhMlg,’ London (printed 
by Thomas Maxey for R. Marriot, G. Bedel, 
and T. Garthwait), 1651 ; other editions are 
dated 1654, 1672, 1685. The volume in- 
. eludes Lord Clarendon’s ^ Difference and 
Disparity h(*tween the Estates and Condi- 
tions of George, Duke of Buckingham, and 
Robert, Earl of Essex, in reply to Wotton’s 
** Parallell.”’ W otlon’a cliief contributions 
are (besides the ‘ l^arallel,’ the ‘ Tdfe of 
ih(i Ihike of Buckingham,’ the * Elements of 
Architecture,’ and an English translation of 
the already published Ivatin ‘ Panegyrick to 
King Charls’) the following previously un- 
ymljlished essays : ‘ A Philosopliicall Surveigh 
of k]ducatioii or Moral Architecture, by 
Henry Wotton, lO., I’rovost of Eton Cof- 
ledg;’ *A Meditation iij>on the XXIlth 
Cha])ter of Genesis, by ll. W. letters to 
several persons, including. James I, Charles I, 
Buckingham, Bacon, Lord Keeper Williams, 


the years 1617-20,’ were printed from the 
originals in the library of Eton College for 
tlie Roxburglie Club in 1850. .The letters 
dated from Venice begin on 1 Aug. 1617 ; 
the last letter of Wotton, dated 15 NovV 
1620, is addressed to Sir Robert Naunton, 
Many are in Italian end' l^ear Wot ton’s 
pseudonym of Gregorio de’ Monti, 

Wotton’s poems are the most valuable of 
his literary remains. Of the twenty-five 
poems included in the * Reliquiie’ only fiftwiii 
are attributed to Wotton. The ten which 
are assigned to other pens^ include thq well- 
known poem, beginning ‘The World is u 
bubble,’ which is assigned in the ‘ Jteliquuo ’ 
to Francis Bacon; in some contemporary 
manuscripts it is associated with the names 
of other writers, including Wotton himself. 
Wotton’s fully authenticated verse includes 
an elegy on the death of his nephew, Sir 
Albertus Morton (November 162 d), and a 
very happy epigram on Lady Morton’s death. 

* An Elegy of a Woman’s Heart’ was first 
printed in Davison’s ‘Poetical Rhapsody/ 
1602. A short hymn upon the birth or 
Prince Charles was clearly written in the 
spring of 1630, and the ode to the iting^ 
(diaries I’s retnm from Scotland in 1633. 
Two of Wotton’s poems rank with the finest 
in tlie language. These are entitled respec^ 
lively * The Cnaracter of a Happy Life, 
verses ‘On his Mistress, the Queen of 
hernia;’ both are justly included in 
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^Qolde^I Treasury of Songs and Xy- 
rioa/ The poem on the qneeti of Bohemia 
* was probably written at the eiid of 1610. Jit 
was first printed (with music) in 1624 in 
Bet’s sixth set of books^ and again in ^ Wit’s 
Recreations/ 1040, in /Wit’s Interpreteij’ 
1671, and with the second part of ^ Cantus 
dongs and Fonci^/ 1682. It has been con- 
stantly imitated and new stanzas have been 
written to it. It appears with some varia- 
tions among Montrose’s poems (Napier^ 
qf Mbntrosef 1868, Ap^ndix, p. xl). The 
^ Character of a Happy Life ’ is said to have 
been printed in 1614 with Overbury ’s * Wife/ 
but no example has been found to contain it. 
At Hulwich a manuscript copy in the band of 
Ren Jonson maybe dated 1616; this was 
rinted somewhat inaccurately by Collier in 
is 'Memoirs of Alleyn/ p. 63 (Warner, 
Dulwich Manvccripts^ pp. 69-60 ). According 
to the poet Drummond, Jonson had by heart 
Wotton’s ' Verses of a Happie Lyfo ’ (Jonson, 
Conversations^^, 8). The resemblance between 
this poem of Wotton and a similar poem in 
' Geistliche und weltliche Goschichte ’ bv a 
German resident in England, Georg Kudolph 
Weekerlin [q. v,], does not justify a charge 
of plagiarism against Wotton, whose poem 
seems to have been in circulation befbre 
Weekerlin wrote (cf. Notes and Queries^ 1st 
ser. ix, 420). ' A Dialogue ’ in verse on a 
Mopic of love 'between Sir Henry Wotton 
*nd Mr. Donne ’ is given in Donne’s ' Poems’ 
(1636), b\it the poem is ascribed to other 
pens in other collections of the period (cf, 
Donne, Poems, ed. Chambers, i. 79, 232). 
Dyce edited Wotton’s poems for the Percy 
Society in 1843, and they were included in 
Hannah’s ' Poems of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
other Courtly Poets/ 1870, new ed, 1886, pp, 
87 8 

Sir Henry Wotton should bo distinguished 
from Henry Wotton, son of Edward Wot- 
ton [q. V.], and also from Henry Wotton or I 
Wooton, son of John Wooton of North 
Ttidenham, and brother of one Wooton of 
Tudenham, Norfolk, whose second wife was 
Mary or Anne, daughter of George Nevill, 
lord Bergavenny, and widow of Thomas 
Fiennes, lord Dacre of the South (Blom field, 
Norfolk, i. 205), This Henry Wotton was 
responsible for the collection of stories from 
Italian romances, interspersed with verse, 
entitled : ' A Courtlie Controversie of Cupids 
Cautels containing five Tragicall Histories 
by three Gentlemen and two Gentlewomen, 
translated out of French by Hen. Wotton/ 
London, 1678, 4to. It was dedicated to the 
translator’s sister-in-law, the Lady Dacre of 
the South. Two copies, both imperfect, are 
known — one is in the Bodleian Library, and 


the other, formerly belonging successively to 
Geoige Steevens and to Corser, is now in 
the British Museum (of. ButDOEs,. Censura 
Liu i. 168). 

[The main authority is Izai^ Walton's Life, 
wJiich was originally prefixed to Reliquise Vl^t- 
toniunae, 1651, and was included in Walton’s 
collected ' Lives,’ 1 670, and all subsequent edi- 
tions*. The antiquary, William Fulman, pre- 
pared a sketch of Wotton's life, which is now in 
the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
with some of Wotton’s letters. Bliss seems to 
have used Fulman’s work in his edition of 
Wood's Athen® Oxon. ii. 644. See also Dr. A. 
W. Ward’s Biographical Sketch of the Life of 
Wotton, 1899; Donne’s Letters, 1651; Gosse’^s 
Life of Donne, 1899; Masson’s Milton; Har- 
wood’s Alumni Etonienses, pp. 14 seq. ; Maxwell 
Lyto’s History of Eton ; A. W. Fox’s Book of 
Bachelors, 1899; Cast’s History of Eton, 1899; 
Spedding’s Bacon’s Life and Letters, iii. 10 ; Cal, 
State Papers, Dorn. 1603-1639.] S. L- 

WOTTON, NICHOLAS (1497 P-1667), 
secretary of state, diplomatist, and dean of 
Canterbury and York, was the fourth son of 
Sir Robert Wotton of Boughton Malherbe, 
Kent, by his wife Anne, aaughter of Sir 
Henry Belknap. Sir Edward Wotton (1489 * 

1 661 j [q. v.] was his eldest brother. Nicholas 
is often said to have been born in 1496, but 
ill bis epitaph ho is described as ' fere sep- 
tuagenarius.’ According to Fuller he w'as 
educated at Oxford, where he graduated in 
civil and canon law, but no record of his 
matriculation or graduation has been found 
in the registers or in Wood. Many years 
later Wotton referred {Letters and Papers, 
XT. 681) to his having lived at Perugia, and 
probably he studied at some Italian uni- 
versity. During bis stay in Italy he was 
admitted a brother of the hospital of St. 
Thomas at Rome, and apparently he wit- 
nessed the sack of Rome in 1627. He cer- 
tainly graduated not only doctor of civil and 
canon law, but of divinity as well, and in, 
1636 he was officially described as 'sacno 
theologiro, juris ecclesiastic! et civilis pro- 
fessor’ {ib, xi. 60). Ho was ' clericus’ befoi^ 
9 Dec. 1617, when he was presented by his 
father to the family living of Boughton Mal- 
herbe, and on 6 Sept. 1618 he was presented 
by Archbishop Warham to the vicarage of 
Sutton Valence. Wotton, howeAW, jpre- 
ferred;the legal to the spiritual duties of his 
order, and having attracted the notice of 
Tunstall, bishop of London, was appointed 
the bishop’s ofiicial. In this capacity he 
attended the proceedings of the legatine 
court which sat in London in June and July 
1629 to try the divorce question (Herbert, 
Henry F/ii, p. 279), and in Juno 1600 be 
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was scut to Traiice to assist Edward Fox prosper; the Duke of thtim hinuMdf 

[q. V.] in procuring a favourable answer from into the arms of Francis I, and oa 20 Juno 
foreign universities (^Letters and Papers^ iv, 1541 Wotton was recalled* ‘ 

(5481 ; PococK. Pecords of the Jlefonnation, He had in his absence been nominated first 
1 . 559). He had resigned the vicarage of ; dean of Canterbury on 22 Matbli 
Sutton Valence before 'JO May, and on | when the monks were replaced seoul^ 
26*Oct. 15o0 was collated by Warhain to I canons, but he was not insmied until 8 April 
tiie living of Ivychurch, Kent. In 1536 1542. He was also appointed fiiet aroh« 
he was doctor for Anno Polcyn, and sub- ; deacon of Gloucester on 8 Bept, 1541^ when 
scribed the jirtieles of religion, and in 1537 i it was erected into n separate see. Silbi^ 
had a share in compiling the ‘Institution quently, on 7 Aug. 1544, he was nominated 
of a Christian :Miin’ {Ltdfrrs and Papvrs,\\, \ dean of York, being installed by proSy dti 
299, xi. OOy XU. ii. 402-3). In 15.38 Cran- . 4 Dec. following, lie retained witll it the 
mer appointed him his commissary of facul- ; deanery of Canterbury, and on 18 March 
ties. ; 1545-6 was collated to the prebend of Os- 

* On 11 Marcli 1538-9 Wotton was one of : baldwick in York Cathedral. But even these 
the ambassadors si^nt to tlie Duke of Cleves ! semi-spiritual functions had no attractions 
to negotiate 11 marriage between lleiirv VIII 1 for Wotton, and ho soon found relief from 
and the duke’s sister Anne, and a league j them in further diplomatic sorvice. In spite 
with the German j»rolestaiit princt‘s against , of the unf(»rtunate end of his mission to 
Charles On 23*April Cromwell requesled | Cloves, his ability was recognised by Henry, 
the ambassadors to procure a portrait of Anne j and in March 1AI3 he was sent with Sir 
of Cleves, and on 11 A iig. following Wotton ' Thomas Soymgur (afterwords Baron Seymour 
reported that ‘ your Grace s servant, llaiire of Budeley) [q. v.] to the court of Charles V’s 
Allwun, hath taken th’ elUgie.s of my ladye , sister Mary, Tegent of the Netherlands. 

Anne and the ladye Anielye, and bathe cx- j Their immediate object 'was to secure the 

pret^syd theyrimaiges verve lyvelye XIV. ; exemption of English goods from import 
li. 33). ILis description of Anne’s domestic duties in the Netherlands, but the imminence 
virtues was, however, ])itched in a minor j of war between England and Franco and 
key, and he remarked that she could not sing ; I'” ranee and the emperor soon led to nego- 
or play upon any instrument. In July Henry , tiations for an offensivo alliance between 
nominated him archdeacon of Glovicestt^f, , Henry VIII and Charles V, in which Wottonl 
though he was not admitted until 10 Feb. ; took considerable |)art, endeavouring espo? 
1539—10, and on 2o Oct, 1539 commi.ssioned j cially to persuade Charigs to include the 

him as sole anibas>ador to ttie dukes of Scots in his declaration of hostility 

Saxony and (Jeves. As a further reward j Papera, ix. 363-04.14). On 24 Nov* 1548 he 
for his s('rvices ILmry de.'jigned for him in j was transferred from tho regenVs court to 
the same montli the hi.shopric of Hereford, I that of the emperor, and, the terms of the 
which Bonner had just vacated by Ids trails- j alliance having been settled, he acooinp®®*^ 
latiou to liOridun. Wotton, liowever, liada j Charles during hia invaaiou of Fmtice in 
rooted aversion to bishopries ; ‘ for the passion j the summer c^f 1544, while Henry bcst^ed 
ot God, ho wrote to his friend Dr. ]5ellasis | and took Boulogne. Ilia post WAS difficult, 
on 11 Nov., ‘if it be possible yet, as.say as } for it soon became evident that. the elliee 
far as you may to convey this bishopric from I were pursuing not a common but sepOWtte 
I me,’ signing las letter ‘yours to his little aira.s, and at the end of August Charle y, 
power. Add whatsoever you will more to having penetrated as far as Vitry^ xnadb 
It, so you add not bishop’ xiv. ii. 501 ; peace witli France, leaving Henry at war. 

1 ODD, Deayi.'i of Canterbury^ 1793, p. 4). On Wotton saw clearly enough what WAS going 
this and on subsequent occasions NV otton to happen, but W'as powerlcMls tO prevent it 
successfully resisted all attempts to make (see Cal, ^tate Paper$, Spanish, Vot vik 
him a bishop. Meanwhile he accompanied throughout ; State Vapere^Hef^ rjl/ftol 
Aime of Cleves to England in Decerab<.ir x. passim ; and FllOUPU, iv* 66 SOq.) To in?** 
lo3J, and on 2i Jaii. 1539-40 was again sent duce Charles to carry out his engsg^m^ 
as ambassador to her broth(»r. reaching Cleves Hertford and Gardiner wsre in aptonut 
on 5 leb. In April he attended the duke to associated with Wotton as. spe^ 

( 4 heat, on lus negotiations with Charles V sadors to the emperor, but Wert SSOolfod in 
about the duchy of Gucldres, returning to December. In the following 
Cleves in May. In July ho had the un- joined Wotton in an endeavour to 
pleasant task of communicating to the duke Charles to renew the war on Frims% 

Henry s repudiation of his sister. Naturally April Wotton accompanied :.tha ^ 

the negotiations for an alliance did not Worms, lie was recalled in August^ brillg 
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aucee^^d by Thamaa Thirlby [q. v.l bishop 

0«.WeatJiu4i8ter, 

Itt the following year Wotton’s services 
W)ere to aiTboge the terms of peace 

He was sworn of the privy 
cotuidl on 7 April 1540, and on Pagete re- 
COfOinendatioii appointed peace commissioner 
with Paget, Hertford, and Lisle. The con- 
ferdiee nOld at Guisnes proved successful, 
and' On 26 May Henry VIII nominated 
Wotton resident ambassador in France, and 
commissioner with Tunstall and Lisle to 
' receive the ratification of the treaty from 
Francis I. He set out on his embassy early 
in July 1646, and remained in France unin- 
terruptedly for three years. 

Henry VlII showed his confidence in 
Wotton by leavings hipi 300/. and appointing 
him executor of his wnll and privy councillor 
to Edward VI. Being absent in France ho 
took no part in the appointment of Somerset 
as Ihtrtiector, or the measures against South- 
ampton } but he was included^ in the recon- 
stituted privy council in March. Meanwhile 
the diplomatic relations between England 
and I'rance were cordial, and more than one 
project of marriage between the English and 
French royal families were proposed. But 
with the accession of Henry II, on 29 March 
154/, the Guise influence became supreme 
at the French court, and the new king 
jjmarcely concealed his determination to sup- 
TOft by force of.^rms the Guise party in 
Scotland,' and to wrest Boulogne from the 
English at the earliest possible opi)ortimity. 
To these sources of trouble were added the 
perpetual disputes about the limits of the 
English pale, and^ mutual recriminations and 
aggressions with regard to the fortifications 
near Boulogne. France took advantage of 
England's internal troubles, and declared 
war on 8 Aug. 1549, ai^d Wotton returned 
from Paris in time to* take part with the 
majority of his colleagues on the council in 
depomng the Protector in October. It was 
propose^ to send him as ambassador to the 
empei^r, but oh 16 Oct. ho was sworn one of 
theprineipal secretaries instead of SirThomos 
Snutfa> ^Wno was deprived of* the office as 
being a partisan of Somerset.^ 

; Wotton r^ secretary for less than 

a year, giving place on 5 Sept. 1650 to (Sir) 
William Cecu, and> more congenial occupa- 
tion ^as found for him in April 1661 in a 
ftesh^emHssy to Charles V. The occasion 
of : this mission was the emperor’s refusal to 
allow' the . English ambassador liberty of 
worsbip> and his irritation with the English 
couiicil for ij» persecution of the Princess 
and Sir Kicbard Morison [q. v.] had 
neither tact nor firmness sufficient to deal 


with the situation. Wotton, he acknow^ 
ledges, * had a more mannerly nay ; ” * but 
Wotton’s courage was as great as his tact, 
and to the emperor’s threats he replied that, 
though Mary ^ nad a king to her father, hath 
a king to her brother, and is akin to the 
emperor, yet in England there is but One 
king, and the king hath but one law to rule 
all his subjects by.' He had many stormy 
interviews and theological discussions with 
Charles, but the imminence of war with 
France and troubles in Germany made 
the emperor’s threats empty words, and in 
August the council could afford to recall 
Wotton. He took his leave on 3 Sept., and 
reappeared at the council board on 21 Oct.,^ 
five days after the arrest of Somerset and 
his friends. 

For eighteen months Wotton remained in 
England, taking an active share in the pro- 
ceedings of the privy council. On 2 April 
1553 he was commissioned with Sir Thomas 
Chaloner the elder [q. v.] to proffer England’s 
mediation with a View to ending the war 
between France and the emperor. The 
genuineness of the couiicirs desire for peace 
IS open to doubt, as the war gave Northumber- 
land his only chance of supplanting Mary 
without Charles V’s interference. On the 
failure of the duke's conspiracy Chaloner 
was recalled as a pronounced reformer, and 
Wotton was left as resident ambassador in 
Franco, H is chief difficulty consisted in the 
more or less open support the French king 
afforded to the protCvStant exiles like the 
Dudleys, Carews, and StalFords, and to their 
plots against Queen Mary, but at the same 
time their intrigues in France often enabled 
Wotton to forewarn the English government. 
Thus he discovered Dudley’s secret negotia- 
tions with Henry II in 1556, got wind of 
Stafford’s project in 1557 [see Stafford, 
Thomas], and as early as 1556 reported 
French designs on Calais. He also used his 
influence on behalf of the exiles, such as Sir 
Gawin Carew, his brother-in-law, and suc- 
ceeded in winning over his predecessor, Sir 
William lackering [q, v.], whose disafl^ection 
was especially dangerous, as ho possessed the 
key of the cipher which Wotton used in his 
diplomatic correspondence. On 7 J une 1667 
Mary declared war on France, and Wotton 
was recalled, resuming his attendance at the 
council board on 2 Aug. He had resigned 
the living of Ivychurch on 28 May 1565, and 
on 5 June 1557 he was installed treasurer of 
Exeter Cathedral, but this also he resigned 
before March following. 

In September 1558 Wotton was once more 
sent to France as commissioner with ArunddL 
and Thirlby for drawing up terms of peace, 
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in which England and Spain, Franco and 
Scotland should be included, Mary died 
while the conference was sitting at Cercamp, 
and Elizabeth immediately ordered Wotton 
to Brussels to renew with Philip the treaties 
existing between England and Spain. Tlie 
peace negotiations were continued there, aiul 
subsequently at the congress of Cambray. 
Thechie^diiliculty was the English demand 
for the restitution of Calais, and Wotton 
advocated a coiitinuaiiee of the war rather 
than acquiescence in its loss, Philip, how- 
ever, was bent on j)eace, and eventual I v on 
6 May lor>9 Wot ton was coinmissiouei to 
receive the French king’s ratification of the 
♦treaty of Cateau-Canibr^^sis, lie was then 
to return to JOngland, leaving Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton as resident ambassador in 
France. 


('’antcrbury Cathedral ; a magnificent tomb, 
erected by his nephew Thomas [see under 
Wotton, Sir Edward], is on^aved in 
Dart’s ‘ Canterbury Cathedral ” and in 
Ilasted’s * Kent ’ (8vo edit. voL xii, p, i) ; the 
inscription on it, composed by bis nej^ew, 
has been frequently printed, lastlv, ana most 
accurately, in Mr, J, M. Cowpers * Inscrip- 
t ions in Canterbury Cathedral, 1897. Wot- 
ton’s books and papers were presented by his 
newhew and heir to Cecil in 1583. 

Wotton 'Was one of the ablest and most 
experienced of Tudor diplomatists; his dex- 
terity, wariness, and wisdom, constantly 
refeired to in the diplomatic correspondence 
of the time, wore combined with a perfect 
I stdf-control, and with a tenacity and courage 
I in maintaining his country’s interests that 
secured him the confidence of four succes- 


Four clays after Qiieon Clary's death the 
Spanish ambassador, De Feria, had urged 
Philip to ofier Wotton a pension, as he ; 
w'oulcl be one of Elizabfth’s most influential i 
councillors and possibly archbishop of Can- ; 
terbury. The archbishopric seems to have | 
been offered him, but even this temptation ; 
failed to move Wotton from his attitude of 
noh) episoopari, De Feria implies that there 
was some difficulty in persuading Wotton to 
take the oath of allegiance, ‘ etcetera,’ but 
while Canterbury was vacant Wotton per- 
formed, as he had done in lood ,5, some of 
the pchit'piscopal functions. Ilis religious 
opinions were catholic in tendency, and he 
absented himself from convocation in | 

Meanwhile in April 1500 he laid before ; 
the queen his views on the policy to be | 
adopted with regard to Scotland, "and on | 
!25 May be and Cecil were cornmissionful j 
ambassadors to Scotland to arrange terms 
with the hrencli envoys for the evacuation 
of Scotland by the French, and other ques- 
tions raised by the establishment of the 
Jieformation in Scotland and return of Mary 
Queen of Scots. On 5 June conferences were I 
held at Newcastle, and .subsequently at Ber- | 
wick and Edinburgh. Cecil complained of j 
having all the work to do, ^ for Mr, Wotton, 
though very wise, loves quietness.’ On 
(> July the treaty of Edinburgh was 
signed, and Wotton and Cecil returned to 
London. Wotton remained in attendance 
upon the privy council until March 1504—5, 
when he was sent with Montagu and Iladdon 
to Bruges to represent the grievances of Eng- 
lish mt?rchant8 to the Netherlands govern- 
ment, and to negotiate a commercial treaty. 
The negotiations dragged on for eighteen 
months, and it was not till October 1506 
that Wotton returned to London. He died 
there on 20 Jan. ISOO-T, and was buried in 


^ive sovereigns. He was no more Incon- 
sistent than modern diplomatists in serving 
goveniments of opposite political and re- 
ligious views. He made no pretence to 
tln^ological learning; his clerical profession 
was almost a necessity for younger sons 
ambit iou.s of political service, and his resolute 
refuf al of the episcopacy on the ground of 
personal unfitness is testimony to hishonesty. 

^ llis simultaneous tenure of the deaneries of 
; Canterbury and York is unique, but his 
; ecclesiastical preferments w’ere for the age 
, comparatively scanty. A master of^^atinA 
j FVench, Italian, and German, he humorously 
, protested against his apj^intment as secre- 
’ tary, on th»i ground that he could neither 
write nor speak English. A scholar himself, 
he was a patron of learning in others, and 
figures us one of the chief interlocutors in 
the ^ De Kebiis Albioiiicis ’ (London, 1590, 
8vo) of John Twync [q. v.l, the Canterbury 
schoolmaster. Verses on him are exjbant in 
the Bodleian Library (Rawliiison MS. 840, 
if. 293, 297, 299). He was small and slight 
in stature, and his effigy in Canterbury 
Cathedral represents him with a handsome 
bearded face, 

[There is a sketch of Wotton’s life in Todd’s 
Denms of Canterbury, 1793, pp. 1-29, whwh is 
supplementfnl in a collection of notes about him 
in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 20770, but these are 
quite Kupersoded by tbe mass of information 
about him contained in the various calendars of 
state papers. For his early life and embassy 
to Germany, 1640^1, sea Brewer and Gairdner’s 
Letters ana Papers of Henry VIII, vols. it—xvi, ; 
for his embassies, 1543-5, sec State Papers, 
Henry VIII, vols. viii-x., and Spanish Calendar* 
vols. vi. and vii. ; fur his embassies in France, 
1546-9, 1553-7* and 155S-9, see State Papom 
Henry VII I, vol. xt.. Correspond. Politique de 
Odet do Solve, Foreign Calendar 1563-60# 
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Du Bella/ii Mimoires, Vertot's Ambaftsadcs do 
Noaillooy 1763, 6 tom., and Lettres do Catherine 
do MMiciSi 1880, vol. i. ; for his embassy in 
Scotland see Thorp's Scottish Calendar, vol. i., 
Bain's Scottish Cal. 1543-66, Teulet's Relations 
Politiqaes and Fapiers d'Etat (Bannatyne Club), 
Forbes's State Papers, and Sir James Melville's 
Memoirs. See also Cal, State Papers, Dom. 
1547-60 ; Acts of the Privy Council, od. Dasent, 
1542-70; Cal. Hatfteld MSS. vol. i.; Haynes 
and Murdin's Burghley Papor«« ; Le Neve’s Fasti 
Eccl. Aogl. ed. Hardy; Strype’s Works (general 
index) ; Gough’s Index to Parker Soc. Publ. ; 
Kllil^s Ori ginal Letters ; Cat. Lansdowne, Cotton, 
and Harlexan, and Additional MSS. passim ; Cal. 
SimancasMSS. 1558-67 ; Stow’sAnnals; Holins- 
htKl’sChron. ; Lit. Remains of Edward VI (Rox- 
burgho Club) ; Troubles connected with the 
Prayer Book, Machjn’s Diary, Chron. Queen j 
Jane, and Hayward’s Annals (Camden Soc.) ; 
Herbert’s Reign of Henry VIII ; Hayward’s and ; 
Ty tier’s Edward VI; Wright/s Life and Times of ^ 
Elisabeth; Burnet’s Hist, of the Reformation, ! 
od. Pocock ; Froude’s Hist, of England; Burgon’s 
Life and Times of Gresham; Reliquise Wot- 
tonianae ; Ascham’s Epistoho ; Hasted’s Kent, 
iv. 588, and other genealogical references under 
Wotton, Sir Edward.] A. F. P. 

WOTTON, THOMAS (6^. 1760), compiler 
of the 'Baronetage,’ was the son of Mattlxew 
Wotton, who kept a bookshop at the Three 
Daggers and Queen’s Head, near St. Dun- 
£tan^ Church, Fleet Street. According to 
Bohn Dunton [q. v.], the elder Wotton was 
'a very xsourteous, obliging man’ of the 
highest characteit whose trade ‘lay much 
among the lawyers.' Thomas Wotton suc- 
ceeded to bis father’s business and carried it 
on for many years, but retired some time 
before his aeath. He was warden of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1754 and master in 
1767, Among the works published by him 
were Ilushworth’s 'Historical Collections' 
and editions of the works of Bacon and 
Selden. In 1727 he issued in three small 
(l6mo) volumes his 'English Baronetage. 
Being a Genealogical and Historical Ac- 
count of their Families.’ It is dedicated to 
Holland Egerton of Heaton, Lancashire, son 
of Sir John, baronet, ofWrine Hall, Staf- 
fordshire. William Holman [q. v.l of Hal- 
stead, Essex, and Thornhaugh Gurdon [q. v.] 
of Norfolk had also placed their collections 
at his disposal; and great assistance had 
been given bjr Arthur Collins [q.v.], who 
himself published a baronetage in 1720. 
The worK is divided into five sections, con- 
taimng respectively an account of the insti- 
tution of the order by James I, the descents, 
creations, successions, and public employ- 
ments of the baronets; comet lists of exist- 
ing and extinct baipnets, exact tables of 
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precedence, and an account of the institution 
of the order in Nova, Scotia and Ireland. 
An explanatory index of terms in heraldry 
is appended. In 1741 Wotton published in 
five octavo volumes a revised and enlarged 
edition, which is Usually erroneously attri- 
buted to Collins. In it were incorporated 
tfie manuscript notes furnished by Robert 
Smyth, who had published a vcliime of 
corrections and adaitions. Peter Le Neve 
[q. V.], who published three folio volumes 
on the same subject, also rendered valuable 
assistance to Wotton in preparing this edi- 
tion. Letters, notes, and pedigrees furnished 
to Wotton for his ‘ Baronetage ' are in Brit. 
Mus. Addit. MSS. 24114-21. 

In 1771, after Wotton’s death, a further 
edition of the 'Baronetage’ was issued in 
three volumes, under the editorship of Ri- 
chard .lohnson and Edward Kimber [q. v.] 
The copy in the British Museum has manu- 
script notes by Francis Hargrave. The 
arrangement of each edition is chronological. 
Wotton died at Point Pleasant, Surrey, on 
1 April 1760. 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anccd. i. 62, iii. 440, 441 nn, 
602, V. 48, 49 n,; Gent. Mag. 1766, p. 199; 
Dunton’s Life and Errors, 1818, i. 210; Alii- 
bone’s Diet. Engl. Lit. ; Wotton’s Baronetages ; 
art. ConuNs, Arthur.] G. Lb G. N. 

WOTTON, WILLIAM ( 1 666-1726), 
scholar, second son of Henry Wotton, in- 
cumbent of Wrentham, SufFolk, was born in 
that parish on 13 Aug. 1660. His father, 
after seven years at the free school at Can- 
terbury, lived in the household of Meric 
Casaubon [q. v.l tind was by him trained in 
Latin and Greek. Casaubon's method seems 
to have suggested to Henry Wotton the ad- 
vantage of trying from the beginning to in- 
terest children in their studies, and his ' Es- 
say on the Education of Children ' was pub- 
lished posthumously in 1763. 

William could read a psalm when aged 
four years and sixvreeks, and from that date 
his father laboured at his education. He 
liked reading in big books such as Buck’s 
' Cambridge Bible.’ One day a friend called 
on his father, bringing with him Bucer’s 
'Commentary on tne Gospel.’ The child 
looked into the book and tried to spell out 
the Latin words, and thus became eager to 
know that language. He worked into it by 
learning the names of things, and so was 
soon able to read the gospel of St. John in the 
Vulgate. After two months at St. John's 
gospel in Latin his father showed him the 
Greek Testament, and by five years of am 
he could read St. John s Gospel through. 
Two months later ho began Hebrew, and soon 
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read the first psalm. Kvery day he then read 
English at eight, Latin at ten, Greek at two, 
and Hebrew at four. lie gradually acquired 
a natural perception of grammar. At live and 
a half he began Homer and Virgil, and by six 
he had read the whole ^ Batrachoin yomachia,' 
th^ golden verses of Pythagoras, and the first 
three eclogues of \*irgil, and soimr TorcnCe 
and Conleriiis. lie then for the first time . 
learned the declensions, /nid soon after the 
rest of grammar. C>n 24 May 1072 John 
Ombler, fellow of Coiq)us Cliristi Collegf\ 
Cambridge, exan\inod him and certified to his 
knowledge of Latin, (rreek, and Hebrew. 
Philip Slvippon on i Sept. 1072 testified that 
he could translate Hebrew, Greek, and T^atin 
into l^higlish ; and on 20 July in the same 
year Sir Thomas Browne the physician certi- 
fied that he read a stanza in J^penser very 
distinctly, also some versos of the first eclogue 
of Virgil, some verse.s of Homer, and of the 
Carmina Aurea, and the first verse of the 
fourth chapter of Genesis in Hebrew, and 
construed all accurately. 

He was admitted at Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, in April 1070, and .John Eachard 
[q.vH, the master, recorded in tlie register 
that he was less than ten years of ago and 
‘ nec Hamraondo nec Grotio secundiis,’ in 
reading which statement it must, however, 
be remembered that Eachard had a vein of 
ironical humour wliich made Swift come to 
visit him. James Duport [q, v.l, master of 
Magdalene, described his merits in some Latin 
verses ‘ In Gulielmum AVottoiuim.’ He gra- 
duated B.A. in 1079. In 1680 Gilbert Bur- 
net invited him to London and introduced 
him to Jlishop William IJoyd (1627-1717) 
[q. V.], who tf)ok him in 1081 to St. Asaph, 
and employed him to arrange his library. 
Dr. Francis T urner (afterwards bishop of Ely) 
V.] got him a fellowship at 8t. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and he graduated M.A. 
in 1083, and B.D. in ItlOl. lie was elected 
F.R.S. on 1 Feh. 1087. 

In 1091 Wotton published ^ Meflections 
upon Ancient and Modern Learning,’ a con- 
tribution on the side of the moderns to the 
controversy between Sir AVilliam Temple 
and Monsieur Perrault. Unlike most con- 
troversial 'writings it is chiefly devoted to the 
clear statement of facta, and may still be read 
as the best summary of the discoveries in 
nature and physical science up to its date, A 
second edition appeared in 1697. Swift, on 
the other side of the controversy, attacks liim 
in the * Battle of the Books.’ In 1695 Wotton 
published in the * Philosophical Transac- 
tions ’ an abstract of Scilla’s treatise on 
petrifaction, and in 1697 a vindication of 
that abstract and ^ An Examination of Dr. 
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Woodward’s Account of the Bblugo t ^ iilietfe 
were followed in 1608 hy ‘An Answer to a 
lute Pumphlot.’ Ho paid much attention 
to medals, and in 1701 wrote a * liiatory Of 
Home from the Death of Antoninus 3Mus th 
the death of Severus Alexander/ intended 
for the Duke of Grafton, of whiem it is ssid 
that Leibnitz praised it to George H. 

Meantime \Vottonitwivcdpieltennent,nnd 
was in 1691 given the liyingof LtandrilLyn* 
llhds in Denbighshire, became dmplam to 
Daniel Finch, second earl of Nottingham^ 
and a little later rector of Middleton ICe^eSt 
Buckinghamshire. In 1704 he published 
‘ A Letter to Eueebia/ an attack on TolaUd^ 
and in 1705 a ‘ Defence ’ of his own ‘Ko* 
flections.’ Bishop Burnet presented him on 
18 Nov. 1705 to the prebend of Grentbam 
South in Salisbury Cathedral, which he held 
till hi.s doalh, and Archbishop Tenison in 
1707 conferred upon him the degree of D.D. 
He published in 1700 a visitation flermon, 

' A llefence’of the Rights of the Christien 
Church,’ wliich attacked Tindal and received 
much applause. He was constantly at Work, 
and published in 1708 ‘A Short View of 
Hickes’s Thesaurus,”’ in 1711 ‘The Rights 
of the Christian Church Adjusted/ and 
‘ The Case of Convocation Considered/ Ho 
%vns in embarrassed circumstances in 1714 
and retired into Wales, where ho wro4o 
a treatise ‘ J)e Confiisione Linguarum BabjQ 
lonica ’ (published posthumously, 17W,8vo)l 
11(5 published in 1718 two voluxnoo entitled 
‘ Miseellaiuions l)iscours(% reteting to the 
Traditions and Csfiges of the Scribes and 
i*harisecs.’ The work is in four parts, of 
which the first t wo are on Misna, the third on 
8hcma, phjydacteri('s, and gates and door- 
osts, the lourth on th(^ observance of one 
ay in seven. lie urges the cler^ whenever 
possible to learn Hebrew and the history of 
Jewish customs from leanied Jews. ^ Simon 
Gckley [q.v,], the historian of the Saracens, 
comuKuided the book in a letter to the author^ 
and it has often been quoted in later theolo- 
gical writings. He published a ^ Description 
of the Cathedral of LlandaffLin 1719s 

Wotton diligently studied Wetsh^ cnd Oti 
his return to London preached a sermon ift 
AVelsh, dedicated to the stewards of the So- 
ciety of Ancient Britons, on 1 .March 17®, 
which was published in 1728- He also madn 
considerable progress inan 
lation of the laws of Hywel D^, pahtoJi0d 
after his death as ‘Leges WalliCfS^ 
fol. He was probably encouraged in Oewic 
studios at Catharine Hal}, whudi has fixw 
the time of Nehemias Donellanj^ yjto^^h 
of George Elwes Corrie 
later, produced a scries of students of Celtic 
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langawes* In 1723 he revised ^ A New llis* 
toxf of^Ecclesiastical Writers^ of Du Pin. 

Wotton died on 1 3 Feb. 1726 at Buxted in 
P(SU9ex. After his death editions of several 
of his wotks appeared^ and in 1734 * Some 
Thoughts concerning a Proper Method of 
studying Divinity/ He retained a powerful 
memory throughout life, his learning was 
alwi^s ready, and he helped many other 
scholars, among them Browne Willis [q.v.] 
His handwriting was of fine strokes and very 
clear, ile was of a genial disposition and 
fondbf smoking. He gave a Roman urn, 
which had been dug up at Sandy, JBedford- 
shire, to Archdeacon Battely of Canterbury 
for a tobacco-jar (Letter in Nichols's Him - 
trattonSi iv. 99). He was tjie friend of 
Richard Bentley and of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and seems to have felt no resentment at the 
sarcasms of Swift. He left, by his wife 
Anne Hammond, of St. Alban's Court, near 
Canterbury, one daughter Anne (1700-1783), 
who married William Clarke (1696-1771) 
[q.v.] 

[Ronry Wotton's Essay on the Education of 
Children, London, 1753. The Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library copy of this work contains a 
manuscript note stating that tho original manu- 
script of the essay was given to T. Waller tho 
bookseller, who issued it, by E. Umfrevillo. It 
was written with n dedication to Charles II in 
1673, but not printed till 1753, Tho same 
py contains careful notes by Biohard Person, 
onthly Keview, 1 753 ; Monk’s Life of Bent- 
ley, 1333 Aol. i. ; Le Neve's Fasti Eccles. Angli- 
canse, vol, ii. ; Nieflols's Literary Illustratii ms; 
Wotton’s Works.] N. M. 

WOTY, WILLIAM (1731 P-1791), versi- 
fier, was possibly a native of the Isle of Wight , 
and limong his poems is an elegy on his school- 
master, wno lived near Alton in Hampshire. 
He came to London as a clerk or writer to a 
solicitor in chancery, and soon began speak- 
ing in the debating societies and contribut- 
ing small poems to the newspapers. Some 
one * published clandestinely in 1768, with- 
out his consent, in a borrowed name,' a small 
apiece of his composition called * The Spouting- 
club/ He himself issued in 1760, under the 
pseudonym of * J.Copywell of Lincoln’s Inn,' 
a volume entitled * The Shrubs of Parnassus/ 
consisting of the ^poetical essays, moral and 
comic/ which he had contributed to the 
newstmpers, and after its appearance he siib- 
aisted for some years as a CTrub-street writer. 
About 1767 became companion and ad- 
viser in legal matters to Washington, earl 
Ferrers, who created for his benent a rent- 
charge of 160L per annum on the family 
estiite in Leicestershire. lu his intervals of 
leistire Woty continued throughout his life 


the production of small poetical pieces. The 
subjects of many poems in the * Shrubs of 
Parnassus' testify to his devotion to the 
leasures of the table. He died at I^ugh- 
orough on 15 March 1791, aged about sixty, 

Woty’s other works included; 1. ^Oampa- 
nologia : a Poem in praise of Ringing ' [anon.], 
1761. 2. ‘ Muses' Advice addressed to\he 
Poets of the Age,' 1761 (cf. Monthly Review^ 
XXV. pp. 478-9). 3. yrhe Blossoms of 

Helicon,' 1763. It contained, with a hymn to 
good nature by Dr. Dodd, an amusing de- 
scription by Woty of White Conduit House. 
These lines, which made their first appear- 
ance in the ‘Gentleman's Magazine' for 
1760 (p. 242), are quoted at length in Thorn- 
bury’s ‘ Old and New London ' (ii. 280) and 
in Wroth's ‘ London Pleasure (iardens' (pp. 
132-3). 4. ‘ Tho Poet ical Calendar,' a supple- 
ment to Dodsley's collection, 1763; twelve 
volumes, one for each month in that year. 
They were edited by Woty and Francis 
Fawkes [q.v.] 5. ‘Church Langton:' a 
poem, n.d. [1768?], in praise of the chari- 
table projects of the Rev. William Hanbury 
[q^. V.] 6. ‘The Female Advocate ;' a poem, 
l770, 2nd edit. 1771. 7. ‘ Poetical Works/ 
1770, 2 vols. ; dedicated to Washington, 
earl Ferrers. 8. ‘The Stage,' n.d. [1770?] 
9. ‘ Particular Providence : ' a poetical 
essay, 1774. 10. ‘The Estate Orators; a 

Town Eclogue' [anon.], 1774; a satire on*’ 
tho London auctioneers. 11 . ‘ Poems on 
several Occasions,' 1780 ; this contained 
reprints of several of his works. 12. ‘ Fugi- 
tive and Original Poems,' 1786, contains 
‘ The Country Gentleman ; a Drama/ 
13. * Poetical Amusements,’ 1789, dedi- 
cated to Robert, earl Ferrers. It contained 
a Latin version of Gray’s elegy ; ‘ Sunday 
Schools : a Poetical Dialogue between a 
Nobleman and his Chaplain ; ' and ‘ The 
Ambitious Widow: a Comic Entertain- 
ment.' 

[Gent. Mag. 1791, i. 285»379 ; Baker's Biogr. 
Dramatica (1812 edit.), i. 760, ii. 21, 138; 
Notes and Queries, 4th ser. ii, 470, 498 ; Works 
of Woty ; Nichols’s Leicestershire, lu. ii. 917, 
1142.] W. P.C. 

WOULFE, PETER (1727 P-1803), che- 
mist and mineralogist, was probably of Irish 
origin. He first discovered native tin in 
Cornwall in 1766 (Fourcroy, l^ysthne dea 
Connaissnnees Chimiques^ vi. 9), was elected 
F,R.S. on 5 Feb. 1767, on tho proposal of 
Henry Baker [q, v.], John Ellis, Daniel 
Charles Solander [q. v.], Matthew Maty, and 
John Bevis, and was admitted on 12 March 
1767. On 18 Nov. of tho same year he con- 
tributed a paper on ‘Experiments on the 
Distillation of Acids, \’olatile Alkalies,' Szc, 
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to the *Philbaophi(^l Transactions^ (1707, 
p. 517), in which he describes an apraratus 
for the passing of gases through liquids, 
which has since home the, name ot ‘ Woulfe’s 
bottle.’ Woulfe’s innovation consisted in 
the introduction of water into a form of con- 
denser previously used, and already figured 
anfi described in Glauber’s work on ‘ Aiilo- 
sophical Furnaces’ (Glauber, transl. 

by Packe, 1689, plate 1, pp. 2-3). But this 
simple invention formed ‘ almost an era in 
chemical discovery’ (Aikin), no convenient 
method being known previously for obtain- 
ing concentrated solutions of soluble gases, 
or fpr purifying insoluble gases from soluble 
impurities, ^flie apparatus was improved 
by the introduction of a ‘safety-tu be’ by 
Jean Joseph Welter. Woulfe a])plied his 
apparatus to the production of hydrochloric 
ether by passing gaseous hydrochloric acid 
into alcohol. In 1708 the Iloyal Society 
awarded him the Copley medal. In 1771 
Woulfe investigated the composition and 
preparation of * mosaic gold ’ (stannic sul- 
phiae), and showed that on treating indigo, 
cochineal, and other colouring matters with 
strong nitric acid, a yellow dye (picric acid) 
may be obtained {Phil, Trans, 1771,pp. 114, 
127). He was later nominated by the pre- 
sident and council ‘ to prosecute discoveries 
in natural history, pursuant to the will of 
Henry Baker,’ and in 1776 (ih, p. 605) pub- 
lishca an account of ^ Experiments made . . . 
to ascertain the nature of some mineral sub- 
stances,’ in Avhicb he attempted to analyse 
hornsilver, but found that it contained not 
only ‘acid of salt,’ but also ‘acid of vitriol.’ 
The paper was published separately in 1777, 
translated into German, and published at 
Leipzig in 1778 (Gmelin, Gesch. dor Cheinie, 
iii. 679). It was followed by another paper 
on similar subjects in 1779 {Phil, Trans,) 
Woulfe generally spent his winters in 
Ijondon, and his summers in Paris, and from 
1784 most of his publications seem to have 
appeared in Rozier’s ‘Journal de Physique’ 
(1784 XXV. 352, 1787 xxxi. 362, 1788 xxxii. 
370, 374, 1789 xxxiv. 99). They are of less 
importance than those mentioned above. 
He also contributed to the English edi- 
tion of Crell’s ‘ChemicalJournaP (Gmelin), 
AVoulfe was a fi.rm believer in alchemy. He 
thought that his ‘ new method of distillation 
bid fair to discover the mercurial and co- 
louring earths of Beecher’ {Phil. Tran$. 
1707, p. 534) ; ho searched long for the elixir, 
and ‘ attributed his failure to want of due 
preparation by pious and charitable acts’ 
(Brande). He was altogether erratic, or, 
according to Scherer, mad at the end of his 
life ; but Scherer only adduces as evidences 


of his foadnes^ his adherence ta the doctrines 
of a religious mropbet named Brothers, and 
his strange alchemical ideas. He breakfasted 
at four in the morning, 4uid guests gained 
admittance by a secret signal to. his rooms, 
crowded with chemical apparatus, in Baiv 
nard’s Inn (Ko. 2, second floor). His rotn^y 
for illness was a iourney by mail-cbach to 
Edinburgh and back ; but in 1803 the remedy 
proved fetal. Like Henry Cavendish, he" 
insisted on dy ins Without medical care and 
alone. Charles llatcbett [q. v.], Woulfe's 
neighbour and friend, presented an athianor 
furnace formerly belonging to Woulfe^ to 
the Royal Institution. 

[B(:msu1os the ik>urees quoted and information 
from Professor James Dewar, F.R.S., the follow-t 
ing authorities have been used : Record of the 
Royal Sue, p. 214 ; Archives of the J^oyal Soc. ; 
Pc^gendor# s Biographiscb-litorarisches* Hand- 
wortorbOfh; A. N. Scherer’s AUgemeines Jour - 
nal fiir Ohoiuie, v. 128); Thomson’s Hist, 
the Royal Soc. ; Fourcroy’s S^st^me des Con- 
naissanccs Chimiques, an iz. v, 283, vi.9,paMiim ; 
Brande s Manual of Chemistry, 1848, i.j). xvii ; 
Gent. Mag. 1868, i. 187 (art. by John Timbs'l ; 
Kopp’s Gesch. dor Chemie, passim ; Gmelin’s 
Gesch. der Chemie, iii. 623-626, passim ; Aikin’s 
Diet, of Chemistry, 1807, ii. 641 ; ChaptalV 
Chemistry, transl. Nicholson, 1860, i. 17 ; Glau-^ 
ber’s Works, transl. Packe, 1689, plate 1, pp. 
2-3 ; Priestley’s Experiments [on]* Natural Phi- 
losophy, 1786, iii. 166, mentions Woulfe as 
acquaintance. Nicholson’s Journal, 1803, iv. 6^ 
Roscoe and Schorlommer’s Chemistry ,wol. iii, pt. 
i. p. 342 ; Foster’s Gray’s InUsAdmission Register 
gives the entry 1 Feb. 1771, ‘Peter Woulfe of 
West End, Middlesex, gent.] P. J. H. 

WOULFE, STEPHEN (1787-1840), 
Irish judge, born in 1787, was the second 
son of Stephen Woulfe of Tiermaclane, Ennis, 
CO. Clare, who married Uonora, daughter of 
Michael McNamara of Dublin, sister of Ad- 
miral J ames McNamara, and of Colonel John 
McNamara of Llangoed Castle, co. Brecon. 
The Woulfes of Ticrnlaclane settled in Ire- 
land at Limerick Rt leli^t as far back as the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and had 
remained staunch Roman catholics. Stephen 
w^as educated et Stdnj^urst^ where Bicnard 
Lalor Shell, Nicholas Ball, and Sir Thomas 
Wyso were his compt^nions. . With them he 
was one of the earli^t Roman catholic 
students togain admission to Trinity College, 
Dublin. He was called to the Irish bar in 
Trinity term 1814, He waa.^ood advo- 
cate and an effective speaker. He took from 
an early period an active part in Irish poli- 
tics, engaging ii\ agitation for Roman ca- 
tholic emancipation. He soon signalised 
himself by ‘ withstanding the tyranny of 
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O’Connell/ His opposition to O’Connell 
was xnainly in regard to the question of tlie 
securities which were demanded as a co- 
rollary of catholic emancipation. Wpulfe 
was quite ready to accent the crown, veto 
npon the nomination of catholic bishops, 
and in 1816 published a tract in defence of 
the veto, being the sobstailce of a speech 
delivered atXiimerick during the Lent assizes 
of 1810. On 6 May 1829 he followed O'Con- 
nell in subscribing the address to the king 
on the subject of catholic relief (Wyse, 
Cutholw Asso^ation^ ii, App.) Woulfe’s 
moderate views and ability recommended 
him to Plunket, who, upon his appointment 
as lord chancellor of Ireland in 1830, gave 
Woulfe the lucrative post of crown counsel 
for Munster. lie .was appointed third Ser- 
jeant on 23 May 1834, and having entered 
parliament as member for the city of Cashel j 
m September 1835) he was appointed soli- ' 
citor-general for Ireland on 10 Nov^ 1836. 
He retained his seat in parliament until 
July 18.*18, but, owing mainly to i!l-liealth, 
did not make any figure as a debater. He 
was appointed attorney-general for Ireland 
ou 3 Feb. 1837, and on 11 July 1838, in suc- 
cossioii to Henry Joy (1767'- 1838), he was 
made chief baron of the Irish exchequer, being 
the first Koman catholic to^bo so appointed. 
Woulfo accepted the honour with some re- 
luctance, but the selection was admitted 
to bo a happy one. A design was stated to 
have been on foolii to get Woulfe to resign 
in favour of O’Connell, but * this job was de- 
feated by Woulfe’s high-spirit ed firmness/ 
He is said to have beep careless in his attivo, 
awkward and angular in his movements, but 
very effective in hi^ utterance ; no profound 
lawyer, but a man of quick and shrewd 
observation. Tie died at Iladen-Baden on 
2 July 1840. He married Frances, daughter 
of Roger Hamill of t>owth Hall, co. Meath, 
and left issue Stephen Roland, who. suc- 
ceeded his uncle, Peter Woulfe, in 1865 in 
the estate of Tiermaclahc;^^ud "Mary, who 
married in 1847 Sir Justin Sheil, If.C.B. 

[Gent. Mag. 1340/ ii. ‘676 ; Burke's Landed 
Gentry of Ireland, ld9.9; p< 491 ; Times, 10 
and 4 3 July 1840; Sheifs Sltolches^of the Irish 
Bar, 1 866, ii. 1 07, , H ^ ; . Torriuis’s Memoi rs %f 
Melbourne, 1890, pp. 4IB,\ 428, 4^; Official 
Return of Mombeiw of FarJ.l - - T. S. 

WRANGHAM,FRANCrS(1760-1842), 
classical scholar and miPQ^llkneous writer, 
born on J.1 June 1769, Was the only sw of 
George Wrangham (1742-1791), who, occu- 
pied the farm of Raisthorpe, hoar Malton in 
Yorkshire, and rented the mqie^ of anothef 
farm at Titchwell. near Wetfs,, Norfolk. 
From 1776 to 1780 Francis attended a small 
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school at W^t Heslertqn, kept by Staphs^ 
Thirlwell, ori^nally a bricklayer, but ultiS 
mately vicar of Cottingham, near HulK 
For two summers he was with the Rev. 
John Robinson at Pickering, and he passed 
two years under , the instruction of .Tosej^h 
Milrter at Hull (Fnoso?, Address at Hutti 
1831, p. 41). In October 1786 Wran^am 
matriculated from Magdalene College, 
bridge, and next year won . Sir William 
Browne’s medal for the best . Greek and 
Latin epigrams. They were printed in July 
1787 in a single octavo sheet. * At the hug-* 
gestiou of Joseph Jowett fq, v.] he migrated 
to Trinity Hall on 16 Nov. 1787, and oh 
5 Dec. was elected ‘ scholaris de minori 
forma.* lie graduated B.A. in 1790, bang 
third wrangler in the mathematical tripos, 
second Smith’s prizeman, and senior chan- 
cellor’s medallist. In the last competition 
ho beat his friend and rival John Tweddell 
[q. V,] Wrangham remained at Cambridge 
taking pupils, and confidently anticipating 
that he would be elected to a fellowship at 
Trinity Hall on the first vacancy. He pro- 
ceeded M.A. on 22 March 1793; in the fol- 
lowing June he obtained from the tutors of 
Trinity Hall letters testimonial to the arch- 
bishop of York of his good and satisfactory 
conduct, and in July ho was ordained. Next- 
month a divinity fellowship became vacant 
at his college, and he applied for it; hut 
another person, not a member of the hall and 
disqualified as in possession of preferment of 
too high value, was, elected to it. This gra- 
duate afterwards resigned tlie fellow^ip, 
but, having dispossessed himself of his pre- 
ferment, was at once re-elected. Wrangham 
petitioned the lord cliancellor that, in accor- 
dance w ith the statutes of the hall, he was 
as a minor scholar entitled to the fellowship, 
but the tutors claimed the right of rejecting, 
him as not ‘idoneus moribiisct ingenio,* and 
the lord chancellor upheld their view, (F. 
Vesky, jun., lieports, ii. 609). To injure 
Wrangham ‘ reports weje circulated that he 
was a friend to the French revolution, one 
l^who exulted in the murder of tli;^ king, and 
that he was a republican,* but he was in 
reality a moderate whig (Gunnjno, Henvi^ 
nu^ncesy ii. 14-37). The probable explana- 
tion of Ibis rejection lay in the suspicion 
that he was the author of the well-known 
epigram on Jowett and his little garden. 

Wrangham after this injustice abandoned 
Trinity Hall and became a member of Trinity 
Gqllege. During 1794 and 1795 he servea 
as curate of the parish of Cobham in Sulrey, 
and in conjunction with Basil Montagu took 
pupils at 200/. per annum each, ' Sir Jamea 
Mackintoeh said of their long prospectus : ^ A 

■ ' J : 
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bov thus tnliicatod will b<‘ ft walking on- | wft» cxuaiining chaplain to Vcmon Hat- 
*cyclopaKlia.’ At this period in his life i court, the im?hbiabop of York, a motion 
\V rangham was a constant tiguro in thu j which aociired for bim high preferment, 
most intellectual society of Lomhm. To- | The archbishop (who once remarked to 
wards the close of ITltolIe was prt'sented Uy , Sydney Smith, ‘I consider Wrangham an 
Humphrey ( )sbaldeston, with ‘jilnmst un- ! ornament to my dicKH^-se/ with the result 
soiieiit d pfttroiiiige/ to the rectorv of linn- that for some time his chaplam retained the 
mauhv-with-Muston, near biley. in the j sobriquet of Monument Wrangliam*) be- 
Kasl lliding of Vorksiiire. and through his re- stowed on him on 28 Juno 18JX) the arch- 
commendation beeaine vicar of the neigh- ‘ deaconry of Cleveland, and allowed him in 
bouring parish of Follaoii. Afti-r the the same year to exchange the living of 
Inclosure Ai t the living of llunmanby wtis Folktoii for that of Thorpe Bassett. This 
^somethinghl•ttertl^an ixyoiw" (Afianttr archdeaconry he surrendered on 2 Oct. 1828 
January liSlU, p. tki). A print by on up]>ointmcnt to tbo ftrchdoaconiy of the 
Hewiek of its church and of the vioaragi— Fast Killing, and on 12 Dec. 1828 the arch- 
house, wliicli was much improved by W'rang- ! bishop gave him the prebfiiidal stall of Am- 
hain, appears on the titles of many of his | pleforth in York Catliedral. His next act 
works, and in John Coles ‘ Antiquunan i \vas to confer cm Wrangham on 9 April 
Trio’ are lines by him on the acacia, his 1S25 Ins option of the fourth pre^bend at 
^ favourite tree at llunmanby.’ TTecidlected Che>ter Chithedral, which carried with it. 
there a remarkable lihrary, wdiich contained the right of inslifution to the rectory of 
in 182.*) no ft*\viT than fifteen thotisund Ih>dleston in (/heshire. Wrangham auC- 
volumes p. xxih reeded to this benefice on 3 Dec. 1827, 
it was said that * the book- she Ives began at ! whereupon he resigned that of Thorpe Bas- 
the front door and rail up into the garret and sett in favour of his sou. He put up lu 
down to the c^dlar' (M oztky, D odb^stou church a monument to Lord- 
i. 42 ; of. Phymu, pp, o chancidlor Fdlesmere. 

For some years after leaving the university Wrangham printed in 1821, 1822, and 

Wrangham competed for tlie acadiunical 1823, the charges wdjich hif. had d^^livcredto 
rewards at Cambridge. He won four times ' the clergy of his archdeaconry. They con- 
tlie Seaton jn-ize — in 1704 with a poem on tained some reflections on the unitiirian.<<, 
the, Cllestnratioii of the .Tews’ (Cambridge*, j and produced the publication of ‘A 
179o, with a dedication to Basil IMontagu, j to \ en. Francis Wrangham bj Captain 
and includcrl in ‘Musu* SeatoniameJ 1808); j Thomas IFrusliJ 1822* ^ Letters addressed 
in 18rX3 with ‘ TJie Iloly l.ftnd ’ ( Cambridge, i to Kev. James Kichardson on Archdeacon 
1800, and also ill ‘ Musa* Seat oniuiue,’ 1808) ; I Wmngham’s (Jiarge, by Captain Thvuah,’ 
ill 1811 with ‘ Sullerings of the Primitive M 82.4; ‘ Three Letters to Archdeacon Wraug- 
Martyrs’ (Cambridge, 18J2); and in 1812 ham by Charles Well bcdove<3,’ 1823 ; * Three 
wdth ‘Joseph made known to his brethren’ Additional J, 4 >tler 9 by C* Wellbelbved/ 
(Cambridot*, His p.»eni on the * De- 18:>4; and ‘Three Lettm to Mr. Well- 

striiction of P)abyhm,’ rejected in 179.7, Avas j beJoved by Kev. John Oxlee,* 1824.' Well- 
printed at the reijuest of the judges, and in- j beloved and Wrangbam, though th^loffi- 
eluded in the ‘Miis.'e Seatonianjc ’ of 1808. j cal disputants, used to meet aa whiga itt 
That ‘ On the, Kestoratiou of Learning in (he social life. Sydney Smith, said of this Con- 
Last (1807), 'written fur a prize olfered by j troversy : ‘Tf I had a cause to gain I woidd 
Claudius Ktichanan [q. v.], was beaten by ii foe Wellbeloved to plead for mtVaitd double- 
poom ol Charles Grant (aftenvards Lord ! foe Wrangham 1o plead against me J Wrang- 
Glenelg) - ij. v, ’, but the adjudicators uskeddj ham was a consistent advocate throughout 
for Its publication (Nichols, Lit. Aiifvd. ix. j bis life of catholic emancipation, printing 
0.14-.7). lJeprintt*d in 180.7 ‘A Dissertation on that Hubject letters to the dergy of hiS 
on the Best NI cans of civilising the Subjects ' arcluleaconry and to individual persons^ and 
of the British Lmpire in India,’ and in ifi07 j a moderate higU-clmrcUmnn, siippot;ting in 
A Sermon on tlie Iranslation of the Scrip- \ education the system of Joseph, liftncaatcr 
tures into tlie Oriental Languages,’ which (Ovbrtoh, C^wrcA, l800-to, pP* 27, 

was proaclied before the university of Cam- 247, 2f30). ‘A tall alight man bf.oaw^d- 
bridgi* ; both works were comjiosed under the ingly geiftle and attractive maimfera 
system of prizes established by Buchamin. Uook o/ Jf p. 178), attd revellfa«4n 
Ills poem On the Death of Saul and Jona- society, ho longer than any moh kfipl* 

. lan was ]iublished in 1813. ‘the elegant taates of youth and 

, chaplain to three high 0S>ecfn/.or, 19 Feb. 1831). : For 

shenfisol Yorkshire, and from 1814 to 1834 before his death he was slightlyjparhJy^d* 
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Ho died at Chester on 27 Dec. 1842, and a 
tohlot to his memory was placed in the cathe- 
* drol. An engraving by R, Hicks of his por- 
» trait by J. Jackson, U.A., is in Jordan’s 
^ National Portrait Gallery ’ (vol. i.) There 
iis another print of him, possibly a private 
plate, withont artist’s name ; and a miniature 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Wrangham married at ilridlington, on 
7 April 1799, Agnes, fifth daughter of 
Colonel Ralph Greyke of Marton in Y6rk- 
ohire. She died in childbed on 9 March 

1800, aged 21 ; but her daughter, Agnes 
Frances Everilda, survived, and on 16 June 
1832 married Robert Isaac Wilberforce [q. v.], 

. who succeeded her father as archdeacon of 
the East Riding. Wralighain married, se- 
condly, at Brompton, near Scarborough, in 

1801, Dorothy, second daughter and coheiress 
of Rev. Digby Cayley of Yorkshire, who 
brought him ' a neat 700/. a year.’ She had 
issue two sons ami three daughters. The 
eldest daughter, Philadelphia Frances Esther, 
married Edward Williani 13arna«*d [q. v.| 
The third, Lucy Charlotte, was the wife ot 
Henry Raikes of Llwynegriu, Flint, and 
mother of Henry Cecil Raikes [q. v. ] The 
second son, Digby Cayley Wrangham (1805- 
1863), graduated R.A. with a double first- 
class . from Brasenose College, Oxford, in 

^26, and^ after leaving Oxford, was for some 
private secretary to Lord Aberdeen in 
the foreign oflice. ^Called to the bar from 
Gray’s Inn in 1831, he was created queen’s 
Serjeant in 1847,^and became father of the 
parliamentary bar (see Times^ 1 3 and 16 March 
1863, and Gevt, Mug* 1863, i. 532). 

Wrangham, who was elected F.R.S, on 
16 Kov. 1804, was a member of the Banna- 
tyne and Roxburglio clubs, editing in 1825 
for the latter body Henry Goldinghnm’s * Gar- 
den Plot, an allegorical poeni.^ His works 
comprised, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, and in addition to many single 
sermons ant fugitive pieces: 1. * Reform: a 
farce modernised from Aristophanes. By 
S. Foote, jun/ [i.e. Wrangham], 1792. 
2. ^ Poems,’ 1796. wit contains most of his 
pieces to date, ineludiug ‘ Ad Brqntonam e 
Grantt exituram, iii. Cal. Oct. Mnccxc.’ 
The English lines (pp. 79-§3) are by S. T. 
Coleridge, and the translation (pp. 106-11) 
of Wrangham’s French stanzas isby Words- 
worth. Some copies of this volume seem 
to have bean circulated in 1803 ; it is noticed 
,in the^^ Monthly'Review ’ for January 1804 
^p. $2-6). Wordsworth sent him from 
XCftcedown in Dorset, in November 1796, 
ce^am imitations of Juvenal, and they 
thought of publishing a, joint yolumo of 
satirical ptsccs (Knight, Life of 


zoorth, i. 106). 3. ^ Thirteen Practical Ser- 
mons, founded upon Doddridge’s “ Religion 
in the Soul,” ’ 18(K); 2nd edit. 1802. 4. ‘ Epi- 
grams.’ Signed ^X.,’ 1800? s.sh: 8vo. 6. ^The 
raising of Jairus’s daughter, with short Me- 
moir of Caroline Symmons,’ 1804. 6. 

Volunteer Song,’ &c,, 1805. lileven pieces 
in all, including ^ Trafalgar, a song,’ which * 
was issued separately in that year. 7. ‘ Plu- 
tarch’s Lives,’ translated by John and Wil- 
liam Ijanghorne. Edited by Wrangham, 
1808j 4th edit, under his editorship, 1826 
(Notes and Queries, 9th ser. iii. 426, 492). 

8. ‘A Word for Humanity’ [1810], s. sh. 

9. ^ Death of Saul and Jonathan: a Poem,’ 

1813. 10. ‘Poems’ [o/rcflp 1814]; thirty-six 
copies only printed. 11. ‘ Virgil’s Bucolics,^ 
translated, 1815, fifty copies only. His 
translation, revised and corrected, is included 
ill Valpy’a‘ Family Classical Library’ (1830). 
Coiiington says: ‘ His lines are elegant, but 
artificial and involved ; they show the man 
of taste, not the genuine poet’ (Misceli* 
Wrifir?gs, i. 166). 12. ‘The British Plu- 

tarch,’ new edit, rearranged, 1816, 6 vole.; 
thii set at the British Museum contains many 
manuscript additions and corrections by 
Wrangham. 13. ‘ Scraps,’ 1 81 6, fifty copies ; 
he was much assisted in this and other works 
by Charles Symmons [q. v.] ; it contained a 
spirited translation of Milton’s ‘ Second De- 
fence,’ which was also issued in a separate 
form. 14. ‘ Sermons, Dissertations, and 
Translations,’ 1816, 3 vols. It contained 
most of his writings to date, 1816 ; prefixed 
is a print of him. 1 5. ‘ A few Sonnets [forty 
in all] from Petrarch. Italian and English*,’ 
Leo IViory Press, 1817; signed ‘F. W.’ 
16. ‘ Evidences of Christianity,’ abridged from 
Doddridge, 1820 ; fifty eoi)ies. 3 7. ‘ Apology 
for the Bible,’ abridged from Bishop Wat- 
son, 1820 ; fifty copies. 18. ‘ Principal parts 
of Bishop Butler’s Analogy,’ abridged, 1820 ; 
fifty copies. 19. * Internal Evidence of Chris- 
tianity,’ abridged from Paley and Soamo 
Jenyns, 1820; fifty copies. 20. ‘Inward 
, Witness to Christianity,’ abridged from 
Watts, 1820; fifty copies. 21. ‘Reasons of 
the Christian’s Hope,’ abridged from Lei and, 

1 820 ; fifty copies. 22. ‘ Sliort and Me- 
thod with the Deists,’ abridged from Leslie, 
1820, fifty copies. This had previously ap-* 
peared at York in 1802. These seven abridg- 
ments were also included in ‘ The Pleiad,’ 
1820 (only twenty-five perfect copies), and in 
^Constable’s Miscellany/ vol. xxvi. (1828). 
By 1820 ‘ twelve editions of ten thousand 
copies each ’ had been circulated. 23. ‘ Speci-* 
mens of a Version of Horace’s first four Books 
of Odes/ 1820; fifty copies. It contained^ 
the whole of the third book. 24. ‘JLyrics of 
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Horace^ being the first four Books of his 1 
Odes/ 1821 ; 2nd edit. n.d. 25. ‘ Works of 
Rev. Thomas Zouch, with Memoir/ 1820, 

2 vols. ; four^feopies only. Also printed for 
salj in 1820 in 2 vols.* The memoir was 
issued separately. E. J>. Clarke issued in 
1820 ‘A Letter to Wrangham [fifty copies 
only] on Sir George Winder ’ [q. v.] It is 
included in Zoiudi’s ‘ Works* and iu Otter’s 
‘ Life of Clarke/ 2nd edit. App. pp. ;187-92. 
20, llendeeasyllabi’ [anon.] 1821. 27. ‘Scar- 
borough Castle: a Poem/ 1823. 28. ‘S<'r- 

tum Cant abriglonse, or the Cambridge Gar- 
land/ 1824. Signed ‘ F. AV.* 29. ‘ Tiie Savings 
Bank, in t wo I Halogues’ [1825 ?] 30. ‘ Briani 
AValtoni in ))iblia polyglotta prolegomena 
specialia/ 1827-8, 2 vols. 31. ‘ Psyelue, or 
Songs on Butterflies,’ by T. H. Buyly, at- 
tempted in Latin rhyme, 1828. Signed 
F. W.* 11 is vtirsion of ‘ I’d be a butterfly* ^ 
was miudx quoted iu 1828, and was included, | 
with other pieces by him, in the first editi(m | 
of the ‘ Armidines Cami* { Notes an^i Queries, | 
Lst sor. xi. 30 1, 435). 32. ‘ Lines by Wrang- 
liam, sacred to memory of E. AV. Barnard/ 
turned into Latin by S. G. Fawcett, 1H28. 
AVrangharn edited Barnards ‘ Fifty select 
IVxems of Alarc-Antoiiio Flaminio imitated/ 
1829. 33. ‘ The Quadrupeds’ Feast * [aucuu;, 
Chester | 1 829 ?]. 3 1 .‘ 1 fomerics,' 1 83 1, t rans- 
lat ion of ‘ ( >dyssey ’ v. and ‘ II iad * i ii . 35. ‘ Epi- 
thalamia tria Mariana,* 1837 ; translation of 
three epithalamia on Mary Queen of Scots. 
30. ‘A few Ej)igrams attempted in Jjutiu 
Translatuins,’ 11 .Tan. 1812. 

AVranghaui superintended the passing 
through thi? press of K. 1). (.flarke’s ‘ Tour 
through the South of ICngland* (1792). and 
he edited ‘The Soldier’s Manual* of J. 
Neville (T81.3) and the ‘C’armina Quadra- 
gesiinulia* (1820) of Arclibishop ATarkhani. 
He contributed to tlui ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine/ ‘ Dlack wood’s Magazine/ ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes* of Jolm Nichols, vol. ix., to 
several works of .John Cole [q. v.] of Scar- 
borough, and to the ‘ Classical Journal.’ 
Under the signature of ‘ Sciolus* he sent to 
the ‘York Herald* about 1810 a series of 
articles entitled ‘The Smatterer,’ containing 
poems by himself and others. Pieces by 
Wrangham are in M airhead’s collection of 
epigrams on Chantrey’s ‘ AVoodcocks/ AVal- 
ton’s ‘ Complete Angler* (ed. Nicolas), vol. i. 

X). cxxxvi, James Bailey *» ‘ Comicorum Grre- 
corurn frugmenta,’ George Prymo’s ‘Recol- 
lections/ p. 400, and in tbe ‘ lafe of Milton’ 
by Charle.s Symmons. His Latin rendering 
of Brydges’s famous sonnet on ‘ Echo and 
Silence’ is in the ‘ Aiiglo-Genevan Critical 
Journal/ ii. 230, and in Maclise’s ‘Portrait 
Gallery’ (cd. 1891), pp, 222-3. His render- 


ing of Donne’s later epitaphs at St. Paul’s 
is reproduced from Zoucl/s edition of Isaak 
Walton’s ‘ Lives ’ in Mr, Edmund Gosse’s life 
of the dean (ii. 282), Many works were dedi* 
cated to AVrangharn, among them being the 
‘ Dosultoria’ of Brydgo.^, Prickett’s ‘ Bridling- 
ton Priory Church/ and Poulson’s ‘ Bevorlac.’ 

Letters from AVrangharn are in Lei^h 
Hunt’s ‘ Correspondence,’ L 44-5; Miss Mit- 
ford’s ‘ Friendships/ i. 194-5; Byron’s ‘ Lot- 
tery ’ (1899), iii.87-9; and in Parr’s ‘ Works/ 
vii. 377-9. I^etters from AVordsworth to 
him arc in Knight’s ‘Life of Wordsworth’ 
(i. lot), ii. 377-82, iii. 245), and in Knight’s 
edition of that poftt’s works (i. 285-0). Many 
voluiues at the British Museum have notes 
and additions by him. Part of his library 
was described by .John Cole in ‘A BLblio- 
gra])hieiil and liiiscriptive Tour from Scar- 
borough’ (1821), and the whole English 
collection was catalogued by him.self in a 
volume*, of wliicli sevent y copies were printed 
at Mahon in 1820 for his friends. It was 
sold at London in 1843, the sale taking 
twenty days; but he had given in 1842, 
sliort ly before Ids dt^ath, his collection of 
pamphlets, about ten thousand in number, 
bound in 990 voluin(*s, to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. They an? of a most miscel- 
laneous cluiracler, and there is a manuscript 
catalogue of their contents. ^ 

In 1812 Wrangham founded, with a gi® 
of 100/., a x>rize at Trinity College, which 
was augmented in 1849* by an addition of 
515/. from the R(*v. Peter Leigh. A minia- 
ture portrait of AVrangharn is in the small 
combination room, and a large collection of 
his works, including several sermons not in 
(he British Museum, is in the Trinity College 
library. 

[Gent. Mag. 1790 i. 34G, 1801 ii. 763, 1843 

i. 430-2 ; Manuscript Aiitobiogr. in copy of 
‘ Sketches of Yorkshire Biography ’ (from Zouch ’a 
works) at British Museum ; Jerdan’s National 
Portrait Gallery, vol. i. ; Ross’s Gelebritios of 
Wolds, pp. 178 -82; Le Neve’s Fasti, iii, 144, 
149, 170,273; Hunters Families (Harl. Soc.), 
iii, 962; Burke’s Commoners, 1836, ii. 311-13; 
Otter’s E. D. Clarke, Ist^edit, pp, 87, 648; 
Y^orkwhiro Genealogifct, January 1899 (by Goorgo 
Wrangham Hardy); Gunning’s Reminiscences, 

ii. 14-37 ; Dibdin’s Literary Life, i. 139-42, 
392-6 ; Halkett and Laing’s Anon, Lit. ii. 91 

iii. 18T6-7, 2063; information from W. Aldia 

Wright, of Trinity College, Catnbridgis, 
and C. K. 8. Hoadlam of Trinity Hall. Cam- 
bridge.] W. P, C. 

WRATISLAW, ALBERT HENRY 
(1822-1892), Slavonic scholar, of Czech 
descent, the grandson of an emigrd of 1790, 
and son of \Villiam Ferdinand, ‘ Count ’ 
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Wratislaw von Mitro-vitz (1788-1863), 1 
solicitor of Rugby, by his wife, Oharlotti 
Anne (rf, 1863), was born at Rugby on 
6 Nov, 1822. lie entered Uu^by School, 
aged seven, on 6 Nov. 1829 {Beytsiery i. 161). 
and matriculated at (Cambridge from Trinity 
College in 1840, but migrated to Christ’s, 
where he was admitted 28 April 1842; ho 
graduated B.A. as third classic and twenty- 
fifth senior optime in 1844. Having in 
4ihe meantime been appointed fellow (1844- 
1863) and tutor of his college, he commenced 
M.A. in 1847, and next year, in collabora- 
tion with T)r, Charles Anthony Swainson 
published ^ Loci Communes; Common 
jDlaces,’ During the long vacation of 1849 
he visited Bohemia, studied the Czech lan- 
guage in Prague, and in the same autumn 
published at London ‘ I^yra Czeclio Slo- 
vanska,’ or Bohemian poems, ancient and 
modern, translated from the original Sla- 
vonic, with an introductory essay, wliich lie 
dedicated to Count Valerian Krasinski, us 
• from a descendant of a kindred race.’ 

In August 1850 Wratislaw was appointed 
headmast er of Felsted school, his being the 
last appointment made by the representatives 
of the founder, Richard Rich, baron Rich 
[q. V.] During the last twenty-four years, 
under Thomas Surridgo, the school had 
greatly declined in numbers. Wratislaw 
corainenced with twenty-two boys, and the 

f vival of the school was by him inaugurated. 

nfortimatelyhefound tbeclimateof Felsted 
too bleak ior him, and in 1 855 he migrated, wi t.li 
a numbcir of his l^elsted pupils, to Bury St. 
Edmund’s, to become headmaster of King Ed- 
ward Vi’s grammar school there. At Bury 
also he greatly raised the numbers of the 
school, which the * Book of Jasher’ of his 
predecessor, Dr. John William Donaldson 
fq. V.], is said to have helped to empty. 
During the twenty years that followed his ap- 
pointment at Felsted scholast ic work took up 
nearly all Wratislaw’s time. He published 
several texts and school books, bAt found it 
difficult to keep up his Bohemian studies, 
though he issued in 1862 ! The Queen’s Court 
Manuscript, with other ancient Bohemian 
Poems,’ translated from the original Slavonic 
into English verse, mostdy in ballad metre. 
The poems thus rendered had been discovered 
by IJanka in the tower of a church at Ko- 
niginhof in 1817. Experts assigned the date 
1290 to the collection, which proved of great 
value both intrinsically and on account of 
the impulse which it gave to the revival of 
Czech national literature (see Notes and 
Queries^ 2nd ser. i. 656, 605). Ten years 
olapsed between this publication and that of 
the most interesting ‘ Adventures of Baron , 


Wenceslas Wratislaw of Mitrowitz. What 
he saw in tlie Turkish Metropolis , . . expe- 
rienced in his captivity, and, after his happy 
return to his country, committed to writing 
in 1599;’ this was literally translated from 
the Bohemian work first published from the 
original manuscript by Pelzertii 1777, and 
prefaced by a brief sketch of Bohemjgn 
history. It was followed in 1871 by a version 
from the Slavonic of the ‘ Diary of an Em- 
bassy from King George of Bohemia to King 
Louis XI of France.’ Two years later, as 
the result of much labour, Wratislaw pro- 
duced the ‘ Life, Legend, and Canonization 
of St. John Neporaueen, Patron Saint and 
Protector of the Order of the Jesuits,’ being 
a most damaging investigation of the myth 
contrived by the jesuits in 1729. Among 
the small group of scholars in England taking 
an interest in Slavonic literature Wratis- 
law’s reputation was now established, and 
in April 1877 he was called upon to deliver 
four lectures upon his subject at the Tay- 
lorian Institution in Oxford, under the II- 
ehester foundation. These were published 
at London next year as ‘ The Native Litera- 
ture of Bohemia in the Fourteenth Century.’ 

In 1879 he resigned his headmastership at 
Bury 8t. Edmund’s, and was appointed to 
the college living of Manorbier in Pemhroko- 
shiro. Tljere he wrote his excellent sketch, 
‘John IIuss, the Commencement of Resist- 
ance to Papal Authority on the part of the 
InfiTior Clergy’ (London, 1882, 8vo, in the 
‘Home Library*), based mainly upon the 
exhaiivStive researches of Palacky and Tomek. 
His last work was a charming collection of 
‘ Sixty Folk-Tales from exclusively Slavonic 
sources,’ translated into English prose, with 
introduction and notes (London, 188^9). The 
stories were taken from Krben’s ‘ Citanka,’ 
1865, and the admitted merit of the version 
shows that AVratislaw had a considerable 
knowledge of the various Slavonic languages 
illustrated by the originals. He gave up 
his benefice, owing mainly to failing sight, 
ill 1889, and retired to Soutbsea. He died 
there at Graythwaite, Alhambra Road, on 
3 Nov. 1892, aged 70. 1 le married on 28 Dec. 
1853, at High AVycombe, Frances Gertrude, 
second dauj^iter of the Rev. Joseph Charles 
~lelm («?, 1844). 

rAthenayini, 12 Nov. 1892; Times, 5 Nov., 
and Guardian, 9 Nov. 1 892 ; Liiard’s Graduati 
'antabr, ; Sargeaunt’s Foisted School, 1889, p. 
34.1 T. S. 

WRAXALL, Sir FREDERIC 
:JH ARLES LASCEI.LES, third baronet 
,1828-1865), miscellaneous writer, bom at 
Boulogne in 1828, was the eldest son of 
Charles Edward AV'raxall (1792-1 864), lieu- 
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tenant ro^’al artillery, by Ellen Cocilia, | 
daughter of John Madden of lUehmorid, ■. 
Surrey, His grandfather was Sir Nathaniel : 
NVraxiill [q.v.] Ho was educjited at Shrews- ■ 
bury (where ho was Dyke scholar), and matri- i 
ciliated from St. ^Inry Hall, Oxford, on * 
May but loft the university Avithoiit | 
grjiduating. Tn May ho succeeded his ! 
uncle, Sir William Jjascellos Wraxall, as ; 
third baronet. i 

From 1816 he spent the greater pari of | 
his life on thecout inent. * In ISoo he served , 
for nine months at Kertcli in tlie Crimea as 
lirst-class assistant commissary, with the ' 
rank of captain, in the Turkihli contingent, i 
His experieiifes during this ])eriod are mu- ; 
]>odied in his ‘Camp Idle: Passages from 
tlie Story of a Cmitingent,’ published in 1800. 
llelbre going to the Criimai he had issued 
‘ A Visit to the Seat of War in the North,* 
a brochure which purported to be a transla- 
tion from the German, but was ])robfil)lv ori- 
ginal. "riiroughont life Wraxall continued 
to interest liimself in military matters. In 
JvSoO he issued * A Handbook to the Naval 
and Military Reso\irces of Kviro]>eun Na- 
tions;’ in 18.V..I ‘ The ArmifS of the Great 
Powers ; * and in 1 Slid a volume called * Mili- 
tary vSketehes,’ which wa.s chietly concerned * 
M’ifh the Freiicli army and its leaders, but 
had also chapters on the Austrian army, the 
British soldier, and ^ The( ’hances of I iivasion.’ 

Tn 1858 he conducted the ‘ Naval and 
M ill t ary C i a/et t e,’ a nd fro rn J n luiar y 1860 1 o 
March 1861 ‘The Welcome (niest;’and he 
sent frei^uent contributions t») the ‘ St. James 
Magazine ’ ainl ritlier periodicals. In 1860 
be edited for private circulation the Persian 
and Indian des])atclies of Sir James Outram 
[q. V.] He was well ver.sefl in modern history, 
more particularly tliat of France and Germany 
during the last two centuries. 11 is ‘ jMenioirs 
oftiueen 11 orttnise,’ written in collaboration 
withliobm-t Webran(186l, 2 vols. 8vo : re- 
issued in IH(Vt)^ is little more than a com- ' 
pilation of gossip; but ‘Historic Byeway.s,’ 
two volunn‘s of essays reprinted from periodi- 
cals, shows extensive; reading. Besides other 
stories of German, French, and Bussian his- 
tory is ‘ Mr. Carlyle’s latest Pet,’ a hostile 
criticism of the characters drawn by that, 
historian of Frederick William I, based upon 
the recently published ‘ Aiis vier Jahrhun- 
derten’ of Karl von AV'eber. 

Wraxall’s most important historical work 
was ‘ The Lib; and Times of Caroline Matilda, 
Ciueen of I )enmark and Norway,* 186 1, 6 vols. 
8vo, He claimed to have shown by original 
rt^Hoarch tlie worthlessness of the uvidenco 
on which the queen was divorced after the 
Strueiisee affair, and published for the first 


time (iii. !?52-3) the letter prot<»$iing In- 
nocence, which the queen w’rote just before ^ 
her death to her brother Georffo IIX of Bitg- 
land. 1 let obtained throughjjie DueWa of 
Angusteuburg a copy of the original hi the 
Hanoverian archives, and through Sir Au- 
gustus Paget w'os afforded acceaa to the privy 
archives of Copenhagen. He also osea the 
privately prill ted ‘ Memoirs* of the Landgrave . 
Charles of Hcsse-Cassol (brother-in-law of 
Christian VII of Denmark:), the * Memoirs* 
of llcverdil {.secretary to Cliristian), aud the 
private journals of Sir N. W. Wraxall. Tho 
English foreign office remained closed to him* 

Wraxall died at Vienna on 11 June 1865. 
Tie married, in 185^, Mary Anne, daughter 
of .1. Herring, esq. Slie died without issue on 
i 27 Nov. 188:2. The baronetcy passed sncces- 
I sively to Wraxall’s younger brothers, Sir 
I Horatio Henry (tf, 1882) end Sir Morville 
; Nathaniel Wra.xall (d. J854), the present 
baronet ( UK)0). 

; Wraxall published several entertaining 
' novel.^. They include; L 'Wild Oats: a 
Tale,* 1858, i2in<i; 1865, ovo. 2. ' Only a 
Woman ,’ 1 860, 8vo ; 1861, Svo. 5. ' The Fife 
and Drum, or Would be a vSoldier,’ 1862, Svo. 
4. ‘ Married in ITa.-^te: a 8torv of liveryday 
Life,’ j86d, 2 vols. 8vo. 5. ' I'he Black Pan- 
ther, or a Boy’s Adventures among the Red- 
.skins.* 1868, 8vo ; Boston, 1865, lOmo. 
(J. ‘ The Backwoodsman ’ (illustrated), 1864, 

8 VO ; 1871, 8vo, 7. * Golden Hair : a Tale of 
the l*ilgrim Fathers’ (illustrated), 18fi4,8v<J 
8. ‘ Mercedes,’ a romance of the Meitican war, 
1865, 3 vols. 0. ‘ Fides,^or the Beauty of 
Mayence ’ (adapted from the German), 1865, 
3 voLs. 

He was author also of ‘ Remarkable Ad- 
ventures and IJnrevealed Mysteries,* 1863# 
2 vol.s,8vo, containing articles on Struensee, 
Ki'migsmark, D’Acon,Cagliostro, Cloqtz^iind 
other adventurers ; of ' Criminal Oel^bmios, 
a collection of Memorable Trials,* 1861, 8vo; 

I and 'The Second Empire as exhibited in 
French Httcrature,’ 1852-63; 2 vols* 8 y 0; 
1865. In 1862 ho made the authorised Eng^ 
lish translation of Victor lingo*s ^ 'Les 
Mis^rablos/ tho version being reissued iii 
1864 and 1879. Many other translations 
from both tho Frcmdi and Uetman coma 
from bis pen. A posthumous voluine, col- 
lected from magazines, entitled 'Scrajpaa^^ 
Sketches gathered together,* appeared m 8^ 
t ember 1805. 

[BurkFs Peerage and Ikiroucitago; Men of 
Time, 1862; Foster s Alumni Oxon. 1715-4S$Cj 
Time.s, 17 June 1865; AtheDaE‘um,l7'Jttlw 
III, bond. News, 24 June 1865 ; AlH bone’s Diet. 
Engl. Lit.; Walford’s County Families t Works 
inlirit. Mus.] O. Lx G. If* 
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WBAXAtL, Sia NATHANIEL WIL> 
LIAM (1761-1831), baronet, author of his- 
torical memoirs, only son of Nathaniel 
Wraxall (1726-1781), wh^ married in 1740 
Anne {d, 1800), daughter of William Thorn- ! 
hill of Bristol, and great-niece of Sir James ! 
Thornhill v.], was born in. Queen’s Square, | 
Bristol, on 8 April 1761, and ‘ was educated 
in his native city.’ His grandfather, Na- 
thaniel Wraxall (1687*rl731), merchant, was 
sheriff of Bristol a short while previous to 
his death, which took place on 24 March 
1731 (Gent. Mag. 1731, p. 126). The histo- 
rian subsequently claimed to be a represen- 
tative of the ancient family which derived 
its name from the parish of Wraxall, six 
miles west of Bristol, but this connection it 
would be impossible to trace ((Jollixsoj?, 
Smnerset, iii. 169). 

Nathaniel, whoso love of travel was per- 
sistent from an early age, went out to Bom- 
bay in 1769, having obtained employment in 
the civil service of the East India Company, I 
and he was appointed jiulge-advocato and | 

S paymaster of the forces in the Guzerat ox- j 
idition, and that against Baroche in 1771. j 
e left the service of the East' India Com- j 

H in 1772, and, having returned to Eng- 
^ visited Portugal and then tho northern j 
courts of Europe. In Sep^tember 1774 ho | 
had an interview with Caroline Matilda ' 
fq. V.], sister of George III, at Zell (Celle), 
die proceeded from Zell to Alt ona, where he 
seems to liave given frank expression to his 
sympathy for the jDanished queen, A t Ham- 
burg, hard by, there resided a group of noble 
Danish exiles. Two of their leaders, Barons 
Scbimmelman and Bulow, recognised in 
Wraxall a fitting agent of communication 
between the queen whom they sought to re- 
place upon the throne of Denmark and 
George III, whose concurrence in the move- 
ment they felt it indispensable to obtain. 
As accredited intei*moaiary in this affair 
Wraxall ma(]b several arduous journeys, tho 
incidents of which lose nothing by his re- 
porting in the pages of his * Posthumous 
Memoirs ’ (L 878 sq.) He had private in- 
terviews with the queen in the library and 
Jarditt Anglais kt'Zell, and conveyed to 
her on 16 Feb, 1776 a paper containing 
George Ill’s qualified sanction of the scheme | 
devised by her partisans. He returned to ] 
England in Aphl, in the hope of obtaining i 
a personal interview with the king, and a | 

, more definite assurance that he would coun- | 
tenance such action as might prove neces- 
sary at Copenhagen. But while he w^as 
anxiously waiting in Jermyn Street, Lon- 
don, for a favourable answer, the news 
reached him on 19 May of the sudden death 
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of Caroline Matilda (see Correspandencd of 
George III and Lord Norths 1867; ii. 86^. 

He appears to have. been living inLonemn 
in 1776, and he mentions meeting Dr. Hodd 
in this year, together with Wilkes, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, and De Lolme, at tho house of 
Dilly the bookseller. Dodd invited the com- 
pany to dine with him at his house in Argyll 
Street, and the invitation was accepted. In 
tho following year Dodd, while lying in 
Newgate, made an urgent appeal to Wraxall 
to exert himself to procure a pardon through 
Lord Nugent. In the summer of 1777 
Wraxall made some stay at The Hague, 
where lie was presented to the Prince of 
Orange. Before leaving England ho had 
received from George III a lieutenant’s com- 
mission, granted upon the application of 
Lord Itobert Manners [q. v.], who then com- 
manded the third regiment of dragoon guards. 
In the uniform of this regiment Wraxall 
visited the theatre at Florence in 1779 and 
saw Prince Charles Edward. The chevalier 
was semi-intoxicalcd ; but when ‘ he ap- 

i )roached near enougli to distinguish the 
"higlish regimental, he instantly stopped, 
gently shook oft* the two servants who sup- 
ported him, one on each side, and, taking off 
nis hat, politely saluted us.’ He visited 
Dresden in 1778'and Naples in 1779. There 
ho met Sir William and Lady Hamilton. 

I Upon her authority he introduces into hU 
* Memoirs ’some curious anecdotes of private 
I executions, which have been frequently cited 
(cf. CuAMBEKS, Look of Dat/s, ii. 556). 

I In 1780 be returned to England, and was 
; elected M.P. for the borough of Ilindon 
! in Wiltshire. In 1781 he was appointed on 
* a committee to inquire into the causes of 
, w'ar in the Carnatic, Lord North was a 
I member of this committee, and in .Tune 1781 
1 ho unexpectedly asked Wraxall to spend 
' the day with him at Bushey Park. The 
; minister there told him that the king was 
I most anxious to acknowledge in a proper 
i manner his important services to the late 
j queen of Denmark. Before entering parlia- 
1 ment his persistent applications for recom- 
: pense had Been unanswered. The sum of a 
I thousand guineas for his expenses was now 
I awarded him and paid with alacrity, while 
he also obtained a promise (unfulfilled, 
owing to North’s retirement) of a post in the 
administration. Early in this same year 
(1781) Horace Walpole, whose antipathy to 
rival memoir writers was instinctive, wrote 
to Mason of Wraxall as ^ popping into every 
spot where he can make himself talked of, 
by talking of himself; but I hear he will 
come to an untimely beginning in the House 
of Commons’ (Corresip. ed, Cunningham, 
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virHiin 'I liis anticiiwtion wns not i of the small party of retirua olflc^ta 

resvlispd. In ITaS Wraxnll obtiuntd some i known as tlia ‘Bengal aqnad/ ttpon leav> 
crcditfovhftvhifrdespatiOu'dan extraordinary I »ng parliaihent aa«l,:Jns houm in Okuves 
Cazette to India oontnining the new? of the ' Stretit, Wrnxall to have ^votod him- 

weeks bofotv the o In the ! nioirs. The Secret' of his 1787 pamp|ilet 

satnevear he ceftstHl to be a f<41<>worof Lord I nuist have been fairly well kept; for he 
Nortli, and, wlion the divUioii was taken on j managed to oslablisli himself iu favour at 
Fox’s ’* Indnt Hill/ he joined the minority ! rarUon Iloasc>, where in 1790 the recent 
that followed IStt, Ke-ehvte<HbrLudgershall 1 * was pleased to designate him under omcial 
in the general elect itut ot* 17^^ I, ho settled [ seal his futtiro historiographer/ HUstrik- 
down in the new parliament into a pretty ing* Reminiscences' of the regent, first pub- 
steady follow* r ut* Hitt. As such he came li shed in 1884, form a curious commentary 
under the lash of oth' of the wittiest writers upon this Hunoiincement. At Whitehall on 
in the ‘ Kolliad/ his claims to encYlo]>edism, 2d Sept. 18Id, upon the express tiommation 
inferred from liis • Northern Tour’ (1775), of the prince regent, Wraxall was created 
and his fondness for intiT'^pi'rsing his speeches * a baronet, as * of Wraxall, Somerset/ Two 
with geographical information being satirised j years later were published his ‘ Historical 
in the ninth of the * Probationary Odes for ! Memoirs/ the first edition of which enter- 
tbe Laureateship/ Ajipended is a burles(|ue j taming work was sold in the course of a 
tcetimonial from Lord Monboddo, atlirming | month. Lnfortunately for the author the 
liisopinion that Wraxallis^tliepurest ourang- i sale Ava.s arrested by an action for libel, 
outang in Great Hritain.’ In January ! maintaine<I in the court of king's bench 
Wraxall publislied anonymously a pamphlet j before Lord Kllenborough by f'^Ount Woron- 
entitled * A Short Review of the l^olitical [ zow, whom Wraxall had made responsible 
State of Great Britain/ six editions of which, ' for the imputation that the Empress Cathe- 
an estimated total of sevent(»en thousand j rine of Russia had caustKl the Princess of 
copies, were rapidly circnlat*^! in l^]nglan<l, ' Wiirteinberg to be put to death. Wraxall 
while a French version (‘Coup d’ccil sur IVtut j was sentenced to pay a fine of oOO/, and to 
politique de la (tran(le-Hretagne’)ap])eaTiMl on • go to the king's bench prison for six montha 
2*‘iFeb. It is chiefly noteworthy for its frank j — reunilled to tbrei* by the regent at the in- 
delineation of the Prince of Wah‘s. who is \ stance of Woron/ow liimself l^sff 

said to have menaced the publisher, Debrett, 1 2 Sept. 1816). In the meantime the ‘ Me^ 
with a prosecution for libel, and as marking • moirs’ had been attacked with the utmost 
Wraxall’s divergimce from his leaders on ferocity in the ‘ Quarterly^’ (vol. xiiL), the 
tho .subject of the Warren Hastings trial; ‘Edinburgh' (vol. xxv. T, and t ho ‘ British 
the authorship was actually ascribed to Critic,' and the book has the rare distinction 
Hastings hira.self, ami his agent, Major Scott | of having hrouglit Croker, Mackintosh, and 
[8ec5 Scott, afterwards Soott-Wauino, j Macaulay into substantial agreement upon 
•John], took the trouble to deny this pn‘- i the merits, or rather demerits, of a literary 
sumption from his seat in the commons. Of ; performnnoe. The ‘Edinburgh' cited an 
the replies issued, one was attributed to Lord epigram, said ' to have been composed by 
Erakine and another to Sir Philip Francis. ' George Colraan, which has been widely mls- 
The deduction one naturally draws from quoted — 

this success, even though it were anonymous, Men» measures, scene.s, and fticts all 

is thatWraxall’s capacity and insight into Misquoting, misstating, ^ 

politics were by no means .so insignificant as Misphieing, misdaiing, 

liia critics in the qut)Lrt<*rliea suha<iqaeutly as- Hero Hen Sir Nathaniel WraxalL 

sumed, Ife wasre-etected for Wallingford in i Wraxall replied with success to some of the 
1790, but he had to accede to the wishes of j specific charges of garblin'g. and deliberate 
the proprietor of this borough (Sir Francis ; imveracity in ‘An Answer to the Calum- 
Syke.s) by resigning his seat in 1794. He had nious Misrepresentation of the “Quarterly 
lost valuable friends in Lords Nugent and 1 Review,” the “British Critic, "and the“ Edin- 
Sackyille, and being n 7}ovns homo, without burgh Review” ' (1815, 8voy, and he found 
siifiicieiit intluenco either in the country or di.sinterested supporters in Sir George Oj&bom 
m the best clubs (at White’s George Selwyn ! — for fifty years equerry to George III, who 
was wont to ask ‘ Who is this Rascal ? ’), his ' wrote, ‘ 1 pledge my name tlmt I personally 
parliamimtnry career was closed. For some know nine parts out of ten of your anecdotes 
years previous to his retirement from the to be perfectly correct ' — ►and in Sir Archi- 
House of Commons he acted ns vakeel or bald Alison, who wrote in ‘Blackwood'' 
agent for the nabob of Arcot, and was one . (Ivii. 3G1) that nothing but truth could pro- 
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duSe BO portentous an alliance as tliat be- 
tween the ‘ Edinburgh \ and the * Quarterly/ 
The contempt expressed by Oroher and the 
other criticB was, in fact, largely that of 
quidnuncs of St.. James’s Street for gossip 
collected from sources north of Piccadilly. 
It would bo difficult indeed to distinguish 
the degrees of authenticity between the 
anecdotes of Wraxall and those edited by j 
Croker himself (in the ^ Ilervey ’ and ^ Suffolk ’ 
memoirs), and except in one or two in- 
stances, such as those of Whitworth, Al- 
vanley, and Kum bold, where Wraxall was 
swayed by an easily explicable personal bias, 
Macaulay’s ^ Meiidacium Wraxollianum ’ can 
no longer bo held to be fairly applicable. I lis j 
portraits of the minor actors on the politi- | 
cal stage between 1772 and 1784 are of real | 
historical value ; and, although there must j 
be many blemishes upon the surface of a ' 
canvas so vast, his book has signally falsified | 
the prediction of the critics that it would be 
rapidly forgotten. Wraxall’s wide reading 
in history afforded him a fertile field of illus- 
tration ; this circumstance and hiS weakness 
for 1 tra veil’d learning ’ render him a very 
discursive writer ; but, though diffuse, he is 
nearly always entertaining. 

•Practically nothing is known of Wraxall’s 
declining years. He died at Dover on 7 Nov. 
1831/* on his way to Naples, aged 80 ’ (ylwn. 
2fe^, 1831, p. 268). He was buried in St. 
^mes’s Church, Dover (Murray, Ke7iff p. 
o2). Ho /married, on 30 March 1780, .lane, 
oldest daughter of Peter Lascclles of Knights 
in Hertfordshire {Gent. Mag. 1789, i. 371), 
and left two sons, Lieutenant-colonel Wil- 
liam Lascelles, second baronet {b. 6 Sept. 
1791, d. 2 May 1863), and Charles Kdward 
(1792-1864), lieutenant royal artillery, and 
father of Sir Frederic Charles Lascelles 
Wraxall [q. v.] 

A portrait of Wraxall was engraved by 
T. Cheeseman from an original drawing by 
J. Wright (published 8 March 1813 in Oadell 
and Davies’s * Contemporary Portraits ’ ) ; 
another portrait was engraved for tins * Me- 
moirs ’ by Robert Cooper (Brit. Mus. print- 
room). 

Wraxall’s chief publications were: 1. ‘Cur- 
sory Remarks made in a Tour through some 
of the Northern Parts of Europe, particu- 
larly Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Peters- 
burgh,’ London, 1776, 8 VO. A dedication to 
Viscount Clare is dated Bristol, 1 Feb. The 
writer candidly avows (p. 267) that his work 
is based upon nasty observation, but ho suc- 
ceeded in rendering the * l.ietter8 ’ of which 
it is composed uniformly amusing. * You 
may read him,’ wrote Dr. Jolinson to Mrs. 
Thrale on 22 May 1776, A fourth edition 


appeared iii 1807, under the title ‘A ToUr 
round the Baltic.’ 2. * Memoirs of the 
of France of the Race of Valois, inter^perseci 
with interesting anecdotes. To which is 
added A Tour through theWestern, Southern, 
and Interior Provinces of France, in a seriea 
of J^etters,’ London, 1777, 2 vols.rSvo. The 
dedication, addressed to the Earl of Hills- 
horough, is dated New Bond Street, 22 Nov. 
1776, A second edition was less appro- 
priately entitled * The History of France 
under the Kings of the Race of Valois 
(1364-1674),’ 1785, • 3rd edit. 1807. The 
amusing qualities of this work are appre- 
ciated in Smyth’s * Lectures on IModern 
History ’ (vol. ix.) The ^ Tour ’ appended to 
the first edition was published separately in 
1781, and again in 1807. 3. ‘History of 
Franco from the Accession of Henry III to 
the Deatli of Ijouis XIV^, j)receded by A 
View of the Civil, Military, and Political 
State of Europe between the Middle and 
Close of the »Sixtceiith Century,' London, 
1796, 3 vols. 4to ; and 1814, 6 vols. 8vo. 
The work progressed only as far as the death 
of Henri IV, and was never finished. It 
was commended in the * INlonthly Review ’ 

( 1795, ii. 2 n ). 4. * Correspondence between 
a Traveller and a Minister of State in Oc- 
tober and November 1792, preceded by Re- , 
marks upon the Origin and the Final (Ibjeet 
of the Present War, ns well as upon tlie 
I’olitical Position of Europe in October 
1796. Translated from the original French, 
with a Preface, by N. W. W.,’ London, 1796, 

8 VO. This pamphlet is dedicated to Pitt 
and Fox, who are urged to unite for tlie> 
benefit of their country. 6. * Memoirs of 
the Courts of Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw, and 
Vienna in the years 1777, 1778, and 1779/ 
London, 1779, 2 vols. 8vo; 1 799 (Dublin)^ 
1800 and 1806 : a book ‘ abounding in en- 
livening anecdote ’ (J/e?if/i/// ItcvieiCy 1799, 
iii. 390). 6. * Historical 3Iernoirs of my 
own Time, from 1772 t(lr 1784,’ London, 
1816, 2 vols. 8vo; 2nd edit.,' with omissions, 
June 1816; 3rd edit., revised and corrected^ 
1818, 3 vols. 8 VO. Prefixed to the third.' 
edition are three letters to reviewers and a 
‘ Second Answer to the Calumnious Attacks? ’ 
of the “Edinburgh;”’ 4th edit., revised 
with additions, 1836, 4 vols. 8vo (Phila- ' 
delphia, 1837 and 1846). 7. ‘Posthumous 
Memoirs of his own Time, by Sir N. W. 
Wraxall’ (1784 90), London, 1830, 3 yojs. 
8vo (Philadelphia, 1836); 3rd edit,, 

8vo. Byway of preface the writer ag^jin- 
ai^swers the strictures of his reviewey^, andV 
gives an account of his relations wit^ Qpiuit ^ 
WoTonzow. In this work, moire than iii tho 
‘ Historical Memoirs,’ interest is concen- ; 
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t rated upon the House ol* Commons. It met ■ 
a similar fate to its nredeeossor, luring ; 
verely reviewed iii tlie ‘Quarterly* (vol. 
lvii.)| ‘ Westminster* (vol. xxvi.), * CeiitUv 
inan*s Magazine ’ (18ot3, ii. llo), and else- 
where. Sir Egertun Ilrydges, in ‘ E raster * 
(vjl. xiv.), wrote, however, that * Wraxalls 
characters are generally correct/ and this 
verdict is strongly supported hv the annota- 
tions oT Mrs. Eiozzi and others. 

In iScSl the ‘ Hisiorical and rosthnmons 
Memoirs ' were combined in aJi admirable 
edition, with introduotlon and notes, by Mr. 
11. J». Wheath'v, I'.S.A. (Lnndoii, o vols. 
8vo, with jjortrait of Wraxall), with an ap- 
petnlix of ‘ Heminisoences of Itoyal and 
Noble ^e^^ona^vs/ hitherto un]Hiblished,and 
a full index. J’ho text embodies W'ruxiiirs 
latest corrections, logi‘ther with annotations 
hy 3lrs. Ihozzi, Dr. Doran, and Henry (1. 
Dohn. The work, which contains munerous 
illuslralic*ns, has proved a favourite recipient 
of extra illustration. 

{Iritroductiun to Wraxalls Meinoirs. ed, 
Wheatley, 18S4; (ient. Mag. 1832 i. 2()8, 183(5 
ii. Ho; Annual Bingr. uiid Obituary, 1833; 
l>c‘brolt*s Bar<jrn‘tag«% 1828, p, (i07 ; Burke's 
IVeruiie and Baroncte.gc ; Bingr. Diet, of I/iving 
Authors, 1810; I’.intluion of llic .\ge. 182o, iii. 
633; Annual lh'gi>t»'r, 1831, p. 2SS ; Prlor’.M 
Life of Mabeu.-, p, 271 ; ^Irs. Ihozzi’s Letters, ! 
ii. 1)8; Bosweir.s Jafe of .Jolinson, e»l. Bill, iii. 

ed. ('rokor, 1848, p. 014; t’orre.sp. of 
(leorge III and l.ord North, (‘d. Donne; (Jiim- 
hfrhiiid’s Mfiuoirs; Mine. D'Arblay's Diary, 
1891, i. /)ol ; Kaikes's .louriiah 18o8/ii. 12-13; 
Jes.sc’.s 3Ien»s, of (rrorgo 111, I8f}7, ii. 22, 323, 
632; Blackwood .s Ma;*:. 1830, xl. 03 ; Athenaeum, 
1836, pp. 373 , 398 ; Spectator, 1881 ; IJay ward's 
Autobiogr of Mrs. J*ioz7.i, 1863, ii. 89 ; iJicseclJes 
Wraxalfs Life and Tiine.s (tf C’andino Matil<l.i, 
18G I ; Allihone’.s Div't, of bhigl. literat ure; Notes 
and Qiifries, 2nd sir. iii. 231, 3rd .ser. v. 61 1, 
6th .sor. ix. and x.J T. S. 

WRAY, Sill (M^CTL (172,4 180A), tenth 1 
baronet, politician!, Ijoni on M Sept. I7*54, was ' 
the eddest and only surviving sou of Sir John 
\V"ray, iiintlt baronet (r/. 1762), who married 
on 4 March 1727-8 Erances(r7. 1770), daugh- 
ter and sole liein'ss of Fairfax Norclifio of 
J..angton, Yorkshire [see under Wkay, SlK 
CuniSToeuKu]. On the death of his father 
in 1762 Cecil sneceeded to the baronet ey and 
to large e.stat(‘S in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and 
Yorkshire. He lived in a large house on the 
north-east side of L^ustgate, l^incoln, but, 
tlyough annoyance from ^ the clanging 
of anvils in a blacksmith’s shop o])])osite, 
got disgusted’ with it (Vknauj.hs, Linro/n 
A7yvc/.s, p. 21). He also procured the demo- 
lition of th(* four gatehouses across J'^astgate 
(if), p. 21 L'rom 2(5 Dec. 1766 to 20 Dec. 


1767 ho was a comet in the lot dt^oons, 
and oil 17 Juno 1778 he ww Appointed 
captain in the SctiitU Lincolnshire militia* 
Ho was also captain of a troop of yeomanry. 
In 17(50 Wray built a * Ootuic castellated 
building/ which he called SumtnAr Castle, 
after his wife’s name, hut it has long been 
known as Fillingham Castle* It stands on 
a hill about ten miles from Lincoln, lie 
contested the borough of East Retford in 
17(58 as ‘a neighbouring country gentleman 
and a iueml)er of the Bill of Rights Society’ 
against the interest of the Duke of Newcastle 
and the corporation, and sat for it in the 
two parliaments from 1768 to 1780 (OtD- 
FiKi.D, Par/. Ilist. iv. 340), He acted as 
oluiirman of the eomraittee for anieuding 
( In* poor laws, and was one of the strongest 
opponents of the American war. On the 
; euivation of Rodney to the peerage Wray, 
mainly through the influence of Fox, was 
nominated by the whig association to fill 
• the vacancy In tlm representation of West- 
min^D^r, fmd he held the seat from 12 June 
1TS2 to 178*4. 

Between these dates the coalition of -Fox 
and Nt>rth lia<l been brought about, and 
Wray at once denounced the union in the 
House of (.'’oiiuiKuis. Ho also opposed with 
vigour Fox'.s India bill. At the g^^neral 
election in 1784 he stood for Westminster, 
with the support of the tories, and in the 
hope of ousting luix from the representation^ 
The poll opened on 1 April, and ^closed on 
17 May, when the most Viuious of all poli- 
tical contests ended, the numbers being 
Hood 0,(594, Fox 6,233, Wray 5,998. The 
beaten candiduto demanded a scrutiny, 
which the high bailiff, a tool of the tories, 
at t»nce granted, and it was not abandoned 
until 3 March 1785, when he was ordered 
bv parliament to make his return at once 
(Olufikli), Pari. HUt. iv. 218-19, 284-6 ; 
(JitKcio, Pari. Elect ions y pp. 259-88). 

Wray, without pofl.sessing ‘ superior talents, 
was independent in mind as well as ip 
fortune’ (Wkaxali., Mc^noira^ 1884^ ed. iii. 
80), and had agreeable manners, but he was 
parsimoniou.s. During the contest of West- 
minster the w'its made themselves inerry 
over his frailties. His ^ small, beet’ was 
ridiculecL the * unfinished st^te.of h is newly 
fronted house in IMl Mall’ was ineer^ at 
(Jlolliady dedication), and he provoked muclii 
railh?ry l)y Ins pro]X)8als to awlish Chelsea 
Hospital and to tax raaid-sorvants. Some 
absurd lines were attributed to him in the 
‘Rolliad’ (1796, pp. 99, 239), and tp^iip 
was imputed an irregular ode ih the puniest 
for the poet-laureuteship (ib^ pp. 992-S](/ 

AVray figured in many of Kowlotidsdtt^a 
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to me * History of the Westminster 
Election, 1784/^ His person reappears as 
the-t of a whig in 1791 in Gillray's carica* 
turea of/ the hopes of the party prior to 
July 14/ and ^ A Birmingham Toast as given 
on 14 J«Iy by the Kevolution Society.’ He 
lived after 1784 in comparative obscurity, 
lie died, at Fillingham or Summer Castle, 
Lincolnwiire, on 10 Jan. 1805, and was 
buried at Fillingham, a tablet being placed 
in the church to his memory. IJis wife was 
Esther Summers, but nothing is known as 
to her history or the date of their marriage. 
She died at Summer Castle on 1 Feb, 1 825, 
aged 89, and was buried at Fillingham, 
v^iere a tablet preserves her memory, 'riiey 
had no issue, and Sir Cecil Wray’s estates, 
which his widow enjoyed for her life, passed 
to his nephew, son of John Dalton (1720- 
1811) [q. V.], who had married his sister 
Isabella. 

^ There was published in 1784 ‘A full 
Account of the Proceedings in Westminster 
Hall, 14 Feb. 1784, with tlm Speeches of 
Sir Cecil Wray and others ; ’ and Watt 
mentions under his name the ^U(?solvesof 
the Committee appointed to try the hjlection 
for the County of Gloucester in 1777, printed 
from the Notes of Sir Cecil Wray, the Chair- 
man’ {BibL Britannica). 

A full-length portrait by Reynolds of Sir 
Cecil Wray is said to he at Sleningford, 
And there are portraits £^lso .at Jjangton and 
TiUingham Castle. Miss Dalton of *Staiiulrop 
possesses a miniatjjire of him, in the uniform 
of the 1st dragoons, and a full-length portrait 
by Opio of him in yeomanry uniform. Lady 
Wray’s portrait was painted in 1767 by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. In 1865 it was at 
Sleningford, near Ripoii,the seat of Captain 
Dalton, and was in lair condition. 

[Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies; Gent. Mag, 1805 
i. 9l,i,ii. 6fl, 1825 i. 477; Wraxall’s Memoirs 
(1884 ed.), iii. 18, 80, 284-5. 341-7; Hint, of 
Lincolnshire. 1834, p, 39; Monthly Mag, 1805, 
i. 80*^2 ; LeslieandTHylor’eSir Joshua Reynolds, 
i. 282- 3 ; Charles Dalton’s Wrays of Glentworth, 
li, ^7-214 ; Wright and Evans’s Oillriiy Cai’ica- 
tums pp. 35-36; Wright’s Caricature Hist, of 
the Georges, pp. 381-98; Qr ego’s Rowlandson, 
i. 122-42.] W. P. C. 

WRAY, Sir CHRISTOPHER (1524- 
1592), judge, third son of Thomas Wray, 
seneschal m 1535 of Coverliam Abbey, 
Yorkshire, by Joan, daugliter of Robert 
Jaclison of Gatenby, Bedale, in the same 
county, was born at Bedale in 1524. The 
anOient dottbt% revived by Lord Campbell 
(CSiff JmticeSy i. 200), as to his legitimacy, 
were removed by the publication in 1857 of 
the wills of his mother (by her second mar- 


riage wife of John Wycliffe, auditor of 
issues in the Richmond district) and Ms 
brother-in-law, Ralph Gower {^Richmondshire 
Wills and Inventories^ Surtees Soc. pp. 156, 
161, 194-6). The pedigree, however, was 
first traced with accuracy from the Wrays 
of Wensleydale by the Rev. Octavius Wray 
in the ^ Genealogist,’ ed. Marshall, iv. 278- 
282. 

Wray was an alumnus of Buckinghapa (re- 
foiindcd during his residence as Magdalene) 
College, Cambridge. Though apparently no 
graduate, he was a loyal son to his alma 
mater y and set a high value on learning. 
Tradition ascribes to him the adornment of 
the college with the rich Renaissance west 
porch, and a deed dated 16 July 1587 shows 
that he had then built or rebuilt a portion 
of the edifice containing three stories of four 
rooms apiece, whicli were appropriated to 
the use of two fellows and six scholars, 
whose maintenance ho secured by a rent- 
charge (see W 1 H.IS and Clark, Architect 
turnl History of the Uinverslty of Cambridge^ 
ii. 364). lie added another fellowship by 
his will ; tw’ o more were founded by his wife 
ill 1501, and a fellow\ship and two scholar- 
ships by his second daughter in 1625. 

Wray w'as admitted on 6 Feb. 1544-5 
student at Lincoln’s Inn, where he was 
called to the bar in Hilary term 1549-50, 
w'as reader in autumn 1562, treasurer in 
l565-(), and again reader in Lent 1567 m 
autici])ation of bis call to the degree of 
serjeant-at-law, wdiich took place in the en- 
suing Easter term. On 18 June of the same 
year he was made queen’s serjeant. His 
jmrliamentary career began by his return 
(30 Sept. 1553) for Boroughbridge, York- 
shire, which constituency he continued to 
represent until the death of Queen Mary. 
From 1563 to 1567 he sat for Great Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire. Jjike most of the gentlemen 
of the nortli, he was probably catholic at 
heart, but he evidently steered a wary course, 
for in the religious census of justices of the 
peace, compiled by episcopal authority in 1564, 
he is entered as ‘ indifierent.’ In the following 
year he was asisigned by the court of king’s 
bench as counsel for Bonner in the proceed- 
ings on the priemunire. In the spring of 
1569-70 he attended the assizes held at York, 
Carlisle, and Durham for the trial of the 
northern rebels, and was employed in re- 
ceiving their submissions. Among them 
were bis brother Thomas and bis sister’s son 
John Gower, both of whom w^ere pardoned. 

In the parliament of 1571 Wray, then 
member for Ludgemhall, AViltshire, tvas 
chosen speaker of the House of Com^ions. 
In his address to the throne on presentation 
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(I April) ho oxpatiatoil with much loarnin^ j 
uucl eloquence in praiso ol tho royal aupre- ; 
liiacy in mat tors occlosiastical, toucho<l 
li^rhtly but loyally on i^upj>ly, aiul ^nyofuHy 
acknowlodfC^J the Iroo oourso which her ^ 
inajcstv tillowtrd to tho adniinistratioii of ^ 
justice' Tlio spcccli inirtKhicoil petit ioii» tor 
froodoni from arrest, tree access to and con- : 
sidorato aiulituicc by lu'r iiian‘sty, and Iren 
spooch. The first three were j;ranted ; the 
last only elicited an intimation that the 
commons would do well to nie<ldle with no 
atfairs of state but sueh as mi't'ht he referred 
to them hv niinistt*rs. dlu' revival, in de- 
fiance of tills injunction, of the whole ques- 
tion of the reformalion of reli^don and chuivh 
j^overiiiiient ciceasiiuied an early dissolution 
(20 May). An act (lil l*21iz. e. 20) eon- 
iirmini^^ tlie eharters, liberties, and privileges 
of the university of Camhridgo owed its 
passaj^e larpdy to Wray’s influence, for 
which the tlianks of tlie senate \vt‘rt; c<*m- 
municaled to liim by letter (5 June). 

Wray was appoint t*d on It May lo72 
justice, and on 8 Nov. lo7 t chief ju'^tice, of 
th*.Mjiieeii’s bench. Tlic only statt! trial in 
which as pni>nc he took part was that in 
Trinity term lo72 of John J lull and Francis 
Holst nil for cons])iracy to effect the r^'lcji^o 
of Mary ()ueoii of Scots. As (diief justice, 
in addition to his orditiary jurisdiction he 
exercised functions of a somewhat multi- 
farious character. He was a ineinher of th»' 
commission appointed on 2‘i April lo77 to 
adjudicate on the validity of the election »)f 
John Underliill ( 1 o fo r-l.'il)2) ;<{, v.) to tho 
rcctorsliip of Lincoln Colleoe, ( ixford ; and 
as assistant to tlie Houst^ of Lonlshe advised 
on bills, received ptUilions, and <jn one 
occasion (14 Sept. lo8f)) was ])laced on the 
commission fur its adjournment. He wa.s a 
strong judge, wlio well knew ln>w to .sustain 
the dignity of liis otlice, and showed as mucli 
firmnijss in restraining by prohibition an 
excess of jurisdiction on the part of the 
ecclesiastical (rnmmissiori in 1.081 as in 
enforcing tho laws agaimst the sectaries in 
that and subseciuent years [see Hkowne, 
IloBKitT; CAKTWiuanT,’TjiOA!AS, 1 OJO-IGOO ; 
and CoppiN or Coppino, Joiin]. It was not 
until towards the clo.se of his life that he 
was himsfdf added to the eccle.siasiical com- 
m isfi i on (Christmas 1 .'iBO ) . 

The principal state trials over whudi he 
presided were those of tlie puritan Jolm 
Stubbs or Stubbe [q. v.], the jesuit Kdrnund 
Cam])inn [q.v.], and his harbourer, William, 
lord \ aux (son of Thoma.s, second baron 
\'aux of Harrowden fq. v.j), and the con- 
spirators against the lile of the queen, John 
feomervillo [q. v.] and William Parry {fL 


1585) [q. V,] Ho also preaided at tho Star- 
chamber inquest by which (23 Juno 1580) 
the euicido and treasons of tho Earl of 
Northumberland were certiflod [see Pbim^v, 
1 1 ENKV, eighth Eabl op Nobth ithberlanbI; 
iiiul was a member of the CM^mmissiofts whidi 
attainted Northumberland's accomplice, Wil- 
liam, grandson of Sir William Shelley [q, v,], 
and passed sentence of death upon Anthony 
Hahington [o. v.] and his associates (Septem- 
ber 158(t). iFe was present at Potheringay 
as assi».ssor to the tribunal before which the 
C/ucen of Scots pleaded in vain for her life 
(14 Oct. 158t»), but appears to have taken 
no part in the pr<x?eeaing8. He presided, 
vice Sir Thomas llromley (1630-1587) [q.v.], 
absent tlin^ugh inne.sH, at the subseejuent 
trial in tho Star-chamber of the unfortunate 
secretary of state, AVillitim Davison [q. v.], 
whose indi.s(*reet real ho blandly censured 
as * bonum sed non heno ’ before pronouncing' 
tho ruthless sontimoeof the court (28 March 
1587). Tho last state trials in which he took 
part were tho-e of Philip Howard, thirteenth 
earl of Arundel Iq. v.j, on 18 April 1685), 
uml of Sir John f\*rrot [(p v.j on 27 April 
15* t2. At a conference with his colleagues 
in Micinudmus term 17J)0 he initiated' the 
n‘vision of the form of commis.sions of the 
]>eac<s then fdll of corruptions and roduii- 
dancios. 

He dieil on 7 May 1592, and was buried 
in tlio eliurch of (ilentworth, LincolnsliiruA 
when*, by the aid of grant.s from the profits 
of lilt* mint, ho had built ^r himself a noble 
mansion, which was long the seat of his 
posterity, and of which a portion was after- 
wards incorjiorated in the modern Glent- 
worth Hall. Hy his will ho established » 
dole for tho in mutes of an almshouse which 

lie had built on the estate, A sessions 
hoii.se at Spit I al-iii-t he- Street was also built 
i by liim. ^ 

I Wray wa.s lord of the manors Brodsworth 
I and Cusworth, Yorkshire, and of Ashby, 

I Fillingham, Hrainsby, and Keunington, 

; IJncolnshire. His monument, a splendid 
j structure in alabaster and other marbles, is 
i in the chancel of Glentworth church. * He 
! jii.stus, nomine verus,' so, in allusion to bis 
motto and witli an evident plfty 
. name, he is clianuderised by the inscription, 
j Coke iii. 20) praises his ^profound and 

! judicial knowledge, accompanied with p 
j ready and ><ingular capacity, grave and sen- 
I sibh? elocution, and continual and admirable 
patience.’ No lees eulogistic, though less 
weighty, are the eiicoxhiums of David XJoya 
{State ^ Worthies, i. 407) and Fuller ( 
thiesof Emjlaml, ed, 1662, p. 200), Their 
general accuracy is unquestionable; and 
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though the judicial murder of Campion and 
the Iniquitous sentence on Davison show 
that in crown cases Wray was by no means 
too scrupulous, it is unfair to apply the 
moral standard of the nineteenth century tcf 
a jud^e of the Elizabethan age« 

Orig^inal portraits of Wray are at Filling- 
ham Castle, Lincolnshire, and Sloningford 
Park, Yorkshire, tho seats of his present 
representative, Mr. Seymour Berkeley Port- 
inan-Dalton, and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. A copy of one of the family por- 
traits, done in the lifetime of Sir Cecil 
Wray [q. v.], is at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. Engraved portraits are in the 
British Museum, the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine (1805, ii. 1105; cf. ib, 1806, i. 116) and 
Dalton’s ‘ History of the Wrays of Qlent- 
worth’ (1880). 

Wray’s judgments and charges are re- 
corded in the reports of Dyer, Plowden, 
Coke, and Croke, Cobbett’s ‘State Trials’ (i. 
1069-71, 1110 -12, 1238), and Nicolas’s ‘ Life 
of Davison ’ (p. 327). One of his speeches — on 
a call of Serjeants in Michaelmas term 1 578 - 
lias been preserved by Dugdale {Orig. Jurld, 
1660, p. 222). Ilis speech to the throne in 
1571 may be read in Sir Simonds D’Ewes’s 
.Journals of all the Parliaments during the 
lieign of Queen Elizabeth’ (1682, p. I ll), | 
or in Cobbett’s ‘ Parliamentary History’ (i. 
%29). For his opinions, notes of cases, let tors, 
and othei» miscellaneous remains, see Peck’s 
' Desiderata Curic^a ’ (p. 107), Uiiivorsity ■ 
Library Cambridge MS, Ee iv. i. f. 132, 
Lansdowne MSS, 38 IF. 19, 55, 61, and 50 
f. '57 ; llarleian MSS. 6993 f. 123, 6091 f. 10 ; 
Egerton MS. lt»93 f. 105 ; Additional MSS. 
83507 f. 18, 34079 f. 19 ; and Hist. MSS. 
Comm . 4th llep. App. pp. 216, 22 1 , 1 1 th 


By his wife Anne, Slaughter of Nicholas 
Girlington of Normanby, Yorkshire, Wray 
had issue a son and two daughters. The 
elder daughter, Isabel,' marrieef, first, God- 
frey Foljambe of Aldwarke, Yorkshire, and 
Walton, Derbyshire, who died on 14 Juno 
1596; secondly, in or before 1600, Sir Wil- 
liam Bowes, who succeeded his uncle Robert 
Bowes [q. V.] in the Scottish embassy, and 
died on 30 Oct, 1611; thirdly, on 7 May 
1617, John, lord Darcy of Aston, com- 
monly called Lord Darcy of the North. She 
died on 12 Feb. 1623. Frances, the younger 
daughter, married, first, in 1583, Sir George 
Saint Paule, hart, (so created on 29 June 
1011), of Snarford, Lincolnshire, who died 
28 Oct. 1613; secondly, on 21 Dec. 1616, 
Bobert Hich, carl of Warwick, whom she 


survived, dying about 1034. The son, Sir 
William Wray (1555-1617), was created a 
baronet on 26 Nov. 1611, and married, first, 
in 1680, Lucy, eldest daughter of Sir Edward 
Montagu of Boiighton, son of Sir Edward 
Montagu [jj. v.], by whom he was fathei^ of 
Sir John AVray [q. v.] ; and, secondly, about 

1600, Frances, daughter of Sir William Drury 
of HawstedjSufFolk, and widow of Sir Nicho- 
las Clifford, by whom he av:is father of 

Sir CiiKTSTonrER AVray (1601 -1646), of 
Ashby ♦and Barlings, Lincolnshire, born in 

1601, and kniglited on 12 Nov. 1623, He 
successfully resisted the levy of shipmoney 
in 1636, represented Great Grimsby in the 
Long parliament, was deputy lieutenant of 
Lincolnshire under the militia ordinance, and 
co-operated in the field with .John Hotham 
[(]. V.] He was appointed on 15 April 1645 
commissioner of the admiralty, and on 5 Dec. 
following commissioner resident with the 
Scottish forces before Newark. He died on 

8 Fch. 1045-6, leaving by his wife Albinia 
(married on 3 Aug. 1623), daughter of Sir 
Edward Cecil (afterwards Baron Cecil of 
Putney and Viscount Wimbledon), six sons 
and si.x daughters [ef. A^anr, SrR Henry, 
the younger]. Tho oldest son, Sir AVilliam 
Wray, barf, (so created in June 1660), died 
in October 1669, leaving, with other issue by 
his wife 01ym]>ia, second daughter of Sir 
Humphrey I'ufton, hart., of The Mote, Kent, 
a son, Sir Christopher Wray, hart., who on. 
the extinction of the male line of the elder 
branch of the family succeeded in 1672 to 
the Gleiitworth baronetcy, and died without 
issue in August 1679. On the death about 
Alarch 1685-6 of his only surviving brother 
and successor in title. Sir AA^illiam Wray, 

• bart., the junior baronetcy became extinct. 

Sir Drury AVray (1633-1710), third son 
of Sir (yhristopher AVray (1601-1646), by his 
wife Albinia Cecil, born on 29 July 1633, 
obtained in 1674 grants of land in the coun- 
ties of Limerick and Tipperary, which he for- 
feited by his loyalty to James II, on whose 
side he fought at the battle of tho Boyne. 
He succeeded his nephew, Sir Baptist Edward 
AVray, as ninth baronet of Glentworth about 
1689, and died on 30 Oct, 1710, leaving, with 
female issue by his wife Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Casey of Rathcannon, co. Limerick, 
two sons, both of whom died without issue 
after succeeding to the baronetcy, the younger, 
Sir Cecil AVray, the eleventh baronet, on 

9 IVfay 1736, having acquired by entail the 
(jllentworth and other estates. I'he title and 
estates thus passed to Sir Drury Wray’s 
grand-nephew. Sir John Wray, bart., of 
Sleningford, A'orkshire, father of Sir Cecil 
AVray [q. v.] 
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[Lincoln’s Inn A<lm, i. oS, aikI VUack’ 

Book**, i. 293, 336, 338, 349, 3.32^3 ; Cal. Stnto 
Papers, Doin. 1547-92; 4thJ^ep. the Deputy- 
Keejw of the Public Records. App. ii. 2707-82; 

Rymers Pocdera, ed. Saiiders-m, xv. 773; Cal. 

Chanc, Proceedings ( l-diz.), iii. 243,287 ; Charity 
Cotnm. 32nd Rep. pt. iv. pp. 412, 433; Cokes 
Institutes, pt. iv. p. 171 ; .Dugtiule’s Chron. Ser. | . - death 

pp. 92-4; MetciillVs Uook of Knights; Arohjuo- j 
login, xi, 23, xxx. 103, xU. 3G9 
Cancrllaria?, p. 444; Jones’s Index 
calic*! (Original ia ainl Memorandj 
Sharp’s Mfunorials of the Rebellion in 1569, p. 

22o ; Comm. Journ. i. 82; Analyt. Index to 
Rerncmbrancia ; Manninghani’s Diary (Camden 
Soc\); Camtlen Misc.ix., * Letters from the Risbops 
to the Privy Council. 1361/ p. 27 ; Cartwright’s 
Chapters of the IlisMry of Yorkshire, p, 60; 

D’Ewes’s Journals of all the Parliaments during 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, pp. 312, 323, 

345, 377, 420; Duratus Lancastrioe, ii. 200; 

Cooper’s AnnaLs of Cambridge, ii. 409-10, 493 ; 

Strype's Works ; Acts of the Privy Council, new 


in town, first in King Street, Covont Garden, 
and afterwards in l)uke Street, Soho, and 
another at lliclimond. - ' . 

In 17 S7 Wray became acqiuunted with 
I'liilip Yorke (afterwards second Eairl of 


Ifardwieke) fq. v.], and a friendship^ 
up between them which was only tennuiatod 
' In 1741 Philip end his 


under the signature ^ VV.* Iii 1745 Philip 
j Yorke appointed Wray his deputy teller of 


tlie exchequer, an office w|)ich he continued 
j to hold until 1782. 

I V/ ray had miuiy friends among his literary 
‘ contemporaries. Among them may be men- 
tioned Henry Corl'fentry^ (d, 1752) 

William Hciberdeu the elaer [q. v. 

Uam Warburton [<KV.l Conyers Midi . 

[q. V.], and Nichoflra llardinge [q. v.] He 
w'Hs a devoted antiquary and coUectorof rare 



ser. vol. vii. cl seq. ; Cal. Inner Temple Records, • V i , lo t* ^ x 

i. 406; Suri«<i8’.s Durham, ii. 223-6 ; Plnntagenct 
Harri.son’vsYorkshiro,p. 43; Allen’s Lincolnshire, 


ii. 38; Lodge’s Illustrations of British History, 
ii, 382; Leland’s Collectanea, ed. Hearne, v. 
241 ; Camden’s Britannia, ed. Gough, ii. 133, 
266; ll^ichols’s Progr. Eliz. ii. 496, James I, 
ii. 133; Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, ed. 
Wornum ; Court and Times of James I, i. 449; 
Wotton’s Baronetage (1741). i. 242; Burke's 
Extinct Baronebige; Cooper’s AthomeCantabr. ; 
Poss’h Lives of the Judges.] J. M. K. 

WRAY, DANIEL (1701 -17R'5), anti- 
quary, Jiom on 28 Nov. 1701 in the parish 


one of the trustees of the British Museum* 
lie ])os.sosse(l the gift of attracting and 
assisting younger men. Among those who 
considered themselves specially indebted to 
him were Francis Wollaston [q. v.], George 
llardinge [q. v.], and William Ileberden the 
youngijr [q. v.] 

j Wray died on 20 Dec. 178^1, and wim 
! buried in the church of 8t. Botolph Witbouif 
j where there is a tablet to his meiuory* He 
married Mary (d. 10 ]Mnr<rh 1803), daughter 
! of llobort Daroll of Hichmond, Surrey, His 

1 AT..*!..,.'..! Ti,.ii 1 : 


. - . , portrait by Sir Nathaniel Holland was pi;gT 

of St. Botolph, AldersgatOjWa.s the youngest ! sented by his widow to Queens^ College, 
child ot Sir Daniel \Vray (d. 1719), a Lon- ' Cambridge. Another, engraved by Itepry 
don citizen and soap-boiler re.siding in Idttle j Meyer from a painting by Natliunicl Dance,. 
Britain, by hi.s second w’ife. Ills father was j forms the froutispieeo of the first volume of 

while high John Nichols’s M/iterary IHustmtioiis/ A 
sheriff of Essex, where he posse.ssed an estate copy of J.)ance’s portrait by John Pcjwell was 

presented to the Charterhouse library- . . In 
the ‘ Jdterary Illustrations’ there is air en- 
graving by Barak Longmate of a profile of 
Wray cut out in paper by his >vifo, said to 
be a remarkable lik(!ne.ss,<iehd a oopyof a 


near Ingate.stone. At the age of thirteen the 
son was received at Charterhouse as a day 
scholar. In 1718 he matriculated from 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, graduating 
B.A. in 1722, and AI.A. in 1728. Between 


17— i and 1728 he paid a prolonged visit to-j profile in bronze executed in. Romo by Gi* 
Italy in the company^ of James Douglas Pozzo in 172(1 H is library was presented 

by Ids wddow to Charterhouse in 1785, a 
^ Catalogue ’ was printed in 1790^. Sro^ 


(afterwards fourteenth Earl of Morton) [q. v.l 
On 13 March 1728-9 he was admitted a 
fellow of tlie Royal Society, and on 18 June 
1731 ho was incorporated at Oxford. Ho 
resided generally at Cambridge until 1739 


Though W' ray wrote much, he publisb^ 
little in his lifet ime. He contributed 


1 ^ 4/. 1 ^ T „ papers to the first two volumes qf * ArbblPepa^ 

or 1740, but after being elected a fellow of logia’ on classical aft tiquities. Aftet hMet^r 
the Society of Antiquaries in January 1740- George llardinge compiled a l^emoir 
1/41 he became a more habitual resident oT company a collection of his vemsand cqi^ 
London, lodging at the house of Arthur spondenco, which he published in l^lT.iiitbe 
Fond [cu V.], the painter and engraver. At first volume of ‘ Literary Illustratidus/ with 
a later date he removed to lodgings at Rich- a dedication to Pliilip Yorlm, third ml ^ 
mond, and alter his marriage took a house llardwicke [q. v.] Fifty coi)iee of tb© 
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moir were si^arately printed for private dfs- 
tribution. Iwo sonnets to Wray by Thomas 
Edwards (1699-1757} [q. v.] appear in the 
lato editions of Edwards’s ‘ Canons of Cri- 
ticism.’ Hardingo declares that a sonnet by 
Hichard Roderick (q. v.l printed in Robert 
podsley’s * Collection of Poems’ (ed. 1775, 
ii, 321), and a^ain in ‘Elegant Extracts,’ 
edited by Vicesimus Knox [q. v.] (ed. 1796, 
p, 838), is also addressed to Wray, but the 
identification seems doubtful. 

, Wray is one of those who have been 
identified with Junius. In 1830 James 
Falconar published an ingenious work en- 
titled ‘The Secret Revealed/ in which he 
made out a plausible case for the identifica- 
tion. An examination of his evidence siiows, 
however, that it is untrustworthy (cf. Notes 
and QuerieSf 2nd sdt. ii. 164, 212). 

[Nichols’s Lit. Illustr. i. 1-168, 826-30, ii. 
37, 100, 126, 130. iii. 43, «■. 524-37, viii. 406; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ii, 441-2, 712, vii. 716, 
viii. 525, ix. 445, 609 ; Chalmers’s Jliogr. Diet. 
1817; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Gont. 
Mag. 1779 p. 150, 1783 i. 303, 1784 i. 72. ii. 
567, 1785 i. 337, ii. 512, 689, 1803 i. 601; 
IVhoatle^’ and Cunningham’s London Past and 
Present, 1891, i. 226; Thomson’s Hist, of the 
Boyal Soc. Appendix, p. xxxviii ; Manning and 
Bray’s Hist, of Surrey, 1814, iii, 127.] 

E. I. C. 

g WRAY, Stn .TOHN (1586-1655), parlia- 
mentarian^eldest survivingsonof Sir William 
Wray [see under Wray, Sir Chktstopiier] 
of Gltotworth, by Tiis first wife, Lucy. elde.st 
daughter of Sir Edward Montagu of Rough- 
ton, was born in 1586, and spent the last three 
years of his minority in foreign travel. He 
was knighted at Whitehall on 7 .Tune 1612, 
and succeeded to the baronetcy on 13 Aug. 
1617. He represented the county of Lincoln 
in the first, third, and fourth parliaments of 
Charles I and the Long parliament. A\'’hile ; 
(sehring the office of high sheriff of Lincoln- 
shire he was placed (15 Fob. 1626-7) on the 
commission for raising the forced loan in that 
county. He declined to act under tiio com- 
mission, to contribute to the loan, or to give 
Becurity for his appearance before tlie coun- 
cil, and suffered in consequence a term of ira- 
prisoument in the Gatehouse [see Darnell, 
Sir ThOKas]. He also made default in pay- 
ment of ahipmoney (March 1635-6). He made 
a obtain figure as a zealous presbyterian in 
the Short parliament (Harl, MS. 7162, f. 99 ; 
^ddit. MS, 6411, f. 33) and in the earlier de- 
bates of the parliament (see the list of 
his printed speecnes, infra). lie moved the 
* protestation ’• (3 May 1641 ), subscribed 600/. 
to the war fund (9 April 1642), and took 
tho covenant . (22 Sept. 1643).^ lle^was a 


man of weight in the ‘ eastern association ’ 
(see CtomweWs Speeches and Letters^ ed;' 
Carlyle, App* No. 5), and in the propositions 
subipitted to the king in July Iftift was 
nominated one of tlie conservators of the 
peace with Scotland. On their rejection 
he retired from political life. lie died in 
December 1666. 

Wray was one of the early patrons of Ed- 
ward liainbowo [q. v.] His presbyterianUm 
was apparently uiitiiiged with republican- 
ism, and, although he approved the execu- 
tion of Stratford and Laud, he was not pre- 
pared to mete out the same measure to the 
king. By his wife (married in September 
1607) Grisilla, only daughter of Sir Ilugli 
Bethell o/ Ellerton, Yorkshire, he had, with 
eight daughters [see Hotuam, John, d, 
1646], four sons. His heir. Sir John Wray, 
hart., captain in the parliamentary army, 
and member for Lincolnshire in the parlia- 
ment of 1654-5, died in 1664, having 
married, first, Elizabeth, widow of Sir 
Simoncls D’Ewes [q. v.] ; and, secondly, in 
1661, Sarah, daughter of Sir .Tohn Evelyn 
of West Dean, Wiltshire. Ilis sole sur- 
viving issue was a daughter by his second 
wife, Elizabeth, wife of Nicholas Saunderson, 
eldest son of George, fifth viscount Castleton. 
On her death without surviving issue the 
Glentwortli estates passed by entail to her 
next heir male, Sir Cecil Wray, eleventh 
baronet [see under Wray, Sir CirfeisToriiBR, 
ad Jin.^ 

[For 8ir .John Wray’s .speeches in the Long 
parliament see Rush worth’s Historical Collec- 
tions, iiT, i. 40, 240; Nalson’s Collection of 
Affairs of State, pp. 522-3, 566, 781, 786, 796, 
809; Pari. Hist. ii. 671, 707, 742, 770, and 
Ring’s Pamphlets, 1640-1, E 196 Nos. 10-17 ; 
Eight Occasional Speeches made in tlio House 
of Commons this* Parliament, 1641 — (1) con- 
cerning religion; (2) upon the same subject; 
(3) upon dismounting of the cannons; (4) upon 
the Scotch treaty; (5) upon the impeachment 
of the Lord Strafford, and Canterbury, Jae,; 
(6) upon the Straffbrdian knot; (7) upon the 
same subject; (8) a seasonable motion for a 
loyal covenant ; also E 198 No, 8 and E 199 
No. 27 ; A Worthy Speech spoken in Parlia- 
ment, November the Thirteenth, concerning 
Episcopal Authority and lordly primacy of the 
Bi.shops in these our Times (cf. Cambr. Univ. 
Libr. MS. Mm. iv. 10, and Hist. MSS. Coram. 
10th Rep. App, n. ii. 41, I3th Rep. App. i. 23). 
Some of the speeches are reprinted m eMensa 
by Dalton (Wrays of Glcntworth, i. 156 et seq.) 
See also ChI. State PapcTS. Dom. 1603-10 p. 120, 
1627-8 p. 81, 1631-3 p. 65, 1633-4 p. 408, 
1635-6 pp. 288-9, 361, 1638-9 pp. 90, 171, 217, 
1226, 425, 1645-7 p. 264; Rymer’s Fmdera. 
fd. Sanderson, xviii. 841 ; ^letcalfe’s Book of 
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Kiiicbts, pp. 103, 181 ; Official Kchirii of iVIemb. 
of Pari. ; R\t»hwoi:th'i« Hist. CoU. nu i. 244, 
565, IV. i, 313; Whitelockos Mem, (1732), 
pp. 34, 142, 184, 194 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 12rh 
Kep. App. iv, 403. 471, 13tli Hop. App, i. 23, | 
56, 14th Rep. App. viii, 279, *283 ; 3'hiirluo’s ’ 
Stite Papcifj, i. 79 ; Evelyn’s J)iary, 23 Miiivh , 
1646 et seq. ; IhirkiVs Extinot llaronota^o ; DaU “ 

’ ; Wrays of Glentworlh. | J. M. 1*. 

WREN, OmUSTOPllKK (1032- | 
1723), architei't, boni al l aist Kiinyie, near . 
Tisburv, Wiltshire, on 20 1032, was ^ 

son of Christopher W' ren ( I oO I I O.'iS ), reel or 
of East Kiioyle. The father, sou of Franeis 
Wren, u Liondon mereer, was educated iit 
Merchant T'aylors’ school (10(0 0) and St. 
.fohn’s College, (Oxford, lie was a well- 
known clergyman, acting as cdiaplain siici‘es- 
sively to Bishop Lancelot Andrewes . ((. v. j 
and to (Charles T. lli^ hecuiine rector of Font- 
hill, Wiltshire, in 1020, and of Ivist Kinwle 
in 1023. J:iiibse(piently, on 4 Aj)ril lt)3o, he 
was installed dean of ^^’^ndsor, in succ« ssion 
to hi.s elder brother, Mattliew W ren [q.v. *, 
bishop of 11 erefjrd, Xorwich, and ld\, ami 
held that dignity till his death. In 1030 
lie was also appointed dejin of tin' cuileglale 
tdiurch of A\'olv‘‘iduunpt(jn and rector of 
Haseley, Oxfordshire. I le died at llh'tching- 
don, (Ixfordsliire, on 20 May ItJoS. 'The 
arehitecFs motlier, Mary, daughter of |{ohi‘rt 
Cox of Fotitliill Abbey, died when he was 
very young. The exact date has not bi'eii 
recoven*d; tiuit shi^ lived, however, at least 
two years after his birth is evident from tlie 
baptismal register at Ihist Knoyle of her 
daughter hOizalieth, born 20 Dee. U).3I. 
The boy’s hither lived to ludp arnl watch his 
progress for tweuty-sl.x years, and an eld»M* 
aister took the luol her’s phict*. 1 1(^ wa.-^ also 
from the first \erv intiinatt* with his cousin, 
Matthew W’ren,a sou of the bishoj» see under 
Wkbx, MattukwJ. 

AV’hen W ren \\as eh*ven years old liis 
fiister Susan married W'illiain Jlol(h.*r j q.v. j 
the mathematician, who undertook tlie in- 
fitruction of Ids iiejihew in that liranch. 
.During his boyliood W'ren’.> constitution 
was very delicate : he grew U]i sliort in 
stature. At nine yiairs of ag(', after pre- 
liminary instruction from a private tutor, 
he was sent to W'estiiiiiister school, then 
under Dr. Busby. At WV;stminster Wren 
ieamt to writ(‘ Latin well, and after only 
one year s residence lie .sent a letter to bis 
father good both in itslatinity and in its filial 
sentiments. But it was to natural science 
and mathematics that he was chiefly drawn. 
Some extant Latin ver.ses addre.ssed to his 
father in 1043 .show in (d(*gant Ovidiari 
metre his predilection for astronomical re- 


search (iVmi/dAVi, p. 182)4 In 1046, at the 
ttge of fourteen, he loft Westminster. In the 
interval bi^t’Vt'een leaving school and going to 
college he was chosen by Dr. (afterwards Sir 
Charles) Scarburgli [q. v.] as his assistant, 
demonstrating and making anatomical pre- 
parations and various experiments (^.p. 187) 
for his lect ures on anatomy at Surgeons^ Hull. 
Shortly afterwards he was recommended to 
W’illiam Oughtred [q. v.] to tran.slate into 
Ijjitin his work on geometrical dialling. On 
2o June 1041) or 1050 he whs entered at 
Whidham College as fellow-commoner (11. B. 
( LvuDixiiU, of Wad/iam^ i. 178). The 
miLSli'r of t he college was John Wilkins [q.v,], 
afterwards bisliop of Che.ster. At Oxfonl 
Wren jointMl a society of philosophical in- 
(juirers with whom ho fully sympathised, and 
with whom he conducted many valuable ex- 
ptulnients between 1040 and 1000. He gra- 
duated B.A.nn 18 March 1050-1, and M.A. 
on 11 Dee. 1053. Shortly before the last 
date lie wjis ehjcted fellow of All Souls’ 
College. He resided there till 1057, mainly 
engaged in seieutifie study and experiment. 
In that year Wren, being then twenty-five 
years old, succeeded Lawrence Hooke [q.v.] 
hi the chair of astronomy at Gresham (kil- 
h‘g4*, London. His rooms at Gresham Col- 
lege! .M)on became a meeting-place of tlio.se 
men of .science who subsequently founded 
the I loyal Society. a 

On 5 Feb. 10(>() I Wren was ebjptedSavH 
Han professor of astrom^y at Oxford, ainl 
be t1i<*n resigned his chair in Gre.sham Col- 
Jegf and his fellowship at All Souls’. Tn 
1(331 Wren graduated D.C.L. at Oxford, ami 
LL.I). at (.’jim bridge. He retained the Savi- 
liaii profesNorshi]) till 9 Marc.li JG73, but 
b<4ore that, date he had largely abandoned 
science for the practice of liis profession of 
architect lire. 

Wren’s fame rests chiefly on his arcliitec- 
I ural nehieveinents; buthadbis philosophical 
pur.suits not been interfered with by the ab- 
.sorbiug work of the arduous profession to 
which be devoted himself in later life, he 
could not have failed of securing a scientific 
po.sit ion higher tlian was attained by any of 
bis contemporaries, with of course one ex- 
ception --Newton. Before he became an 
andiitect he was acclaimed as a prodigy by 
, reason of hia scientific attainments. In 16(32 
Isaac Barrow [q.v.], on becoming professor 
j of gecjmotry at Gresham College, spoke in 
his Latin inaugural oration of Wren, thus : 
‘ As one of whom it was doubtful whether 

was most to be commended for the divine 
felicity of liis genius or for the sweet huma- 
nity of liis dispositiou — formerly, as a boy a 
jirodigy ; now, as a man a miracle, nay, even 
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fiomethmg superbuman ! ’ Tho justificatioa 
of this eulogy rests 6n what he did during 
the first thirty years of his life, \part from' 
more juvenile work, he contributed when 
scarcely nineteen years old to the ‘Prole- 
gomena ’of the fifth edition of Helvicius’s 
VTheatrum Ilistoricum/ published in I 60 I, 
a treatise on the Julian era, which is still 
useful. When twenty-one years old ho had' 
made elaborate drawings to illustrate Dr. 
Thomas Willis’s work on the ‘ Anatomy of 
the Brain’ {id, p. 227). lie was some years 
afterwards specially request f 3 d by Charles II 
to prepare some drawings of insects micro- 
scopically enlarged. This talent of fine and 
accurate drawing must have been of great 
use to him in the profession which he subse- ^ 
quently adopted, and indeed may have had 
much to do with his choosing it. With refe- 
rence to his skill in this and in experimental 
manipulation, Hooke writes of Wren in 
the preface to his ‘ Micrograph ia : ’ ‘I must 
affirm that since the time of Archimedes | 
there scarce ever met in one man in so great 1 
a perfection such a mechanical hand and so 
philosophic a mind.’ l*robably about the 
same period he invented the planting instru- 
ment, which, ‘ being drawn by a horse over 
land ploughed and harrowed, shall plant corn 
equally and without waste, and a method of ; 
making fresh water at sea ’ ( //>. pp. n. and 
108), and produced his clearly explained 
u||d illustrated scheme for the graphical con- 
struction of solar and lunar eclipses and 
occultation of star’*, which was afterwards 
published in 1681 in Sir Jonas Moore’s ‘ Sys- 
tem of Mathematics,’ p. 586. About I 606 
he solved a problem proposed by Pascal to 
the geometers of England, and retorted by 
sending a challenge to the French savants — 
one which had originally been issued by K ep- 
ler, and which Wren ha<l himself solved. 
This challenge was not answered. 

Four tracts on the cvcloid by Wren were 
published by John Wallis (1616-1703) [q.v.l 
in 1658 among his ‘Mathematical Works’ 
(see i. 633), which Wren had communicated 
to him ; one of these was Kepler’s problem, 
which Wren had solved by means of a cy- 
cloid. These tracts on tlie cycloid show 
Wren’s powerful handling of the old geo- 
metry. Demonstrations of this curve are 
given which arc now considered to be proper 
subjects for the differential calculus ; but 
Wren’s solutions preceded by many years 
the publication of Newton’s fluxions or the 
equivalent method of Leibnitz. It is much 
to be wished that more records had been 
preserved of Wren’s geometrical demonstra- 
tions. The few that do exist quite justify 
Newton’s high opinion (quoted below) of 
TOL, MXII. 


Wreh 03 a geomolriciait. Hooke in his 
‘ Cometa ’ preserves, a beautiful geometrical 
method of. .Wren for one of the steps in the 
graphical determination, of a comet’s path 
(sCe the diagram and text, Elmes, App. p. 60 ). 

Wren seems to have taken very little 
pains to secure for himself the merit of his 
various inventions, and it was generally 
believed that Henry Oldenburg [q.v.], the 
secretary to the Itoyal Society, was in the 
habit of communicating Wren’s inventions 
.to his friends in Germany, who passed them 
off for their own. It is through Flamsteed 
that we are enabled to give Wren the credit 
of his method of graphical construction of 
solar eclipses, and it is through Hooke that 
we learn of his geometry respecting the 
comets x)ath (Hooke, Works, p. 
101 ). 

While Wren was still at Oxford, he initi- 
ated some experiments (see Boyle, Works, 
i. 41 ; Waki), Lives, p. 07) on the subject of 
the variations of tluj barometer, to test the 
opinion of Descartes that they were caused by 
the action of the moon. Observations for the 
same purpose had taken place near Clermont 
in France, at the instance of Pascal, about 
ten years earlier ; but th»i practical use of the 
instrument as connected with tlie weather 
is attributed to Wren, and was so recorded at 
a meeting of the Koyal Society in February 
1679 ( 8 C (5 also Derliam’s account of Hooked 
experiments published in 1726). About the 
same dale he made experiments which led 
him to the invention of a method for the 
transfusion of blood from one animal to 
another. Tliis appears from a letter of Boyle, 
dated 1665, in which he speaks of the 
experiments ‘ started by Wren at Oxford 
about six years agone, long before others, as 
we know, thought of such a thing.’ At the 
time very great results were expected from 
this invention; nor is it now entirely obso- 
lete. Anatomical and medical subjects seem 
to have always engaged much of Wren’s at- 
tention. To this he may have been led by 
sympathy with his sister Mrs. Holder’s pur- 
suits, who was very skilful, and is even said 
to have cured Charles II of a hurt in his 
hand (Pjiillimoke, p. 224), and to his own 
experience as demonstrating assistant to Dr. 
Scarburgh. Again, his cousin, Thomas Wren, 
a son of Bishop Matthew Wren, was in his 
earlier years a practising physician. We also 
read of Wren himself being busied with an 
invention for purifying and fumigating sick 
rooms (Parentalia, p. 213). Twelve pages 
of the ‘Parentalia’ (pp. 227-39) are de- 
voted to Wren’s anatomical and medical 
pursuits. A study which greatly occupied 
Wren’s ihoiights from his college days even 

0 
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(o the eml of Ills lifi? was best method j 
of finding tht' longitude at sea (//>. iMO). | 
AVrons inn ugural oration addn^ssod to the ! 
members of (ln":ham (Vdlt'ge in com- j 
prises many subjeefs which still t»ccupY the 
attenth)!! of ^cientitic men. In this address, 
aft(>r a slnwt t^xordiiun, Im calls in astronomy 
in aid of tli(‘nlogv. nuMit it>ning the iinsatis- 
factttn'v explanations given liy theologians of 
the thi’f'c days and niglits <liiring which our 
Lortl rested in the grave. * lien*/ he said, 

* stMMiis t(^ he need of an astronomer, who 
thus po'isil)ly may explain it. While tliere 
was made hy the lUv^tiou <»f the sun a day 
ami two niglits in tlie lieinispliere of Judea, 
and at the '.aine time in tht‘ contrary he.mi- 
spin re was made a day and two night.s:’ 
ohserving tliat Hlirist siifl'ered not for Judea 
alonf‘, hilt fur tlie whole earth.’ lit* alsi> 
exjdiUiiiHl tli«‘ ri'tvocessiou of the shadow on 
the dial of Ahaz ('2 Kings \x. 11) to be the 
etlhet of a partition, adding that wc* need 
not bail* to dimini^Ii a miracle hy exjilaining 
it. lie tlien >]ioke of tln‘ enormous dis- 
tance of the neare-t lixed star, ^and yet 
probably some are iniinitely m()re remote 
than otliers.” \h' le ld out the expect iit ion 
that some one of that Jige would exjdain 
.Kepler’s ellijitical tln*ury of the ]>lanetarv 
<a*hlts, Tliis wa> said nearly thirty years 
Indore the ]»ul)licMtIou of the ‘ Priiici])iji ; ’ 
butXewton himself allows { Prifiripla^ Sclio- 
liuui to Prop. iv. !» I ) that Wren, Ibuike, 
and IT.'illey Imd alr» ady arrived at the law 
ot the inver>e s«juave. The deinonst rat ion, 
however, of this law wa> reserved for X«‘W- 
tf)n. \Nd*en s])e:dvs witli natural (Uithnsiasm 
of the revelat then comparatively new, 
atlonh'd by the teh*>;(*ope -of tin* pliysical 
nature ot ihe sun, his .'spfjts ami faciihc, of 
the ])lanet.s and tin* moon ‘ wlio to discover 
our longitudes h\' ecdij».siug the sun Jiatli 
painted out the countries ujioii our globe 
xvith her (amical shadow as with a pencil,’ 
Ue mentions magnet ics as a Hritisli inven- 
tion (that refers, howe\er, to the inclination 
and the variatiofi of the needle, not the 
discovery of the eoinj^nss ), and to logarithms 
as wholl V a llril I.'h art [ see XAPiiat, Jonx, 
iTjoO-l Tile t. at ill oration asdtdivered 

is ])ul)lishf*d in \\ ard’s * Lives; ’ the ICnglish 
<lraft in the * I^ir^uit alia ’ (p, 200). Iloth 
are given by Klines ( Ap]). p, 27). Tlie art 
of fuigraving in nn-zzotint., which is often 
said to have owed its origin to AN’nui about 
this time, seems to havt' hc(;n solely the in- 
xeiition of luidwig von Siegen, wlm iin- 
])arto<l Ids secret to 1 Vince Rupert, and the 
prince was appanuitly tlu' first to pracli.si 
^ the art in Kugland t ParcnlaJla^ p. LM l ; cf. 

"‘art. Lt'IUni'l', tnl /;?/. 5 
me I 


Wren took jio small part in the formation 
of the Royal Society. According to a let ter 
of Dr. Wallis, ipiotcd in tlie recently pub- 
lished ‘ Hecordsof tlie Royal Society’ (1897): 
‘About the year ItUo there had sprung up 
an association of certain worthy persons in- 
(piisitive in natural nliilosopliy wlio met to- 
gether first in London for the investigation 
of what Avas called “ the new or t^.xperiinen- 
tal ]>hiloso])]iy ; ” and afterwards several of 
the more innuential of the members about 
1<>18 or finding London too much dis- 

tracted by civil commotions, commenced 
lioldiug their meetings at Oxford.’ One of 
thes«» was Dr. Wilkins, the master of Wren’s 
c()ll(‘ge. At first the meetings Avere ludd 
at W'ilkins’s college iluring Wren’s residence 
there. When Wilkins Avas appointed to 
Trinity Oollegig (kunbridge, the meetings 
Avi‘re continued in the rooms of Robert Boyle 
■ (|. V.), with Avhoni NVn'u Avas intimate, and 
he took m» small part in their discussions 
and experiments. The associates occasionally 
combined their gat lu'rings witliThose friends 
Avho .still renv^ined in Loudon, and the usual 
jdace of meeting was (irosham College, in 
Wren’s private room on the days of his lec- 
tures. During one of the four years of 
W’reu’s professoriate, viz. 1(359, these lec- 
tures Avere intiUTUjited in conscf^ueuce of 
civic troubles, })ut Aven*, resumed after the 
king’s restoration. Aftiu* one of these meet- 
ings (L’H Xov. KitiO) the determination A,Ar s 
reached to ask tlie king to orech (he asso- 
ciation into a pennanc'i^t by royal 

charter. The king’s approval was reported to 
tliem on 5 Dec. of the same year, and they 
then proceeded to complete the arrange- 
ments, and the drawing np of the preamble of 
tlie (‘barter, of Avliich a draft: copy lias been 
handed doAVii, was tui trusted to Wren {ih. p. 
19(5). After tliis Wren was most constant in 
his attendance at tlie nn et ings for more tliau 
lAventy years, until his architectural busi- 
ness absolutely pn‘cluded it. He xA^as pre- 
.sident of the society from lOSO to 1882 
inclusive. After 1 ( 5 ( 55 , however, his original 
communications to tlie society became com- 
paratively rare. 

At the opening of a new year, soon after 
the establishment of the I’loyal Society — 
and jirobably IfiO l - ho gav(‘ an address stat- 
ing tlie objects to A\diich he recommended 
the society to dcA^ote its energies. He classed 
these iin(i(T three heads, viz,; knowledge, 
profit, and convenience of life. Tho Leads 
of t his discourse inihracre- punctual diary ou 
meteorology; tiiii study of refractions; the 
tremulation of thi‘ air meteors and tho in- 
quiry if anything falls fromtJiem; the growth 
(T fruits and grain, plenty, scarcity, and tho 
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price of corn ; tlie seasons of fish, fowl, and 
insects; the physicians of the society are 
urged to give account of epidemic; diseases ; 
the effect of weather upon medicine; due 
consideration of the weekly and annual bills 
of mortality in London ; tliat * instead of the 
vanity of prognosticating he could wish we 
would have the patience for some years of 
registering past times, which is the certain 
way of learning to prognosticate.’ He speaks 
of self-registering anemometers, therm omc;- 
ters, and hygrometers as being practicable. 
Many other things lie might suggest wdiich, 
if the design be onc.o begun, lit; would most 
willingly submit upon occasion, lie exhorts 
his hciarers ‘not to Hag in the design, since in 
a few years, at the beginning, it will hardly 
come to any visibh' inat urily. . . . ThcJloyal 
Society should plant (;rabstocks for posterity 
to graft on’ («7>. p. ‘JlM). 

The mere ('nimieratioii of the subjects j 
brought by W^ren before the; society occu- 
pies more than tliree pages of the ‘ Tareii- 
taliu.’ Ill lfir)3 he suggested tlie self-regis- 
tering weathercock, designed i>o rcicord the 
various meteorological variations which are 
nov/ performed by ])hoi()gnipliy (see Hlltcii, i. 
iUl); and in 1000 an exceedingly simple 
form of level ‘ for taking tlie horizon everyway 
in a circle,' the mnin principle of which was 
a bowl having the lip ac<;urati‘ly turned and 
provided with a liall-and-sockel joint, so that 
•\v%en a drop of quicksilvcjr was adjusted to 
the centn;, the lip should lie level iii every 
direction. He had' probably found the want 
of some such instrument in his survey of 
London after the fire. In 10()7 lie reported 
Ins experiments on the force of gunpowder 
in lifting -Nveights and bending springs ; also 
a means of curing smoky chimmys. In the 
same year ho showed methods of taking 
asfcronornicnl measures to seconds, and his 
pair of telescopes jointed for the same pur- 
lioso. In 1668 he preseutt*d papers and 
showed ex'iJeriments to illustrate the laws of 
motion deduced by inm several years before 
from careful and varied observation of the 
effects produced by the collision of suspended 
balls under different conditions — equal, un- 
equal, direct, and differential v(?locities and 
momentum. On this subject Newton, in the 
‘ Principia ’ (p. 20), writes: ‘ From these laws 
[i.e. the laws of motion] Dr. Christopher 
Wren, knight; John Wallis & Christian 
Iluyghens, who are beyond comparison the 
leading geometers of this age, arrived at the 
laws of the collision and mutual rebound of 
two bodies ; but their triitli was proved by 
Dr. Wren by ex]>eriments on susptuided 
balls in the presence of the Royal Society.’ 

In 1070 Wren showed to the society an 


improvement in the machinery for winding 
up weights by ropes from great depths {Jioyal 
Society Megisterf bk. iv. p. 99, witu diagram). 
All identical arrangement has recently been 
brought into use. In 1670, Newton having 
written to the Royal Society to propose that 
an experiment should be made to give ocular 
proof of the earth’s diurnal motion by letting 
a w(uglit fall from a considerable height, 
which ought to fall to tluj eastward of the 
plumb-line, Wren proposed a still more 
effective test by ‘ shooting a bullet upward 
at a certain angle from the perpendicular 
round every way ’ to see if the bullet would 
fall in a perfect circle around the barrel. 
Bishop Sprat, speakiiig of tlie labours of tho 
Royal Society in 1667, selects Wren’s name 
alone for s]>ecial mention. , Ho refers to ‘ his 
doctrine of motion’ which ‘Descartes had 
before begun, having taken up some experi- 
ments of this kind on conjecture and made 
them t ho first foundations of liis whole system 
of nature, but some; of his conclusions seeming 
very questionable because they were only de- 
rived from the gross trials of balls meeting 
one anotlier at tennis, billiards, &c.,Dr. Wren 
produced before the soci(‘ty an instrument to 
re])revsent the efiects of all sorts of impulses 
mad(; btHween two hard globous bodies 
whether of equal or difterent bigness and 
swiftness, and following or meeting each 
other.’ Tlien he adds : ‘ And because the 
dirti cully of a constant observation of tho 
air by night, and day seemed invincible, he 
thendbre dt‘ vised a clock to hi; annexed to 
the weathercoc'k, so tliat. tlie observer, by the 
traces of a pencil on paper, might certainly 
conclude what had blown in his absence. 
After a like iminner he contii’ived a thermo- 
meter to bo its own register. He has con- 
trived an instrument to measure the rain that 
falls, and devised many subtil ways for the 
easier finding the gravity of the atmosphere, 
the degrees of drouglit and moisture.’ Ho 
mentions also new discoveries in the pendu- 
lum — ‘ that in one descent and ascent it 
moves unequally in equal times, ami that 
from the iiciidulum may be produced a natural 
standard for measure.’ Wren saw reason, 
however, to give up tho latter proposal when 
it was found that the length of tlie degree 
varied in different latitudes. Dr. Sprat pro- 
ceeds : ‘ He has invented many ways to make 
ast ronoinical observations more accurate and 
easy . . . has made two telescopes to open 
witli a joint like a sector, by which distances 
can he taken to half minutes . . , devices to 
telescopes for taking small distances and dia- 
metc'rs to seconds, apertures to take in more 
or less light tin; better to fit glass to crepus- 
culine observations; has added much to tho 

o 2 
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theory of dioptrics, and to the manufacture 
of pcood glasses and of other forms than spheri- 
cal ; has exactly measured and delineated the 
spheres of the humours of the eye, whoso 
proportions were only guessed at before ; he 
discovered a natural anti easy tlieory of re- 
fmction, showing not only the common pro- 
perties of glasses but the proportions by 
which the individual rays cat the axis u|ion ‘ 
which the proportion of eyeglasses and aper- 
tures are demonstrably discovered ; has 
essayed to make a true selenography by 
measure — the world having liad nothing yet 
but pictures; has statf‘d the moon’s libration 
as far as his observations could carry him 
. . . has carefully pursued magiietical ex- 
periments. Among the problems of naviga- 
tion, demonstrated how a force upon an 
oblique plane would cause the motion of the 
plane against the first mover. He explained 
the geometrical mechanics of rowing, and j 
the necessary elements for laying down the I 
geometry of sailing, swimming, rowing, fly- j 
ing, and the fabricks of ships. He inv^*nted 
a very curious and speed v way of etching, 
and has started several things towards the 
emendation of waterworks ; was the flrst 
inventor of drawing pictures by microsco- 
pical glasses ; amongst other things the keep- 
ing the motion of watches equal, in order for 
longitudes and pstrononiical uses. He was 
the first author of the noble anatomical ex- 
periment of injecting liquors into the veins 
of animals, now vulgarly known, but long 
since e.xhibited to meetings at O.xford. Hence 
arose many new experiments, and chiefly 
that of transfusing blood. ... I know very 
well that some of them he did only start and 
design, and that they have been since carried 
to perfection by the indust rv" of others ; yet 
it is reasonable that the original invention 
should be ascribed to the true author rather 
than the finishers. Nor do I fear that this 
will be thought too much which 1 have said 
concerning him ; for t here is a peculiar re- 
verence due to so much excellence covered 
with so much modesty, and it is not flattery 
hut honesty to give him his just praise who 
is so far from usurping the fame of other 
men that he endeavours with all care to 
conceal his own ’ (Spuat, p. 319), 

Although, as a natural philosopher, Wren 
was overshadowed by the genius of Newton, 
as an English architect he stands above 
his competitors. In some particulars, in- 
deed, Inigo Jones may have surpassed him; 
but if a comprehensive vieAV is taken, the 
first place must be adjudged to Wren. It 
has been argued tliat as he had pass(^d the 
youngest and most receptive part of his 
life before he turned his attention practi- 


cally to architecture it must have been 
unfavourable to his proper development in 
that profession. That this was so in ht$ esse 
can be conceded only to a very small ex- 
tent. It is true that the firft definite infor- 
mation we receive of his applving himself 
professionally to architecture 1 $ nis accepting 
in his twenty-ninth year (1661) tbe invita- 
tion from Charles II to act practically as sur- 
veyor-general to his majesty’s works, though 
nominally as assistant to Sir John Denham 
(1615-1669) fq^v.] (Parentatia^ p. 260 n. ; he 
had previously declined a commission as 
surveyor of tlie fortifications of Tangier); 
but it is clear that for such an appointment 
to have been offered he must already have 
given proof of his fitness ; moreover, his father 
would have been quite capable of giviug him 
valuable instruction, for uuriug his residence 
at East Knoyle the ejder Wren had designed 
a new roof for that parish church (lA. p. 142), 
and had also been engaged by Charles I to* 
design a building for the queen’s use, of 
which a detailed estimate has been preserved 
among the st^ite papers (cf. Elmes, p. 9).' 
We have also had occasion to note, in speak- 
ing of Wren’s scientific capabilities, that he 
was remarkable for his skill in accurate 
drawing ; so that, in addition to bis mathe- 
matical knowledge, he was already armed 
with one essential of his art. In a cata- 
logue given {Parentalia^ p. 198) of the sub- 
jects on which Wren discoursed at Wi#- 
ham College, one is ^ new designs tending 
to strength, convenieuto, and beauty in 
building.’ This must have been several 
years earlier than the appointment referred 
to. The two earliest original works We hear 
of are the chapel of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, built at the expense of his uncle 
Matthew, and the Sheldoniau Theatre at Ox- 
ford. The preparation of the designs for 
these two buildings must have been nearly 
contemporaneous. A model of the Shel- 
donian Theatre was submitted and approved 
in April 1663, but the first stone was not 
laid until the year following, whereas that 
of the Cambridge chapel was laid in the ilay 
of the same year, viz. 1663. The chapel was 
finished in two years, but the Sbetdonian 
Theatre not till 1669." We may therefore 
take Pembroke College chapel as his first 
original work, and it need cause no surprise 
if we find in it some signs of the ^ *preiitice 
hand,’ The interior is very siitolei and calls 
for no particular rematK. The exterior, 
whicli shows its front to the Street,^ has 
good general proportions, a never-fiwing 
excellence in Wren; but it certainly exhibits 
a want of familiarity with ardiiteOtural de- 
tail, particularly in the lack of subordination 
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between the parts^ the cornice of the main 
j^nt beihg rather small and tame, while that 
of the hexagonal lantern which it supports 
is un<yily ponderous. There is nothing sur- 
prising in this. It must bo remembered that 
the facilities for stud^ng the detail ofjclas- 
aical architecture in England were in 1663 
very limited. Few books were then avail- 
able. Evelyn did good service by publishing 
in 1864 a translation of Roland Freart, Sieur 
de^ Oambray’s ^ Parallel,’ and we may feel 
pretty sure that Wren would have had access 
to the French edition. The * Parallel,’ de- 
rived from Alberti and other Italian mas- 
ters, is a good treatise as far as it goes, but 
is brief, and the examples given in the plates 
are not comprehensive. Wren evidently 
felt his need of better opportunities of study, 
and took the earliest opportunity available 
to him to supply it byftiis journey to Paris 
in 1665, when ordinary business in London 
and other parts of England was interrupted 
by the plague. This journey of Wren to 
Pari^, where he seems to have resided for 
about six months, is the only 'one of which 
any information exists. 

The architectural detail of the Sheldonian 
Theatre, which, however, is chiefly remark- 
able for its noble interior, is much in 
advance of the Pembroke chapel; but its 
completion did not take place till 1669, and 

had by that time had plenty of time for 
eShcation incorrect classical expression, and 
the lessonVas eifectively learnt. The ele- 
gant facade of the chapel of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, commented in 1668, shows 
full command of architectural technicality. 

Thus it will be seen that he was ready, 
both by sufScient study and practical expe- 
rience, when the s^eat opportunity of his 
life presented itseln Up to the time of the 
fire of London his work had not been so en- 
grossing but that he was able to attend to 
philosophical pursuits^ to a considerable ox- 
tent, and certainly without neglecting any 
business ho had undertaken, A definition 
of genius has been given as being a capacity 
for hard work, and no better instance of this 
could be given than the life of Wren and 
his powers of woi^ throughout his life, 
and especially on this occasion. Before the 
embers of the great fire had cooled, Wren, 
as virtual sur^’eyor-general, felt that it 
was his duty to prepare a scheme for the 
rebuilding of the city. The fire had raged 
from 2 Sept, till 8 ^pt. 1660. On the 12th 
of the same month he laid before the king a 
sketch-j^lan of his design for the restoration 
of 'the city, Several other schemes were pre- 
sented afte^ards, but Wren’s was first both 
in time and in the general approval which it 
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received (Evelyn, Diary, iiu 345). A copy 
of the plan after it had been more fuUy 
matured is preserved at All Souls’ Collie, 
Oxford, and is published also by Elmes (ap- 
pendix, opp. p. 63) ; a description is given in 
^ Parentolia ’ (p, 267). It is the plan of what 
would have been a magnificent city, but the 
public spirit which would have been required 
to carry it out would have demanded very 
great sacrifices of present interest for the 
sake of future benefit; and we cannot bo 
greatly surprised, however much we may re- 
gret it, that a more hand-to-mouth expedient 
was adopted. Wren’s great scheme remains 
a record of his genius. But Wren had the 
happy disposition of being able to address 
himself with energy to the second best when 
the best was unattainable; and he found 
employment enough in rebuilding a cathe- 
dral, more than fifty parish churches, thirty- 
six of the companies’ halls, and the custom- 
house, besides several private houses and 
rovincial works, and he was content to un- 
ertake all this for extremely small remune- 
ration. For the cathedral and the parish 
churches the stipend he asked for was only 
300/., preferring (as the writer of the ‘ Paren- 
talia ’ says) in every passage of his life public 
service to any private advantage (p. 327). 

Immediately afterwards Wren was ap- 
pointed * surveyor-general and principal ar- 
chitect for rebuildiz^ the whole city; the 
cathedral church of St. Paul ; all the paro- 
chial churches . . . with other public struc- 
tures ’ {Parentalia, p. 263). This was a spe- 
cially created otfice, but on 6 March 1668-9 
Wren was formally appointed sole deputy to 
Denham as surveyor-general of the royal 
works (Cla/. Rtate Papers, Dom. 1668-9, pp. 
224,227), and after Denham’s death he was, 
on 24 Nov. following, appointed to succeed 
him (lift, p, 615). 

As respects the cathedral, Wren knew 
from previous surveys that even before the 
fire the fabric had been extremely inseciu*e. 
It had suffered much during the Common- 
wealth l^th from neglect and from positive 
injury. At the invitation of the dean and 
chapter in 1662, Wren had made a careful 
examination of it, and had pointed out in a 
report sent in only a few months before the 
fire (Parmtalia, p. 274) what was necessary 
to be done, as well as what he advised for 
its improvement, particularly the removal of 
the central tower and the formation in lieu 
of it of a cupola covering a wide area as a 
proper place for a ‘ vast aiiditorv/ in which 
the Paul’s Cross sermons should in future 
be preached, and of which the example 
of Ely, his uncle’s cathedral, may have given 
him the first suggestion. Several of the 
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drawings preserved at All Souls* Colley 
refer to this proposal. In these the old 
Norman nave is shown as altered to the 
lioman manner, while the choir was to re- 
main Gothic as originally built. 

After the. fire, therefore, Wren was able to 
give an unhesitating opinion to the dean, Dr. 
(afterwards archbishop) Af^*’illiam Sancroft 
[q.v.],that nothing but a new structure ought 
to be contemplated. There are some persons 
w'hose love, medijcval architecture is such 
that they'even now, with the existing cathe- 
dral before them, regret that old 8t. Paula 
was not repaired in some way and allowed 
to stand. It must, however, be clear to those 
wdio have any practical knowledge of archi- 
tecture, after reading Sir Christopher Wren s 
reports both before and after the fire, that 
even to retain the niedueval features of the 
structure it would have been neces.sary to 
take nearly the whole down and reconstruct 
it, and it is doubtful if that could have btnm 
done successfully in tlie seventeenth century 
(cf. ^^fLMAX, p. 38B\ Wren’s advice on the 
necessity of a new building was practically 
enforced shortly afterwards. It was not at 
once taken, and a partial attempt at repair 
was still proceeded with; but the fall of 
part of the cathedral where this was going 
on gave convincing proof of the futility of 
the undertaking ; and Wren, who had re- 
tired to Oxford, where his duties as Saviliau 
professor of astronomy reejuired his presence, 
was summoned in haste toTjOndon to advise 
respecting a new cathedral. This was in 
July 1008 {Parcntalm, p. 278). Tlie report 
fromWren which followedsoon after is given 
in Elmes fp. 248). A great spur wiis given 
to the undertaking by parliament having in 
1670 as.sigm*d a portion of the coal tax — viz. 
4 pi. per chaldron — annually for the rebuild- 
ing ; and Wren, now being satisfied that an 
earnest attempt would be made, devoted 
himself to forming a design worthy of the 
occasion. * Meanwhile the clearing of the 
site of the old cathedral was going on, an 
operation which demanded both time and 
skilful management. The walls were in 
that condition that it would have bfH?n both 
tedipus and dangerous to have taken them 
down in the ordinary way by workmen going 
aloft; so, guided by the experiments men- 
tioned above for measurement of the effect 
produced by gunpowder, ho succeeded in 
lifting^ne of the angles of the old tower, 
more Than two hundred feet h%h, a few 
inches only, and causing it to collapse with- 
out scattering or accident or any injurious 
consequences to the neighbourhood. But 
afterwards his second in command, being 
ambitious of improving upon his master, 


, conducted during his riadUr 

operation with less eiure and with'the 
ployment of a larger quantity crif nowderi 
which indeed brought down tnS ola 
masonry, but caused so frightAll aa Ex- 
plosion*' that Wren was oblig^ to up 
that method of procedure. HoweVei^ tho 
resources of hi.s mind wore equal to the 
occasion; be bethought himof tlie batterinj^ 
rams of ancient warfare, and caused a huge 
mast, about forty feet long and shod 
iron, to be slung with ropes, imd hy tlbe 
labour 6f thirty men vibrated against the 
wall at one place for ,a whole day. The 
workmen, it is said, despaired of any result, 
but Wren insisted on its continuancei and 
on the second day the wall slowly o^ned 
[ and fell (id. p. 24l). It is likely that we 
J have a glimpse at this operation in Pepys^S 
: ‘ Diary ’ (14 Sept. 1688): * Strange how the 
I sight of stones falling from the top of the 
! steeple do make mo sea-sick, but no hurt I 
t hear hath yet happened/ We leam from 
{ ‘ Parcntalia ’ that the taking down ot old 
St. Paul’s, which was begun in 1666, lasted 
through part of 1068. In 1673 Wren (who had 
been knighted the previous year) auhmittad 
his first design for the new cathedral to the 
king, who greatly approved of it, and 
ordered a model to be made of it ' after so 
large and exact a manner that it may serve 
as a perpetual and unchangeable rule a]^ 
direction for the conduct of tlie whole Wor** 
{id, pp. 280-2), In resnect of s^ucnce of 
events, however, the ‘ i^arentalia ’ is here 
rather confused. This model still exists in the 
cathedral. It had been much neglected and 
defaced, but has been in part restored by 
the dean and chapter, ana is sufficient to 
give an adequate impression of what Wren 
intended. Before giving any account of the 
cathedral ns built, this first and fhvourite 
design of its author requires some noti^» 
Some of the original drawings are preserved 
in All Souls’ College, ^ Oxford, plan 
has been carefully en^aved in I53mea (p. 
319), and to a smaller scale both in Beah 
Milman’s ^Annals of St. Paurs' and iu 
I/ongman’s ^ Three Cathedrals/ pubBidied 
1873. There ere also two perspective views 
of it in the latter. . This design, white bsiifg 
loyal to arcMtect^al precewnt, is an 
tirely original conception. iSie cetttettl 
idea— an essential quality in any gtaat work 
of art— is of extreme slmplioity. AnoelA’- 
gon which circumscribeis a te 

combined with a square attaclted Ef 

its sides — vis. the westem*»^whi<^ COiittecWs 
the whole into a Lathi cross. Tho oeatm 
area of the Greek erosS is covered by a burM 
and lofty cupola intended to have about iffie 
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dimension on plan as tlie present 
.dotnoi tirhile eight smaller and lower cupolas 
^lyce arrangj^aroundit ; four at the endsof the 
arms of the cross, and one touching each of 
the it^rmediate sides of the octagon, the 
smaller euj^las being all equal and their 
diameters bearing to that of the central one 
the proportion of two to five. Simple, how- 
elreri as is the general plan, its architectural 
tmtment supplies all that can be desired 
of picturesque beauty hnd intricacy. The 
scheme for the lighting, which would 
chiefly come from above, through pantheon- 
lijce apertures over the smaller cupolas, is 
both ample %pd the best possible for 
a^itectnral effect. The entrance from 
the west is through a noble portico. This 
led into an area of considerable width, with 
entrance doors north and south, and sur- 
mounted by a cupola which in the interior 
jis similar to those around the principal dome, 
but rises so as to form a feature externally. 
The skill, artistic and constructive, shown 
by Wren in the iunoSion of his spherical sur- 
faces has never been approached, and there 
is no counterpart elsewhere to the noble 
vistas which would have been presented to 
the eye in every direction by this plan. 
The western, dome, ample as a vestibule, 
was sufficient to raise the expectation but 
not to satisfy it. Then the width was con- 
fined to that of the ordinary nave, forming a 
JpUsage about forty feet wide, previous to 
the unrestricted burst of vision through the 
diagonal vistaS, opcjning on each side along 
the radiating^ sides of the octagon referred 
to. above, wliich is analogous to the sensation 
producea.in a grand mountain defile where 
pne passes through a confined gorge from one 
fine opening to one incomparably finer (Mii> 
tUAsr, Annals^y, 403 n,) 

. It must fee fully admitted that externally 
this design, fine as it is, does not compete on 
equal terms with the existing structure, 
esp^ially when we consider the he%ht.to 
wmch thetfnrrouhding buildings have grown, 
vtrhich gives .the value of greater loftiness to 
the adopted design ; and as to certain defects 
in it which Mr. Fergusson in his ‘ History 
of Modern Aoir^hitecture * (p. 2681 discusses, 
must remember that Wren had not in 
the ease of this deeign^ as he had in the 
adopted one, moi^e than forty years of study 
(B^d improvern^t ; tq give to it, of which 
he availed himimlf to full as the work 
prqceeoed ; but this marvellous production 
whs the putebme of necessarily a very short 
John Louis Petit [q*v.], in dis- 
Bt. Fm F^igueux, observes that 
Wtett, f who, thoughts ih^y not have known 
profit, yet most hai^, known St. MarVs, 


Venice, from which St. Front was derived, 
had conceived a design [viz. this mpdelj on 
similar principles which, had it been carried 
out, would have given his cathedral the 
noblest interior in the world ’ (Architectural 
Studies in France^ p. 78). 

Notwithstanding the approval with which 
this design was at first received, a com- 
mission for its execution given, and even, it 
seems, a commencement actually made, so 
much clerical opposition was brought to 
bear against it, on account of Jts being 
different from the usual cathedral shape, 
that Wren was reluctantly obliged to turn 
his thoughts in another direction. Blmes, 
in his ^ Life of Wren ’ (p. t319), speaking of 
this model, refers to the story in Spencers 
^ Anecdotes ' (ed. Singer, p. 205), that the 
Duke of York and his party insisted on side 
chapels being added contrary to Wren’s 
opinion, and that Wren even shed tears 
when he found he could not prevail. 
Neither the model nor the plan preserved at 
Oxford shows any traces where side chapels 
could have been placed, whereas the adopted 
design has them, not in the earliest plans 
but in the church as built. It seems lixely, 
however, that, notwithstanding this dim- 
culty, Elmesis right in connecting the tradi- 
tion of Wren’s tears with the struggle which 
must have taken place when his favourite de- 
sign had to be abandoned. As respects the 
side chapels, even though they had formed 
no part of the original design, with the fine 
architectural precedent in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral before him, and considering the admi- 
rable use which Wren was able to make of 
them both on the ground story and for the 
library above, their demand could scarcely 
have seemed to him a sufficient reason for 
such strenuous opposition, whereas the re- 
tention of the ‘ favourite design’ would have 
seemed worthy of every practicable attempt 
he could make. The anecdote is given by 
^ence on the authority of a Mf. Harding. 
Who this person was is not stated. It might 
have I)een the Samuel Harding who, with 
others,^ published various engravings of St. 
Paul’s and other designs of Wren’s, includ- 
ing this^ model, dated 1724, These engrav- 
ings with certain others were afterwards 
collected into a book entitled ' Designs for 
Public Buildings to illustrate Parentalia,’ 
London, 1749, fol.; but, at any rate, Spence 
could not have received the anecdote till 
fully fiftjjff ears after the circumstadB which 

f ave rise^to it. There can be little doubt 
ut that the Duke of York would have been 
strongly opposed to Wren’s desire to build 
the cathedral in a form not specially suited^ 
to Roman catholic services. 
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After the rejection of the « fevnnrite meter is still ffreftter To Jfichael Angelo'# 
design,’ Wren proceeded with several fritil dome of St. Peters. ^ 

plana in Gothic form ‘ rectified to a bet tot Now that he wee fully authortsrf to 
manner of architecture.’ Ili.s genius wu.s at ceed, Wren devoted all his enemas, with- 
first evidently very much unhinged by his out any longer dwelling on his late^sap< 
recent disappointment and the mental pointinent, to maturing ^ho design* A Con«« 
struggle he had gone through. However, siderablo time, even many monthe, inuat 
one of tln^so was accepti'd, and ho was or- necessarily elapse even in preparing the 
dered bv a rovnl commission, dated May foundations ana in building the crypt| and 
1075, to proceed with it. Tlie design was this he made good^iise of. A great many 
approved as being ‘ verv .artificial, proper, studies awi €*xtant, some at Oxford^ some in 
and useful, and so ordered that it might be two portfolios preserved in the cathedral^ 
built and finished by parts.* This author!- containing principally working drawingSg 
sation was accompanied with the permission and others in private collections, which show 
to make variations (Paretifttlia^ p. 283) the steps by w^hich he arrived at the final 
‘rather ornamental than essential;* but result, Alt engraving of one of these i« 
happily, as the wlude Avas left to his manage- given in J.jongnian’s ‘ Three Cathedrals/ 
ment, he found luni'^elf able to make use of opposite p. 315. Several of those studies 
this permission Avithout troubling himself are in perspective. In ‘ Parentalia’ (p. 292) 
about the qualification as to essentials. are given Wren*s views on the importance 

There is no concealing the point that if of using perspe(‘tive sketches in designing 
this design, Avhich tlu^ king’s warrant nu- architecture. Wren had no doubt a 8ux- 
thorised, had been carried out unaltered, St. ficiently clear general idea in his mind*8 eye 
Paul’s would, externally at least, have of what the completeds structure should be, 
proved a gigantic failure, and Ave must sup- but these studies show that the details of 
pofie that some cause such as Ave have en- even such essential featun\s as the profile of 
fleavoured to assign (aggni Abated, perhaps, by the dome and tlie western towers wore not 
domestic trouble oAving to the illness of his settled until tlie time approached when they 
wife, who died in the same year that this would be ref iiii red. It was his constant en- 
design Avas authorised) must have obscured deavour to aoopt only the best ancient Qreek 
Wren's usually judgment, ilut as the and Homan architecture, ^ the principles 
ground plan is not far ditlcrent from that | of AAdiich’ (as he said shortly before he WM 
of the present church, show ing sutliciently j superseded in his surveyorship) Hhroughom 
Wren’s submission in respect of the tisuiil | all my schemes of this colossal scructure I 
cathedral form, it is likely that no serious ! have ahvays religiously Endeavoured to fol- 
oppositiou from Ids critics Avas to be a])pre- j Ioav, and if I glory it is in the singular mercy 
bended, and tliey Averc probably quite in- | of God, Avho has enabled me to begin, and 
capable of judging of the external efiect. finish my great work ao conformable to the 

In this design we may perceive there was ancient model* (Klmes, p. 510). This he 
in VV^ren’s mind a struggle between two could justly say, for there is no irhportant 
ideas as respects tin? great central feature of ecch^siastical structure — certainly none of the 
the dome — namely,tliat of retaining the fine scA'cnteenth century — at all approaching it 
and Avell-stndied internal proportion.s of the in the purity of its classical treatment. ITbie 
favourite design as more in harmony AAuth cathedral also is throughout an example of 
its surrounidings than greater height such as skilful* and provident construction. Every- 
that of the ])re.sent cupola would be, but where, too, the ornamental accessories, 
that ho felt at the same time the quality of though liberally applied, are well kept in 
great loftiness was demanded for the ex- subordination to tne parts purely arcuiteo- 
ternal appearance. This he proposed to tural, and are almost invariably finely de- 
attain by means of a lofty spire, not unlike signed and well carved. Sketches have been 
that which he afterwards built as the steeple preserved Avhich show that Wren had a bold, 
of St. Bride’s Church, which is shoAvn assur- free hand in designing ornament, and was 
mounting the lantern of the cunola. Before a master of scale ; but in the department of 
long, however, he abandoned tliis attempt, ornament ho had the good fortune to secure 
and ad^ted the idea of general height as the services of a consummate artist— ^natnely^ 
the leaMng principle, by which he ultimately Grinling Gibbons [q. v.], whom Evelyn aoci- 
iirrived at the unrivalled exterior of his dentally had discovered in an obsc^ure situa- 
cathedral; and if for the interior he erred tion (Evelyn, Diarij, it, 554, Jafina^ 1871)« 
in giving an excess of loftiness to the dome, The unsurpassed oaK |jmd limewood carVingS' 
he did so, at any rate, in good company, for of the choir are his Vr0Uhnowji work, 
the proportion of height to internal dfa- Twenty-two years after the cominence- 
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meat of the work it wes 'so far advanced 
that the chow could be opened for ter- 
vice (Dumber 16^) ; nineteen years later 
Wren waa dismissea from its superintend 
dence^ and the cathedral was reported as 
finished^ as no dpubt it was in the main 
essentials. There remained, however, still 
incomplete several matters which its archi- 
tect had intended, among these, as he had 
complained in 1717, thepaintingof the cupola 
which had been taken out of his liands. 
This he had desired should bo executed in 
mosaic, after the manner of St. Peter’s at Rome 
(EuiBS, p. 510). There was also his marble 
^ altar-piece ^ intended for the ai>se, for which 
he had caused a model to be made (Farm- 
taliay p. 282, see also p. 292 n.) Part of 
this model is still preserved in the cathedral, 
but unhappily it was considered to bo too 
fragmentary to give authoritative evidence 
of what Sir Christopher had intended when 
the design for the present reredos was made. 

Meanwhile, about 1680, Wren had been 
much engaged in the restoration of the 
Temple after the fire. Temple Bar had been 
rebuilt from his designs about 1670-2. In 
the Temple the cloister is the chief remnant 
of his work which can now be identified, a 
substantial building of no peculiar architec- 
tural merit. He introduced into the church 
much ornamental oak wainscoting which 
had escaped the fire, including a richly carved 
wltar-piece, which was removed as unsuitable 
early in the nineteenth century ; it is now 
in Mr. Bowes’s mUseum at Barnard Castle, 
Durham. Full records of Wren’s work at 
theTempleare given inaforthcoming volume 
of Mr. F. A. InderwiclA ‘ Calendar of Inner 
Temple Records.^ Another of Wren’s best 
works, the Asbmolean Museum at Oxford, 
was executed during this period, in 1683. 
In 1684 Wren was appointed by the king 
{Charles II) comptroller of the works in the 
castle of Windsor, an office of small salary, 
but involving a considerable amount of wort. 
Besides all these spheres of activity Wren 
took some part in politics. He was returned 
to James IPs first parliament as member for 
Plympton on 20 April 1085, and to the con-* 
vention parliament for Windsor on 11 Jan. 
1688-9.^ He was also elected for Windsor 
to William and Mary^s first parliament in 
March 1689*90, but the return was declared 
void, and Wren did not sit again in parlia- 
ment until he was elected for Weymouth on 
26 Nov. 1701 {Official JRetum, i. 662, 657, 
564 note, 694). 

Of the fifty-two churches v^hich Wren 
built in London a considerable number have 
been sacrificed to the utilitarian spirit of the 
age. , Fortunately a record has been pre- 


served in ‘The Parochial Churches of Suf 
.Christopher Wren ^ (1848-9, fol.y by John 
■^Clayton {d. 1801) [q. v.l, which includes all 
but three of those which have perished ; the^ 
rest were at that date standing, and, with 
the exception of three built by Wren in; a 
Gothic style, are included in the forty-; 5 [ix 
examples of that book. Wren’s churches 
have also been well illustrated in Mr. G. H. 
Birch’s ‘ London Churches,’ 1896. Of these 
a selection of about half may be made of 
those which are of superior interest on vari- 
ous accounts, and arranged approximately 
according to the date of their construc- 
tion : 1670-5, St. Benet Fink, St. Mary-at- 
Ilill, St. Mary-le-Bow, St. Stephen \Val- 
brook, St. Dionis Backchurch; 1676-80, St. 
Ann and St. Agnes, St. Bride, St. Lawrence, 
St. Swithin; 1680-5, All-Hallows Thames 
Street, St. Antliolin, St. Clement Danes, St. 
James Garlickhithe, St. James Westmin- 
ster, St. Martin Ludgate, St. Mary Magda- 
lene Old Fish Street, St. Peter Cornhill ; 
1685-90, St. Andrew Ilolborn, St, Mary 
Lothbury, St. Mary Abchurch ; 1690-5, 
St. Michael Royal, St. Augustin and St. 
Faith (spire), St. Mary Somerset (tower), 
St. Vedast (the steeple); 1700, the steeple 
of St. Dunstan-in-the-Fast ; 1704, that of 
Christ Church Newgate Street; 1705, that of 
St. Mngnus; and, lastly, that of St. Michael 
Cornhill, built from Wren’s designs in 1722. 

Every one of these churches is to the ar- 
chitect a valuable study in planning. Some 
of them show great skill in their adap- 
tation to irregular sites. Among existing 
churches in this particular may be men- 
tioned St, Mary-at-Hill and St. Clement 
Danes; and among those that have perished, 
St. Antholin, St. Benet Fink, and St. Dionia 
Backchurch. In all the churches the main 
proportions are excellent, but the minor de- 
tails are not in all good alike. But this 
could have hardly happened otherwise, as 
many of them reqiiired to be built almost 
simultaneously. Nothing that has bcein 
achieved in modern architecture has sur- 
passed the beauty of their campaniles, not 
only from the elegance of each, but from 
their complete variety, while at the same 
time in harmony with one another. No two/ 
are alike. The view of the city of Iiondon 
from the old Blackfriars Bridge (up to abqut 
the middle of this century, when huge ware- 
houses and loftier street houses were be- 
ginning to be erected)— a view whibh comi^ 
prised St, Paul’s, with the church steeples, 
more numerous than exist at present, grouped 
around it—was scarcely surpassed in any 
country, and all this was the work of one 
man. 
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From the above list it will bo seen that 
while the plans for St. raid’s were being 
so anxiouvsly and even painfully elabond,«?a, 
Wren was busily engaged on other works. 
Two of these in particular must have dowed 
unrudled from his genius — namely, St. Mary- 
le^ow and St. Stephen’s, \\ albrook. The 
former, commenced in l(i7l and completed 
about SIX years after, though chiefly remark- 
able for its steeple, has some good points in 
the interior; but the whole church, except- 
ing the north entrance, which is thmiigh a 
handsome arch in the tower, is removed so 
far back and so much closed in with houses 
that a plain solid exterior was all that was 
required; even a special purchase had to bo 
made to provide for the steeple the com- 
manding ptisitioii ivhich it occupies. The 
tower (as was invariably Wren’s principle) 
starts visibly from the ground. It is massive 
and well proportioned, and up to the cornice 
is so simple as to be only just removed from 
severity; but above the. cornice and balustrade 
a happy contrast is pre.scnteil by the modu- 
lated and varied richness of the work above, 
which commences wnth a circular peristyle 
of twelve columns surrounding a cylindrical 
wall, within which is a staircase. Above 
these columns and based on their entabla- 
tures rise as many radiating flying buttresses, 
so carved as to give in the aggregate the 
outline of a ribbed cupola. These htdp to 
strengthen the upper parts of the spire, 
which here partake more of the quadrate 
form. The whole is surmounted by a large 
dragon vane, which, however, does not seem 
at all disproportionate to its supports. Fine 
transitions of liglit and shade are seen 
throughout, and the varied mass of masonry 
is enlivened by many cunning peeps of the 
sky from the bottom to the top of the cotA- 
position. This work alone is suflicient to 
establish the fame of its architect as an 
artist of the highest rank (cf. Fergusson, 
Modem Architecture^ p. 275). 

The second of the two specially named 
churches exhibits an interior of a merit 
equal, if not superior, to that just mentioned. 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook, was commenced in 
1672 and finished in 1679. Fer^usson 
(p. 276) has rightly praised this interior ‘ as 
the most pleasing of any Renaissance church 
that has yet been erected.’ The great result, 
a true sign of genius, has apparently been 
produced by small effort. The plan is a 
simple parallelograjn measuring on the longer 
side, that is east and west, eighty-three feet, 
and on the shorter sixty. These are internal 
dimensions. Within this area are disposed 
sixteen columns : twelve are employed to 
surround a square space showing four on 


each aide, and four others are plaoed forthar 
west 80 ^ as to form anoUier idw* 

Narrow aisles are left between^ the coluums 
aud the side walls, t'he distances between 
tho columns in the square axe so arranged 
that those forming the middle pair of eadi 
side coincide with the angles of an 
Ttie entablatures over these eight ec4umns 
are parallel to the side or end wallsi as may 
be required to give a cruciform effect to the 
suj^rstructure, but above the entablatures 
spring arches following the sides of the 
obtain which intersect without dJstortion 
with the surface of a spherical cupola whi^ 
covers tho whole of central area^ and 
the arches form with the sphere true pen^ 
dvntives, a method of construction whidh 
Wren used frequently and with the best 
eflect. The extreme lightnessof thestruotnre 
is one of its merits, the proportion of tho 
supiKirts to tho area being about one hun- 
dredth pjirt ; while the judicious planning 
of the. supports, by placing them exactly 
where they ore wanted, satisfies the eye 
with tho required evidence of strength. 
The contrast between the square shapes 
below and the cylindrical and spherical 
shapes above is most agreeable in respect of 
form. The arrangement also provides ample 
unencumbered space for the congregation. 
Tho columns are mounted on pedestals, so 
that their bases were always in ^ view. 
Throughout this church all the principm 
subdivisions are harmonised to those con*- 
tiguous to them in pfoportions of low 
numbers. Indeed this was Wren’s usual 
method. Here they obtain with extreme 
accuracy. As this church did not occupy 
so prominent a situation as it now does, no 
particular attention to the exterior was 
required , but tho plain tower was surmoun^ 
by an elegant spire. One of Wren’s ppn- 
ciples was, that when sufficient fundi^ were 
not available for the elaboration of the 
whole of a desira, some one or more iippor*- 
tant features should be worked to a 
higher ideal than the rest, insteifd of sdopt^ 
ing a lower standard for the whole* 

Of the next period, St. Bride’s is the moet 
remarkable church. Internally a fine^peo* 
spective is formed on each side by theojnp^ 
of the nave, and exterpgUy its steeple 
beautiful and well-lmo^h obj^t. In some 
repairs which it required in 1764^ in ordbrto 
facilitate the OperattOn the height Whs Stn* 
duced by eight feet. The mtt period^ dflSQ 
to 1685, includes soiihO good 
All Hallows, Thames Streetriiow d:estmys^> 
had a stately internal ar^S, and jpdlt" 
sessed, what St. Peter’s, (^rnhiU, ati^ lii^ 
tains, a very handsome oarvod oak sotadh* 
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St: Garliokhithe. has both a well* the work at St. Dunstau^s there ismaotitrue 


pli^med intmor: aud a picturesque steeple^ 
inmtdved by tlie cement having* been 
atri]^p6d off the walls of the tower. The 
etone of St. Mary Magdalene, re- 

cently taken down, though very simple, was 
OIW 0? WrenV most graceful campaniles. 
^0 ielogant lead-covered spire of St. Mar- 
itn’Si Ludmte Hill, forms an admirable fore* 
grOmd ol^ct to the views of St. Paul’s from 
the West* . The front of this church is an 
Citample of quiet well-proportioned treat- 
ment where no projection was allowable. 
The spire of St. Augustin’s in Watling 
Street, though less elegant than St. Martin’s, 
has something of the same value, contrasting 
with the dome bf St. PauFs as seen from the 
east. St. J ames’s, Westminster, may be cited 
as the most successful example of a church 
in which galleries form a fundamental part. 
Its congregational capacity is remarkable, 
and the framing of the roof is a marvellous 
piece of economic and scientific construction. 
In the next period, St. Mary Abchurch, ex- 
ternally very plain, is full of merit within, 
especially the cupola and its pendentives and 
otiier details of the interior, including some 
excellent carvings by Gibbons. St. An- 
drew's, Holborn, exhibits a very fine interior, 
partaking to a considerable extent of the 
character of St, James’s, Westminster. Of 
churches built between 1690 and 1695 
St. Michael Royal deserves mention for its 
beautifuPcampanile and for the carvings by 
Gibbons in the interior. The tower of St. 
Mary Somerset is still left standing, after the 
demolition of the church, on the north side 
of Thames Street, and forms with its crown 
of pinnacles an extremely picturesque object. 
The fine ateeple of St. Vedast, near the Gene- 
ral Post Office, is of this period. Its design 
i$ the moat original of all Wren’s campaniles. 
It owes nothing to sculpture or any oniate 
architecturaktreatment ; but such is the skil- 
ful modulation of the masses and the contrasts 
of ll^ht. and shades combined with the ex-, 
pression of st^ngth, that it requires no assist- 
ance from ornament to add to its beauty and 
importance. This fine object has the aqyan- 
tage of beinjg well seen. The steeple of St. 
HunatanVin-the^Bast dates from 1700. It 
is. buUt in the Goth^ stytp, and in a form 
which follows the of St. Giles’s, 

Bdinburghi and St! Newcastle- 

lipOn-T^ne. At this period of Wren’s profes- 
siOnatlife, as oVideneed by this workandthe 
church of St^ MsiyAldetmary, built in 1711, 
AS Well AS in bis repairs of Westminster 
Abbey^ he an appreciation of Gothic 
Arenit^ture which he evidently did not en- 
tertAin so strongly in his earlier days. In 


feeling for the style in which he was work:* 
ing. That the spire was constructed in A 
highly scientific manner does not need to be 
stated. In the fine steeple of St. Magnus, 
built in 1706, he returned to his more re- 
cent style and produced one’ of his finest 
examples. Lastly, the old tower of St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill, which had been left stand- 
ing when he rebuilt the church fifty years 
earlier, was taken down in 1722 and recon- 
structed in bold and very effective Gothic 
from his designs. In all the above-men- 
tioned beautiful campaniles, and indeed in 
Wren’s works in general, surface ornament 
forms but a very subordinate part of their 
success; this is derived chiefly from the true 
elements of architecture, balance of light and 
shade, evident strength and security of con- 
struction, accurate proportions of the parts, 
and the egression of the object of the 
structure. Ho shows also great reserve and 
does not fritter expense away. 

In 1698 Wren was appointed surveyor to 
Westminster Abbey, and proceeded to carry 
out very important repairs to that fabric. 
'Parentalia' (|^p. 206) gives his extremely 
able and valuable report to Dean Allenbury, 
dated 1714 — partly historical, the repairs 
being included which had been executed 
during the previous sixteen years, and partly 
on works x>roposed to be done. He built the 
central tower, as wc see it, sufficiently high 
to stop the cross roofs. He made a model, 
which is preserved, though in bad condition, 
in the abbey y it shows the height to which 
he intended to carry up the tower, and proves 
that it should have been surmounted by a 
lofty spire, of an unusual number of sides 
indeed, but of well-proportioned outline. 
He had carefully considered how this addi- 
tional weight was to be carried. This part 
of the proposal has not been proceeded with, 
but the western towers, whicn formed part of 
the project, have been built, but not as he 
intended. Of these works he says in the 
report: have prepared perfect draughts 

and models such as I conceive will agree 
with the original scheme of the old archi- 
tect without any modern mixtures of my own 
inventions ’ {Parentaliay p. 297). Unhappily 
after Wmn’s death his successors did not 
adhere to this wise and loyal resolutiAn, and 
it is easy to see where the master-hand 
finishes and where the modem mixtures of 
incongruous detail obtrude themselves. The 
fine general proportion of the towers is 
alpne Wren’s. 

At an earlier dato,^ about 1076, he had 
built in Roman Doric the librai^ wlii^ 
forms the north side of the cloister of 
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colli Cathedral. In 10^18 he was culled 
in to execute some cousideraUe reimirs at 
Salisbury Cathedral, lor which lio made a 
very full report, n»plete with valuable prac- 
tical suggest ious (id. p. JlO-l), and executed 
same iiuich-needea repairs, and without any 
alU'ration to the style of the architecture, of 
which, in several passages of the report, he 
speaks in praise. In 1682 he built a new 
chapel at Queen’s College, Oxfonh In April 
1681 (PiiiLLiMORE, p. 241) he reuuired the 
spireof ( liichester C^athedral, which had l>een 
damaged by the wind exerting too much 
strain upon the weathercock. 'Khis he 
successfuily counteracted by a very skilful 
device, which is fully described and illus- \ 
(rated in Elines (pp. 320, 486). The Salis- ; 
])nry report was afterwards published as part ; 
of a history of that cathedral (London, 1723, - 
sm. 8vo), but without naming Wren as the ' 
author of the report, j 

Wren built a new custom-house in 1668, ; 
hut this was burnt down in 1718. Its sue- : 
cessor was then built by Kipley, and this 
again shared the same fate about a hun- , 
dred years afterwards. i 

The Monument, the Roman Doric column 
which coiniuemorates the great fire, was 
built by Wren between 1671 and 1678. 
The drawings, which are preserved at All 
Souls’, show that its figure was the result of 
much study well bestowed. Wren had at 
first intended that it sliould liave been left 
hollow from top to bottom, to serve as a 
vertical telescope-tube, to be used for astro- 
nomical purpos(*s, with a largv object-glass 
pi^^sented to the Royal Society by Uuyghens. 
Previous to the days of achromatic combi- 
nations powerful teltj.scopes required exces- 
sive focal length. In this case Uie height of 
the Monument proved insutlicient, and the 
adaptation was not made (Ward, Lives ^ p. 
104). Contrasting indeed in height with 
the Monument, but not less successful in 
design, is the pedestal of the equestrian 
statue of Charles 1 at Charing Cross. Much 
judgment is required in designing pedestals 
for statues; they are frequently made too 
massive. This work was executed, according 
to Elmos (p. 372), in 1678. A congenial 
task must have been the erection in 1676 of 
the Greenwich Observator 3 \ 

In 1677 Wren commenced the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The drawings, 
and a letter referring t<) them, are in the 
collection at All Souls', Oxford. The work 
was not completely hnished till 1692. The 
result is one of the handsomest buildings in 
the country, remarkable externally for breadth 
of effect and correctness of stylo, wliilo its 
interior is a model of excellent arrangement. 


In the letter referred to Wren propom to 
give ^ all the mouldtnga in greaV 9beerviti|r 
that * architects are acruputoua in Btnau 
matters . . . and as great pmanta as criticka 
I or heralds.' In 1678 he made a design coin* 

[ plete in every respect, of which the draw- 
I mgs and estimate are preserved at All ^uls* 

I College^ Oxford, for a monumental struc- 
ture to bo erected at Windsor in memory of 
I Charles I, which, if it had been built, would 
certainly have proved a noble meusoleam, 
its external diameter being 68 and its height 
by scale 146 feet (for a description see Parsn- 
taliaj p. il31). In 1681 he built the tower 
over tne gateway to Clirist Church, Oxford, 
in a .stylo wtdl harmonising with Wolsey'a 
Tudor Gothic (lA p. 342). In 1682 Wren 
produced in Chelsea Hospital a building very 
practical and well arranged internally, and 
solid and substantial externally, without 
aiming at much architectual effect. 

The College of Physicians in "Warwick 
Lane, City, now destroyed, was built in 1689. 
The external architecture, tliough by no 
means wcjik, may be classed as of ordinary 
merit ; but the theatre was extn3mely good, 
the seats well arranged for seeing tho^ lec- 
turer, and the acoustics of the building ad- 
mirable (Elmes, j>. 461, with eu^aving). 
Wren’s work at Greenwich Hospital — bo 
contributed it gratuitously (PlllLLlMORK, n. 
269)— consists of two notle blocks of build- 
ing ; it is among his best achievements, anir 
in complete harmony with tlie earlier portion 
by Inigo Jones. Additions to Kensington 
Palace v^'ere made by Wren for William HI. 
To these may be added a very line building 
of its class, the great school- room at Wiu- 
che.ster College, built while Wren was em- 
ployed on Charles IPs palace in that city. 
Wren also built for Charles II the Royal 
Hospital at Kilmaliiham, begun 1680 and 
hnisiied 1686. He was long engaged on ex- 
tensive works at Hampton Court Palace (see 
I. 1 AW, Hampton Courf^. Several private 
houses were built by Wren, of which Marl- 
lK)rough House, London, may be cited as an 
example. They are chiefly noticeable fpr 
stately and good arrangements inside^ and 
dimined sobriety outside. 

The All Souls' collection contains many 
drawings for works in connection with the 
Houses of Parliament, Whitehall and St. 
Jame.s’s Palaces, and several plans for large 
mansions, of which the greater part have not 
been identified. Besides the enormous amount 
of labour implied by all that has goneteforPi, 
Wren’s office of surveyor to hS majesty^s 
works entailed a great deal of busineaa, iu 
references, arbitrations, and other matters, 
which required personal attention, both in 
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XtOndoxL and in the provinces. In London 
he seems to have been the sole representative 
of what is now the Building Act, in enfor- 
cing the regulations put forth subsequent to 
the great fire by a royal proclamation (Elmbs, 
pp. 800, 442). Of the thirty-six companies* 
halls which are named as Wren’s work, many 
have been rebuilt and all more or less en- 
larged and altered. What remains of his 
work is chiefly to'be found in the interiors. 
Brewers’ Hall, both within and without, 
contains some characteristic portions. 

Having been appointed by the Stuarts to 
the office of surveyor-general, Wren retained 
the royal favour unclouded through the 
reigns of William and Mary and Queen 
Anne; but on the accession of the Hano- 
verian family in 1714 the jealousies which 
his high position had created were able to 
prevail against him. At first he was sub- 
jected to repeated annoyances, but after 
having endured these for four years, during 
which time he was able to complete the 
fabric of St. Paul’s, he was finally super- 
seded in 1718, and William Benson (1082- 
1764) [q.v.] was made surveyor-general in 
his place (Law, Hampton Uortrt^ iii. 228 
sgq.') Wren after this retired from practi- 
cal business, retaining only the supervision 
of Westminster Abbey, which he held until 
his dekth. 

For the last five years of his life Wren 
l^sided much in a house at Hampton Court 
which he held on lease from the crown, 
but also occupied^ a house in St. James’s 
Street, Piccadilly, On one of his journeys 
to the London house ho took a chill, and 
died after a short illness, on 25 Feb. 1723, 
in the ninety-fifst year of his age. He was 
buried on 6 March in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
under the south aisle of the choir, near the 
east end. His successor as architect of the 
cathedral, Robert Mylne [q. v.], caused to be 
placed in his honour an inscription at the 
entrance into the choir, ending with the 
words ^ Si monumentum requiris, circum- 
spice.’ 

The best known portraits of him are : 
(1) at the Royal Society’s rooms in Burling- 
ton House, believed to bo by Sir Peter Lely, 
though there seems some ground for attrir 
buting it to Sir ^Godfrey ; Kneller ; (2) the 
picture by Sir Godfrey ' Kneller in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London ; (3) a 
portrait in the Deanery, St. Paul’s ; and, 
(4) the profile engraved in the * Parentalie/ 
Boeides these, (6) All Souls’ College Library 
possesses a cast of the face taken after death, 
which appears to confirm particularly the 
likeness sno^ .by 1 and 4. (6) There is 
alsb a bust of Wren at All Souls’, and (7) a 


S ortrait by Sir James Thornhill in the Sbel* 
onian. A fine group of Wren’s works, de- 
signed by C. R. Cockerell, was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1838 ; a reduced copy 
forms the frontispiece to Miss Phillimore^ 
biography. By his will Wren left his archi- 
tectural drawings to All Souls’ College, where 
they have been ^ hound and catalogued with 
due veneration for his memory ’ (Bukkows, 
Worthies of All Souls y p. 233). 

Wren enjoyed intimate friendships with 
the best and most scientific men of his age, 
among whom may be named specially Eve- 
lyn, Boyle, Wallis, Isaac Barrow, Halley, 
and Newton, to whom may be added Hooke 
and Flamsteed ; and the fact of his having 
preserved the continuous friendship of the 
two last named may be taken as evidence 
of the amiability of his temper, for neither 
was easy to get on with. I le must also have 
reckoned among his friends a celebrated man 
who was an intimate associate of his cousin 
Matthew Wren — namely, Samuel Pepys. 
Miss Phillimore (p. 225) thus sums up 
Wren’s character: ‘Loving, gentle, modest, 
he was as a boy ; and the famous architect 
possessed those qualities still. In a corrupt 
ago all testimony leaves him spotless ; m 
ositions of great trust and still greater 
ifficulty his integrity was but the more 
clearly shown by the attacks made against 
him; among the foremost philosophers of 
his age ho was a striking example that 
“ every good gift and every perfect gift is# 
from above.” No child could hold the truths 
of Christianity with a more undoubting 
faith than did Sir Christopher Wren.’ 

In addition to the lectures and reports 
above mentioned, Wren left a few tracts on 
occasional subjects connected chiefly with 
architecture. Two of these, both unfortu- 
nately incomplete, are published in the 
‘ Parcntalia,’ and reprinted by Elmos (App. x. 
pp. 118, 123), and a third was obtainea in 
manuscript by Miss Phillimore and printed 
(pp. 341 et seq.) There are also in the 
‘ Parentalia ’ attempts made by Wren to 
restore the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus and 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus. These are, 
of course, superseded by more recent restora- 
tions, assisted by data obtained by excavation. 
Both of them, however, seem to show all 
that was possible with the scanty historical 
data which were then accessible. In one of 
the two incomplete tracts referred to above 
he shows that the spherical vaulting he so 
often used is also the lightest construction 
that can bo employed for such a purpose. 

In December 1669 Wren marriea a lady 
to whom it may be inferred he had been for 
some years much attached. Faith, daughter 
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of Sir John Coghill. There were two eons 
hy this marriage — Gilbert, born in lOrii, 
who died before luvwas two years old; and 
Christopher, who was born on IS Feb. 1070 
only a tew months l)efore his inothor's death, 
which took place in the follow ing September 
(Bhilmmokk, p. 203). In the year follow- 
ing Wren married a bocond time--»lane, 
daughter of Lord FitzWilliam. Two chil- 
dren were the fruit of this marriage — Jane, 
bom in l(t77 ; and \NMliiiin in 1070. Their 
mother died in the latter year (i7>, p. 226). 
Williiiin biir\i\ed his father, and died in 
17‘18. Jane wa'^ for bome ^ears her father’s 
constant companion, hut died, aged 26, on 
2tl Dec. 1702, twenty ^eara before his own 
death. \ ery touching is the epitaph on her 
tomb in St. Paiir'^ cr>pl, 

Wrlx( 167o- 1747 ),t]ie son 
<if Ins fir^t wife, wMa educated at Eton and 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridg**, which he en- 
tered ill 1601. but b ft w^itliout a degree. 
He laid in 1710 the l.ibt stone of the lantern 
which surmounts the dome of St. PauPa, in 
the pre.sence c)f hia father. He represented 
Windsor in parliament 17l6-lo /«/ Ite* 
turn Me7Hb, of Pari ii. 20, 37), and died on 
24 Aug. 1747 {Omt, Mnij. 1747, p. 147, 
I^etter^of lumlneni JAt, Camden Soc. p. j 
346). His tirst w ife wa>. Mary, daughter of . 
Philip Mu»ard, jeweller to Queen Anne. ' 
His second wife, Constance, daughter of Sir , 
Thoma> Middleton, and w'idow of Sir Uoger 
Hurgoyne, bart., di(*d on 23 May 173 1 ( Ct7tt, 
Mag, 1734, p. 273). He collected the docu- 
ments w’hicli form thi‘ • Parentalla,’ after- 
wards published by his bon Steplienin 1730, 
and dedicated to Arthur Onslow' [ij, v.], 
spi*aket of the Houm* of Common^. Tw^o 
letters w'ri I ten to him liy Sir (’hristopher 
while lu‘ w’us a youtli are printed in 

Miss Phillimore’s ‘ Life ’ (pp. 2H2, 302), and 
show that their rel^itions to one another W’ere 
of an ailectionale character. The \ounger 
(Christopher was aUoa numismatist of some 
repute (TlnviiNr:, Collections^ ed. Doble, ii. 
264), and publislied in 170S (London, 4to) 

< Numismatum Antiquorum Sylloge.’ Jlis 
portrait, engi’aved by Faber, forms th<» fron- 
tispiece of the ‘ Parent alia.’ 

[The main authority for Wren’s life is Paren- 
talia, or Mtinoirs of the Family of the Wrens 
. . . compiled hy the architect's 8on Christopher 
Wren and published by Stephen Wren, Lomlon, 
1750, fol. Other lives of Wren are : Klines ’ h L ife 
of Sir Christopher Wren, 1823 ; Phillimoro’s Sir 
Christopher Wren, liis P'aoiilyand Times, 1881 ; 
and Stratton’s Life, Work, and Influence of Sir 
Christopher Wren, ])rinted for pri\€\ti* circula- 
tion, 1897. ‘^(.e also Cal State Papers, Dom. 

1068 sqq. passim, LuttrelVs l»ru f lUlation; 


Pepys’s Diary, eiL Wheatley ; Sprite 
of Royal Society, 1667 ; Erelyn’e edk 

Wheatley, 1879 ; Hooked* Cbmeta, 1678 % 

Diary, ed. Bray, 1879; Newton’emoeipui, loSTf 
Ward’s Lives of Qreeham ProlfeeeofjB, 1740 ; 
Birch’s Hist. Boy al Society# 1756; WohTle BW# 
Royal Society, 1848; Btogmjphia Briteliotoiy 
1766, vi. 4359-4378; Fergoaaoa’tt 1(0* 

dern Architecture, 1862 ; Papwoxth^o Diotu Of 
Architci'tui*o ; Milmau’g Annahi of &t, faul’a^ 
1868; Longman’e Throe CathedraU of PmI, 
1873; Hearnes Collectiona, eiL Doblo, and 
Wood’s Life and Times, ed. Clark (Oxford Ebit* * 
Soc.), Burrows’s Worthioaof All Boats’ 

R. B. Uardlner’s Register of Wndham College^ 
Oxford, ibgimdd Blomefleld*s Bemussooce Ar^ 
ehitecture in Kngland, 1897.] C, P, 

WREN, MAriTIEW(l 585^X607), bUhop 
of Ely, oldest son of Francis Wren (1668- 
1 62 4 ), mercer, of Ixindon, hy his wife Susan, 
was born in the pariah of St, Peter’s Cheap^ 
Jjondon, on 23 Dci\ 16H5 (baptised 2 Jan^ 
1386) The family, originally from Denmark, 
wa-^i .‘icttled in Durham in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Wren’s father, only son of Cuthfaert 
Wren (</. 1538), was bom at Monk’s Kirhy^ 
Warwick«ihire: ho is said to have kept, as a 
haberdasher, comer stalls next unto 
(’heap-Crosse’( Wre?i\H Aimtorng, 1641, p, 2), 
Sir Cnrihtopher Wren [q,v.] was his nephew 
(cf. pedigree in n,8. 1884, i. 202- 

26K 1890, \i. 108 71). 

Matthew was a prot4?g6 of Launcelot Ai^ 
drewcf* [(pv. I, t h<ui master of Pemb’^oke Hall, 
Cambridge, and lienee waib educated at Pem- 
broke Hall (admitted 23 June 1601). He 
graduated 11. A. in Di04-5, was elected fellow 
on 5 Nov. 1605, graduated M.A. on 2 July 
D308 (incorporated at OxfSrd on 12 July 
• 1608), ordained deacon on 20 Jan., priest on 
10 Feb. 1(U0-11, and graduated B.K in 1616, 

I w hen aXndrcw'es made him his chsphii^ and 
' gavcliim(2l May i615)therecto^of Tevora^ 
j iiain, Camliridgeshire. James X, who had 
’ taken notice of his skill in aca(}eiiU0 dispu- 
tation (he had argued that the king^s dogs 
‘ might perform more than others, by the pjfe- 
, rogathe’), appointed him (27 Jon, 1621-2) 

I chaplain to Prince Charles. Being inadS 
j D.D. (1 623, incorporated at Oxford onol Axig» 
1636), ho accompanied^ Prince CTbarles to 
Spain. ( )n hisreturn he was insUnedOONov* 
1623) prebendary of Winchester, and pwt 
J oar (17 May > was inducted tothersotpry 
of Bingham, Nottinghamshire, bn which he 
n‘<iigncd (8 Nov.) bis fellowsliip. Oil 36 Juljr 
1625 lie w'as admitted master of Peteihb^jli^^ 
(Cambridge, and proved himself a SttCeSmul 
head. He looked after the college recotf^®^ 
and collected money for building A ne# 

I chaiiel (dedicated 17 Marcli 1632-5), where 
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introduead the ^rvice in Latin (ib. p. 3). 
On SNt July 1628 he was installed* dean of 
Wmdior (and Wolverhampton), carrying 
with it the duties of registrar of the Garter. 
Sfe went^ith Charles I to Scotland in 
16;^; on^ Oct. Charles made him clerh of 
the oloset. On 14 May 1634 he was chosen 
tt'^verhor of the Charterhouse. On 6 Dec. 
1^4 he was elected bishop of Hereford; 
tfahi voided his Winchester stall, but in its 
place he was nominated (18 Feb. 1634-5) to 
a stall et Westminster. Ho had resigned 
his hiastership on 22 Jan., and is said to 
liiltTe interested himself in the appointment 
of John Cosin [q. v.] as his successor. He 
was. consecrated at Lambeth on 2 March 
by 'Laud (Stxtbbs, 'Ragiatrum Sacmm Ayi- 
glicanum^ 1897). Though he held the see 
for eight months only, and as clerk of the 
closet was much absent from his diocese, he : 
showed some of the qualities of a capable j 
governor; he digested and reformed the ; 
statutes of his cathedral and improved its ' 
revenue. His visitation articles (1635, 4to) 
were inquisitorial in character. On 10 Nov. 
1635 he was elected bishop of Norwich, re- 
taining his Westminster stall. ’ On 7 March 
1635-6 he was made dean of the Chapel 
Royal ; he resigned on 11 July 1641. 

At Norwich hesucceeded a prelate, Richard 
Corbet [q. v.], who had never shown any 
love for puritans, and had taken proceedings 
inst them. Yet Laud, at^his visitation 
(i636),foiuid the diocese ‘ much out of order,’ 
and expected Wren to ‘ take care of it.’ 
Wren’s visitation Articles (1636, 4to) are an 
expansion of those for Hereford. The British 
M^useum co| ly (5155, c. 20) has an appendix of 
twehty-eii X ‘pirticular orders’ in manu- 
script. The public mind was soon excited 
against Wren by William Prynne [q. v.], 
writing ^Matthew White’ in^Newes from 
Ids widi,’ 1636, 4to, which at once ran through 
thtee editions, and was reprinted in 1641. 
Wren’s own yeports, as summarised by Laud, 
explain hbw, in less than two years and a 
half, , he had roused the puritanism of 'East 
Anglia to a dangerous pitch of rebellious fury 
( WhaMox, pp, 640, 6fe), Clarendon relates 
that ha ^ passionately and furiously proceeded 
agaihat them [tlii foreign co:Meegations],that 
many left the kingdom^ to the lessening the 
wealthy manufacture ’ vi. 183). 

Wren himself aflSltms (A^stoekio^ Articles of 
Impeachment Parmto^lia^ that the 

mjgratmn^was a questiCn of wage; that it 
begnn m Cotbet’s time, and was at its height 
In ^ fttst half-year of the episcopate of 
R|sMrd Montagu [a. v.] Owing to his 
liturgical knowledge tie was selected as one 
qf .the t^visers of the new common-prayer 


book for Scbtland. In April 1688 he was 
translated to Ely, succeeding Francis White 
[q. V.] ; and in this diocese he pursued the 
same policy as in that of Norwich, and by 
the same methods. His Ely visitation ar- 
ticles (1638, 4to) are an exact duplicate of 
those for Norwich. He acted all elotig,it 
should be said, under the constant supervi- 
sion of Laud, confirmed by direct instruc- 
tions from the king, which appeared on the 
margins of Laud’s reports. 

On 19 Dec. 1640, the day aftrtr Laud’s 
impeachment, John Hampden acquainted the 
House of Lords that the commons had re- 
ceived informations against Wren. He was 
bound in 10,000/. for his daily appearance ; 
on 23 Dec. the bishops of Baiigor,Xlandaff, 
and Peterborough became joint sureties with 
him, A committee of the commons drew 
up nine articles of impeachment, on which 
the commons resolved (6 July 1041) that 
Wren was unfit to hold any office in the 
church or commonwealth. A conference of 
both houses was held on 20 July for the, 
transmission of the articles of impeachment 
(enlarged to twenty-four), when Sir Thomas 
Widdrington [q. v.j delivered a florid speech 
urging proceedings against Wren (S'r. Tho, 
Widdringtom Speech^ 1641 : Paretitalia^ p. 
19). Wren prepared an elaborate defence. 
No proceedings were taken ; but on 30 Dec. 
Wren was sent to the Tower with other 
bishops and detained till 6 May 1642. In 
1642 he presented a petition to parliament 
* in defence of episcopacie ’ {Bishop Wren^s 
Petition^ 1642). On 30 Aug. 1642 his 
episcopal residence at Ely was searched for 
oinmunition by ‘ a troop of well-affected 
horsemen’ {Joyfull Newes from the Isle <f 
Ely^ 2 Sept. 1642), who, by order of parlia- 
ment, arrested and brought him to London 
(1 Sept.), when he was again committed to 
the Tower {A True Relation^ 2 Sept. 1642). 
He continued while in* the Tower to per- 
form episcopal acts, such as the institution 
of clergy, and kept up his register. In the 
terms oflered by parliament to the king at 
Uxbridge (23 Nov. 1644) ho was one of 
those excluded from pardon. He is said to 
have held intercourse with Monck, his fel- 
low-prisoner (1644-6), and to have given 
Monck his blessing on the understanding 
that be wae going to do the king^ the best 
service he could’ {Life of Bartoiek^ 1721^ 
p. 16), On 14 March 1648-9 the commons 
resolved that he bo not tried for life, biit 
impi'isoned till further order. During the. 
interregnum he was much consulted on 
church affairs by Hyde, with whom he com*** 
municated through John Barwick (1612^ 
1664) [q. V.] Cromwell more than once. 
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oiVeml liim his libesrty (oticc through his 
nephew Cliristoplier), but. deolinetl to 

acknowledge his favour or own his authoHty 
p. 81). Tht» ordtu* for his dis- 
charge was given on lo March IdoO-tR). 
lie was not uIIowvmI to return to his palace, 
but lived in lodgings till the Kestorution. 

His zeal ‘ in purging his diocese from 
disaflected ministers ' carrit'd him to great 
lengths. He ri‘sisted the rightful title ot 
Ilichard Ueynolds (father oi' Ivichiird Itey- 
Holds, bishop of Litictiln [q. v.]) to the 
rectory of lweveringtt)n, trying to put in 
his own nomima\ and when Charles 11 
bogged him ‘to givt» no further distur- i 
bailee,' he M)liintly sail!, ‘‘Sir, I know the 
way to the Tower"* (Kenxktt; Paren - 
ialia, p, 80). As visitor of IhUerliousc he 
appointed (l^l April 16(>8) Joseph Ileaumont 
(1010 U/JO) ^q. v.i to tile mastership 
‘ by a stretch of pcjwer ’ setting aside the 
nominations of the fellows, one of the 
nomiuees being Isaac Barrow (1080 1077) 
[q. V.] He spent over o,(KX)A in build- 
ing the m‘W eha])el at Pembroke Hall ( foun- 
dation laid 18 May 1008, linished 1000). 
His habits throughout life were those of a 
hardy scholar, up at live and seldom in bed 
till eleven. 

He died at Ely House, Holborn, on 2 1 April 
1007, and was buried in the cliapel he had 
built at Pembroke Hall, ('am bridge, the 
funeral oration, iu Latin, Ixdng delivered by 
John l^•arson (101.’>-I.0 j^O) 'q. v.j, tluui master 
of Trinity (printed in ‘ Parent alia,' p. 89). 
An early and line portrait, engraved by 
Van der Guclit, is in ‘ Parentalia ; ’ a crud^^ 
woodcut, evi<]ently a lilnmess, is on the 
title-page of ‘ Wren's Petition,’ 1012; other 
contemporary woodcuts ar<i mere carica- 
tures. He wore a rull*. llis wife Elizabeth 
( d. 8 Jllec. 1 (HO), whom he married on 1 7 A ug. 
1028, was born at Uing.shall, Sulfulk, 17 (Jet. 
1004. She i.s belli* ved to have been daugh- 
ter of Thomas Cut U r, and widow of .Robert 
Erownrigg ((ieneatof/ut, 1890, \i. 170). He 
had nine children, of whom several died in 
infancy. 

Wren published a sermon (1627) and a 
tract, ‘All Abandoning of the Sc;otish Co- 
venant,’ 1002, Ito, written ‘in prison,' and 
jiiiblished to T)re[)are his clergy for the re- 
nunciation of the covenant, in accordance 
with thf3 Uniformity Act. From a large 
book of ‘ critical meditations,' composed in 
tlie Tower, his son Matthew edited a volume 
of polemical interpretations of Scripture, in 
answer to the Kacoviari catechism, entitled 
‘Increpatio Earjesu,’ 1660, 4to ; it is in- 
cluded in the ‘ Critici Sacri,’ 1600, ix. fol. 

His eldest child, Matthew Wkex (1629- 


1072), born on 20 Adff, 1029, waa edu- 
cated at both umversities (M.A. Oxford 
9 Sept. UWl), was secretary to Clarendon 
1600-7), M.P. for St. Michael (1601-72), and 
secretary tO Janiea, duke of York (1667-72 ) ; 
he was one of the council of tlia Boyal So- 
ciety named in Charles II’s original caarter, 
dated 15 July 1662 fSmr, Ifist 1667, p. 
57)), and was a prommeht. membetr of the 
society. He died on 14 Jane 1672, being 
buried with his father at Pembroke Hair, 
Cambridge. He wrote : 1. ‘Considerations 
on Mr. llamngtOu’a . . . Cceana/ 1657, 12ino 
(iinon.) 2. ‘ Monarchy Asaorted ... in Virt^ 
dieation of the Considerations,* 1(559, 8vo ; 
2nd edit. 16(50, 8vo, to which Harrington 
replied in his ‘ Politicaster,* London, 167)9, 
8vo. 

Other sons were 'lliomad Wren (1688- 
1679), M.D. and LL.IX, an original IMl.S., 
areh(leacon of Ely 1668; Charles Wren (<i. 
1681); and Sir William Wren (16:59 1689), 
knighted 1685, M.P. for Cambridge 1685 7 
( Gejualoyisty 1879, iii. 814, v. ^10), Tlie 
bishop’s (laughter, ^^usan, was second wife of 
Sir Uobert Wright [q. v.] 

[Stephen Wren’s Parentalia, 1760, cootains a 
life of Matthew Wren, with appendix of docu- 
ments (at p. 138 is a valuable list of tamily dates 
to 1062 by the bisliop). On this is founded the 
article in Hiogni[>hia Britannica, 1763, vi. 4363. 
Wren’s Anat<>my (KM 1)1.9 bitter but contains 
facts ; The Wren’s XeH Defiled (1641) and 
My ter (1041) are lampoon.s; A Mpst Strango 
LetK-r ( IG42) is am .evido\|t forgery. See also 
Prynne's Canter! /unVs Doornc, 1616; floylyn’s 
Cypri inu.s Anglicns, 1068; Wliarton’s Troubles 
I jind Tryal of Laud, 1675; Lloyd's Memoiros, 
i 1608, p. 61 1 ; Wood’s Atheor© Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 

“ 5 ; Pairr’s Life of Ussher, 1686, p. 393; Ken- 

tt’s Register, 1728; Granger’s Biogr. llist. of 
Knshind, 1779.ii. L^7 ; Peck's Desiderata Curiosa, 
1779. ii. 336; Le Neve’s Fasti (HiirdTjf), 185 1; 
Gairdincr’a Hist, of England, 1884, viii. 224; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1.50O-1714.] A. G. 

WRENCH, EENJAMIN (1778-1843), 
actor, was born in 1778 in London, whero^ 
his father occupied ‘a lucrative appointment 
ill the exchequer.* He seems to have been 
grandson of Sir Benjamin Wrench, M.D., of 
Norwich (rf. 1747, aged 82) (see Ncten and 
Queries^ 5th ser. v. 48). His father died be- 
fore he reached his seventh year, and having 
declined a proffered living and a commission 
in the army oflered by General Tryon, a re- 
lative, Wrench adopted the stage as a pro- 
fession, making his first appearance at Stam- 
ford. Whatever ability he liad was slow m 
ripening, and he had to rehearse for four- 
teen days the part of Francis in the ‘StraMcr 
before he could be allowed to essay it. Mrs. 
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llobinson Taylor, the manager of the Not- \ 
tingham circuit, whom ho married, coached ; 
him carefully and brought out such ability } 
as he possessed. He then joined in York 
the company of TateWilkinson, whose praise 
he obtained, arid proceeded to Edinburgh, 
where with complete success he played 
Othello,. Gossamer, Job Thornberry, and 
Jererriy Diddler. 

When Robert William EJliston [q. v.] in 
13 ^ quilted Bath, he was replaced by 
Wrench, who made his appearance on 5 Jan. 
I 8 O 5 as Gossamer ini * Laugh when you can,’ • 
and Walter in * Children in the Wood.’ ; 
Cheveril in Holcroft’s * Deserted Daughter,’ ; 
Aircourt in O’KeeflVs ‘Lie of the Day,’: 
Young Rapid in ‘ Cure for the Heartache,’ 
Doricourt in the ^ Belle’s Stratagem,’ Ro- 
lando in ' Honeymoon,’ Sir Robert Ramble 
in ‘ Every one has his Fault,’ Beauchamp in 

* Which is the ’Man ? ’ Job Thornberry in ; 

* John Bull,’ Jeremy Diddler in ^ Raising j 
the Wind,’* Sir Charles Racket in ' Three 
Weeks after Marriage,’ and Jalfier in ‘Venice 
Preserved,’ follotved <luring the season, which 
was the last in the old Bath theatre. In the 
new liouseWrench opened on 26 Oct. 1805 as 
Percy in the ‘ Ciistle Sped re,’ He played dur- 
ing the season Archer in ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,’ 
Orlando, Belcour in ‘West Indian, ’and I’edro 
in the ‘Pilgrim.’ lie then returned to York, 
and while there receiV^ed an offer from Drury 
I^no, where he appeared, witli the company 
then temporarily occupying the Lyceum, as 
‘Wrench from Bat4;i and York,’ playing on 
7 Oct. 1809 Belcour in ‘ West Indian’ and 
Tristram Fickle in the ‘ Weathercock.* 
Prank Heartall in the ‘Soldier’s Daughter,’ 
Lenitive in the ‘Prize,’ Howard in Rey- 
nolds’s ‘ Will,’ Marplot, Frederick in ‘ Poor 
Gentleman,’ Captain Absolute, Benedict, 
Charles Austencourt in ‘ Man and Wife,’ 
Delaval in ‘Matrimony,’ Colonel Lambert in 

‘ Hypocrite,’ Storm in ‘ Ella Rosenberg,’ 
Loveless in ‘Trip to Scarborough,’ Millamour 
in ‘ Know your own Mind,’ with some other 
parts in wiiich he had been seen in Bath, 
were giv’en in his first season ; he was also 
seen as the first Henry Torringham in Cobb’s 
‘ Sudden A rri vals ’ ( 1 9Dec. 1809), a|id Edward 
Lacey in ‘Hiches/ adapted by Sir James 
Bland Burges from Massinger^s ‘ City Madam.’ 
Qenest says ho showed himself a good actor, 
but was no adequate substitute for Elliston. 

At Drury Lane he remained until 1815, 
adding to his repertory Sir Harry Beagle in 
tke ‘Jealous Wife,’ Marquis in ‘Midnight 
Hour,’ Duke in ‘ Honeymoon,’ Beverley in 
‘ All in theWrong,'Floriville"in ‘ Dramatist,’ 
Duke’s Servant in ‘ High Life below Stairs,’ 
the Copper Captain, Dick in ‘ Heir-at-Law,’ 
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Gratiano, Frank in ‘School for Authors/ 
Major Belford in ‘Deuce is in him/ Bob 
Handy in ‘ Speed the Plough,’ and Count 
Basset in ‘Provoked Husband.’/ He played 
a few original characters in obscure plays of 
Masters, Millingen, Leigh, and other for- 
gotten dramatists, among which may bo 
named Qaspar in the ‘Kiss,’ taken by Clarke 
from the ‘ Spanish Curate ’ of Fletcher, 31 Oct..; 
1811; Sir Frederick Fillamour in Mrs. 
LeFanu’s ‘ Prejudice/ 1 1 April 1812; Cap- 
tain Blumenfield in ‘ How to die for Love/ 
taken from Kotzebue, 21 May; Professor 
Trifleton in Horace Smith’s ‘ First Impres- 
sions/ 30 Oct. 1813; Captain Enrico in- T. 
Dibdin’s ‘ Who’s to have her?’ 22 Nov. ; and 
Volage in Henry Siddons’s ‘ Policy,’ 14 Oct. 
1814. 

He left Drury Lane in 181 5, and divided his 
time between the Lyceum and the country— 
Birmingham, Bristol, Dublin, and other large 
towns. At tlie Lyceum he was on 29 Aug. 
1818 the first Wing in Peakes ‘ Amateurs 
and Actors,’ the first Jenkins in ‘Gretna 
Green,’ and the first Sir .lohn Freeman in 
‘ Free and Easy.’ In 18*20, as Captain Somer- 
ville in * Capers at Canterbury/ he made his 
first- appearance at the Adelphi, where he 
made perhaps his greatest success on 26 Xov. 
1821 as Corinthian Tom in Moncrieff’s ‘Tom 
and Jerry, or Life in London.’ 

On I Oct. 182() he appeared for the first 
time at Cov'cnt Garden, enacting Rover in 
‘Wild Oats,’ He played Volatile in ‘Wife’s 
Stratagem,’ Antipbolus of Syracuse, Lord 
Trinket in ‘Jealous Wife,’ Sponge in ‘A 
Race fur a Dinner,’ Duretete in the ‘In- 
constant,’ Tom Shufiietoii in ‘ John Bull,’ 
Almaviva in ‘ Marriage of Figaro/ and was 
the first Pedrillo in Dimond’s ‘ Seraglio,’ 
24 Nov. ; Itosambert in Moncrieff’s ‘ Som- 
nambulist, 10 Feb. 1828; and Aiifait in 
‘ Little Offerings,’ 26 April. During the fol- 
lowing season he was lh)c]iester in ‘ Charles 
the Second,’ Mercutio, Kite in the ‘Recruit- 
ing Ollicer,’ Valcour, an original part, m 
Pocock’s ‘Home, Sweet Home/ 19 March 
1829; Peter Shock in ‘ Master’s Rival,’ and 
Frankly in ‘Suspicious Husband.’ In 1829- 
1830, where the records of Genest end, he was 
the first Tarleton in Somerset’s ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Early Days,’ 29 Oct. 1829; Quickset 
in the ‘Phrenologists,’ 12 Jan. 1830; Richard 
Jones in the ‘ Wigwam,’ founded on Cooper’s 
‘ Pioneers,’ 1 2 April ; Captain Fervid in tbo 
• Colonel,’ 4 May, He was also seen as 
Captain TickaU in ‘ Husbands and Wives/ 
Baron Wolfenstein in the ‘Poacher,’ and 
Flutter in ‘ Belle’s Stratagem.’ He had 
made a great success at the Lyceum in ‘ He 
lies like Truth,’ and was at that house when 

u 
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(16 Feb. 18:50) it was burnt to the ground, in May 1681, when she fought a brilliant 
In 18:U, in the rebuilt liou^e, Wrench and action with seven Alfferino pirates. After 
Keeley made a gre>at hit in Oxenford^^ *I Keiupthomo’s death Wrenu took the cOto- 
and my Doubh'.* Uii 30 Oct. at the llay- muna and beat off the enemy. Ilia gallantry 
market he was tlio lirst Oaleh Cliizzler in*! was rewarded by hia nromotion to the com- 
*llut however’ hy Henry Mayliew and maud of the Nonsucn on 9 Aug. 1681. In 
Venry Haylis. Tn*1840 WVeiu h was at the May 1082 he was moved into the Centurion, 
Olympic. ' His last engagement was at the to which, still in the Mediterranean j he was 
Tlaymarket, On 21 Oct. 184:5 lie died at reappointed in May 1686. In 1687-8 ho 
his lodgings in T’ickett Place, London, in I commanded the Mary Uose, and ii| Septem- 
his sixty-vsixth year. Wrench and Manly, ' her 1688 he was appointed to the Qreen\Vlch. 
an actor, were engaged respec'tively to Miss j one of the ships at the Noro ’with Lord 
and ^Irs. Taylor of Nottingham, but ultU ' Dartmouth during the critical October [see 
matcly changed partners, AVrencii marrying Lkuok, Okouob, Loud Dartmodtii]; from 
AFrs. Taylor and Manly her daughter, this appointment he was superseded a'fter the 
Wivnch's marrijige was not liappy. He revolution. In 16PO, however, he was ap- 
was charged with leaving his wife nocessi- pointed to the Norwich of forty-eight guns, 
tons while he indulged in tavern dissipations, and in October 1601 Avas ordered out to the 
His wife had formerlv. as Mrs. Taylor, been AVesr Indies in puccession to Lawrence 


an actress of some ability (see T/ic.y)iftfi iJic-- 
tionan/, under Taylor [^Alrs. llobinson]). 

In the country Wrench played a large 
round of comic characters, including Charles 
Surface, Dr, Pangloss, Captain Absolute, and 
many ot hers. Wrench was a good comedian, 
but never reached the lirst rank, ( Ixberry, 
Avho played with liiin at many theatre.^, 
speaks of him as kiiock-knee<l,nnd say.s that, 
adopting Llliston as model, he copied his 
nasal twang and drawling doubtful (lelivery, 
mistook abniptnes.s for liiimour, and Avas 
less a gentli'inati on tli«' stagt* tlian a ‘ blood.’ 

AVrencii Avas medium heiglit, light com- 
plexioued, Avitli high shoulders and Hut 
features. A portrait oi' him, by Sharpe, as 
AVing in ^ Aniatpiirs and Actor.^,’ and oik? 
by De AVildfi as Sir Freeruan in CFrce and | 
P]asy,’ are in the Aljithews collection in the j 
Carrick. His port mil as Bclniour is in Ox- j 
berry’s ‘ Dramatic Puography,’ and as Bene- j 
dick in tlie * Theatrical Inqnisitor ’ for j 
.fan nary 1811 . ' 

[Oxberry’s Dramali** Biography, vol. Ia". ; 
Genc^t's Acromit of the. English Stage; Dra- 
matic and AlnsicHl Kevi^-w, Novtiiibcr 1813 ; 
Theatrical Inquisitor, vol. iv. ; Aleinoirs of 
Murideii: Donaldson s Jtecol lections of an Actor; 
Authentic Me/noirs of tlje Gn-en Boom, ii.d! 
( 1814 ) ; Theatrical Looker-on, Birminglmni, 
1823 ; Biography of the British SUige, 1824 * 
fiont. Mag. 1844 . i. 438 . | ,J. K. 

RALPH (f/.. 1602), commo- 
df)re, Avas on 18 April 1672 appointed com- 
maiichu’ of the HopcAA’cll tiresliip, and in the 
following year of the Bose dogger. After j 
the ])eaceA\dth Holland he Avas lieutenant of ! 
the. Ibiserve; in 1677 he Jind command of' 
the fireship Young Sprngge ; in 1670 lie w^as * 
lieutenant of the Kingfisher in the Mediter- j 
ranean Avitli Alorgan Kempthorne [see under 
K I'.MPTnoKM*:, Siu Jf)UN], and aa’us so .still 


AV right [q. a .] He sailed from Plymouth on 
26 liec., and after a most favourable passage 
nrrive<l at Barbados on 16 Jan. 1691-2, 
Avhtm liis force consisted of the Mary and, 
beside.s the Norwich, tiA*e 4tli-nites, ships of 
' from forty to fifty guns, ite had orders to 
: .^end one of these with the trade to Jamaica; 
bnl , HTeiving intelligence that the French 
Aver<' in grentcT force than had been supposed, 
he detached two on this duty. Then, on a 
ri'port lliat a squsulron of nine French ships 
AA’as cruising off Barbados, he strengthened 
his force with two hired merchant ships, 
and put to sea on .30 Jan. Not meet^g 
Avith the enemy in a cruise of five days, he 
returned to Barbudo.'^, and, Apprehending that 
tho Avhole French fleet had gone to Jamaica, 
he sailed again on i7Teb. On the 21st off 
D<‘sirade he sighted the French fleet of more 
than t hreti times his strength — eighteen ships 
of from frjrty to sixty guns, Avith some six 
or .^<‘veii fireships and tenders. Iri face of 
such odds, AA^renn drew back, but was the 
ne.xt morning attadjed by their full force. 
After a sharp action of four hours’ duration, 
W’renn found himself able to draw off and 
retire unpursued— * the bravest action 
formed in the AVest Indies durinj^ the war* 
(Lkdiakd, p. 655). He returneu to Barba- 
dos, Avhere a sickness carried off a gjreat many 
of the men, and, among others, AVrenh hittt* 
.self. 

[Charnock’s Bingr. Nav. i. 880 ; L^lardV 
Naval Hist. pp. 663-6; Cplomb^s Nai^al War- 
fare ( 1 St od.). pp. 258-9,] ^ . J; Kv L. 

AVREY, Sin BO0RCHIBR (d. im), 

duellist, son of Sir Chichester Wfey,.i^ond 
baronet, by Anne, widftw of Lionel Cranfield, 
curl of Middlesex, and daughter hnd coheireee 
of 1‘klAvard Bourchier, fourth earl of Bath (d, 
1636 ). The AA’ reys had lived for generations 
at TVbigh, Cornwall, but by the marriage 
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of Sir Chichester with Lady Aime they be- 
came possessors of Tawrtock, thenceforth 
the family seat. . ^ 

Sir Bourchier Wrey commanded a regi- 
ment of horse- after the Restoration, am 
served under the t)uke of Monmduth. II< 
was M.P, for Liskeard from 1078 to 1679j 
was returned for the county of Devpn 1085^ 
and sat for Liskeard 1 689to 1 09G. He fought 
a du^ with Thomas Bulkeloy, M.P. for Beau- 
maris, in Hyde Park on 4 Fob. 1691-2, in 
which Luttrell notes that of the six men en- 
ga^d as principals and seconds five were 
M.P.s. Two of the seconds were slightly 
wounded. * In May 1694 he fought another 
duel with James Praed of Trevethowe, M.P. 
for St. Ives, at Falmouth, and * was run 
through the body, Mr. Praed being only hurt 
slightly in the face.^ On 1 .Tune he was re- 
ortedT dead of his wound, but lived until 
1 July 1690, when Luttrell notes that Sir 
Bourchier AVrey and Captain Pitts, both 
M.P.s, are dead. He was buried in Taw- 
stock church. I fa married Florence, daugh- 
ter of Sir John llolle. 

His grandson, Sir Bourchier Wrey 
(1714-1784), dilettante, born in 1714, be- 
came fifth baronet on the death of his father. 
Sir Bourchier Wrey, in 1726 His mother. 
Diana, was daughter of John Rolle of Steven- 
slone. A fter attending AVinchester College, 
he matriculated from New College, Oxford, 
on §1 Oct. 1732. lie was elected M.P. for 
Barnstaple, 20 Jan. 1747-8, and became a 
member of the Society of Dilettanti in 1742. 
He went to Bremen, Hamburg, and Liibeck 
in 17«52 as a delegate of the ‘Society for 
carrying on the Herring Fishery,’ and sne- 
ceeded in these ports and at Copenhagen in 
arranging better terms for the Fnglish fisher- 
men. lie rebuilt the pier at Ilfracombe in 
1761. There are several of his letters among 
the Newcastle correspondence in the British 
Museum manuscripts. In them he speaks 
of his 2eal for his majesty and hia minivers ; 
asks for a living in Devott for his brother as 
‘a proof that those that exert themselves 
towards the support of Liberty in Times of 
Confusion and Rebellion are entitled to its 
benefits in the days of Tranquillity,’ dated 
November 1748, alluding apparently to ‘the 
’45 ’ when there were some disturbances in 
Exeter. He died on 13 April 1784, and 
was buried in Tawatock church, whtf e is a 
pyramidal monument to him and ms two 
wivesi for thb first of whom there is a long 
Latin epitaph ih4he ^ Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
of 1761. He married, first, in 1749, Mary, 
d.aughter of John Edwards of Highgate 
(she died without issue' in 1761); and se- 
condly^ in 1755, Ellen, daughter of John 


Thresher of Bradford in AViltshire. He was 
succeeded as sixth baronet by bis eldest sOn 
Bourchier. Ills portrait was painted by 
George Knapton in 1744 ; he is represented 
with a punch-bowl, on which is inscribed 
‘ Dulce est desipere in loco.’ 

[Luttrell s Brief Relatiou ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. ; Lysons’s Devon; Oust and Colvin's His- 
tory of tlio Society of Dilettanti ; Notes and 
Queries, ftth ser. viil. 473.] E. L. R. 

WRIGHT, ABRATIAAI (1611-1690), 
divine and author, son of Richard Wright, 
silk-dyer, of London, was born in Black >S wan 
Alley, Thames Street, 23 Doc. 1611 ; appa- 
rently his father was the Richard Wright 
w'ho was warden of the Merchant Ttnrlors’ 
Company, 1600-1, 1606-7, and master 1611- 
1612. He was sent to the Mercers’ chapel 
school in Clieapside, and was afterwards 
from 1626 at Alerchaut Taylors’ school. Ho 
was elected scholar of 8t. John’s College, 
Oxford, on 11 Juno 1029, and matriculated 
on 13 Nov. (certificate of his signing the 
articles in Hint MSS. Comm. 2nd llep. App. 
i. 78), He was especially favoured by .Tuxon 
for his good elocution. He was elected 
fellow of his college in 1632, graduated B.A. 
on 16 May 1633, and ALA. on 22 April 1637, 

When Laud received Charles I in St, 
John’s on 30 Aug. 1636, AV’right delivered 
the S])cech welcoming the king to the new 
library (the verses are printed in his Peir- 
nasms Biceps, 1656), and after dinner he 
acted in the play ‘ Love’s Hospital,’ by 
George AVild [q.v.l, before the king and queen. 
St. .Tohn’s had long been famous for its 
plays (see CAnsi7?ias Prince, London, 
1816; and Narcissus, London, 1893), and 
‘ was at that time so well furnished as that 
they did not borrow any one actor from any 
college in town ’ (Laud, Hist, of his Chan- 
cellorship of O.vford'). AVright is said him- 
self to have written a comic interlude 
called ‘ The Reformation,’ acted at ISt. .Tohn’s 
bout 1631 (Warton’s edition of Milton’s 
Poems, 1785, pp. 602-3). 

On 27 Sept. 1 637 AVright was ordained 
deacon by Francis White (1664 P-1638) [q.v.], 
')ishop of Ely, in the chapel of Ely House. In 
he same year he published at Oxford a collec- 
ion of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
pigrams, which he called ‘ Delitiae Delitia- 
um.’ On 22 Dec. 1639 he was ordained 
iriest by Bancroft, bishop of , Oxford, in 
“ybrist Church Cathedral. He soon became 
. popular preacher, and preached before the 
ing, before the university, and at St. Paul’s 
Wool), Athena Oxon, iv. 275; cf. HUt. 
MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. App. i. 79). 

In August 1645 he was presented to the 

il2 
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Oakham, Ilatliuul, bv .1 u\.m, hi>i ; in !iis prefac*^ to tlm Christian reader 'ho 
oon.^tunt patron, but lie was imi iiuluctod, ■ diH'lares to show ‘what a scholar may do 
as ho refused in take tli.‘ covenant (cf. his i uiort* than a morn preacher^ and that there 

potun to Jii\on in He , isa v^ttst dirtertmcebl'tweeiiflhop-boardhreed- 

wiisexpelled from his ft'IIowship hy the par- ' iii;^ and tjic Cnivwsi ties/ and he disparaj^es 
• liameutary commission (Wilson, Ifisf. of the ijjnonuU preaching of the day. 6. ‘A 
Mrrr/ifntf Taylors Schiud, ii. and Im*- ! rractical (\miinonfary on the Psalms/ KMJI, 
eame tutor to tho son of Sir James (inine j London (W'oodalso mentions a commentary 
or (Iraharn ut IVokliam, and ‘read tlic j on the lVntatiMieli,n.d.) He loft Other manu- 
cofumon prayer on all Sundays and lioly j scripts behind him (W'ooD, Athente. Ox<m.\ 
days, and on ])riiicij)al feasts In* jireaclied some an* amonnr tho manuscripts of Mr* 
and adiiiiiii>iered. About Iddo he was , HromIey-J>a veil port at lia^inton). 
l.r.'vailoJ wi(h ti) le:iv« IVckliam aiul j [Wooil’s Fiisti iiml Athena Oxon, ir. 275; 
tf) liv«> in l.on(bn, ’vvlicr.- lie was olio-ifii I Jtdbiiison’s KegistiT.jfAIerehant Taylors' .‘School; 
by the parishioners of Sr. Olave in Silver * AVilson’s IJibLury of Mo reha ut Taylors’ School ; 
Street to bt* their minister and to re-, Laud's AVorks ; \A'rif2:ht'» Hist, and Antiquities 
ciMve ilu^ ])ndit.s that little parisli, of ; of Rutlaml, p. 85. There are lives of Abraham 
which he was in olVect the rector, tlioug'h W riplit in (.'halm* rs’s Iliugr. Diet, vol.xxxii. and 
formally to take aeliial possession of the ^bo I'iograjJiie rniverselle.] AV, H, It. 
living he Wv)iild not (as his neart*st relation WRIGHT, I'HWV.VUD ( loo8?~1615), 
hath told me), bt‘cause he would av«jid mat hematieian and hydrographcr, younger 
oaths and obligations ' ( W’oon, Atfunue sou of Henry Wright of Garveston, Norfolk, 

Oion.) lie continued to minister there four ‘ medioeri.s fortune/ was born at Garveston 
years, according to tlu* rites of th*.* church about 1058. His older brother, Thomas, was 
of Kngland, but was obliged to withdraw enten‘d at (^aiu.s CoUoge, (.'Cambridge, in 
in Itk)!). Uu the liestoration lie was fiflered April 1574, then aged 18. Kdward was 
a chaplaincy to Klizabeth of JJolieinia, but he entered, also at (^^aius ('ollege, as a sizar in 
declined it and look possession of his living December 1570, being presumably about two 
t>t Oakham. H»* refiiM?d several pr»‘fiTmeul> y»;ars younger than Thomas, He graduated 
and lived (juietlv in the country, bu.'‘«y with ' H.A. in 15^0- 1^ was a scholar of tno college 
his pari.sh and his garden (cf. 7//>7. MSS. i 1581- 4, graduated AI.A. in loBl, and waa 
Comm, ihid Hep. i. d9(j, 51)8). He died on ! a fellow 1587-1)0. When and in what eir- 
Iriday, 1) May KilH), and was buried in cumstances W right turned his attentimi to 
Oakham cliurch, 11<* married, in l(»4d, Jane, ^ nautical matters is doubtful. *It is certain 
daughter of .lames Stone ot A'amton, Ox- i that he accompanied tne Earl of Cumberland 
fordshire. His .son.Iame.s ( U)13-171:5) [see Cliffoku, Gr^OROK, third Earl OF CuM- 

wa> a noted antiquary and mail of letters. \ nKULANu] in Ills voyage to the Azores in 
W right s works have each some peculiar * 1589, and that ho wrote an ac(!Ount of tho 
interest. Ibsides the ‘ Delitiio Delitiarum ’ ' voyage; but in that lie mentions os one of 
and some lire's in ‘ 1* lo.s 15ritannicus,M )xford, • the gentlemen wdth Cumberland, ‘ Captain 
he was uut lior ol : 1. ‘ Xovissima St raf- | Kdw'ard Carelesso, alias Wrigjit, who in 
iordii,’ a highly eulogistic acciiunt of Went- j Sir Francis Draki^’s Wc.st Indian voyage to 
worth, ‘ in the style of Tacitus.’ This wa.s ; St. Domingo and Cartagena was captain of 
printed by Dr. P. Bliss and Dr. B. Bandinel ! tlio Hope/ that is in 1585 '6. The natural 
ill Hllstoricallhipers of theBoxhurghe Club/ j conclusion is that the Wright who com- 
pt. i. London, 1849. 1 In* editors say (p.vi); ' nianded the Hope in 1585 was the Wright 

‘ WT* haves(!eiiavoliimeof manuscript collec- I who was with Cumberland as a matheina- 
ticms made by Weight in his youth, probably j tician in 1589, though it seems to bo con- 
when at college, which is here memtioned, j tradicted by a statement of Wright’s in 
because it contains some early and original 1599 tliat his ‘ first employment at sea was 
criticisms on Shakespeare. 2. ‘ Parnassii.s • now more than ten years sinco.^ Again, it 
Biceps, or severall choice pi*.*ces of Poetry, is doubtful whether'he had any later service 
composed by lln^ best wits tliatAV(.*re in both at sea ; for though in the manuscript annals 
of the I'nivcrsities before their dissolution, : of Caiiis College it is stated that he ‘made a 
with an enistle. in the behalf of those now voyage to the Azores with the Earl ofCum- 
doublysecludc^d and 8ef|ucstered members, by berland, for which, by royal mandate, leave 
one who himself is none/ London, 1059. of absence was granted him by the college?, 

:k ‘ Five Sermons/ 1650; in the style re- | 11 May 1593’ (Venn), it seems possible that 
s])ectivcly of Bishop Andrewes, Bishop Hall, the annalist wrote the date in error; the 
Dr. Aluyne, and Mr. Cartwright, tlie presby- more so as there is no mention of his having 
tcruin way, and the independent way. These leave from the college in 1689, when he was 
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equally a fellow. We have, too, his own 
reference to himself as a landsman, with an 
apology for his seeming presumption in 
writing of nautical matters. But, in fact, 
with the exception of liis account of the 
voyage of 1589 (published separately in 
1599, and also in Ilahluyt’s ‘ Briucipal Navi- 
gations,* ii. ii. 11»1), all his nautical writings 
relate to navigation considered as a branch 
of mathematics. It is on these that his fame 
rests. He did, in fact, effect a complete 
revolution in the science, bringing to it for the 
first time a sound mathematical training. 

From a very early date navigators had 
used a plane chart, in whioli the meridians, ' 
represented by parallel straight lines, were j 
crossed at equal distances by parallels of j 
latitude, the degrees of latitude and longi- | 
tilde being thus shown of equal length. ! 
Such a chart liad not only the great fault of j 
grossly distorting the ratio of longrli to ! 
breadth, but, from the navigator’s point of ! 
view, the still greater one of not permitting j 
the course from one place to another to be 
laid off at sight. What was wanted was a 
chart which would show as a straight line 
the curve drawn on a globe cutting each 
meridian at a constant angle. Such a curve, 
it may be said, is called by navigators a 
rhumb, or rhumb line. Now, a year or two 
before Wright was born, Mercator in Hol- 
land had attempted to draw such a chart 
(1596) by lengthening the degrees of latitiuh' 
in some rough proportion to the lengthening I 
of the degrees of loflgitudo, apparently by 
noting on the sphere whore the rhumbs cut 
the meridians ; but tliese charts were not 
thought much of by navigators, and when 
Wright first went to sea he found the old 
piano chart still in common use. The pro- 
Mem, as it appeared to him, was to devise a j 
chart in which the degrees of latitude should 
be lengthened in the same proportion as the 
degrees of longitude were when the meri- 
dians were represented by parallel straight 
lines. 

The solution of this problem is now easy 
by the use of the integral calculus, but in 
1589 vei^ lit^Je was known of the doctrine 
of limits, even in its most elementary form. 
Wliat little was known Wright applied ; he 
arrived at a correct and practical answer to 
the question, and constructed a table for 
lengthening the degrees of latitude such as 
is now commonly printed as a * table of 
meridional parts,* Wright’s first table was 
very rough, and he himself was doubtful of 
its practical value; but when Houdius in 
Germany without acknowledgment, and Tho- 
mas Blundevillc (^. v.^ in England with 
acknowledgment (JSxerctses, 1594, p. 3265), 


adopted it, and others were preparing to 
put the method forward as their own, he 
conceived the time had come to claim it 
publicly, and in 1599 published ‘Certaine 
Errors in Navigation, arising eitlmr of the 
ordinarie erroneous making or using of the 
sea chart, com passe, crosse statte, and tables^ 
of declination of the sunne and fixed starres, 
detected and corrected* (sm. 4 to, London, 
printed for Valentine Simms; 2nd edit, 
1610, with additions; 3rd edit, [see Moxomt, 
JosKPii], 1657; there is a beautiful copy of 
the rare first edition in the Grenville Library, 
British Museum. In this the question of 
the chart was fully and clearly discussed, 
once for all, as a mathematical problem. 
Practically speaking, the so-called Mercator’s 
charts in use at the present time are drawn 
on tlio ])rojection laid down by Wright. 

Wriglit is said to have been tutor to 
Prince Henry, a report whicli seems corro- 
borated by the dedication to the prince of 
th(i second edition of the ‘ Certaine Errors.* 
It is also said that he conceived the plan of 
bringing water to London by a canal, which 
was known as the New Kivor, ‘ but by the 
tricks of others lie was hindered from com- 
pleting the work lie had begun.* lie waus 
appointed by Sir Thomas Smith (Smythe) 
[q. V.] and (f^ir) John Wolstenholme [q. v.J 
to lecture on navigation, which he did in 
Smy tile’s house, till in 1614 the matter was 
taken up by the court of the East India 
Company, and Wright was appoiiitiKl by 
them at a salary of 50/. a year to lect ure 
on navigation, to examine their journals and 
mariners, niid to prepare their plots. He 
died in London in 1615, ‘ vir morum sim- 
plicitate et candoro omnibus gratus.’ Ho 
was married and left one son, Samuel, who 
entered at Gains College in 1612, and died 
apparently in 1616. 

Besides the ^Certaine Errors’ and the 
‘ Voyage to the Azores,* Wright published : 

1. ‘ The Haven finding Art, or the way to 
find any Haven or place at Sea by the lati- 
tude and variation* (1599, sm, 4to) ; an 
adaptation and extension of Simon Stevin’s 
‘ De Ilavenvinding,* which was translated 
into Latin by the elder Groot under the 
Jiitlo of * AtfjLfV€vptriKff sive portuum investi- 
gandorum ratio.’ Bearing in mind that there 
was then absolutely no way of determining 
the longitude at sea, the proposal was to 
determine a position by the latitude and 
variation of the compass, assumed as con- 
stant in the same place, which is only 
approximately true for a few years. 2. * The 
Description and Use of the Sphuere ’ (16lS, 
sm. 4to). 3. ^A Short Treatise of Dialling ’ 
(1614, sm. 4to). 4, ‘A Descrix)tion of 
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Napier's Table of l^ogarithms,’ translated by a burlesque of ‘ Kichord 1 II.’ On 29 Oct. he 
E. W. (lOlfi, 12mo, posthumous, edited by was Criquet, a valet, in Selby'a < Mysterious 
Saxnuel Wright). Stranger.’ Ho also played at the Princess’s 

[Venn's Biogr. Hist, of Ooiiville nn.l Cuius in a farce called ‘ Wilful Murfer,’ and in S 
Obllpge ; C, Huttou s l-'Ji.ltw opliiciil and ]Mathe- burlesque by A'lJecket of ‘ Alnadiu/ and waa 
mafioal Diet. : Jaino.s Wilson’s Dis'^ortation on seen at tlio Strand. In February 1846 he 
■the Uist. of Navigation, prefixed to .1. Robert* was the hero of * Mother and Child are doing 
son’s Navigation (4th ed. 1780); renny Cyclo- well/ and at Faster he played in Buckatoue^ 
piedia ; Reos's Cyclopa’dia, Soe also II, W. ‘ l*oor Jack/ 

Jeans's Problems in Astronomy and Navigation, After a lo;ig absence, duo to illneBS, here* 
pp. P27-30,] J. K. L. appeared at the Adelplii on 1 Sept. 1846 aa 

WRIGHT, KDWAUD RirilARl) i Pmrbillon in Stirling’s * Clnrisse, or the Mer* 
(18i;5--18r)9),aetor,lH)rninlLSl8,wasiiitrade, | chant’s Daughter/ OniU Dec. he waa Tilly 
and became a citizen of London and a mem' j Slowbov in Stirling’s aduptatioa of the 
ber of t h(' Skinners’ (\>mpan y. A fter acting, j ‘ Cricket, on the Ifcarth/ lie was very popu* 
in Se])teLnl)er 1882 at the Margate Tlieatre, j lar in Tjiston’s rdle of Paul Pry, waa the first 
Jolin Reeve’s part of .^fal*nladuke Magog in Smear in * J.)omestic Cookery/ and appeared 
the ‘ Wreck A>liore ’ of Rnckstone, lu' was j in Madison Morton’s ‘Seeing Wright/ In 
seen in London, in at llio Qiu^eii’s ' lloll’s ‘ Leoline, or Life’s Trial/ he was, on 

Tlieatre. After a time spent on the stage in • 2 Feb. 184(>, the first Apollo Kit, a rheu- 
Birmingham and Bristol, he came to tlie St. inatic dancing mnstcT, ana on 16 March the 
♦ James’s I’healre, tlien built and opened hy first Chesterlield Honey bun in Coyne’s ‘ Did 
John Brnharn [q. v.], and on tlie first night you ever send your wife to Camberwell P ’ 
made his earliest rocognisc^d appearance as a : In July he played in I’eake’s ‘ Devil of Mar- 
comedian, on 29 Sept. 1 887, us Sjilash in the . seilles, or the Spirit of Avarice/ and in 
‘Young Widow/ and Fitzcloddy in a farce Buekstone’s ‘ Maid of the Milking-pail and 
called ‘ Methinks I see my Prather,’ Ili.s re- . in August in ‘ Mario Diicange’ and in the 
ception was favourable. On 20 March 1888 • ‘ .fudgment of Paris/ a burlesque, in which 
he was the original Wigler in Selby’s * Vnlet ' he was Venn.s. Aeis Moccasain, in the 
do Sham/ At this housij, too, he was tlie first ! ‘Jockey (8ub/ belonged to Octobtv‘r. He 
Simmons in Haynes Bayly’s ‘ Spitallndds nlayed'in the same month in ‘ Mrs. Gamp’s 
Weaver/ On 8 Dec. 188i8 at the Adelplii, | Tea and 'fum out,’ and was seen in Selby’s 
destined to be his home, and with which hi.s | ‘ Phantom Dancers,’ In March 1847 hollas 
fame is principally associali’d, lie was the first ! in Buck.^toiie’s ‘ Flowers of the Forest/ end 
Daffodil Primro.se, a valet in Stirling’s ‘Grace | in the same month eifacted Jefn Bagga in 
Darling, or the Wn‘ck at and on 28 Oct. i the ‘Wandering Minstrel.’ In Peake’s 
1839 the first Shot bolt in Buckstone’vS ‘Jack ' ‘Title-deeds’ (22 June 1847) he was a lite* 
Sheppard.’ II eal.^o played in a bnrletta called | rary hack, and on 26 July, in Coyne’s ‘ How 
‘The Giant of Pah'.«itine.’ During one year j to Settle Accounts with your Laundress^’ a 
he visited the Princ(‘ss’s ; then, returning to j fashionable tailor. Other parts to which 
the Adelplii, remained there, with thee.xcep- his name appears are Alderman Cute in the 
tion of visits of a hiw days or weeks to the ‘Chimes/ by Murk Lemon and A’Becket*; 
Strand, tlie Standard, or other house.s, until Alniidor in ‘St. George and the Dragon; ’ 
the year of his deatli. His constant assoclute.s ! Chatterton Cbopkins in ‘This House to bo 
were Paul Bedford and, in his later years, let/ a skit on the sale of Shakespeare’s house; 
Miss AVoolgar (Mrs. Alfred Mellon). ja comic servant in Peake’s ‘ Qabrielli;’ 

At the A delphi Wright made his first con- 1 Green in ‘A Thumping Ltsgacy ; ’ Restless 
spicuoiis success, in 1842, as Tittlebat Tit- I Wriggle in the ‘ Hop-pickers ’(Mareh 1848); 
mouse in 1 lake’s adaptation of Warren’s ‘ Ten Deepl y Dive in ‘ Who li ves w; ^ a part 

Thousanda Year.’ lie also played Adelgi.sa , in the ‘ Haunted Man ; ’ Tomin the ‘ Devil’s 
in Oxberry’s burlesque of ‘ Norma,’ l.eamiiig-^ Violin ; ’ a lawyer’sclerk in ‘ Mrs. Bunbttr;^'s 
ton Spooner in Peake’s ‘ H. B./and inDecem- Spoons;’ Thomas Augustus Tadcaster iu 
her 1 842 a Tumbler in .Sti rl ing Coyne’s ‘ Mor- Wub.ster’s ‘ Royal Red Book ; ^ and himself 
chant’s (8erks.’ In September 1848 he was in ‘ An unwarrantable intrusion will be com** 
with Bedford and Oxberry at the Strand, mitted by Mr. Wright to the annoyance of 
where he appeared in ‘ Bomba stes Fiirio.so ’ Paul Bedford/ In 1862 he was at the Prin* 
and the ‘Three Graces/ but in November was cess’s, whence he migrated in turn to the 
back at the Adelplii, playing in the ‘ Bohe- Lyceum, the IIaymarket,»^dler’a Wells, and 
miansjor the Rogues of Paris.’ In February the country, reappearing at the Adelphi in 
1844 he was Bob Cratchit in Stirling’s adap- 1855. His most popular success, which has 
tation of ‘ A Christ mas Carol/ and Richard in always since been associated with his name^ 
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was his Master Grinnidge, the travelling 
shawman in the ^ Green Bushes,’ Scarcely 
less admired was his John Grumley in ‘ Do- 
mestic Economy/ Ho was excellent, too, in 
‘ Slasher and Crasher/ as Blaise in Buck- 
stone’s* Victoriiio,’ as Medea in Mark Lemon’s 
burlesque so named, as Watchful Waxend 
in ‘My Poll and my I^artner,’ and several 
parts in which he replaced John lieeve. At 
the last performance at the old Adelphi 
(2 June 1858) he played Mr. Osnaburg in 
‘ Welcome, Little Stranger.’ Soon after the 
opening of the new house, in 1859, he ap- 

E ^ared for a few nights. At the end of March 
8 engagement finished^ and he left the 
house and was hot again seen on the stage. 
Towards the close of 1859 he took refuge 
from ill-health, worries domestic and finan- 
cial, and legal proceedings at Boulogne, wliere 
he died on 21 Dec. He was buried in 
Bromptoii cemetery. 

In bis best days Wright was an excellent 
low comedian ; Macrendy pronounced him 
the best ho had seen. lie took unpardonable 
liberties with a public that laughed at, ])ar- 
doned, petted, and spoilt him. He often 
did not know his part and resorted to gagging. 
On occasion he could be indescribably and 
repulsively coarse. Some of his perform- 
ances had remarkable breadth of humour, j 
He inherited the method and traditions of 
lieeve and to some extent those of Liston. 
M his death many of his characters came 
into the hands of Mr. John Lawrence Toole. 

A portrait of Wright as Marmaduke Ma- 
gog from a painting by Crabb (see Cat, Third 
Lmn Ejrhib. No. 582) is given in the ‘ Thea- 
trical Times,’ i. 225 ; one as Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse, engraved by Iloll from a drawing by 
E. Walker, appears in Cumberland’s edition 
of ‘ Ten Thousand a Year.’ 

[A list, incomplete but the longest given, of 
Wright’s parts has been extracted from Web- 
ster’s Acting Drama, Peake’s Plays, and the 
Dramatic and Musical Review, 1842-9. Per- 
sonal recollections have been useJ, and private 
information kindly supplied by Mr. Graham 
Rverit^as well as short memoirs given in the 
Theatrfflial Times, i. 225/ the printed edition of 
Peake’s Ten Thousand a Year, and th** Era, 
25 Dec. 1859; Toole’s Reminiscences; Remini- j 
scences of an Old Bohemian ; Recollections of 
Edmund Yates; and Scott arid Howard’s Life of 
Blanchard.] . J. K. 

WRIGHT, FORTUNATUS (rf. 1767), 
merchant and privateer, of a Cheshire family, 
son of John Wright, master-mariner and 
shipowner of Liverpool (d. 1717), seems to 
bave served in early life on board merchant 
ships or privateers, and later on to have 
been in business in Liverpool. Owing to 


some lawsuit or pplitical entanglement, the 
details of which are unknown, hg left Liver- 
pool ill 1741 with his wife and family, went 
to Ital}*^, and finally settled at Leghorn as a 
merchant, probably making occasional voy- 
ages. Whether he was the Captain Wright 
who commanded the Swallow, trading from 
Lisbon to London, which was captured by a 
Spanish sliip in the Soundings on 18 Jan. 
174.3-4 (Gent, Mag, 1744, p. 260), must re- 
main doubtful ; but the association with Cap- 
tain 11 utehinsoii makes it probable. In 1746 
he commanded tlie privateer Fame, a brigan- 
tine fitted out by the merchants of Leg- 
horn, making a large number of prizes, the 
value of which was greatly exaggerated by 
common report. It was said that they were 
worth 400,000/., Ins share of which would 
have made W'rigbt a ricli man, and this he 
never was. William II utcliinsoii (17 15-1801) 
[q. v.], in his treatise on seamanship, speaks 
of Wright as a master of t he art, and dqp 
scribes his method of cruising in the fairway 
of the Levant, which, 7nufati.s mutandis^ 
was very exactly copied mure than a hundred 
years later by Captain Semmes of the Ala- 
bama on the coast of Brazil. On 19 Dec. 
1746 the Fame captured a French ship with 
the Prince of (’ampo Florida*»s baggage on 
board, and sent her into Leghorn. In some 
way she had a pass from the king of Eng- 
land, but she was not named in it, and 
Wright maintiiim'd that it was a good cap- 
ture, and refused to restore her on the re- 
presentation of the consul. h]ventually, on 
the suggestion of (Sir) Horace Mann [q. v.j, 
the English minister at Florence, the matter 
was referred to the naval commander-in-chief, 
who decided against Wright. 

Early in 1747 complaints were made from 
the Ottoman Porte that English privateers 
had made prize of Turkish property on board 
French ships, and, specifictilly, that on 26Feb. 
1746-7 the Fanie had so seized Turkish 
property on hoard the French ship Hermione. 
The English consul at Leghorn called on 
Wright to explain, which lie did. The Her- 
mione, he said, was a French ship, under 
IVench colours ; she liad made stout resist- 
ance and had been captured in fair fight ; 
she had been legally condemned in the ad- 
miralty court, the ship and her cargo had 
been sold, and the money distributed. On 
this the Turkey Company procured ^an order 
from the home government to the effect that 
Turkish property was not prize, even on 
board a French Vessel, and this order, dated 
80 March 1747, was sent out to the Mediter- 
ranean, where Wright urged that it could 
not he retrospective, and positively refused 
to refund. Another order was then sent oiit 
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f<ir liirti to be arrested and sent I 0 Kugluiul. 
The Tuscan government anticipated tliisand 
put him in prison on 11 IK'<\ 1747, and kept 
him there till 10 June 17 IM, when an order 
came from Vienna to hand Iiiiu over to the j 
Kng'lish consul. There was ju-'t then no . 
opportunity to st'ud liim home ; uTid before | 
one oecurrt'd a fn'^ih onler came to s t him J 
at liberty, as h(‘ had given hail in tie' ad- ; 
miralty et>url to answer tin* action com- j 
ineiiced against him. Two years latt'i* th»‘ : 
suit WHS still undecided, atid st'ems to ha\e ' 
Wt'ii at last ineliide<l in scum* general settle- : 
meat with the Porte. All that can he sai<l 
with any certainty is tliat Wriglit ditl not ; 
pay. 

At. this time he and llutidilii^m were en- 
g'uged in buying and lit ting <>nt tlie <dd 
20-gnn ship I jowi''<tort, wliii-h made several 
voyages the Wi'st Indies and tli*' M»*diti‘r» 
ranenn nndtO’ H nt(diinst)n‘s Ctminiand. In 
May 17od, wlien war was again de<darefl, 
Wright wa> ready with a newly built ve-^sel, 
which he named the St. CJeorge: hut tin* 
T u s c a n g » ) V » • r n m e n t , i n t ) I e i n t e r . • < t o f A 11 > t r i a 
and her ally, took measures to prev^mt sucli 
Knglish .ships as wort* at l.eghoni increasing 
tlieir crews or armament, with a view to 
either otVence <»r defetu'e. Wright, w}i»wi. 
purpose* was clearly known, ap[»lied to tin* 
authorities to know what fore.* Iir might 
have on board, and was b>rmally j>ennitti‘(l 
to take four small guns and t weiity-five men. ■ 
Wright urged tli»*m to inalo* sure that he 
had no more, got a (*ertificate from the go- 
vernor, and put to sea on 2x.July 17oH, with 
four merchant shij)s under his convoy, which, 
in addition to their cargo, carried an eflicieiit 
armament and ship’s compatiy for the St. 
(leorge. As soon as they were clear of 
land the.se wen* luistily tran.dii[»ped, hut 
were scareely wtll on hoard before they 
sighted a large French shij» of war, which 
had been .specially fitted out by the iner- 
chant.s of Marseilles to put a stoj) to A\>ighPs 
cruising, and now expected an easy victory. 
Under all the disadvantages, however, 
Wright beat h(*r off and put her to flight ; 
after which tlui St. 1 reorgi*, having apparently 
received a good deal of damage, returned to 
Leghorn. There she was arrested by order 
of tlie Tuscan government, as having vio- 
lated the neutrality of tlie port, and, not- 
withstanding Mann’s protest, was detained, 
as also all tlie other Knglish ships t.1ic‘rn, till, 
on Sir Edward Hawke’s coming out ns 00 m- 
mander-in-chief, two ship.s of war were sent 
to bring them away, by force if neces.sary. 
The governor, not. being in a ])Osition to 
repel force hy force, yielded after a ft^eble 
protest, and on 23 Scjpl. 175f5 the two ships 


of war^ with tlw^ St* Ooorjjo and sixteen 
morchantmeu in coxniainy, sailed from Leg- 
liorn. 

After a short cniiso the St, George put 
into Malta, where French inBuence was 
strong enough to wrovent Wright getting 
any stores or supply of provisions, or oven 
taking on board some English seamen who 
had been put on shore bv French privateers, 
FimiUy, Wright was obliged to put to sea 
without them on 22 Dct, After that ho 
maile several prizi'S, which were sent into 
Uagliari. On 22 Jan, IToT Mann wrote to 
Fitt that the Leghorn government, rocog- 
; nising that their action had ruim.d thetraae 
; of flu* port, bad given jierrais.siou for Wright 
to sf‘nd hi- prizes thitlier, and that he had 
! written to Wright to that effect. Whether 
i Wright ever got this lott*‘r is unknown. It 
' was ^'ported in a Liverpool newspaper of 
• IP May 1757 that the St. George had foun- 
i der4*d in a storm on 1(5 March; but later 
letters w«‘n‘ sai^l to report that the ship had 
arrived with a rieli prize at Mes.*ina on 
' 2r» May. On 2 Julv 1757 Mann wrote coii- 
I clu.-ivcly nf Wright: * It is feared hy some 
' circum‘«tauct‘s, and by his not liaving been 
heard of for .some inouth.Sy tliat he foundered 
at sea.’ 

Wright’.s daughter, Philippa, married 
Cliarlf‘s Evelyn, grandson of John Evelyn 
j|. V.] of Wot ton ; her daughter, »Siisantm, 
married Wright s lU'pFiew, John lillwort^ 
Fortunatu.s Wright, a lieutenant in the navy 
during tin* American war of independence, 
and nftorweirds master of St. George’s Dock 
at Jhvorpool, wht*re he was accidentally 
killed in 17‘JS. Th<‘ present representatives 
of Evi'lyn and Wright are now settled in 
New Z«*aland. 

[The details of Wright*.s story, worked out 
from information from the family and from the 
F»)rcign Othco papers in the Public Record 
tlffieo, are told in tlio prf.sont writer’s Studies in 
Naval History (I 8 S 7 . pp. 208 et seq.), to which 
Mr. (lomcr Williams, in the Liverpool Privateers 
(pp. 40 et Hoq.), has added some further par- 
ticutars gleaned from Liverpool newspapers and 
other local records ] J. K, L. 

WRIGHT, FRANCES (1705-1852), 
philantliropi.st, [See Dxuusmont, Fbancbs.] 

WRIGHT, GEOUOE NEWENIIAM 
(1790 P-1877), miscellaneous writer, w^as the 
son of John Thomas Wright, M.D., and was 
born, ])robably in Dublin, in 1790, He on- 
torod Trinity College, Dublin, whence ^ 
matriculated in 1809. He was a scholar in 
1812, and graduated B,A. in 1814 and M.A. 
in 1817. He was admitted nd fiundem at 
Oxford University on 2 May 1836. lie was 
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ordained deacon and priest in 1818, and held 
several curacies in Ireland. Subsequently 
ho was appointed reader of St. Mary W''ool- 
noth, London, and master of Tewkesbury 
grammar school. Ho died in 1877. 

Besides several guide books and other 
works of little value, Wright’s publications 
are; 1, * Budiments of the Greek Language,' 
1820, 8vo. 2.. ‘An Historical Guide to 
Ancient and Modern Dublin,’ illustrated by 
engravings after drawings by G. Petrie, 
London, 1821, 12mo ; 182*>. 8. ‘ Ireland illus- 
trated in a Series of Views from Drawings 
by Petrie,’ London, 1829, 4 to. 4. ^Land- 
scape Historical Illustrations of Scotland and 
the Waverley Novels,’ 1881. 5. ‘ Scenes in 

North Wales,’ illustrated, London, 1838, 
12mo. 6. ‘ Scenes in Ireland,’ with historical 
legends, illustrated, London, ltS84, 12mo. 
7. ‘ A New and Compi'ehensive Gazetteer,’ 
London, 1834-8, 5 vols. 8vo. 8. ‘ Life and 
Keign of William IV ’ (in collahoratioti with 
John Watkins), 1887. 9. ‘The Shores and 
Islands of the ^levliterranean,’ with engrav- 
ings, London, 1830, 4to. 10. ‘ Jiancashire, 
its History, Legends, and Manufactures,’ 
London, 1842, 8vo. 11. ‘ Life and Cam- 

f aigns of iVrthur) Duke of Wellington,’ 
841, 4 vols. 4to. 12. ‘ Life and Times of 
Louis Philippef,’ 1841, 8vo. 13. ‘China, in 
a Series 01 Views,' 1843, 4 vols. 4to. 
14. ‘The People’s Gallery of Engravings/ 
8 vols. 4to. 15, ‘ ¥ ranee Illustrated,’ 
1845-7, ^ vols. 4to. IG, ‘Belgium, the 
llliine, Italy, and vlreece,’ illustrated, 1849, 
2 vols. 4to. lie also edited the ‘ Works of 
George Berkeley’ (1843), the ‘Works of 
Thomas Keid ’ (1813, 8vo), and ‘ Dugald 
Stewart’s Elements of Philosophy of the 
Human Mind’ (1843). He contriljuted the 
Welsh and Irish portions to Gorton’s ‘ Topo- 
graphical Dictionary.’ 

[Brit,, Mus. Cat. ; Allibono's Diet, of Engl. 
Lit. ; Todd’s List of Dubl. Graduates ; Foster s 
Alumni Oxon.] D. J. O’D. 

WRIGHT, ICIIABOD CHARLES 
(1795-1871), translator of Dante, was born 
at Mapperley Hall, Nottinghamshire, on 
11 April 1706, His father, Ichabod Wright 
(1767-1862), a descendant of the old Sullblk 
family of Wright, was a grandson of Ichabod 
Wriglit (1700-1777*), who was ^originally 
an ‘ironinou^r’ of Notting^m, but subse- 
quently, in I 76 I, founded tUlFbank in Long 
Row in that town. The younger Ichabod, 
who took an active part in all local matters, 
was admitted a freeman of the town in 1791, 
was commandant of the South Nottingham- 
shire yeomanry when it was enrolled in 1794, 
and many years later presented the ‘ Mapper- 


ley Cup’ as a prize for the best marksman of 
the Robin Hood volunteers. He married, 
on 28 Jan. 1794, Harriett Maria (rf. 1843), 
daughter of Benjamin Day of Yarmouth and 
Norwich, and died at his seat of Mapperley 
on 14 Nov. 1862, leaving three sons and ten 
daughters. , 

The eldest son, Ichabod Charles, was edu- 
cated at Eton (1808-14) and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, matriculating on 22 April 
1814. He graduated B.A. (with second- 
class honours) in 1817 and M.A. in 1820, 
and held an open fellowship at Magdalen, 
1819-25. He became a joint manager of 
the bank at Nottingham in 1825, and on 
21 Doc. in the same year he married Theo- 
dosia, daughter of Thomas Denman, first 
lord Denman [q. v.] His best energies were 
devoted henceforth to his business and to 
the theory of banking, in connection with 
which ho published soraepamplilets. Between 
1830 and 1840, howevtir, lie gave his leisure 
to the study of Italian literature, and pro- 
luced a metrical translation of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia ’ which enl itles him to a high 
place among the po])ulariser3 of Dante in 
England. A few years bijfore his father’s 
death ho moved from Bramcote, near Not- 
tingham, to Stapleford Hall, Dorhyshire. Ho 
died on 14 Oct. 1871 at Ileathfiold Hall, 
Burwash, Sussex, the residence of his eldest 
son, Charles Ichabod Wright, lieutenant - 
colonel of the Robin Hood rifles and M.P. 
for Nottingham 1868-9. His widow died on 
20 May 1895. 

Wright’s version of the ‘ Divina Corn- 
media ’ was issued originally in three instal- 
ments, dedicated respectively to Lord 
Brougham, Archbishop llowley, and Lord 
Denman, ‘ all ardent admirers of Dante ’ 
(the translator further acknowledged special 
encouragement and help from 1‘anizzi and 
from Count Marioni). The first instalment, 

‘ The Inferno of Dante translated into Eng- 
lish Rhyme : with an Introduction and Notes ’ 
(London, 1833, 8vo, and 1841), -was com- 
mended by the ‘ Atheiiieum,’ and the ‘ Edin- 
burgh ’ entreated Wright to proceed ; but the 
‘ Quarterly,’ ‘ with every disposition to en- 
courage any gentleman in an elegant pur- 
suit,’ conceived it to be its duty to ask ‘ how 
far (Carey’s volumes being in every collec- 
tion) it was worth Mr. AWight’s while to 
undertake a new version of Dante.’ What 
little advantage, concludes the reviewer, 
Wright may have gained as to manner is 
counterbalanced by losses on the side of 
matter (July 1833). ‘The Purgatorio, trans- 
lated into English Rhyme’ (1837 and 1840), 
was, however, generally thought to have in- 
creased Wright’s reputation, and it was 
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followed in 1840 by •tIw Pumdise.’ The ■ 
tlireo portions Nvoro published together iu 
1845 as ‘The Vision and Life of Dante/ and 
reissued in Doln/s Illustrated Library (!8i)4 
and 1801), with thirty-four illustrations on 
Steel after Flax man. Wrights version, 
w4iich derived mncli benefit irom tlu' com- 
mentary (1S:?()) of (liibrielt) Rossetti, is 
generally admit teil to be accurate and 
scholarly, but the stanza whieli th(» trails- , 
lator adopteti, in ]ireforenee to «issaying the. | 
terza riiua, must be held to detract con- 
siderably from the elVect. 

After an interval of nlnetetui years 
Wright issued the first part of his ‘The 
Iliad of IlonuT, translated info LnglUh 
Blank I'erse’ ( Cambridge, 1850, Sv<i ; the 
last portion down to the end of book xiv. 
appeared in December 1804). The Idank 
verse was good without being striking, and 
Matthew Arnold wrote in his * Lectnn*s on 
translating lIom(*r ' (18t)l) that Wriglit’s 
version, repeating iii the main the merits 
and defects of ( ’o\vper*s version, as Sotliehy‘s 
repeated those of Pope's version, had, ‘ if ho 
might be pardoned tor saying so, no ]»roper 
reason for existing.’ This drew from tlu! 
translator ‘ A Letter to the Dean of Canter- 
bury oil the ITonierie Lectures of Mattliew 
Aniold, Ksq., Professor of Poetry iu the 
University of Oxford’ (Camhridge, 18(»l, 
8vo)- Wright poked fun, not unsuccessfully, 
at the professor of poetry’s ex t-athedra 
English hexameters, and this reflect ion upon 
the chair of poetry at the aneient university 
elicited froin Arnold (in the prefacii to 
‘ Essays in Criticism ’) liis notable a| 40 stroplie 
to Oxford, ‘ adorable dreamc*r/ and his appeal 
to Wright to pardon a vivacity doomed to 
be silenced in the, imminent future by the 
‘ magiuficent roaring of the young lions of 
the “ Daily Telegraph,’’ ’ 

In addition to his versions of Dante and 
Homer, by which alone lie is remembered, 
W right publislied ‘ Thoughtson the Currency’ 
(1841), * The Evils of the Currency’ ( 1847), 
an exposition of Sir Robert Peel’s Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 (a valuable contribution 
to its subject, which reached a sixth edition 
in 1855), and ‘The War and our Re.soiirces ’ 
(with an abstract of the lords’ report on 
commercial distress in 1848), 1855. 

[Fosters Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Gent. 
Mag. 186.3, i. 618; Burke’s Landed Gentry; 
Stapylton’s Kton Lists, pp. 60, 60 ; Bailey’.s 
Aniiiils of Nottingliam ; Wylie’s Old and Now 
NottinghaTn, p. 20 1; Nottingham Daily Guar 
Han, 18 and 21 Oct. 1871 ; Times, 18 and 
23 Oct. 1871 ; Men of the Time, 1868 ; Men of 
the Reign; AUibone’s Diet, of English Litera- 
ture ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S. 


WRIGHT, JAMES (1643-1713), imtL 
quaiy and tnisctdlanoous writer, eon of 
Abraham Wright [q. v.], by hie, wife Jane 
(f/. 1(>-15), daughter of James Stone, was bom 
at I'arnton, (Ixfonlshire, where he was bap- 
tisetl in IWB (Stam.kton, Threa Ojtford^ 
shire Parishes^ p. 277)* Though CTidently 
a good scholar, he wnsjiot of either univer- 
sity; but in 16(>(> ho became a student of 
Nenv Inn, migrating in 10(39 to the Middle 
Temple, by which society he was called to 
the bar in 1(572. ‘During the lluctuations 
of government and afterwards/ says War- 
ton, ‘he was attached to the principles of 
monarchy in their most extensive conipre'* 
hension, iind from (his circumstance he 
might have derived his predilection for the 
theatre w’hich had been suppressed by the 
i*epubiicans.’ Besides the tueatn3 he was 
much attached to country life, and dwelt 
often witli his father at Oakham. He was 
*a skilful antiquary and not a bad poet,’ 
and posse.<sed many rare and valuable old 
manuscripts, being ‘ one of the first collec- 
tors of Did plav.s Rinet 3 Cartwright/ but all 
his literary curiositie.'», among which was an 
excellent transcript of I .lelamVs ‘ Itinerary ’ 
of the ago of (^,aeen Elizabeth, and conse- 
quently madf3 before the present mutilations 
and corruption.^, were unfortunately con- 
sumed in the fire of the Middle Temple of 
1878 (Heakxk, Voileefionsy ii. 227). Thomas 
Ileame wrote of him in October 1713 fc 
recently dead. T am told, he addJ, that ‘ he 
dytM a papist, and y‘ InP continued always 
so from Ins first turning, which was I hear 
in ly. (Charles ll”^^’'* time ’ (IIbaENE, Col* 
Icctiojts^ ed. Rannie, iv. 252). 

A versatile writer with a lucid style and 
a genuine touch of humour, especially as an 
essayist, Wright wa.s author of: 1. ‘The 
History and Antiquities of the County of 
Rutland . . . illuiitrnted wiUi Sculptures/ 
London, 1684, 4to. In dedica^mg this W'^ork 
to the ‘ Nobilitv and Gentry of tuo County/ 
Wright specially mentions the encourage- 
ment ho received from Dugdale, and the 
admission, which ho greatly prized, to Cot- 
ton’s library. Nine pages of ‘Additions’ 
appeared in 1687, folio, and ‘Farther Addi- 
tions, with a view of Burley-on-tbe^Hill * 
(8 pp. folio) in 1714. These ^Farther 
Additions’ are now wro. Two numbers 
(pp. 36) of a new edition W William Ilarrod 
appeared in IWB. 2. ‘ A Compendious View 
of the late Tumults and Troubles in this 
Kingdom, by way of Annals/ 1686, 8vo. 
Tills is a succinct account of the troublous 
period of the ‘popish plot’ (1678-84), 
dedicated to Henry llyd6;earl of Clarendon, 
and containing a warm testimonial to the 
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good qualities of Sir Itoger L^Estrange. 
3. ^Country Conversations; Being an Ac- 
count of some Discourses that happen’d in 
a visit to the Country last Summer on 
divers Subject^; chiefly of the Modern 
Cotnedies, 0 / Drinking, of Translated Verse, 
of Painting and Painters, of Poets and 
Poetry,’ London, 1694, l2mo. 4. ‘Three 
Poems of St. Paul’s Cathedral : viz. The 
Kuins, The Rebuilding, The Choire,’ Lon- 
don, 1697, fol. (the poem on ‘The Ruins’ 
had been issued separately in 16(>8, 4to). 
5, ‘ Historia llistrionica : an Historical Ac- 
count of tho English Stage, shewing the 
Ancient Use, Improvement, and Perfection 
of Dramatick Representations in this Na- 
tion. In a Dialogue of Plays and Players,’ 
London, 1699, 4to (reprinted in facsimile 
among Ashbee’s rex)rints, 1872). This in- 
teresting little sketch of the ‘ transition ’ 
stage was, by Warburton’s advice, incor- 
porated (os a preface to vol. xi. j in Dodsley’s 
Old English Plays,’ 1744 (it. is also given 
in Collier’s reissue of Dodsley, and in 
"White’s ‘Old English Dramas,’ and it is 
summarised in Oldys’s ‘British Librarian’). 
It assumes the form of a dialogue between 
Lovewit and an old cavklier, who discourses 
amiably upon old plays and old actors such 
as Lowin and Pollard, Taylor, a notable 
Hamlet, and Swanston, who played Othello 
‘ before the wars.’ 6. ‘ Phoenix Paulina : 
% Poem on tho New Fabrick of St. Paul’s 
CatbednJ,’ London, 1709, 4to ; published 
anonymously, but^referred to by Wright in 
a manuscript note by Ilearne in the Bod- 
leian copy (cf. Hearnk, ^ollectionsy ii. 119). 
Wright is further credited with translations 
from the Latin and French : ‘ Thyestes, a 
Tragedy translated out of Seneca ; to which 
is added Mock-Thyestes in burlesque,’ 1674, 
8vo, and ‘The New Description of Paris,’ 
in two portSjJLondon, 1087, 8vo. 

Besides those works, Wright prepared an 
accurate epitome in English ot Dugdale's 
‘‘Monasticon ’ (London, 1693, fob), in the 
dedication of which he remarks ; ‘ War- 
wickshire has produced two of the most 
famous and deserving writers in their several 
ways that England can boast of — a Dugdale 
ana a Shakespeare.’ Wood cites a distich 
of an elegy written by Wright upon John 
Goad [q. v. J Heame, who respected Wright, 
having corresponded with him upon the 
subject of Lelahd, informs us that lie wrote 
strictures upon Wood’s ‘ Athenae,’ but never 
published tixem. From a manuscript entry 
ty HeamCi dated 1719, in Dr. Rawlinson’s 
< Ruins in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
it appears that Wright, a few years 
before his death, gave Ilearne a complete 


catalogue of his works ; and that upon a 
previous application he had at a former date 
refused this favour to Wood as being an inju- 
dicious and partial biographer ’ (cf. IIearnk, 
Collections^ lii. 372). 

Hazlitt doubtfully attributes to Wright, 
a volume of translations entitled ‘Saies 
Epigramniatum : i^eing tlie choycest Dis- 
tichs of Martials Fourteen Books of Epi- 
grams & of all the Chief Latin Poets that 
have writ in these two last Centuries. To- 
gether with Cato’s Morality,’ liondon, 1668, 
and 1664, 4 to ; this volume is dedicated 
to Sir William Bromley in June 1663 by 
‘ James Wright M. Arts.’ The same signa- 
ture is affixed to a version of Ovid’s ‘Epis- 
tles,’ 1683. 

[Milton’s Poems, ed. Thomas Warton, 178o, 
ad fin. (tills long note by Warton contains tho 
only connectod account extant of Wright and 
his writings) ; ITearno’s Collections, ed. Doblo 
(Oxford Hist. Soc.) ; Wood’s Athenm Oxon. ed. 
Bliss, ii. 844, iv. 219, 278 ; Wilson’.s Merchant 
Taylor.s’ School, p. 857; Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet. 
K.v. ‘ Abraham Wright ;* Watt’s Bibliotheca ; 
Halkett and Laiiig's Diet, of Anonymous and 
Pseudnn. Lit.; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iii. 113; Lowe's Bibl, of 
Engl. Theatr. Tat. p. 3G8 ; Hasditt’s Collections 
and Notes ; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. ii, 469, 
6th ser. x. 36; Addit. MS. 29569, f. 346.] 

T. S. 

WRIGHT, Sir JAMES (1716-1785), 
first baronet, governor of Georgia, born in 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, on 8 May 1716, 
'was the fourth son of Robert Wright of 
Sedgfield in the county of Durham, who re- 
moved from England to Cliarleston, and for 
many years 'was chief justice of South Caro- 
lina. Robert , son of Sir Robert V/right [q-v.], 
lord chief justice of England, married Mrs. 
Pitts, whose maiden name was Isabella 
Wright. 

James entered Gray’s Inn on 14 Aug. 
1741, and was called to the bar. He iirac- 
tised in Charleston, and about 1739 was 
nominated attorney-geperal of South Caro- 
lina. He was afterwards appointed agent 
of the colony in England, and on 13 May 
1760 he was nominated lieutenant-governor 
of Georgia. On 28 Jan. 1762 he received 
the commission of captain-general and go- 
vernor-in-chief, with full executive powers. 
In 1762 he defeated the attempts of Thomas 
Boon, governor of Houth Carolina, to extend 
Jiis jurisdiction over some districts south of 
Georgia, on tho borders of Florida, and on 
7 Oct. 1763 procured the extension of the 
southern frontier of the province from 
Alatamaha to the river St. Mary. In 1763 
Wright also presided at Augusta at a con- 
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fert’nco of tlie governors of the four southern 
provinces with the chiefs of live Indian 
nations, where on 10 Oct. a treaty was rati- 
tied which procured for ( J eorgiii a c(»nsidt‘rable 
extension of territory on the we.^tern trout ier. 
The deliver!in(?e of the colony by t he treaty 
6f J^iris from the dangerous neigliboiirhood 
of the Spaniards in Florida and the breiich 
at Mobile, together witiv the extensioi\ and 
regulation of tlie boundaries, led to rapid 
growth in prosperity and to the emigration ' 
of numerous planters from South Carolina. 
This hopeful prospect was overcast by the 
passage i)f the Stamp Act in 1 7t »5. The colony 
of MassjiLdiusetts took tln^ lea.! in opposing 
the ntMv tax, and the provincial asNembly 
i>sued a circular letter to the otluT cfdonies 
inviting them to take part in a general 
coTigri'ss. (.)n tlu‘ arrival of the letter in 
< Jeorgia tlu* assembly was privately (!Onv»*ned 
by the speaker at Savannah, (ieorgiahad 
s<i long the immediate neighbour of 
hostile l‘>em*h and Spanish settb'ments that 
a livelier sense of loyalty j)rev:iile(l tluin in 
the other colonies, Wright exerted his in- 
fluence to the utmost, and succeeded in pre- 
venting tht‘ nominati(ui of delegates to the , 
general congress; but fie failed to hinder a I 
sympathetic reply to tlie niesmige from Mas- 
sachusetts. lly the close of 17^>ohe found ; 
his authority almost g.jnt* exce])i in Savan- 
nah, owing ehielly to the coiirs«‘ of events 
in South Carolina, wdien^ the insurgent s fuid 
completely triumphed. On the arrival of 
the stamped paper from Kngland on 5 lK*c., 
Wright saved it from destruction, and evf*n 
induced the merclianis to use it for the 
purpose of clearing vessels ready to sail. 
Thi.s measure of compliance aroused the wrath 
of the inhabitants of Soutli (Carolina, who 
termed Wright * a parricidi-,’ and decreed 
that * whosoever tra flicked withtbefieorgians 
should be put to deatli.’ The n3peal of the 
Stamp Act allayed without extinguishing tlie 
spirit of discontent, ami when Townshend 
imposed fresh duties in 1707 it manifested 
itsfdf more strongly tlian before. On li I J.>ec. 
1708 the Georgian hjvver house expressed its 
sympathy with the Massachusetts assembly, 
and on 10 Sept. 1709 the merchants adopted 
resolutions against importing English goods. 
On 10 July 1771 Wright obtained permis- 
sion to visit Great Britain to look after his 
])rivate affairs, leaving James Habersham 
as his deputy at Savannah. He was well 
received in London, and on 0 Dec. 1772 was 
created a baronet in reward for his .services. 

He retiirntid to Georgia about the middle 
of February 1 77o. On 5 Aug. 1 774, learning 
that an irregular convention had met to 


issued a proclamation denouncing it as il- 
legal, hut was unable to prevent passage 
of rt\solutions condemning the action of the 
English government, or to hinder the ap- 
pointment of a committee to correspond with 
the committees of the other provinces. Ho 
succeeded again, however, in preventing dele- 
gates being sent to the general congress of 
the other twelve states. On the meeting of 
assembly in January 1775 he learned tnat 
the lower house was about to urge the ap- 
pointment of dfdegates. To prevent this, on 
10 Feb. he prorogiu*d it to 9 May. When 
I that date arrived the n presentatives refused 
to assenibb* to furnish supplies, end the 
hoiijic wa.s further prorogued to November. 

I The unitpie ])()sition of Georgia in rt^pard 
' totin' continental i‘ongn*ss roused the bitt«er 
! re-sentmimt of the other colouie.s. W^’right, 

! apprehensive? of invasion, repeatedly urged 
I tb«‘ .secretary for the colonies, the F^arl of 
i Dartmouth [see LF.tKiK, WILLIAM, second 
j lOvKL-, to furnish him with a force of five 
j hundred men at least. In May the popular 
j party seized the gn n]>owder in the luaga- 
zint? at Savannah, and spiked the cannon in- 
tended tr) fife .salutes on the king’s birthday. 
Wright’s letters for^assistance to the mili- 
tary and naval commanders were intercepted 
by the insurgents at Charleston, and otliers 
siih.stituted, stating that the province was 
ipiiet. On 4 July a provincial congress as- 
sembled and elected delegates to the coiiti'^ 
n»»nlal congress. The executive cmnmitt-eo 
a]>pointed Iw that hotly intfercepted Wright’s 
otficial eorrespoinlence at Savaiinrdi, and 
ordered the British vessels in port to depart 
without unlading. In August the militia 
came umlerthcur control, and loyalist officers 
were replaced by patriots. On 1 J)ec. the 
coiign?ss extended its control over tlio judi- 
cial courts. On 12 Jan. 1770 two men-of- 
war arrived in Tybee, and, to prevent Wright 
communicating with them, Jjfseph Haber- 
sham, brother of the former deputy go- 
ve.rnor, by order of the council of safety, 
t'litored the governor’s house on 18 Jan. and 
made him a prisoner. On 1 1 Feb., after being 
insulted and fired at, he broke his parole 
and escaped to the Scarborough man-of- 
war. After an ineffectual attack on the 
town he left Savannah, arriving at Halifax 
on 21 April. Thence he proceeded to Eng- 
land, where he remained until, at the close 
of December 1778, (Sir) Archibald Camp- 
bell ( 1 7.j0-l791 ) [q. V.] recaptured Savannah 
and recovered Georgia. Wright was imme- 
diatcsly directed to proceed to America, and 
reached Savannah on 14 June 1779. 

He found affairs in a miserable condition, 


concert action with the other colonio.s, he and, while striving to reorganise the govern- 
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mentf he was suddenly menaced in Septem- 
ber by the arrival of the French fleet, under 
the Oomte d'Estaing, with a large military 
force on board. Savannah was immediately 
besieged, and Wright is said to have saved 
the place from surrender by his casting vote. 
On 9 Oct. a final assault was repelled and 
the sie^e raised. Wriglit took advantage of 
tins triumph to press for severe measures 
against the revolut ionary party. lie strongly 
objected to the general amnesty oUered by 
Sir Henry Clinton (1738 ?-l 795 ) [q. v.], who 
landed in Georgia in February 1780, and 
hastened to summon an assembly before the 1 
security it offered to the disaffected could in- j 
lluence the character of the representatives 
chosen. Immediately on the meeting of the ! 
assembly an act was passed granting the 
home government a duty of two and a half 
per cent, on all exports. In retaliation for 
the attainder of royalists by the republican 
legislature, AVrigbt procured the passage in 
May 1780 of two acts, attainting 1 50 republi- 
cans of high treason, and disqualifying them 
from holding any office in Georgia. 

On 12 May Sir Henry Clinton captured 
Charleston, and for u time relieved Georgia 1 
from apprehension of invasion. Wright j 
urged the llritish to secure their position in 
the south before undertaking decisive opera- 
tions. His advice had some weight with 
Clinton, but when Cornwallis assumed tlie 
li^oramand in 1781 lie disregarded Wright’s 
opinion 'and commencod the famous march 
which ended in \he capitulation of ^"ork- 
town. After the surrender of Cornwallis, 
most of the south was regained by the re- 
publicans. Wright appealed strongly for 
reinforcements, but without avail. On 1 4 J une 
1782 he received orders to abandon the pro- 
vince, and on 11 July, after obtaining favour- 
able terms for the loyalists, he evacuated 
Savannah aiul returned to England. lie had 
been attainted in the Georgian assembly on 
1 March 1778, and his property confiscated. 
In 1783 the American refugees placed him 
at the head of tlie board of agents of the 
American loyalists for prosecuting their 
claims for compensation. In return for his 
services and in compensat ion for the loss of 
property, worth 33,000/., he received a pen- 
sion of 500/. a year. lie died in Fludyer 
Street, Westminster, on 20 Nov. 1785, and 
was buried in the north cloister of Westmin- 
ster Abbey on 28 Nov. Wrightsborough, in 
Columbia countj, Georgia, was named after 
him. He married at Charleston, in 1740, 
Sarah (c/. 1763), only daughter and heiress 
of James Mardman, a captain in the armjr. 
By her ho had three surviving sons and six 
daughters. He was succeeded in the baro- 


netcy by his eldest son, James, but the suc- 
cession was continued in the line of his second 
son, Alexander, who settled in Jamaica. 

A valuable report made by Wright to the 
colonial secretary on the condition and re- 
sources of Georgia, dated 20 Nov. 1773, 
together wuth his official correspondence wth 
the colonial secretaries between 1774 and 
1782, was publislied in 1873 in the ‘Col- 
lections’ of the Georgia Historical Society, 
llis official correspondence with Lord Shel- 
burne is preserved among the Shelburne 
manuscripts in the possession of the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne (//w/. J/AaS'. Comm, 5th 
Kep.) 

[J5urke« Peerage and pMroiietey, 1839; Fos- 
ters Admission Regislt*rs of Gray’s Inn, p. 375 ; 
Jones’s Ilisr. of Georgia, 1883, vol. ii. passim; 
Collections of Georgia Hist. Soc., 1873, iii. 157- 
378; Acts passed by the General Assembly of 
Georgia, 17»'^5-74, Wormsloo, 1881 ; Stevens’s 
Hist, of Georgia, 1859, vol. ii. passim; McCall’s 
Hist, of Georgia, Savannah, 1811-16; White’s 
Hist. Collections of Georgia, New York, 1855, 
pp. 188-96; Hartram’s Travels through North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, 1792, 
pp. 4, 35 ; Sabine’s Loyalists of the American 
Kevciution, 3 864; Davy’s Suffolk Collections in 
Addit. MS. 19156, if. 233, 244; Chesters Re- 
gisters of Westminster Abbey, 1876, p. 440.] 

K, I. C. 

WRIGHT, JOHN (1508? 1605), con- 
spirator, was a grandson of Jolin Wriglit of 
Ploughland Hall, Yorksliiro, who had been 
sene.schal to Henry VIII, and migrated 
thither from Kmit in the thirty-third year of 
that king's reign. His son Robert had by his 
second wife, Ursula Rudston of Ilayton, 
two sons, John and Christopher (see below), 
both gunpowder plotters, and two daughters^ 
one of whom married Thomas Percy (1560— 
1605) [q. v.J, who was engaged in the same 
conspiracy. 

.Tohn, tlie elder bro^he^, was baptised at 
Welwickou 16 Jan. 1568 (Pottlsox, Holder^ 
nessj ii. 516). He is said to have been a 
schoolfellow of P'ather Te.siraond [q. v.] the 
Jesuit, and of Guy Fawkes ( CaL State Papers^ 
Doni. James T, xvii. 18). Father Gerard, his 
contemporary, describes him as ‘ a strong, 
stout man, and of very good wit, though slow 
of speech.’ He Avns an excellent swordsman 
and much disposed to fighting. Camden, 
writing to Sir R. Cotton in 1596 when Queen 

Elizabeth wassick,saysthatboththeWrights, 
with Catesby, Tresham, and others, were put 
under arrest as men likely to give trouble in 
case of the queen’s death (Birch, Orig, 
Letters, 2nd ser. iii. 170). However, accord- 
ing to Gerard, John Wright became a catho- 
lic only about the time of Essex’s rising, in 
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which lu? waa implicated (1601), and after 
that a change came over him. lie Ik^cnine 
staid and of good sober carriage.’ He kept 
much in the. company of ('atesby, wlit) es- 
teemed him for his valour and secrecy, ili'^ 
house at Twigmoro in LincoIn>!iire, where 
he now chietly re.'^ided, became the resort of 
pnests, wlio "went to him for his spiritual 
and their own corporal comfort ((lER.\Kl>, 
p, oO). .Tolin was one of the lirst 
initiated into the ]>lot by his friend (’fitesbv, 
probably at the same t ime as Thomas Winter 
Mj. v.^, i.e. .lannarv J0*t)4. IJe now removed 
his family fnuu Twigmore to a house belong- 
ing to (^it»*sl)y at laipwnrth in Warwick- 
shire. He took an active part in all the 
operations of the coii'^pirators, and on the 
eve of the actual di.^coverv of tlit» plot (on tin* 
afternoon of I Xov.)he fled from Loiuh)n with 
Cateshy. At llolheche on the morning of 
the Sill, when an accident took place with 
some gunpowder, lie wislied in his despair to 
ignite tint rest so a< to blow up the house and 
all. In the fight which followed wltli Sir 
llichard WalsVs men he and his brother fell 
mortally wounded. Sir Thomas I^n wley , who 
was in this alfair assisting the sherilVof Wor- 
cester, wrote to Salisbury : *1 hast«‘d to rt‘- 
vive Gatosby and Percy and tlietwfv Wright.*^, 
wdio lay deadly wounded on tlie ground, 
thinking by tlie recovery of these to liuv'e 
done unto his majesty better stu’vice than 
by suftering them to dii*,’ but the people 
standing by roughly stripjied the bodies 
naked, and, no surgeon being at baml, tliey 
soon died (Brit. Mus. Addit. d/ S, til 7, ]>, o()5, 
quoted in ‘ Life of a ( ’onspiratoi-,’ iHlIo. p. 
280). 

OHRTSTOiuinn Wiuuut (1o70:-' KiOo), the 
younger brother, before tlie plot was pro- 
jected bad been sent into Spain in Murcli 
1608, in accorclunee with tlie arrangement 
made wdth Thomas Winter, to inform Philip 
of the queen’s death and to solicit the aid 
of the Spanish forces. He was, like Winter, 
furnished witli letters of recommendation 
by Garnet to Creswell, and wa< followed 
two months later by Fawkes, who came into 
S])ain from Brussels on a similar errand 
(Tieunky, iv. S, liii). Ghristopher was not 
called upon to tak4» part in the powder con- 
spiracy till Lent IdOo, when the five workers 
at the mine, finding ‘the stone wall very 
hard to beat througli,’ needed fresh hands. 
His fortunes wt-re thenceforward liiikt'd witli 
those of his brother, and he was mortally 
wounded witli him on 8 Nov. 1607). 

[.fardino’s Sarrativo; Condition of Catholics 
in the l{<;ign of Janie.s I ; Father Geranls Nar- 
rative of the tiiinpowder Plot, ed. .fohri Morris, 
8.J., 1871 ; Traditional Tli^to^y and the Spar.ish 
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I Treason, articles in the Month, May and Jimo 
189(5, by the Rev. John Gerard, 8J, ; Wb«t was 
I iho Gunpowder Plot? by .Father Gerald. 1897 ; 
I What Gunpowiler Plot was, by 8. B, Gatdiner, 
' 1897.] T. O, L\ 

WRIGHT, JOHN (1800-1848?), Scots 
poet, born on 1 Sept. 1805, at the farmhouse of 
Auchoiicloigh in the nariah of ShrUf Ayr* 
shire, was the fourth cnild of James Wright 
of Galstou in the same county, a coal-driver, 
by his wife, Grizzle I'aylor December 
1?^2) of ]Mauchliiic. While he was still a 
child his parents removed to Galstdn, where 
Im receiv<*d a few months’ schoolixig and 
learned to read, but not to write. Me ^ava 
evidence of powers of mem6ry by reciting 
the whole of the 116th Psalm in the Sabbath 
school to the discomfort of his audience. 
From the age of seven he assisted his father 
in driving coals, and at thirteen he was 
apprenticial to George Brown, a Galstou 
weaver, a man of cultivated mind, who 
assisted his education and placed books at^ 
his disposal. While still a youth Wright"^ 
composed fiffeen hundred lines of a tragedy 
•ntitled ‘ Mahomet, or the Hegira,’ which ho 
was forced to retain in his memory until he 
learned to write at tlie age of seventeen. 
In he proceeded to G lasgow, carrying 
with him ‘ Tlu‘ Itet rospect ’ and some smaller 
poiuu.s. Gri his arrival he saw John Stni- 
thers [q.v,] and Diiguld Moor© fq.v.], who 
ajiproved his work and assisted him to go tc# 
Ftiinburgh. There he found pairons in 
‘Christopher North’ and* Henry Glas.sford 
Bell [q.v. ', who helped him to obtain a pub- 
lisher. ‘The Ketrospect’ appeared in 1825» 
and was laiuh*d by the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ 
and the ‘ Monthly Review/ as well as by 
Scottish journals. Some shorter poems 
which were published with it had the higher 
honour of being praised by Sir Walter* Scott. 
Wright settled at Cambuslang, near Glas- 
gow, whore he married Mar^ret Chalmers, 
granddaughter of the parish schoolmaster, 
and worked as a w'ea v er, Fi nding his means 
scanty ho printed a second edition of the 
‘Retrospect’ two or three years later, and 
made a tour through Scotland selling copies. 
He found that his fame was extensive, and 
the discovery was his ruin. The hospitality 
li<5 received encouraged habits of intem- 
perance which, a few months after his return 
to (Jambuslang, completely mastered him. 
He was separated from hi.s wife, and lived 
in poverty and wretchedness. In 1848 he 
made a determined edbrt to regulat e his life. 
His friends assisted him by publishing at 
Avr ‘Tile Whole Poetical Works of John 
Wright.’ Unfortunately, his reformation 
was either trau.?ient or too late, for ho died 
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in a Glasgow hospital a few months later. 
He had a genuine poetic gift and an intense 
appimiation of natural beauty. His more 
axnbitious pieces were marred by an artificial 
imitation of Lord Byron, but his shorter 

{ loetns, reflecting the emotions of his own 
ife, were happier. 

[Memoir prefixed to Wright’s Works, 1843, 
vrithportniit ; Allibono’s Diet. Engl. Lit,] 

E, 1. C. 

WRIGHT, JOHN (1770 P-1844), book- 
"seller and author, born in 1770 or 1771, was 
the son of a clerk in a manufacturing house 
at Norwich, *lle was apprenticed to his 
uncle, J. Koper, a silk mercer, but he dis- 
liked trade, and at the expiry of his inden- 
tures went to London to seek for literary em- 
]ployment. He obtained an engagomcmt as 
foreman or superintendent at Jlookham's 
rooms in Bond Street, and afterwards en- 
tered business on his own account as a book- 
seller at 109 Piccadilly, opposite Old Bond 
Street. His shoj) became the general morn- | 
ing resort of the friends of Pitt’s ministry, as 
Debrett’s was of the opposition [see DnimKTT, 
John], In 1797 Canning, JoW Hookham 
Frere [q. v.], and others, projected the * Anti- 
Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner.’ Tliey took 
a lease of 168 Piccadilly, the next house to 
Wright’s, which was vacant on account of 
tlie failure of J. Owen, the publisher of 
Burke’s pamphlets, and made over the house 
to^Vriglit, reserving to themselves the first 
floor. By means of a door in the partition 
wall they passed from Wright’s shop to the 
editorial room without attracting notice. 
The ‘ Anti-Jacobin ’ appeared first on 20 Nov. 
1797, under the editorship of William Gif- 
ford [q, V.], and was continued until 0 July 
1 798. The journal was distinguished for the 
vigour of its attacks on its opponent s, and 
Wr^ht’s^hop was the scene \)f the attempt 
of John Wolcot [q. V.], better known as 
Peter Pindar, to cnostise Giftbrd with a 
cudgel for his severe reflections on his 
character and writings. Wright’s political 
connections brought liim into contact with 
William Gobbett [q. v.], then at the lieight 
of his earlier fame as a tory martyr. While 
Cobbett was still in America, Wright acted 
as bis agent in London, and when ho came 
to England in 1800 he gave him lodging in 
his house. In 1802 Wright failed in his 
business. He had started with little money, 
and, according to Cobbett, the publication of 
the • Anti-JaCobin’ brought him more noto- 
riety than remuneration. By his failure he 
found himself seriously in Cobbett’s debt, 
and he received little mercy. In 1803 lie 
was confined in the Fleet at the suit of his 
creditor. At a later time Cobbett asserted 
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and Wright denied that the committal was 
by mutual arrangement. At any rate, he 
was released in a few weeks on terms which 
made him Cobbott’s hack and forced him to 
follow his master in 1804* in his change of 
politics. He took rooms at a tailor^ at 
6 Panton Square, Westminster, but during 
Cobbett’s frequent absences from town he 
lived at his house at 15 Duke Street, West- 
minster, looked after his domestic affairs, and 
superintended the publication of the ‘Weekly 
Political Register.’ According to Thomas 
Curson Hansard [q. v.], he received no re- 
muneration for these services, and was denied 
even i)Ostal expenses unless ho produced the 
back of every twopenny post letter which he 
received. 

He was chiefly employed, however, as 
editor of ‘ Cobbett’s Parliamentary History,’ 

‘ Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates/ and ‘ ColA 
bett’s State Trials.’ Of tlie two former ho 
took entire charge, but the last was entrusted 
to Thomas Bayly Howell [q. v.] as sub- 
editor. To W right were assigned by a verbal 
agreement two-thirds of the profits on the 
‘ Debates’ and half the profits on the ‘ Par- 
liamentary History’ and the ‘State Trials.’ 
Cobbett was originally propriet or, but in 1810 
he was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
for an attack on the government, and during 
his incarceration a violent dispute arose as to 
the division of the profits, which was com- 
plicated by Wright’s raising a claim for re- 
muneration for his other services. The 
printer Hansard, who sided with Wright, 
eventually obtained possession of the ‘ Par- 
liamentary Debates ’ and the ‘ History/ re- 
moved Cobbett’s name from the title-page, 
and continued Wright in his post of editor. 
The ‘ Parliamentary History ’ appeared in 
thirty-six volumes between 1806 and 1820, 
and dealt with the period previous to 1803, 
when the series oi the ‘ Debates ’ began. 
Wright edited thirty-six volumes of the 
‘ Debates ’ between 1812 and 1830, and was 
then succeeded os editor by Thomas Ilodg- 
skin. 

Their financial differences produced a last- 
ing enmity between Cobbett and Wright, 
which was embittered by anothex circum- 
stance. On Cobbett’s release from gaol in 
181 2 a statement appeared in the ‘ Times ’ that 
he had sought to avoid imprisonment two 
years before by making his submission to go- 
vernment and offering to suppress the ‘ W eenly .. 
Register.’ Wright, who had been privy tQ 
Cobbett’s overtures, and had endeavoured to 
dissuade him from them, was unjustly sus- 
pected of having betrayed them. The re^ 
velation was too damaging to be forgiven. 
In 1 819, while in America, Cobbett published 
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a savage attack on riglit in tlio ‘ 
alleging that he had detected him falaitying 
his iiccouuts and describing graphically ‘the 
big round drops ol sweat that in a cold 
winter s day r^.>Ued down the otntifl 8 lore- 
head’ wlu'U his villainy \\as diseov(‘red, 
iViiglit c*l>tiuiuHl o(H)/. damages against Wil- 
liam Iniiell (’lenient, the bookseller, for 
publishing tin* libel, and when (’obbett re- 
turned to England In* eommeiieed proeee<l- 
ing's against liim alst), and (ui 11 Dec. 
obtained 1,(>00/. damages ’/Ymcs, 1- Dec. 
1820). 

When Wriglit s connection with the ‘Par- 
liamentary Debates* ceas(‘d in ISoO, luv un- 
dertook a ‘ l>iogra]»lueal Memoir of W illlain 
11 iiskisson ’ (London, ISdl, Syo)^ a work of 
considerable merit. He was next employed 
by tlu‘ publishers John Murray t 177H-184:>) 

! «[. vr and Uieharvl Dentley (171U ls71) 
Lq.v.j in literary work. In ls.‘»l ^Iiirray 
published an edition of Boswell's * l^ife of ; 
Johnson,’ founded on that of .John Wilson 
Oroker \ i\. v.^ The ninth and tentli volumes, 
consisting of a siij^plementarv collection of 
eontein])orarv anecdotes eonct*rning Jolinson 
under the title ‘ Jolmsoniana,' were edited by 
Wright. They appeared in a si‘parate edi- ^ 
tion in (London, Svn). Between 18d2 

and 18do he was engaged on tie* * IJfe and 
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Quebec' (London, Svoji, a eubject'at that 
time of considerable intereaL The work 
was approvml by I^rd Brougham, who. to- 
m‘tber with Uiidson Oumey [q. v,], assisted 
Wright ftnaueially. Soren. parts appeared 
betw'een 1841 and 1848, which, when Itouad, 
forine<l two volutnas (London, 8vo). 

Wright ditMl in London on 25 Feb. 184*1 
at his residence, 2G Osnaburgh Street, K4- 
gent’s Park, and was buried at the Maryle- 
bone parish cliurcb. Two volumes of Oob- 
i belt’s correspondence with Wright are pr^ 

; served It the British Museum (Addit. AlSS. 

: 221HX1, 22907), A third (Addit. MS. 31126) 

; contains letters in the? possession of (!’obbett, 
and a statement of bjis case against Wright in 
regard to the ‘ Parliamentary History ’ and 
‘ Debates.’ Wright translated from the 
(Yernian of Alexandre Stanislas de Wimpffen. 
‘ A Voyage to Saint Domingo in 1788, 1789, 
and J7iH)’ (London, 1797, 8vo), 

|(Jent. Mag. LS44, i. 437; Allibonc’s Diet, of 
Kntrl. Lit. ; Koport of the action Wright v. 
Cli'ment, 1811); Huish’s Memoirs of Cohbett, 
1 S3r>, ii. a 1 2 -8.5 ; Smiths Life of Cobhett. 1878 ; 
Life of William Cobbeft, 1835, pp. 167-72; 
IMitical Death of William Coblajtt, 1820; 
Poetry of the Auti-Jacobin. ed. Ktlmonds, I860, 
p. xxiii ; Nichols's Lit. lllustr. Vl. 5-^6; Edin- 
burgh Hcvievr, lH31)-40. Ixx. 00,J E. I. 0. 


ol liord J^vron, puhli^lu d l)v Murray, 
and in 188.*) the collect ivt‘ edition of 
Crabbe’s ‘ Works.' Piptw(‘rn ] s;ts and 1840 
be assisted William Stanhope 'raylor and 
Captain John Henry Priugh* in editing the 
‘Correspondence uL William l*itt, Karl of 
Chatham’ (Lomlon, 4 vols. nvo). He was 
edit<)r ol the first Cullective edition of 
Iforact^ \\ alpole s * l^etters,’ which appeared 
in 1 8 40 (l-iondoiiy 0 vols. Svo). A revised 
edition was pulJished in 18 J 4 aiid a third in 
1840. An American edition appeared in 
Philadelphia in 1^42. At tlie time of his 
death Wriglit was engaged in Ids most im- 
.portant work, the pnhlication of ‘ Sir Henry 
Cavendish’s D(4>ates of the Hou.>;e of Com- 
mons during the Thirteenth Parliament of 
(Jreat Britain, commonly called tlie Cnre- j 
ported ^Parliament’ [see Caveni)IS[i, Sir ! 
Henry]. The original notes, written in! 
shorthand, are contained in forty-eight ' 
volnm(\s in the Kgerton mamiscrixds at the 
British Mnseum, Wright decipliert'd and 
tnm.scrihed the manuscript as far as 27 March 
1771, ami supplemented the text Avith ‘illus- 
trations of the 4)arliamentary history of the 
reign of (Jeorge III,’ drawn from iinpiib^ 
lished betters, private journals, and memoirs. 
In he puhlislied a prelim inarv xmlunie, 
eontaining the ‘ Dc^bate of tlie House of 
(.omrnous on the Bill for the CJovernmeiit of 


WRIGHT, JOHN MASEY (1777 - 
watercolour-painter, was born on 14 Oct. 
1777 at IVntonville, London, where ^is 
father was an organ-builder. He av as appren- 
ticed to tlie .same busiwss, but, as it proved 
distasteful to him, hfi was allowed to follow 
his natural inclination for art. Ah a boy 
he was given the opportunity of Avatching 
Thomas Stothurd [q. v..] Avlien at AA^ork in 
hi.s studio, but otherwise he was sclf-taujjlit. 
About 1810 Wright became associated with 
Henry A.ston Barker [q. v.j, for whoso 
panorama in the Strand be aid much ex- 
cellent Avork, including the battles of Co- 
runa, Vittoria, and Waterloo. He was 
also employed for a time as a scene-painter 
at the opera-liou.se. But his reputation 
rests upon his small compositions illustrating 
Sliakespeare and other poets, which Avero ex- 
tremely numerous and executed with ad- 
mirable taste and feeling in the manner of 
Stothard. He exhibited at the Roval Aca- 
demy from 1812 to 1818, and in 1824 was 
elected an associate of the Watercolour 
Society ; he became a full, member in 1825, 
and thenceforward to the end of his long 
life was a regular exhibitor. Ilis dmwmgs 
Avere largely engraved for the ‘ Literary 
Souvenir/ * Amulet,’ ^Forget-me-not/ nnd 
similar publications; also for fine editions of 
the works of Sir Walter Scott and Bums, 
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and for the ^Gallery of Modern British 
Artists/ Plates from his ^Battle of Vit- 
toria ’ and ‘ The Ghost^ a Christmas Frolic/ 
appeared in 1814, and * Devotion/ a subject 
from Boccaccio, was engraved by Charles 
Heath in 18i5«3. Though extremely indus- 
trious, Wright was poorly rcmunierated for his 
work, and during qis later years received a 
email pension from the Watercolour Society, 
lie died on 13 May 1800. By his wife, Miss 
Meadows, he had a son and a daughter. 

[Roget’s Hist, of tho ‘ Old Watercolour ’ , 
Society; Redgrave's Diet, of Artists raves s j 
Diet, of Artists, 1760-1893.1 F. M. O'D. 

WRIGHT, JOHN MICHAEL (1023?- 
1700), portrait-painter, born about 1025 in 
Scotland, is stated to have been a pupil of j 
George Jumesone [q. v.], find to have come j 
to England at the age of seventeen, b'ooii 1 
afterwards he Aveiit to Italy and resided : 
there for some years. Ho was elected in 1018 ’ 
a memb(^r of the academy of St. Luke at ■ 
Florence, and was also a rm^mber of the 
academy at Home. While at Home he copied 
the triple portrait of (Hilaries I by Van Byck, 
which had been stmt to Bernini the sculptor. 
He returned to England cbiring theCommon- 
'^"ealth and execiited s<weral excellent por- 
traits, including one of kilizabetli Claypole, 
CromwoU’s favourite daughter, |.minted in i 
1658, and now in the National Portrait Gal- | 
lery , I jondon . A po rt ra i t o f (Ion era 1 ^ f on ck i 

Ham House is signed and dated lOoU. 
Other por.raits of Monck ]miuted by Wright 
are at Ijongleat, Cambridge, and tdsewhere. 

After the Host oration right bncanio a 
leading painter in London and a rival of Ltdy. 
Jlis portraits are well and solidly painted, 
and show much character, as may be scon 
from t!ie portraits of Tlioinas 1 lobbes [q. v.l 
and Thomas Chiffinch [q. v.] in the National 
Pori rait Gallery, London. John Evelyn 
[q. v.] the diarist notes that ‘ 1650, 5 April, 
-came the Earle of Northampton and the 
famous painter Mr, Wright and *1662, 
3 October. Visited Mr. Wright, a Scotsman, 
who had liv’d long at Homo and was esteem’d 
41 good painter.^ Wright painted some de- 
corative pictures for Charles II at Whitehall. 
Evfdyn alludes to these and to a triple por- 
trait of John Lacy (c/. 1681) [q, v.], the famous 
■comedian, as Parson Simple in tlie * Cheats/ 
Sandy in the * Taming of tho Shrew/ and 
Monsieur de Vice in the * Country Captain ; ’ 
this picture, ])ainted in 1675, is now at 
Hampton Qourt. Samuel Pepys [q. v.] pre- 
ferred Lely, for, after seeing "Lady Castle- 
maine’s portrait in Lely’s studio, lie says in 
his ‘ Diary ^ for 18 June 1662 : * Thence to 
Mr. Wright’s, the painter; but Lord! the 
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difference that is between their two works ? * 
Probably Wright was painting Lady Castle- 
tnaine too. After the great fire of London in 
1066 great assistance was rendered to tlie 
corporation of London by Sir Matthew Halo 
[q.v.] and other judges in settling the difficult 
questions of property ari.singfrom the disaster. 
In 1670 the corporation of London deters 
mined to commemorate this action by hav- 
ing the portraits of all tho judges, twenty* 
two in number, painted fo be hung in the 
Guildhall or some other public place* Sir 
l^eter Lely was invited tO' undertake this 
task, but declined to attend upon the judges. 
The commission was tlierefore given to 
Wright, who executed the greater number 
of the portraits, nil at full length, during 
the next thr(*e or four years. Evelyn, in his 
* Diary’ for 31 July 1673, notes that he ‘went 
to see the judges iiewly^ set up iu Guildhall/ 
These portraits were restored and repainted 
by one Spiridiono Ifoina in 177S>. 

In 1672 AVrigbt painted for Sir llijbert 
A'yner a full-length portrait of Prince Hu- 
pert, which is now at Magdabui College, O.x- 
Ibrd, He painted many p«)rlraits of the 
gentry and nobility, which are to be found 
in private collections, sucli as those of Lord 
Bagot,the Earl of Bradford, Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, and others. They ar(‘ painted 
with a quiet strength and dignity which con- 
trast with (he graces and conventions of the 
fashions of the time. 

In 1686 AV right, probably on account of 
bis knowledge of Italian and previous re- 
sidence ill Italy, was appointed ‘majordomo’ 
iu the suite of Hoger Palmer, earl of Castlc- 
nuiine [q, v.l, upon liis abortive embassy from 
James II to Innocent XI at Rome. The 
embassy arrived at IJome in Jauiiarj' 16S7. 
AVrigbt, who seems to Iiave remained at 
I Home for some time later than the embassy, 
published iu Italian a fulsome, though not 
uninteresting, account of the embassy anil 
it.s reception in Home, with illustrations. It 
was entitled * Haggiiaglio della solenne coui^ 
lai’sa fatta in Hoina/ Rome [1687], fol. Art 
English version of this was prepared in 1688 
(London, fol.) by Naliiim Tate [q. v.l Ou 
his return to England AV'right found that his 
most dangerous rival, Sir Godfrey Knoller 
[q. V.], had established himself firmly ill 
popular favour and fa.shionable patronage. 
Wright, therefore lost his ground, and when, 
not long before his death, he solicited the 
post of king’s limner in Scotland, he wto 
unsuccessful. He died iu 1700 in James 
Street, Covent Garden, and was buried ill 
the St. Paul’s Church close by. 

Owing to his liabit of signing his nam^ iU' 
Latin, * J. M. Hitus/ with the initials con^* 

I 
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joined, his nxiiiie has been the source of 
perplexity to many art historians. Wri^j^ht 
had a valuable collection of agates, gems, 
shells, &c,, mostly collected in Italy, and 
noticed by Evelyn; this collection hi* dis- 
posed of to Sir IJans Sloane [q. v.], with 
•whoso other treasures it passed into the 
British Museum. 

Wright had a son, whom he established 
at Rome as a teacher of languages. Ills 
brother, JeremialAVright, was also a j)ainter, 
Vt'ho assisted in the accessories of the judges’ 
portraits in the Guildhall. A nephew, John 
ilichael Wright, settled in Ireland and prac- 
tised with some success as a portrait-painter 
tliere. In the collection of the Earl of Powis 
there is a portrait of the l^arl of Castlemaino, 
standing and dictating to his secretary ; the 
latter is probably Wright, and the whole 
picture painted by himself. 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, cd. Wor- 
nuin, with manuscript notes by Sir George Scharf ; 
Pepys’s and Evelyn’s Diaries; De Piles’s Lives 
of the Painters; Ilrydall’s Hist, of Art in Scot- 
land ; vSoguier's Diet, of Painters ; Price’s De- 
scriptive Account of the Guildhall.] L, C. 

WRIGHT, JOHN WESLEY (17(19- 
I 8 O 0 ), commander H.N., of a Ijancashire 
family, son of James Wright, a captain in 
the army, was horn at Cork on 14 June 
17(59. While still very young he went with 
his father and the family to Minorca, where 
•he learnt music and French, hi both of 
which hi^ excelled. It may be presumed 
that he also learnt Spanisli. Early in 1781 
he was entered 011 hoard the Drilliant with 
(Sir) Roger Curtis [q. v.], and was for the 
next two years at Gibraltar during the siege. 
In 178‘5, when the Brilliant was jiaid olf, 
Wright Avas sent to a scliool at AVundsworth, 
Avhere ho remained for two years. Hi*, was 
then employed for some time in a merchant’s 
office in tlie city, and — apparently in 1788 — 
was sent ^ on an important commission ’ to 
St. Petersburg. lie remained in llussia for 
the next five years, visiting Moscow and 
other places, and acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of tlie language. lie Avas introduced 
to Sir William Sidney Smith [q. v.], and at 
his re(| nest joined the Diamond in the spring 
of 1794 vfith the rating of niidshi])man, and 
appariuitly doing dut y as captain’s clerk ; 
he seems to have described himself as ‘the 
secretary of liis friend.’ After nearly two 
years on the coast of France, he Avas with 
Smith on the night of 18-19 April ]79(>, 
Avlien he Avas taken prisoner. His confiden- 
tial relations to Smith secured him the par- 
ticular attentions of the Fremch government ; 
he was sent wdth Smith to Paris, was confined 


I in the Temple ns a close prisoner, was re- 
! pcatedly exumitfed as to Smith’s designs, and 
: finally effected his escape with Smith in May 
I 1798. He then joined the Tigre, apparently 
ns acting lieutenant, for His commission wasi, 
not confitined till 29 March 1800. He con- 
tinued with Smitli throughout the commis- 
sion at Acre and on the coast of Egypt till 
promoted, on 7 May 1802, to the Uyntbia 
sloop, which ho took to England. i. 

On the reneA\"al of the war he was ap- 
pointed to the \4ncejo brig, in which for 
the no^ year he Avas employed on the coast 
of France. On the xnorning of 8 May 1804 
he had been blown by stress of weather into 
(iuiberon Bay, and Avas off the mouth of the 
Vilai no, when the Avind died away. Some 
seventeen gunboats came out of the rhw, 
and surrounded the brig, which the calm ren- 
dered almost defenceh»sd against such odds; 
after being poiindofl for tAvo hours, the brig 
Avas compelled to surrender. Wright Avas 
sent to Paris and again confined as a closq 
])risoner in the Temple, H 0 was subjected to 
repeated examinations as to Avhether ho had 
not put on shore in France some royalist 
agents: Georges, Pichegru, Riviere, and' 
others were named. Wright refused to an- 
swer to the interrogations ; and to this re- 
fusal ho adhered, in spite of many threats of 
ill-treatment. After being so detained for 
nearly eighteen months it was announced 
that ho had committed suicide on the night 
of 27 Oct. 1805. It Avas immediately sInd 
in England that if he Ayis dead JTb had been 
murdered ; and, in fact* so little Avas it be- 
lieved by the autlioritios that his name was 
not removed from the navy list till the au- 
tumn of 1807. 

After the Restoration Sir Sidney Smith 
and others made unofficial inquiries in Paris 
Avhich seemed to prove that he was mur- 
dered. According to the evidence which 
Smith collected, the body Avas found on the 
bedAvith the sheet drawn up to the chin, the 
razor — with which the throat had been cut 
to the bone — closed, and the hand which 
grasped it pressing the thigh. There Avas 
some blood about the room, but none on the 
sheet. Great Avcight has been attached to 
tliis and other stories ; but, after all, they 
are AA’'ortliles 8 as evidence. The only state- 
ment of any value is that his letters were in 
good and determined spirit, and no cause 
for any groat depression was shown. That 
alleged — the news of Mack’s surrender at 
trim — is absurd, especially to a naval officer 
who had also the news of Trafalgar. Oh 
the otlier hand, it is difficult to see Avhat 
Bonaparte had to gain by murdering Wright# 
At Ht, Helena he pooh-i>oohed the idea, and 
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said that if he had mterfer 0 d it would have 
been to order Wright to be tried as. a spy and 
shot, though nothing in the . accepted laws 
pt war would coildemn an officer as a spy 
for landing men who might be objectionable 
to the enemy's government. In the total 
absence of tfbstworthy evidence, and the i 
want of motive for either murder or suicide, | 
it may be suggested that Wright died from 
natural causes — an affection of the heart, 
for instance — and that the French govern- 
ment took a mean revenge on the nc^^n who 
had given them a good deal of trouble by 
alleging suicide. 

[Naval Chronicle, vols. xxxiv. xxxv. and 
xxxvi. ; Annual Begistor, 1799 ii. 72. 1801 i. 
221, 1804 i. 389, 1805 i. 6, 118, 427; O’Meara’s • 
Voice from St, Helena; Warden’s Letters from 
St. Helena.] J. K. L. 

WRIGHT, JOHN WILLIAM (1802- 
1848), watercolour-painter, son of John | 
Wright (d. 1820), a miniature-painter of : 
repute, was born in London in 1802. lie | 
was articled to Thomas Phillips (1770-1846) j 
[q. V.], and from 1826 was a frequent oxhibi- I 
tor at the Royal Academy, chiefly of por- j 
traits. In 1831 he was elected an associate of ! 
the Watercolour Society, and in 1842 a full ! 
member ; in 18.44 he succeeded Itobert Hills j 
as secretary. W right painted domestic and ; 
sentimental subjects in the pleasing but j 
art^flcial stylo tfcen popular, and his com- j 
positions largely engraved in the 

* Keepsake/ * Literacy Souvenir,' 1 leatli’s 

* Hook of Beauty,’ ‘ The Drawing-room 
Scrap Book,’ and * Tlie Female Characters 
of Shakespeare.’ Ilia portraits of l^ord 
Tenterdcn, Bishop Gray, and Bishop Marsh 
were engraved for Fisher’s * National Por- 
trait Galleryl’ Wright died in London on 
14 Jan. 1848 ..at his house in Great Marl- 
borough Street, leaving a widow and two 
children. 

[Gent, Mag. 1848, i. 554 ; Boget’s Hist, of tlio 
‘ Old Watercolour’ Society; Bedgrave’s Piet, of 
Artists ; Bryan's Piet, of Painters and Engravers 
(Armstrong); Graves’s Piet, of Artists, 1760- 
1893.] F. M. O’P, 

WRIGHT, JOSEPH (1734-1797), 
painter, called Wright of Derby, to dis- 
tinguish him from Richard Wright (1735- 
1776 P) [q. V.], marine painter, was born at 
28 Irongate, Derby, on 3 S^t. 1734, the 
third and youngest son of ,tohn Wright, 
an attorney of that town, who ^vas called 
^Equity Wright ’ on account of the up- 
rightness of nis character. His mother’s 
maiden name was Hannah Brookes. He 
was educated at Derby grammar school 
under Dr. Almond, and soon showed «a 


j talent for mechaxiics. He. made a small 
I spinning-wheel, a toy * peep-show,’ and a 
j little gun, but at eleven years of age his in- 
clination for art showed itself strongly. He 
' copied the uiiblic-houso signs and made 
I sketches in tue assize court ; one of Coun- 
cillor Noel, in black and white chalk upon** 
blue pajicr, done at the age of sixteen, is in 
the possession of liis bio^apher, Mr. Wil- 
liam Bemrose of Derby. In 1751 his father 
placed him with Thomas Hudson (1701- 
1779) the portrait-painter, the master of Sir 
.Joshua Reynolds and of.Joliri Hamilton Mor- 
timer [q. V.], for two years, after which he re- 
turnccl to Derby and commenced painting 
port raits. In 1750 lie returned to study under 
Hudson, and remained with him about fifteen 
months. He soon obtained some local cele- 
brity. He painted portraits of the members 
of the Derby luint (now at M arkeaton Hall), 
and was allowed to exhibit liis pictures in the 
town-hall. From the first Wright was very 
fond of strong effects of light and shade, and 
soon added greatly to liis reputation by his 
pictures of figures illuminated by artificial 
(chiefly candle) light. It is on his pictures of 
this class that his fame mn inly rests, and nearly 
all of them were produced before his visit to 
Italy in 1773. Nor was his reputation con- 
fined to Derby. In 1705 he exhibited at 
the Society of Artists in London ^ Three 
Persons viewing the (Radiator by (’andle- 
liglit;’iii 1700 ‘A Philosopher giving that 
Lecture on the Ornaw in which a Lamp is 
put in t he place of 1 he Sun,’ now in the Derby 
Corporation Art Gallery ; in 1708 * An Ex- 
periment on a Bird in the Air Pump,’ now in 
the National Gallery ; in 1769 ‘A Philosopher 
by Candlelight,’ and ‘ An Academy by 
Candlelight;’ in 1771 ‘The Alchymist in 
Search of the Philosopher’s Stone discovers 
Phosphorus and prays for the successful 
Conclusion of bus (Operation, as was the 
custom of the ancient Cliymical Astrologers,’ 
now in tlie Derby Corporation Art Gallery. 
Of the thirty-one pictures exhibited during 
what may be called his first period, 1706 
to 1 773 inclusive, more than half were candle- 
light or firelight scenes, four of them being 
‘ smith’s shops ’ or ‘ forges ; ’ the rest were 
portraits (twelve) and landscapes (two), one 
of them a ‘Moonlight.’ Among the most 
successful examples of his imitative skill are 
his children blowing or playing with blown 
bladders. In November 1773 ho went to 
Italy with his wife and Mr. iliirleston 
(great-uncle of F. Y. Hurleston, president 
of the Incorporated Society of Artists). At 
Rome he spent much time in makluga series 
of sketches from the frescoes of Michael 
Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. He is said 
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to have poriuanontly iifloctt'il liis health by , 
overwork, and hv lying on ids back on tlyi | 
stones of the ebapel. He took with him Ids 1 
picture of tlie ‘ Alchyinist,' which was nuich j 
admired, and paintt'd another called ‘ I he | 
Captive’ (from Sterne^ in wld(‘h thcj 
^attitude of the figure resembles that ol ; 
Michael Angelo’s Adam. The ‘ Captive ’ j 
was exhibited at (he Socitdy ot Arti>ta in | 
177.*k Among otlier places which he 1 
visit (‘d in Italy were Naples, Florence, and , 
Bologna. lie was disappointed with Flo* i 
rence, ph^nst'd witli Bologna, but his letters | 
and diary dirl not record admiration for 
any Avf)rks of art outside Home. On the 
wliole his visit to Italy had no very im- 
portant etfect upon his tigiire-painting, ami 
of all the sights he saw there none produced 
so great a ehangi' in Ids art as an eruption of 
\'esuviiis. On one so fond of strange and 
strong eiie(‘ts of light, this stup(‘ndou.s s(‘ene 
natnrally produced a profound impression, 
and he painted no fewer than eight e(‘n pie* 
tunvs of it, tlu* lust ill 171)4. lie wa.'' alx) 
much im]>ressed by the scenery about Koine 
and the grandeur of its ruins, and the general 
result of his visit to Italy may be said to 
Lave been that 1 k‘ abamioned candlelight 
pieci‘s for .serenes of conflagration, and to some 
extent figure-paint ing for laiid.-cape. . 

exhibition of the Society ol' Artists in 1771) j 
he sent * An Firuption of Mount A'esuvius ’ . 
and ‘The (lirandolii at the (’’astle of Si. j 
.'Vngelo at Ih)m“.’ 'riievo pieturi's were ]uir- t 
chased by the empress of Kussla hu’ oOO/. j 
He arrived hack in Derby on 1?(J Se]>l. j 
177d, and shortly afterwards went to Hath, • 
where In^ lUouglit to find an opening for a | 
portrait-jiainler, Ciainshorougli liad re- j 
cently hd’t that, city for lanidon. In this i 
he was disa]ipoiiited. Tlie J.)u('be.ss of Gum- 
berland sat to him, but her commission for 
a fiill-itmgth dwindled to a bead, ami he 
got so few sittfTS that he felt that there were 
enemies at work against him. In 1777 ho 
returmal to Derby, where he lodged for a 
while with his friends tlie Fdeys, removing 
to St. Helen’s House in 1770. Ju his 
natlvt^ town In' found much employment as 
a portrait-painter, and eventually raised lus 
])rices to fifty guineas for a full-length, and 
ninety and a hundred and twenty gainea.s for a 
‘conversation piece.’ In 1 778 he began to ex- 
hibit at the Koyal Academy, and continued 
to do .so yearly till 178lb llis contributions 
consisted chiefly of scenes in Italy, ‘ Erup- 
tions,’ ‘ ( J irandolas,’ ‘Grottoes,’ and ‘Ca- 
verns,’ but comprised two beautiful and 
poetical figures — ‘ Edwin ' from Beattie*s 
‘ Minstrel,’ for wliicli Thomas 1 laden, a .sur- 
gO()n ol’ Derby and one of the liandsomest 


men in the town, served os a model (the 
figure was etched by Mr, F. Seymour 
lladtMi for Mr, Bemrose’s life of the artist); . 
and Sterm‘*3 ‘^faria,’ painted from Mrs. 
Bassano, also of Derby. In 1781 he waa 
eh'Cted an associate of the Jl^al Academy, 
and in 1781 a full academicidift. The latter 
di.sti!iction he declined for reasons not pre- 
cisely known, hut be was angry with the 
academy for the way they hung his pictures, 
and because they elected Edmund Garvey 
V.] before him. It is also said that he 
I resented, as (ii*orge Stubbs [q. v.] bad done 
I a year or two bf?fore, the rule that a mom- 
I her slumld deposit a picture with the 
I aeadeiny befort^ receiving his diploma. One 
I result of his r|uarrel with tue academy, 
which seems to have b(»giin about 1782, was 
i that he did not send any picture.? to their 
i exhihifions after that year until 1788. In 
j I7S,‘>hesent two pictures to the Free 8o* 

■ ciety of Artists, and in 1785 he held a 
I separatf* exhibition of twenty-five pictures 
I at Mr. Ilobiiis's rooms in Go vent Garden. In 
j 1787 he sent some works to an exhibition 
' at Derby, fho exhibition in 1785 showed 
i very fairly the extensive range of AV right’s 
’ art. Its siuitimeiital and poetical side was 
shown by the lady in Milton’s ‘Comas;* 
‘The AV’idow <»f an Indian Chief’ watching 
her deceased husbimd’s arms by moonlight; 
bv‘AA illiam and Margaret,* a ghost scene 
from the ballad in P<»rcy’s ‘lleliqu(»8;* ‘ j€lia, 
th(‘ daughter of Augustus* (iti a cavern); 
‘The Maid of Corinth* (painted for Josiah 
Wedgwood), and ‘IVnelope,* besides two 
scene's from tin* story of ‘ Hero and Leander.* 
There xvere also a few portraits and many 
landscapes, Italian and English, including 
‘ Alatlock High Tor ’and a ‘ ATisuvius.’ It 
also contained * A View of Qibcaltar dur- 
ing the Destruction of the Spanish Floating 
Batteries on. tlie Kith of Sept. 1782,’ which 
was bought by Mr. J. Millies for 420/., the 
largest price received by the artist for any 
single picture. The quarrel with the academy 
I was nev'cr healed, although AVriglit sentpic- 
1 tures to their exhibitions in 1788, 1789, 

1 1700, and 1794. In 1790 a fresh cause of 
j annoyance arose from the places as.signod to 
j two large pictures intended for Boydell’s 
‘Shakespeare.* lie exhibited them again 
the year after at the Society of Artists, with 
a note in the catalogue referring to their ‘ un- 
fortunate po.sition’ at the academy, owing 
(Mr. AVright supposes) to their having ar- 
rived too late in London.* 

In 1704 he complained that his pictures 
, at the academy were placed on the floor and 
injured by the feet of the visitors. He had 
I also a quarrel with Boydell. The first pic- 
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ture lie painted for the ‘ Shakespeare Gallery/ 
and the only one the alderman bought, was 
a scene from the 'Tempest,* ' Prosperous Cell, 
with the Vision.’ Wright thought ho should 
bo paid as highly as any artist engaged on 
the ‘Shakespeare’ (including Keynolds), but 
Boydell would not give liim more than 300/. 
for it, and hinted that that was more than 
it deserved. At the sale of the ‘ Shakespeare 
Gallery’ in 1805 it was bought by the Earl 
of Balcarres for 69/. 6.s. The other pictures 
from Shakespeare were the tomb scene in 
‘ Romeo and ‘Juliet,’ and one of ‘ Antigonus 
in the Storm ’ from the ‘ Winter’s Tale, witli 
a bear drawn from a sketch supplied by 
Sawrey Gilpin. The former was never 
sold, and the latter was bought by Wright’s 
friend, John Leigh Philips. Duringall these 
years Wright went on painting portraits, 
with an occasional poetical composition, but 
most of these were not exhibited in London, 
and his public reputation was mainly based 
on his ‘ candlelight’ pieces and pictures of 
lire and moonlight, until he obtained a 
wider popularity from the well-known en- 
graving by J. Heath from his pathetic pic- 
ture of ‘ A Dead Soldier, his Wife and Child, 
vide Langhorne’s “Poems,”’ which was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1789. 
Heath bought the picture for 105/. before he 
ngraved it, and reaped a largo jirofit from 
his venture. 

After 1790, though Wright went on paint- 
ing for yeafo, he produced nothing worthy of 
special record, except some landscapes painted 
from sketches taken on a visit to the lakes in 
1 798. Though not an old man, he liad been 
more or less of an invalid and a dietarian 
over since his return from Italy, In 1788 
hf3 wrote that he had suffered ‘ a scriejs of 
ill-health for these sixteen years past,’ and 
in 1795 that he had been ‘ten months with- 
out touching a pencil.’ He died on 29 Aug. 
1797 at 26 Queen Street, Derby, whithcT 
he had removed from St. Helen’s House 
about five years before, and was buried on 
1 Sept, in »St. Alkmiuid’s Church. In 1778 
he married Ann Swift, who died, aged 41 , 
on 17 Aug. 1790. 

In his youth Wright was handsome and 
of a sprightly disposition. He was fond of 
society, and played well on the flute. After 
his return from Italy he lived a very quiet 
life, much esteemed by all who knew him. 
Jlis friends and acquaintances included few 
more notable people than Josiah Wedgwood 
[q. V.], Erasmus Darwin fq, v.], Sir Richard 
Arkwright [<pv.], and William llayley [q.v.], 
who, as w^ell as Darwin and others, cele- 
brated his art in many bad verses, Ilo was 
of a kind and generous disposition, giving 
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a'way many of his pictures and drawings to 
his friends. 

At his death Wright was little known as 
a portrait-painter, except in Derby and its 
neighbourhood, and it is doubtful whether 
even now his skill in this branch of, art is 
sufficiently recognised. The only opportunity, 
of anything like a complete study of his works 
of this kind was afforded by the collection of 
his paintings at the Derby Corporation Art 
Gallery in 1 883, wliich com prised about sixty 
of his portraits. The list, though full of local 
notables, contained few names of wide cele- 
brity, exco])t t hose of Sir Jlicbard Arkwright, 
the inventor of the ‘ spinning jenny,’ and 
Erasmus Darwin, In comparison with Rey- 
nolds or Gainsborough he was a homely, 
almost a domestic, portrait-painter, but his 
portraits have tlie great merits of sincerity 
and thoroughness, show true insight into 
character, are finely modelled, and w'ell 
painted. Among the finest are his portraits 
of himself, Jeclediah Strutt, Christopher 
Heath, .lohii Whitehurst, Mr. Cheslyn, Mrs. 
Compton, and Jjady Wilmot and her child. 
He was vt*ry successful with children, whom 
he presented with all their artlessness a^d 
simplicity, and his powers as a colourist 
(which, if not of the highest, were consider- 
able) are perhaps best displayed in some of 
bis groups of young people, like those of 
the little Arkwrights with a goat, and the 
little Newtons picking; cherries. 

A small selection from his pictures was a 
prominent feature of the winter e.\hibition 
of the Royal Academy in 1886. Wright 
was an able and versatile artist, and the 
great reputation which he made in his life- 
time is fairly sustained at the x>resent day. 
As a ])ainter of candlelight xneces, esj^ecially 
in those compositions ‘ The Orrery,’ ‘ The 
Gladiator,’ and ‘The Air-pum^),’ wdicre genre 
and portrait are combined with dramatic 
action, he lias no rival in the English school; 
as a jiortrait-xiainter he holds a higli, if not 
the Iiigliest, rank, and among painters of 
sentiment his ‘ Edwin’ and ‘ Maria’ entitle 
him to consideration. Jlis pictures of 
Vesuvius and fireworks have, however, now 
ceased to attract, and his daylight land- 
scapes want at mosidiere. Richard Wilson 
[q, V.] good-naturedly hit their weakness 
when he agreed to exchange landscapes with 
Wright. ‘I’ll give you air,’ he said, ‘and 
you’ll give me fire.’ 

Fine mezzotint engravings from Wright’s 
works did much to spread his reputation 
in his lifetinn^ and have served to preserve 
it since. Valentine Green engraved ‘ The 
Orrery,’ ‘The Air-pump, ’and others ; Earlom 
‘ A Blacksmith’s Shop ’ and ‘ An Iron Forge j’ 
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J , U. Smith * Kdwin/ ‘ Mam; * Boy and Girl i 
with Bladder/ * Boy and Girl witli Lighted 
Stick/ &c,; and among plates by W. IMlier 
were ‘ The Mchymist,’ ‘The Drawing Aca- 
demy/ and ‘The Gladiator.* 

In the National Gallery is his master- 
^piece, ‘The Air-pump:’ in the National 
I Portrait Gallery, liomhui, his portraits of 
Arkwright and l^rasmns Darwin and one ot 
himself, lie made many ])ortraits of him- 
self, one of which (in a hat ) was engraved by 
Ward, while anotlier i^ reproduced in Bem- 
rose’s ‘ Life’ (ISSo) as well as the National 
Dortrait Galh*ry portrait and an etching, the 
only etching hy Wriglit that is known. An 
early sketch, in a turhan-like cap, is rt‘pro- 
(hiced as a frontispiece to a biograjdiical no- 
tice by Benirose, repiil)lisli(‘d from tiie ‘ Leli- 
(\uarv/ quarterly journal, of 1>'U4. 

[Bomrosc's Tjife luid Wuvks. of .Foscph Wright, 
ISSo, 4lo ; lieini-osc's l.iogr:q)luc il notice of 
‘ Wright of Derlty,’ reprinted from Nos. xv. and 
xvi. of the Keliqnarv, IStU ; Monthly Mag. 
17 Oct. 1797 : Hayhy’s Life of Ttomney ; .lohu- 
son'ft Lith of Hayh'V : Metovard’s Life of Wt'dy;- 
wood; Wino anti Walnuts; Ha\ lev’s Poems; 
(Catalogue t)f the Wright Kxhihition at Derby 
Corporation Art Oallc rv, 18S3 ; Redgraves’ Cen- 
tury ; Sandhv’s lloval Acatloiny ; ^Magazine of 
Art. 1 883. J ‘ ‘ * C, M. I 

WRIGHT, LALDKNCL (1590-1(557),’ 
physician, third son of John Wright of 
Wright’s Bridge, iKMir Hornchurch in Essex, 
was born in 1590, matriculated a ])e.nsioner ; 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in .Marcli ' 
lB08,and proceeded B. A, the following year, t 
He entered ms a medical student at Leyden * 
on ’ 2*2 A^ig. 1(5 1'J, but graduated Al.A. at 
Cambridge in lOlS. He was admitted a ' 
candidate of the Loyal College of Physi- | 
clans on 22 Dec. 1(5 IS, elected fellow on 
22 Dec. l(ji?2, censor in 1(5:28 and 1(539, named 
an elect on 2 \ May 1 (5 1:2, conciliarius in 1047, 
and again from 1050 annually till lus death 
in 1057. \V right was a physician in Orel in ary 
to C’romwell and to the Charterhou.'^e, To 
the latter post he was elected on :25 May 
10:24, and resigned it in 1043. He was eho.sen 
governor of the Charterhouse on 2\ March 
1(552. 

Wright, who was possessed of propt'riy 
at Ilenhara and Havering in Essex, ditnl oii 
3 Oct. 1057, and was buried in the church 
of South Weald. He married Mary, dauglj- 
ter of John Duke, physician, of Foulton Hall, 
Ramsey, Essex, aiel Colchester. She sur- 
vivedhiiTi till HiEeh. 1(598, being also buried 
at South Weald. Of \^ight’8 two sons, 
Laurence was e^elled from a fellowship at 
Trinity College, (Jambridge, during the Com- 
monwealth, but readmitted in 1000, and took 
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j the degree of M.IX in 1666. A second son 
; (16364663), Henry, who was added to the 
: trade committee of the council of state on 
; 5 Eeb. 1656, wa% made a baronet by Crom-* 

; well oil 10 April 1658, in which dimity he 
1 was confirmed on 11 June 1660; he mar* 

; ried Anno (d, 1708), daughter of John Crew, 

: first baron Crew of Stone, hy whom he had 
i a son and a daughter; the baronetcy expired 
j on the death of his son in 1681. 

I Visitiitioii of Essex, 1634 (Harl. 8oc. PaM. 

1 xiii, 534) ; Morant’s ilist. of Essex, i. 62, 121, 

! ii. 568 ; Mnnk’s Royal Coll, of Phys. i. 
i Pettoocks Index to Leyden Students; Cal. of 
! Stato Papers. Dorn.; Wood’s Athenic (Bliss), 

! voL iii. col. 827 a. ; Welch's Alumni Westmon. 

• pp. Ltq, 141 ; Burke s Extinct Baronetage; Mas- 
son’s Mill on, V. o54 w.] B. P. 

WRIGHT, LAWRENCE (d. 1713), 
ccunmodore, is first mentioned as lieutenant 
of I he Baltimore in 1665. In 1666 ho was 
in the Royal (Charles, flag.ship of George 
, Mouck, first duke of Albemarle [q.v.l, in tue 
j four days’ fight and in tlie St. Jameses fight. 
He is said to have been almost continuously 
employ<‘d during the next twenty years of 
} peace and war, but the details of his service 
cannot now be vsatisfactorily traced; those 
given by Charnock are not entirely trust- 
worthy : some of thiun apj>ear very doubtful, 
lie is said to have tak(*n po.st as a captain 
from 1(572. On the accession of James II 
he wasu])pointed to command the Mary yacflt, 
and in March 1087 was moved in Jo the Fore- 
siglit, in which he carried out Christopher 
Munck, .•second duke of Albemarle [q. v. k to 
Jamaica. Albemarle died within a year of 
his talcing up the governorship, and Wright 
returned to hhigland with the corpse. He 
arrived in the luid of May 1689, and in the 
following October was appointed to the 
()0-guii ship Mary as commodore and com- 
mander-in-chief of an expedition to the 
West Indies, wj(th orders to fiy the union 
flag at the main (Admiralty Minute, 6 Fob. 

, 1(>89 90), and with instructions ‘to act ac- 
1 cording to the directions of General Oodring- 
I ton in all things relating to the land ser- 
: vice/ and ‘in enterprizes at sea to act as 
j should be advised by the governor and 
j councils of war, when he had opportunity 
i of consulting them.’ He was, ‘ when it was 
I necessary, to spare as many seamen as he 
could with regard to the safety of the ships/ 
and he was not ‘ to send any ship from the 
squadron until the governor and council 
were informed of it and satisfied that the 
service did not require their immediate 
attendance’ (cf. Secretary's Letters, iih 21| 
December 1689). 

The squadron, consisting of eight two- 
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<leck^ flhipa of the smallest size, with a few 
frigates and fireships, sailed from Plymouth 
on 8 Bareli 1689-90, and after a stormy 
passa^ reached Barbados on 11 May, with 
the snips^ companies very sickly. It was 
not till the end of the month that Wright 
could go on to Antigua and join Oodrington, 
who combined the two funct ions of governor 
of the Leeward Islands and command*er-in- 
chief of the land forces. It was resolved to 
attack St, Christopher’s by sea and land. 
^Fhis wis done, and St. Christopher’s was re- j 
duced with but little loss. St. Eustatius | 
also was taken possession of; and in August 
the squadron went to Barbados for the 
hurricane months. In Oct ober Wright re- 
joined Oodrington at St. Christopher’s, and 
It was resolved to t tack Guadeloupe ; but 
while preparations were being made, Wright 
received orders from homo to return to Eng- 
land.' lie accordingly went to Barbados, 
which he reached on 60 Dec. Tlui want of 
stores and provisions delayed him there, and 
before he was ready to sail counter orders | 
reached him, directing him to remain and | 
co-operate with Oodrington. But he had j 
sent two ships to Jamaica ; two others had 
sailed for England in charge of convoy : and 
those that he had with him were in a very 
bad state, leaking badly, and with their lower | 
masts sprung. In order to strengthen his | 
sqimdron as much as possible, he hired seve- 
rarmerchant ships into the service; but 
it was the middle ^>f February before he 
could put to sea ; and when he at last joined 
Codringtoii at St. Christopher’s, a serious 
quarrel between the two threatened to put a 
stop to all further operations. 

The details of the quarrel were never 
made public, hut it may be assumed that it 
sprang out of the ill -defined relations of the 
two men, and the probable confusion in the 
minds of both between the governor and the 
general, who was, in fact, only a colonel in 
the army. It is probable that Wright saw 
the distinction as marked in his instructions 
more clearly than Oodrington did ; but the 
quarrel seems to have been very bitter on 
bot^^ sides. However, after some delays, 
the attack on Guadeloupe was attempted; 
the troops were landed on the island on 
21 April, but by 14 May little progress had 
been made ; and on report of a Erench 
squadron in the neighbourhood, Wright put 
to sea, came in sight of it, and chased it. As 
his ships wore foul and some of them jury- 
^ rigged, the enemy easily outsailed him ; and, 
finding pursuit useless, he recalled his ships 
and returned to Guadeloupe, when it was 
resolved to give up the attack, avowedly at 
least, in consequence of groat sickness 


among the ships’ companies and the troops, 
though it is possible that Wrigbt, and perhaps 
even Codrington, realised that the appearance 
of tlie French squadron threatened the 
absolute command of the sea which was a 
primary condition of success (Colomb, pp. 
255 -6). The squadron returned to Barba*^ 
dos, where Wright himself was struck 
down by the sickness, and, on the urgent 
advice of the medical men, turned the com- 
mand over to the senior captain, Robert 
Arthur, and took a passage to England. 

In the West Indies party feeling ran ex- 
tremely high ; most of the officials, as 
military,men, taking the side of Codrington, 
and attributing the failure at Guadeloupe to 
Wright’s disaffection or cowardice. Tho 
merchants, too, whose trade had been 
severely scourged by the enemy’s privateers, 
while the English ships, by the governor’s 
orders, were kept together to support the 
attacks on the French islands, attributed 
their losses to VVright’s carelessness, if not 
treachery, and clamoured forliis punishment. 
Numerous accusations followed him to.Eiig- 
land, atid he was formally charged ‘ witli 
inismaiiagcmcnt, disaffection to the service, 
breach of instructions, and other mis- 
demeanoiirs.’ .Charnock says that there was 
neither trial nor investigation. This is 
erroneous. On 20 May 1093 the joint 
admirals presided at a court-martial, which, 
after ‘ duly examining tho witnesses upon 
oath,’ after ‘ mature deliberation upon the 
whole matter,* and Mn consideration that 
Mr. JIutcheson, late secretary to the go- 
vernor, was the chief prosecutor, and in 
regard of the many differences that did 
appear to liave happened betwixt th© 
governor and Captain Wright,’ wore of 
opinion that ‘ the prosecution was not 
grounded on any zeal or regard to their 
majesties’ service, but the result of particular 
resentments,’ that it was ‘ in a great mensur© 
a malicious prosecution,’ and resolved that 
Wright was ‘ not guilty of the charge laid 
against him.’ The influence of the accusers 
was, however, so strong that the sentence of 
the court was virtually set aside, and 
Wright had no further employment till, 
after the accession of Anne, he was appointed 
on 14 May 1702 commissioner of the navy 
at Kinsale, from which post he was moved 
to the navy board as extra commissioner on 
8 May 1713. It was only for a few months; 
he died in London on 27 Nov. 1713. 

[Charnock’s Bio^. Nav. i. 317 ; Lediard’s 
Naval Hist. pp. 64* 7 ; Duckett’s *Naval Com- 
missioners; Minutes of the Court Martial, in 
the Public Record Office ; Colomb^s Naval War- 
fare (1st ec!.), pp. 249-57.] J. K. L, 
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WRIGHT, l-KONAUD (/. con- 

trovorsialist , wroto numv I's.'^ay.s on ivligious 
and nn)rul subjects wliiidi abound in scrip- 
tural refeivnee>. lli' eanie into ]»roininenre 
as a champion of the cau'-e of tin' bi>hops in 
tJie Martin Marpivlate cont voV('r>y, and was 
denounced by tlmst' who attacked t‘piseopacy. 
’riu' jpiti-episcopal autlior of ‘ 'Fbeses Alar- 
tiniana* ’ (loOt)) anatheinatisetl liirn and six 
other ‘Iniggling- and j)rofaiio ’ writers, and 
<lescribed them as ‘st^rvin^ the establi'^hed 
church if for no otln'r use but t»> worke its 
ruiiie» and to bewray tlieir owne sbame and 
miseralde ig^noraTU'c ’ (si^-. lb iii, v.) art. 
Kemp, WirriAMj. 

AVrijt,^Iit pnblished ; I. ‘A Summons ibr 
Sleepers. U’herein most grieiious and no- 
torious offenders are cited to bring ibrtli true ' 
frutes of repentance, ht'fore tlio day of the * 
Ivbrd now at liand. Hereunto is annexed, 
A Patttjrne for Pastors, deeipliering brietly ^ 
the dueties pertaining to that function, hy . 
Leonard AVriglit.’ This was licensed for tin' ' 
presa to John Wolfe on 4 March 1588- 0, and ■ 
was first published early in 1 oSO. An edition ; 
‘newly rei)rinted, c-orrected and amended’ • 
bears "the same date (black lettt'r, 4to). A ; 
copy is ill the Jkitish Museum, A'eitlier | 
place nor ])rintt‘r’s luinn^ is given. (Jtber ! 
edit ions are dat ed 1 oOtl ( ‘ im])rinted by Adam • 
Islip, and are to bee sold by Edward White;’ I 
in the British Museum copy an engraving * 
of the Seven Sleepers, dntt'd 1740, i.s jhm‘- 
fixed), .1015 (Min])vinted by (ieorge Pur- 
slowe and 1017 (‘ newle corrected and 
augmented ’). J. ‘ A Display of Dutie, dect 
with sage saying.^, pythic "sentences, and 
proper similies: l^leasant to rt'ad, delightful 
to heare, and proti table to practisi', liy L, 
Wright/ J.ondou (printed hy John AVulfe, ! 
1580, 4to; black letter ). This work, which ' 
was licensed on 10 Oct. 1580, was dedicated ■ 
‘ to tlie Right \vf>r.s1iipfiill, most valiant, and | 
famous Thomas (’andisli, 7'lsquif*r.’ Other 
editions are dated 100 l^(‘ printed hy A^bileii- 
tinej S[ims] for Nicholas Lyng’) and' 1014 
print (*d hy Edw^ard ( Jriffin for (Jeorge Pur- 
slowe ’). The volume eonlaius a ]M»eni of 
some merit (‘In Prayse of Friendship’). 
^5. ‘The Tlunting’of Aiiticlirist,AVbth a caueat 
to tlui contentiou.s. By Leonard Wright/ 
London (imprinted hy Jolm Wolfe, 1580; 
black letter, 4to). There is a sub-title at 
beginning of text, running ‘ A briofe descrip- 
tion of th(' Cliurcli of Rome from tlie time 
of Antichrist nntill our present age ’ (Brit. 
Mus. ) Reference is made in the preface 
to Wriglit’s ‘ Summons <b Sleepers.’ The 
work advocates the cause of j)relacy. 4. ‘ A 
friendly admonition to Martino Marjirelate 
and his Mutes, by Leonard AVright/ J.(Ondon, 
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1500. 4to. o. * The Pilgriniaffo to Paradise^ 
, by Li'onanl Wright’ (London, by Jolm 
: \Volfe), 1501 , 41o. No copy of either 4 or 5 
; is in the British Museum* 

I [^A" right's Work.s; Brit. Mus. ( at. ; Hunter’s 
’ niauu.sciipt Chorus Vatufu in Brit. Mus. Addit. 

. ALS. 24490, p. 2PJ.1 8. L. 

I WRIGHT, Sill NATHAN (1654 -1721), 

: judge, eldest surviving son of Ezekiel 
; Wright, B. I>.,rt'etorof Thnreaston, Loicester-* 
j shire, by Ihirothy, second daughter of John< 
I Onehy of Hinckley in the same county, was 
i born on 15 Feb. lt»5I^-4. He was entered in 
‘ BhiS at Emmanuel Collegre, Cainbridgo, but 
Irft the nniversily without a degree, and ia 
I (»70 wa.^ admit ted at the Inner Teni|)le, where 
lie was called t(» the bar on 29 Nov# 1677, 
and elected b('nc*her in l(i92. On the death 
of his father in KitiS AVright inherited a coni- 
]ictence which enabled him to marry early, 
and gave him a certain standing in his native 
county. The recordership of lipicester, to 
which he was eleett'd in 1080, he lost on the 
surrender of the charter of t!u> borough in 
1084, but was reinstated in office on its re-^ 
storation in 1088. .Tn the same vear ho was 
(‘lected deputy-recorder of Nottingham, and 
xvjis junior counsel for the crown in the case 
of the seven bishops (29 June). On 11 April 
H)92 he was called to the degree of seijeant- 
at -law. On !( > Dec. 1696 ho greatly <Ma- 
tinguislied himself by his speech as counsel 
for the crown in the proce«‘ding.s against Sir 
J ohn Eenw ick ; o.v,] in the House of Lords, and 
shortly before the commencement of Hilary 
term 199tL7 lie was made king’s serjeant 
and knighted. 

AVright opened the case against the Earl 
<»f Warwick on his trial oil 28 March 1699 
for the murder of Ricliard Coote, conducted 
on 12 Oct. following the prosecution of 
Alary Butler, afias Strickland, for forgery, 
and was ,oue of the counsel for the Duke of 
Norfolk in the proceedings on his divorce bill 
in Mnrcli 1699-1790 [see Howard, IIenrt, 
.seventh Duke or Norfolk], In the same 
i year he was offered tlin great seal, in default 
j of a better lawyer willing to succeed Lord 
j Somers. He accepted not without hesitation, 
and wa.s ax>pointed lord keeper and sworn of 
the privy council on 21 May. He took hia 
scat as spf?aker of tlie House of I.»ords on 
20 June following, and the oaths*and de^ 
claration on 10 Fob. 1700-1. Ho was one 
of the lords justices nominated on 27 June 
1700, and again on 28 June 1701, to act as 
regents during tJie king’s absence ftom the 
realm. He was also an ex-officio member of 
the board of trade, Wright presided over 
1 tlie proceedings taken against Somers and 
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the otter lords on whom it fioujjlit to 
fix the responsibility for the negotiation of 
the partition treaty fsee Bentinck, Wil- 
liam^ first Eaul of roRTEANn ; Montagu, 
Charles, Earl of Halifax; Somers or 
Sommers, John, Lord Somers], He con- 
tinued in office on the accession of Queen 
Anne ; he pronounced on 31 July 1702 tho 
decree dissolving the Savoy Hospital, and 
presided over the commission which on 
22 Oct. following met at (he Cockpit to 
discuss the terms of the projected union with 
Scotland but accomplished nothing. On 
14 Dec. 1704 ho conve^-ed the thanks of the 
House of Lords to Marlborough for his ser- j 
vices in the late campaign. i 

Among the sages of the law Wright has , 
no place. Entirely without experience of 
chancery business, he made a shift to supply 
his deficiencies by assiduous study or a 
manual of practice compiled for his use ; but, 
though he succeeded in avoiding serious 
error, the extreme circumspection with 
which he proceeded entailed a vast accumu- 
lation of arrears. Ilis shortcomings were 
tho more conspicuous by contrast with the 
great qualities of liis predecessor, and the 
political meanness Avhich led him to exclude 
Comers with other whig magnates from the 
commission of the peace gave occasion to 
unpleasant animadversions in the House of 
(J^mmons (31 March 1 704). His judicial in- 
tegrity, however, is un impeached ov<ui by 
his most censoriou*' critic, Bishox) Burnet ; 
and his intervention, by the issue of writs of 
habeas corpus {S March 1704~b), on behalf 
of the two counsel committed by the House 
of Commons to the custody of the serjeant- 
at-arms for pleading the cause of the plain- 
tiffs in the Aylesbury election case, if indis- 
creet, v/as at any rate courageous [see 
Montagu, Sir James]. The House of Com- 
mons peremptorily enjoined the serjeant-at- 
arms to make no return to the writs, and 
might perhaps have proceeded to commit 
the lora keeper had not an opportune proro- 
gation terminated the affair fcf. Holt, Sir 
John]. 

The coalition of the following autumn be- 
tween Marlborough and Godolphin and the 
whig junto was sealed by the dismissal of 
Wright, now out of favour with both parties, 
and his replacement (11 Oct.) by William 
(afterwards Lord) Cowper [q. v.J Neither 
eerage nor pension rewarded his services ; 
ut the wealth which he had amassed, 
largely, it was rumoured, by the corrupt dis- 
posal of patronage, enabled him to sustain 
with dignity the position of a county mag- 
nate. Ilia principal seat was at Caldecote 
in Warwickshire, but he had also estates at 


Ilartshill, Belgravo, and Brooksby in teices- 
tershire. He died at Caldecote on 4 Aug. 
1721, and was buried in Caldecote church. 

Wright married, in 1670 (license dated n 
4 J uly), Elizabeth, second daughter of George 
Ashby of Quenby, Leicestershire (Chester, 
London Marr. Licences^ col. 1514), by whom 
he had six sons and four daughters. The 
eldest son, George Wright, purchased the 
: manor of Gayhurst, Buckingliamshirc, which 
! remained in his posterity until the present 
I century. 

I AVright is described by Afacky (Menioirs, 

\ Roxburghe Club, j). 50) as ‘ of ifiiddlo 
stature,’ with' a fat broad lace much marked 
by the small-pox,’ An engraving from hia 
portrait by AVhite, done in 1700, is in tho 
British Museum (cf. Leicestershire j 

iii. 21S). Ills decrees in chancery are re- 
ported by A'eniori and Deere Williams. Fox 
the proceedings in the case of the Savoy, See 
' Hibliolheca Topograph ica Britannica,* vU* 
238, and Stowe MS. 865. For epistolary 
and other remains, see Additional MSS.. 
21500 fill, 28227 ff. 07, 71, 29588 f. 135 ; 
Hist. AISS. Comm. 8th Ihq). App. i. 410, ii. 
103, 12th Rep. App. iii. 14. A small but 
important modiiication of criminal proce- 
dure, the substitution (by 1 Anne, stat. ii, 
c. 9, s. 3) of sworn for unsworn te.stimony 
on behalf of the prisoner in cases of treason 
and felony, appears to have been due to 
Wright’s initiative. 

I [Le Novo’s Pedigrees of the Knights (Ihirl. 

Soc.) ; Inner Tern plo Hooks; Nichols's Leicester- 
I shire, i. 4.3o et seq., 438, 453, iii. 176, 194, 216, 

' 1069, iv. 689, 1036; Dngdale's Warwickshire, 
ed. Thomas, p. 1097; Lipscomb's Biickiiigham- 
shiro, iv. 151; Howell’s State Trials, xii. 280, 
954, xiii. 1250, 1355, xiv. 861, 876; Luttroir.s 
Relation of State Affairs; Raymond’s Rep. p. 
135; London Gazette, 20-28 3Iay, 27 June- 
I July 1700, 26-30 Juno 1701 ; LordsMonrnals, 
xvi. 583 ; Boyer’s Annals of Queen Anne, i. 155, 

' iii. 184, iv. 181 ; Aceoiint of the Conduct of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, 1742, pp. 124, 147 ; 
Burnet’s Own Time (fob) ii. 242, 379, 426 ; Ver- 
non’s Letters, cd. James, ii. 5t, 56, 257 ; Nohlo^s 
Continuation of Granger's Biogr. Hist, of Eng- 
land, i. 35 ; Swift's Works, ed. Scott, x. 302 ; 
Pope’s Works, ed, Elwin, vi. 25 ; Campbeirs 
Lives of tho Chancellors; Foss’s Lives of tho 
Judges; Stanhope’s History of England, 1701- 
1713.1 J. M. IL 

WRIGHT, Mrs. PATIENCE (1726- 
1786), wax modeller, was born of quakor 
parents named Lovell ut Bordentown, New 
Jersey, North Afoerica, in 1725. In 1748 
she married Joseph Wright, also of Borden- . 
town, and in 1769 was left a widow with 
a son and two daughters. Having Riade a 
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n^putatioii in tho colony by her port ru it it in 
wax, she removed to JCnghind in 177- and 
settled in Loudon, where she ht‘caino cele- 
brated as the ‘ IVomethean modeller.’ Her 
jt^sidence was in (’ochspur Street, Hay- 
market, and there she arranged an exhibi- 
\mnofherworks, comprising life-sized lignres 
iind busts of contmuporarv notabilities and 
historical groups, which was superior to , 
.anything of the* kind previously .seen. 8he ; 
modelled for Westminster Abbt‘y tlve efligy ^ 
of Lord Chatham, which is still j)resorved 
there. During the American war of iii(h»- 1 
7ieiide1ice Mrs. Wright, who wa.s a woman of ; 
remarkal)h‘ intelligence and convtTsational j 


! Inmded on 2 Feb. 1660-1, was committed to 
i Newgate, tried for high treason under the 
statute:27 Elizabeth, condemned todeath,and 
hanged at Tyburn on It) May (O.S.) 1661* 
Among the manuscripts at Stonyhurst 
I College are sixty-two of his sermons, preached 
i in the coiim* of a year. His portrait has 
been engraved by C. (Salle^ and again by 
J. Thane. 

[.An account of Wright appeared ander the 
title of ‘ J{. 1\ Tetri Writi . . . Mors, quam ob 
fiileru passiis est l^undini xxix Mali 1661 * [Ant- 
werp. l2ino. It was translated into 

Itali.iii (Bologna, 1661) find into Dutch (Ant- 
werp. 1061). See a].so ChuHoner's Memoirs of 


powers, aeted successfully ns a sj)y on behalf | 

Benjamin Franklin, witli whom .she regu- ! 
larly corresifonded. Her honso was much 
resorted to by artists, especially Benjfimiii 
West [tp v.j and John Hoppner [(]. v.^, the 
latter of whom married her s4*coiid dfiughter 
Blioibe. In IT*'^! Mrs. AVriglit paid a vi.sit 
to l*ari.s, and retiirntHl only .shortly lx.To re 
her death, wliieh look ])laet* in Loudon on 
March 1786. An (‘Ugraving of Mrs. 
Wright accompanies a notice of her in the 
‘London Magazine ’ of 1775. 

Josncii WiuojiT (1 756 -170.‘»), only son 
of Patience Wright, accompanied his mother 
to England, and, wh h the assistance of Wt‘.st 
and lloppner, became a ]K)rtrait-paiuter. 
In 1780 he «!\hibite<l a ])ortrait of bis 
inotlier at the lioyal Academy, and at about 
the same time bt* pairit(‘d a portrait of the 
J^rince of Wales. In 1782 he returned to 
America, where ho practisiHl both painting 
and wax-modelling ; Washington sat to him 
several times. He was ap7)oiutc‘d the tirst. 
draught.smfin and die*-.*- inker to the mint at 
.Philadelphia, jiud died in 1705. 

I Dunlap's Hist, of tlio Arts of Doslgn in the 
United *States, 1831; Jiondon Mag. 1776, p. 
656 ; Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ] 

F. I\r. O’D. 

WRIGHT, PETEi: (160;5-] 6.61 ), je.su it, 
was born at SJiptffn, Northampton.shin*, in 
7605 of** poor parent.s, who w'ere zealous 
catholics. Afte*r being engaged for ttui years 
a.s clerk in a solicitor’s olhee, lie enlisted in 
the English army in Holland, hut sofju hift 
it, and entered tlie Society of .Jesus at 
Watten in 1629. In J655 he Avas at Liege 
studying philosophy; in 1656 in the same 
eoll(*ge ])ursuing hi.s theological cour.se, and 
in 1659 jirefoct in the English Jesuit college 
sit 8t. Orner. He wa.s apjjointed camp com- 
rais.sioner to the English and Irish forces at 
Ghent in 1642. Being sent to the Engli.sh 
mission in 1615, he .s(‘rved for two years in 
the Oxford and Northampton district. Tie 
rcmo\ed to London in 1646, was appre- 


Pri«*sts; Dodds Church Hist.; Fiorus 
Anglo Bavaricii.s. p. 84 : Foley’s Records, ii. 
601) 61. vii. 870; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of 
Kimhind, 5ih oilit. iii. ,'548 ; Oliver’s Jesuit Col- 
lections, p. 22i) ; Tfinner’s Socictas Josu, 1676.] 

T. C. 

WRIGHT, URTIAHD (1735- 1775 P), 
marine painter, horn at Idverpool in 1735, 
was bnfught up as a ship and house painter. 
An entirely .self-taught artist, be first ap- 
peared as an exhibitor in London in 1760, 
and bidweeu that date and 1773 exlvi- 
])ited tvveiity-Hve Avork.s with the Incor- 
]»orated Society of Artists and one with 
tho Free Society. He wa.s a man of rough 
manners and Avanu teiiRier, and duriiig hia 
memb<*r8liip of tho Incorporated Society ^ 
took an active lead among those discon- 
j tented with its aifair.s, oldis exhibited pic- 
j ture.s incliiiled ‘ A Storm Avith a Shipwreck;’ 
j ‘ Sun.set, a Fre.sh Breeze; ’ ‘ A. Fresn Gale 
j ‘ UWt v with Boats, &c., Moonlight/ In 
j 17()4 a jfremium Avas offered by the Society 
of Arts for the be.st marine picture ; this he 
I won, as was tin* case Avitli similar prizes 
j gi\di by thesocif»ty in 1766 and 1768. His 
j most notable* AA'ork is a sea-piece, for Avhich 
j Ju* obtaiiu‘d a premium of fifty guineas in 
j 1764; from it William Woollett [q. r.] eri- 
; graveti his fine plate ‘The Fishery.’ No 
I doubt ow ing to excellence of the engraver’s 
AA ork, a copy of this was published in France, 
on Avliich tlio name of Vornet is affixed as 
painter. There is a picture by him in the 
collection at Hampton Court, ‘The Royal 
Yacht bringing Queen Charlotte to England 
in a Storm.’ TIis Avife and daughters were 
also painters. He died about 1775. 

[Bryan’s Diet. ed. Graves ; Redgrave’s Djct. of 
Arti.sts; Graves's Diet, of Artists.] A. N- 

WRIGHT, RICHARD (1704^1886), 
Unitarian missionary, eldest son of Richard 
Wright, AA^as horn at Blakeney, Norfolk, on 
7 Feb. 1 7 64. Ilia father was a labourer ; his 
mother, Anne (rf. 11 Oct. 1810), claimed 
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cousinship with Sir John Fenn [q. v.] A congregation at Kirltstead, Lincolnshire [see 
relative (who died in 1776) sent him to Tatlor, John, 1694-’1761]. Here he died 
school, and^ would have done more had his on 16 Sept. 1836; a tablet to his memory is 
parents not joined the dissenters. He served in Kirkstead chapel. Ilis portrait has been 
as pa^, and was apprenticed to a shopkeeper, engraved. He was a little man ; at a public 
joined (1780) the independent church at dinner in 1810 he ^mounted the table 'to 
Guestwick under John Sykes (d, 1824), and make a rousing speech (C^?nsfzym Iteformer/ 
began village preaching on week nights, an 1860, p. 264). His first wife died on 6 June 
irregularity for which he was excommuni- 1828. He left a widow and three daughters, 
cated. The Wesleyans opened their pulpits His brother, F. H. Wright {d, 26 May 1837), 
to him, but he did not join them. For a was a printer and lay-preaclier in Liverpool, 
short time he ministered to a newly formed author of ^ History of Keligious Persecu- 
general baptist congregation at Norwich, tions ’ (Liverpool, 1810, 8vo)^ and editor of 
Here he made the acquaintance of Samuel the ^Christian Kefleetor ' (1822-7, a 

Fisher, who had been dismissed on a moral Unitarian monthly. His brother, John 
charge from the ministry of St. Mary’s I Wright, lay-prea(;her in Ijiverpool, was the 
particular baptist Church, N’orwich, and had j subject of an ubr)rtive j)rosecution for bias- 
joined ,the Sabellian particular baptists, ' phemy in a sermon delivered on Tuesday, 
founded by John Johnson (1706-1791 ) [q- v.] 1 April 181 7. He emigrated to Georgetown, 

Fisher ministered for periods of six months United States of America. Richard MVight’s 
alternately at a chapel of this class in grandson, John Wright (1824 -1900), was 
Headman’s Lane, Wisbech, Cambridgeshire, one of the projectors (1861) of the ‘ Uni- 
and a chapel erected (1778) by liis friends tarian Herald.’ 

in Pottergato Street, Norwich. Wright was Among Wright’s very numerous publica- 
engaged to alternate thus with Fisher at both t ions, most of which were often reprinted, 
places. After no long time the arrangement (he following may he noted. 1. * An 
was broken, Wright giving his whole time Abridgment of Five Discourses . . . Uni- 
to Wisbech. His views rapidly changed; versal Restoration,’ Wisbech, 1798, 8vo. 
ho brought his congregation with him from 2. ‘The Anti-Satisfactionist,’ Wisbech, 1805, 
Calvinism to uni tariunism, Some time after 8vo (against thti doctrine of atonement), 
they had been disowned by the Johnsonian 3. ^ An Apology for Dr. Michael Servetus,’ 
b^tists, he procured their admission to the Wisbech, 1S0(),* 8vo (has no original value). 
gAeral baptist assembly. His inliiieiicc 4. ‘An Essay on the Existence of the Devil,’ 
extended tu the general baptist congregation 1810, 12mo. 5. ‘Essay on the Universal 

at Lutton, Lincolnshire, which had becomf Restoration,’ 1816, 12mo. 6. ‘Essay on a. 

universalist (1790). This introduced hiir Future Life,’ IJverpool, 1819, 12mo. 7. ‘The 
(1797) to William Vidler [q. v.], to whose Resurrection of the Dead,’ Liverpool, 1820, 
periodical, the ‘ Universalist’s Miscellany,’ he 12mo. 8. ‘ Christ Crucified,’ Liverpool, 1822, 
contributed (in the last half of 1797) a series 12mo, 9, ‘Review of the Missionary Lifo 

of letters (reprinted Edinburgh, 1797, 8vo). and Labours ... by Himself,’ 1824, 12tno. 
Vidler and he exchanged visits, and he made He left an autobiography, which has not 
Vidler a Unitarian (by 1802). At this time been published. 

he wrote much on univerealism. H« began [Memoir, by F. B. Wtright], in Christian 

to travel as a missionary, and m 1800 « he farmer, 1836, pn. 741), 833 ; Uiographical 

Unitarian fund yma established in London, Diet, of Living Authors, 1816 ; Missionary Life 
with Wnghtas the first travellingmissionary. and r^abours, 1824; Christian Reformer, ‘1828, 
His journeys were mostly on foot; his effec- p. S16; Monthly Rejio.sitory, 1817, pp.«44, 306. 
tiveness was greater in private converse 431 (for John Wright); minute-book of Wis- 
than as a preacher; his debating skill and bech baptist congregation; extract from Blakeney 
temper were alike admirable. In 1810 he parish register, per tlie Rev. R. H. Tillard.] 
resigned his charge at Wisbech, to devote A. G. 

himself entirely to itinerant work. His WRIGHT, ROBERT (1500-1 643), bishop 

travels extended through most parts of Eng- successively of Bristol and of Lichnold and 
land and Wales, and in Scotland as far as Coventry,was born of humble parentageat St. 
Aberdeen. In 1S19 the ‘ Unitarian fund’ Albans, Hertfordsliire, in 1560. He matricu- 
brought him to London to superintend tlie lated from Trinity College, Oxford, in 1674, 
organisation of local preachers. He became and was elected next year to a scholarship 
(September 1822) minister of a baptist con- there. He graduated R.A. on 23 June 1580, 

K tion at Trowbridge, Wiltshire, which and became a fellow on 26 May 1681, sub- 
>ught into the general baptist assembly, sequently proceeding M.A. on 7 July 1684, 
la 1827 he removed to the charge of a small B.l). on 6 April 1692, and H.D. on 2 July^ 
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1507. In 1500 ho edited the volume of 
Latin elegies called ‘Vunebria’ hv members j 
of the university on the d^ath of fc>ir Henry j 
Unton [q. V.]; two of the elegies were from 
his own pen. lie held many country livings, 
;^]though he seldom visited them. From 
16 Aug. 1580 to 10 Nov. 1610 he was rector 
of Woodford, Essex; he became rector of 
JSt. John the Evangelist, r^mdou ( 1580-90) ; 
of vSt. Katherine, (^ilenuui Street, London, 
in 1501 ; of Brixton Deverell, Wiltshire, on 
29 Nov. 1506; nf Bourton-on-the-Water, 


nioiicestt?rs]iiiv ; of Ilnyes, Middlesex, 4 April 
1601 ; and vicar ofSonning, Berkshire, 13 June 
1 604. I n 1 60 1 Wright was made canon resi- 
dent iarv and treasurer of Wells, and for 
some years often rt^sided there. He ob- 
tained an introduction to the court* and j 
was appointed chaplain to (iueen Elizabeth. ' 
He was afterwards nominated chaplain-in- 
ordinary to .Tam(»s r. In March 1610 Carle- 
ton wrote that Oxford men had lately proved ^ 
the most prominent among preacliers at court, | 
but of themWriglit was recKont'd Ohe worst' . 
(Nichols, ii. :287). ! 

On 20 April 1613 Wriglit was appointed * 
by Dorothy, widow of Nicdiolas Wadham | 
[(p V.], tile first warden of the newly esta- , 
blished Wadham College, Oxford, lie re- [ 
signed the olllce three monthslater (20 July ) * 
because the foundress refused his request for j 
permission to marry. He ai»p(‘ars to have ^ 
withdrawn to his \icarago at Sonning. Tn j 
1619 he added to his many benefices that of : 
liattingdon, Essex. lie received ample com- 
pensation for his surrtmderof tlie 'svardenship 
of Wadham by his appointment early in 
1622 to the bishopric of Bristol. Witli the 
bishopric he continu(‘d to hold his stall at 
Wells. Ho acted as an executor of thoTvill 
of Sir John Davies iq.v.], which was dated 
H April 1625 and proved on 13 May 1626, 
Six years later he w'as translated to the see 
of Lichfield and Coventry, where he suc- 
ceeded Idiomas Morton (1561-1659) [q. v,] 

Wright, w’as reputed to be of covetous 
disposition. According to Wood, he was 
* much given up to tlie aHTairs of the world,’ 
He irnpoverislied in his own interests tlie 
episcopal property at Bristol, and acquired 
for himself, among other landed property, 
the manor of Newnham Courtney in Oxford- 
shire at a cost of 18,000/. While bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry lie is said to have 
reaped large jjrofits out of the sale of timber 
on the episcopal est ate of Eccleshall, Stafford- 
shire. But ho caused the fabrics of many 
churches in his dioceses to be renovated and 
improved the services, enjoining the use of 
copes and duo attention to music. 

Wright acted with Laud in the crises of 


1640 and the following years. In May 1640 
ho signed the new canons, which were adopted 
in convocation. On 27 Oct. 1641 the House 
of Commons marked its resentment of the 
action of himself and other bishops bv vot- 
ing their exclusion from parliament. In De- 
cember Wright joined eleven of the bishops 
in signing a letter to the king in which they 
complained of intimidation while on their 
way to the House of Lords, and protested 
against the transaction of business in their 
absence. The House of Commons caused 
tlie tweh e bishops to be arrested in antici- 
jiatioii of their impc'achment on n charge of 
higli treason. Wright, with nine colleagues, 
w'iis committed to the Tower. lie was 
brought to the bar of the House of Lords In 
Fcjbniary 1611 - 2. He declined to plead, but 
made an impressive speech. He appealed to 
the members from bis ]>resent and past dio- 
ceses to judge him by their ‘ knowledge of his 
courses.^ He desired to ‘regain the esteem 
which he was long in getting, but had lost in a 
moment,' ‘ for if I sliould outlive, I say not 
my bishopric, but my credit, my grey hairs 
and many years would be brought with sor- 
row to the grave.' He was released on heavy 
hailaft(Teightt‘eii wotdvs’ imprisonment, and 
was ordered to return to his diocese. He 
withdrew to one of his episcopal residences, 
l<]ccleshall Hall in Staffordshire. The man- 
sion was garrisoned for the king by ‘ Dr. Bird, 
a civilian,’ but Sir W’illiam Brereton lajRl 
siege to the place in the autumn of 1643, and 
while* the liouso was still invested the bishop 
died (September 1613). 

He left an only son, Calvert Wright, who 
was baptised at Sonning in 1620, and be- 
came a gentleman commoner of Wadham 
College, Oxford, in 1634, graduating B.A. in 
February 1630-7. He wasted the. fortune 
left him by his father, and died a poor debtor 
in the king’s bench prison, Southwark, in the 
winter of 1666. 

There is a portrait of the bishop in the 
hall of Wadham College, Oxford. 

Two contemporaries named Robert Wright 
should be distinguished from the bishop. 
Robekt Wright (J 553? -1696?) matri- 
culated at Cambridge as a sizar of Trinity 
College on 2 May 1 507, and became a scholar 
there. In 1570-1 he graduated B.A. (M.A. 
1574), and was elected a fellow. Ho was 
incorporated M.A. of Oxford on 9 July 1677. 
He was appointed tutor of Robert Devereux, 
second (mrl of Essex, before the earl went to 
Cambridge, and accompanied him thither. 
After ICssex left tlie university Wright be- 
came head of his household. When Essex 
was made the queen’s master of the horse^ 
Wright was appointed clerk of the stables 
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(^Addit4*MS\ 57<56, fol. 143). He was a man 
of learning, and Thomas Newton (1542?- 
1607) [q. V.] complimented him on his many 
accomplishments in an epigram addressed 
^ Ad eruditiss. virum Robortum Wrightum, 
nobiliss. Essex im comitis faraulum prima-i 
rium.’ Latin verses prefixed to Peter Baro’s 
‘Prselectiones in Jonam' (1579) are also j 
assigned to Wright. He died about 1696 (cf. j 
Dbvereux, Lives of the Devei^eux Laris of 
Essex), 

Another Robert Wright (15r)6?-1624) 
was son of John Wright of Wright’s Bridge, 
Essex. He matriculated as a pensioner oP 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on 21 May 1571, 
and graduated B.A. 1574, and M.A. It578. 
He was an ardent Calvinist, and received 
ordination at Antwerp from \411ier3 or Cart- 
wright in the Genevan form. At Cambridge 
ho became acquainted with Robert, second 
lord Rich, and about 1580 acted as his chap- 
lain in his house, Great Leighs, Essex, where | 
he held religious meetings (STRrrE,-4y/wicr, | 
pp. 54seq.) He was incorporated M.A. of Ox- 
ford on 11 July 1581. After several efforts 
on Bishop Aylmer’s part to obtain the arrest 
of Wright, he and his patron were examined 
in the court of ecclesiastical commission in 
Oct ober 1581 in tlie presence of Lord Burgh- 
ley. It was shown that Wright had asked, 
in regard to the solemnisation of the queen’s 
accession clay (17 Nov.), ‘ if they would 
lilhke it an holy day, and so make our (jiUMm | 
an idol.^ Wright was committed to the j 
Fleet prison. Next year the prison-keeper | 
on his own autliority permit ted him to visit | 
his wife in Essex, but complaint was made i 
of this lenient treatment to Lord Burghley. j 
Wright appealed for mercy to Burghley, who | 
replied by informing him of the charges ^ 
brought .against him. Wright sent a volu- j 
minous answer (Stryte, AiinalSj in. ii. | 
228). He seems to have returned to prison | 
and remained there till September 1582, 
when he declared his willingness to sub- 
scribe to ‘ his good allowance of the mini- 
stry of the church of bhigland and to tlie 
Book of Common Prayer.’ After giving 
sureties for his future "conformity, he was 
released. He was subsequently rector of 
Bennington, Suftblk,from 1589 till his death 
in 1624. 

[W9od*s Athotue Oxon. iv. 800, Fasti, i. 215; 
‘CoopersAtheiiSBCaiitahr.ii. 223 ; Laud’s Works ; 
Gardiner’s Registers of Wadhara College ; Beres- 
ford’s Lichfield in Diocesan Histories, p. 236; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Strype’s 
Works.] S. L. 

WRIGHT, (flias Danvers, ROBERT, 
called Viscount Purbbck (1621-1674). 
[See Danvers.] 


WRIGHT, Sir ROBERT (d, 1689), lord 
chief justice, w’as the son of Jermyn Wright 
of Waiigford in Suffolk, by his wife Anm», 
daughter of Richard Bacheroft of Bex well 
in Norfolk. He was descended from a family 
long seated at Kelverstone in Norfolk, and , 
was educated at the free school at Thetford, 
graduating B.A. from Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, in 1658 and M.A. in 1661. He 
entered Lincoln’s Inn on 14 June 1654, and 
after being called to the bar went the Norfolk 
circuit. According to Roger North (1653- 
1734) [q. v.j he was ^ a comely person, airy 
and flourishing both in his habits and way of 
living,’ but a very poor lawyer. He was a 
friend of Francis North (afterwards Baron 
Guilford) [ q. v.l, and relied implicitly on him 
when rtHpiired to give a written opinion. 
Although by marrying the daughter of the 
hisliop of Ely he obtained a good practice, 
Giis voluptuous unthinking course of life’ 
led him into great embarrassments. These 
he evaded by pledging his estate to Francis 
North, and aft it wards mortgaging it to Sir 
Walter l^lummer, fraudulently tendering 
him an aflidavit that it was clear of all en- 
cumbrances. On 1 0 April 1 668 Wright was 
returned to parliament for King’s liynn (cf. 
CaL State Papers^ Dorn. 1607-8, pp, 335, 
339). In 1678 ho was appointed counsel 
for the university of Cambridge, and in Au- 
gust 1679 he was elected deputy recorder of 
the town. In October 1678 ho fell under 
suspicion of being concerned in the popish 
plot, Coleman liaving been in his company 
the Sunday before he was committed. On 
31 Oct. the matter was brought by the speaker 
before the 1 louse of Commons, which ordered 
Wright’s chambers in Lincoln’s Inn and his 
loclgings to bo searched. As nothing was 
found to incriminate him, he was declared 
completely exculpated {^Joarnals of the House 
if Commons^ ix. 524-5). In Easter 1679 he 
was made a serjoant, and on 12 May 1680 
he was made a king’s serjeant (Luttrell, 

II ruf Historical llelation, i, 43). lie was 
knighted on 15 May, and in 1081 Avas ap- 
pointed chief justice of Glamorgan. 

At this time his fortunes were at low 
ebb. Ho had made the acquaintance of 
Jeflreys, and had acquired his regard, it is 
said, by his ability as a mimic. He went 
to him and implored his assistance. Jeflreys 
had recourse to the king, and in spite of the 
objections of Francis North, who was then 
lord keeper of the great seal, procured his 
nomination on 27 Oct. 1684 as a baron of 
the exchequer {ib. i. 318). On 10 Feb. 
1684-5 he ivas elected recorder of Cam- 
bridge. James II selected him to accompany 
Jeffreys on the western as 8 i 2 e after Mon*' 
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mouth's rebellion, and on his return removed the evidence of publication broke d^^Wiii and 
him on 1 1 Oct. to the king's bench. In 1686, Wright was about to direct the jory.to a<^utt 
in the case of Sir Edward Hales [q. v.], the prisoners when the prosaoutagm was saved 
Wright gave an opinion in favour of the bv the testimony of Sunderland* In His 
dispensing power, when consulted by Sir charge, while declaring in favHur of the 
Edward Ilerhert 0648 P-1698) [q. v.]', pro- i right of the subject to petition^ be jfave it as 
xious to judgment being given in court in ^ his opinion that the particular before 

favour of Hales. On 6 April 1687 he was the court was improperly worded, and was, 
promoted to the chief-justiceship of the com- in the contemplation of the law, a libel, 
moil pleas on the death of Sir Henry lleding- He failed, however, to pronounce defixiUdy 
field (16S;i-1687) [(j. V.] This otfice he held in favour of the dtspensinf^ power of the 
only five days, for Herbert, having refused crown. For this omission ms dismissal Was 
to assist the king to establish martial law in afterwards contemplated, and he was' pro-* 
the army in time of peace by countenancing | bably saved bjr the difficulty of findingasttc- 
the eA edition of a deserter, was transferrea cessor (cf. Ellis Corresp, 1829, ii. 88). 
to the chief-justiceship of the comin<m pleas. In December 1688 the Prince of Orange 
Wriglit, who took his place as chief^ustice caused two impeachments of high treason 
of the king’s bench, hanged deserters without against Jeffreys end Wright to he printed 
hesitation. He gave further proof of liis at Exeter. Wright was Reused among 
zeal by fining the Earl of Devonshire, an other offences of takin/^ bribes *to that 
opponent of the court, the sum of 30,000/. degree of corruption as is a shame to any 
for assaulting Colonel Thomas Colepepor court of justice' {Hist. MS& Chmm* 7th 
[q. v.j in the Vane chamber at Whitehall Rep. App. p. 420). Ho continued to sit in 
while the king and queen were in the pre- court until the flight of James on II Dec. 
sence, overruling his plea of privilege, and lie then%sought safety Jn concealment, and 
committing him to prison until the fine was on 10 Jan. 1688 -9 addressed a supplicating 
paid [see Oavexdtsh, William, first Duke letter to the Earl of Diinby asserting that 
OF DBVoNsiixitEj. Wright accomnanied the he had always opposed popery, and had 
sentence with the remark that tne offence been compelled to act against his inclinations 
was ‘ next door to pulling the king off his (original in Brit. Mits. Addit. MS. 280^, 
throne.' ^ j f. 382), His hiding-place in Old Bailey^was 

^ In October 1687 Wright Tvas sent to discovered by Sir William Waller (rf. 1699) 
Oxford ns an ecclesiastical commiNsioimr j [q. v.] on 13*Feb. (Luttrkll, i, 602 ; At/, 
with Thomas Cartwright (1634-1(589) [q.v.] , State Papers^ Dom, 1689-1^, jk 1; but cf. 
and Sir Thomas Jenner [q. v.J on the famous Br\mston, Autohiogr. Camden Soc. p. 846), 
visitation of Magdalen College, when all and he was taken before Sir John Chapman, 
the fellows but three were expelled for the lord mayor, who committed hntt to 
resisting the royal authority, and declared Newgate on the charge that, * being one of 
incapable of holding any ecclesiastical pro- the judges of the court of king's bench, he 
ferment. When the president of Magdalen, had endeavoured the subversion of the 
John Hough [q. V.], protested against the established government by allowemg of a 

S roceedings of the commission, Wright power to dispence with the laws ; and that 
eclared that he would uphold his majesty's hee was one of the commissioners for eede- 
authority while he had breath in his body, siastical affairs.' On 6 May he was brought 
and bound him over in a thousand pounds before the House of Lords for his action in 
to appear before the king s bench on the regard to the Earl bf Bevoushire ; but, 
charge of breaking the peace (cf. Bloxaji, although his overruling the earl’s pleft of 
Magdalen College and James II, Oxford privilege and committing him to prison was 
Hist. Soc.) declared a manifest breach of privilege of 

On 29 June 1088 Wright presided at the parliament (Loitreli,, i. 630), no further 
trial of the seven bishops [see Sanohoft, action was taken against him. On 18 May 
William]. Although he so far accommo- he died of fever in Newgate. In the debate 
dated himself to the king as to declare on the act of indemnity on 18 June it wa» 
their petition a libel, ho was overawed during determined to except him from the a<M> in 
the trial by the general voice of opinion spite of his decease. Ilia wnmy, howaver, 
and the apprehension of an indictment . In does not appear in the final draft of the aot. 
the words of a bystander he looked as if all Wright was thrice married. His 
thope^s present had halters in their pockets wife was Dorothy Moor of WiggenhaU ,St, 
(Macaitlay). He conducted the nroceed- Hermans in Norfolk. She died in Idd^with* 
ings with decency and impartiality (Evelyn, out issue, and he married, secondly, 

Diarg, ed. Bray, ii. 276). At an early stage daughter of MatthoW Wren [q.'W.J, bishop 
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of Ely 5 and thirdly, Aune, daughter of Sir 
William Scrog^ [q. v.], lord chief justice of 
England. By his second wife he had four 
daughters and one son, Robert, father of 
Sir James Wright [q. v,] By his third wife 
he bad three aauraters. Iiis portrait was 
naintecl by John Huey in 1687 and engraved 
% Robert White. i 

[Toss’s Judges of England, vii. 280-4; Camp- | 
lull’s jLives of the Chief Justices, ii. 95-117; | 
. Granger’s Biogr.Hist. iv. 310 ; Macaulay's Hist. I 
of 'England ; Mackintosh's Hist, of the Kevolu- { 
tion* 18d.4> PP- 266^74; Lives of the Norths, ed. 
Jessopp (Bonn's Standazd Library), i. 324-6; 
Re, cords of Lincoln's Inn, 1896, i. 268; Hatton 
Oorresp. (Camden Soc.), ii. dO, 73 ; Davy's Suffolk : 
Oollections in Addit. MS. 19156 if. 233, 244-6 ; | 
Blomsifteld's Hist, of Norfolk, 1805, i. 545 ;j 
Burnet’s Hist, of his own Time, 1823, iii. 225; ; 
State Trials, ed. Howell, xi. 1353-71, xii. 26- 
''11*2, 183-524; 'VToolrych's Memoirs of the Life 
of Judge Jeffreys, 1827; Jesse's Court of Eng- 
land during the Stuarts, 1840, iv. 419 ; Journals 
of the House of Commons, x. 149, 184, 185 
205 ; Parliamentary History, v. 339 ; Kennet's 
Complete Hist, of England, 1706, iii. 468; 
Townsend’s Catalogue of Knights, 1833f Official ' 
Return of Membera of Parliament.] E. I. C. { 

WRIOOT, SAMUEL (1683-1746), dis- j 
senting divine, eldest son of James Wright, ! 
was born at* Retford, Nattinghamsbire, on : 
30 Jan. 1682-8. His grandfather, John ! 
Wright (df. 1 Feb. 1684-6), was educated | 
at Trinity College, Dublin (admitted on , 
22 %^ov. 1638, but did nOt graduate) ; was : 
ordained b^rpresb^eijans (18 Aug. 164o) to | 
the 6 ha]jelry of JBillinge, parish of Wigan, ; 
X^incashire; was nominated (2 Oct. 1640) a j 
member of the fourth presbyterian clossis 1 
of Lancashire ; was ejected at the Kostora- j 
tion, and from 1672 preached at Prescot, j 
His father, James Wright (df. 1694), was 
educated Lincoln Collego, Oxford (B.A. j 
1669), and Magdalene College, Cambridge | 
(M.A. ill December 1678), but became non- 
conformist through the influence of William i 
Cotton, a wealthy iropmaSter of Wortley, ' 
near S^hefBqld, whose daughter Elinor (e?. 

. 1696) he married. He preached at Atter- 
clifle and Retford as a nonconformist. 

Left early an orphan, Wright was brought 
up in his mother’s family, who sent him to 
boarding schools at Atteroliffe, near Shef- 
and Daiton, near Wakefield. In 1699 
he ent^d the nonconformist academy of 
Timothy Jollie [q. v.] at Attercliffe.' Leav- 
ing in 1704, hebecame chaplain.at Haigh, 
Lant^shire, to his uncle, Cotton, bn whose 
d€^th he repaired to another uncle, Thomas 
Octtdn (16o8-:17W), presbyterian minister 
at Street, Bioomsbdry. For a short 

was chaplain tbiHhe Lady Susannah 


Lort ’ at TurnUam Green, preaching also the 
Sunday evening lecture at Dyott Street. 
In 1706 he was chosen assistant to Benja- 
min Grosvenor [q. v.] at Crosby Square, 
and undertook in addition ^1706) a Sunday 
evening lecture at St. Thomas’s Chapel, 
Southwark, in conjunction with Harman 
I Hood. On the death (25 Jan. 1708) ojf 
I Matthew Sylvester [q. v.J, ho accepted tho 
I charge of ^ a handful of people ' at Meeting 
House Court, Knightrider Street, and was 
ordained on 16 April ; his ^ confession of 
faith’ is appended to ^ The Ministerial 
^Office’ (1708, 8 vo), by Daniel Williams, 
‘[q. v.] Ills ministry was very successful ; 
the meeting-house was twice enlarged, and 
had tlga honour of being wrecked by the 
Sacheverell mob in 1710. IlewasMected 
a Sunday lecturer at J^ittle St. Helen’s. 
His Calvinistic orthodoxy was unimpeach- 
able, but, probably influenced by Grosvenor, 
he took (1719) the side of non-subscription 
at tbo Salters’ Hall conference [see Brad- 
bury, Thomas]. He contributed also to 
the < Occasional Papers’ (1716-19) [see 
Avery, Benjamik], the organ of whig dis- 
sent. His popularity suffered no diminu- 
tion. He was chosen (1724) one of the 
Salters’ Hall lecturers, and elected (1724) a 
trustee of Dr. ^Villiams’s foundations. On 
1 May 1729 (he diploma of D.D. was granted 
to him by Edinburgh University. In 1782^*3 
he had a sermon debate 'wuth Thomas Mole 
(jl, 1780) on tho foundation virtue, which 
Wright could trace no highS* than to the 
divine will. A now meeting-house was built 
for him in Carter Lane, Doctors’ Commons 
(opened 7 Dec. 1734; removed in 1860). 
Among protestant dissenters he ranked 
as a presbyterian ; his will explains his 
separation from ‘ the common parochial 
worship’ as an act of service to ^catholic 
Christianity.’ His delivery was striking; it 
is said that Thomas Herring [q.v.] (after- 
wards arclibishop of Canterbury) often at- 
tended his services, as samples of effective 
utterance (^Protestant Dissenters Magazine ^ 
1798, p. 326). Ilis communion services were 
remarkable for their fervour, and he was a 
sedulous pastor. Hughes admits a ‘particular 
turn of temper ’ which was not always agree- 
able. The satiric verses (1736?) descrioing 
London dissenting divines open with the 
lines : 

Behold how papal Wright with lordly pride 
Directs his haughty oye to either side. 

Gives forth his doctrine with imperious nod. 
And fraught with pride addresses e'en his God 

{Protestant Dissenter^s Magazine ^ 17^, p« 
314 ; Notes and Queries^ 1 1 May 18W, p. 4^ ; 
Christian Lifey 16 Sept. 1899, p, 439). John 
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Fox (1693-1763) [q.v,1 says he ‘ bore the 
character of a.^man oi sense and a .polite 
preacher, and one who put a pwper value on 
nia abilities’ {M&nthJtf Hepositonj^ 1831, p. 
193)4 Doddridge credits lum .as a sermoii 
writer with ‘ great simplicity and awful 
.solemnity 1804, V. 433). Thomas 
*Newman (1093-1738) [(l-v,! was his assis- 
tant and 8iiccess(^r, After long illness, he 
died on 3 April 1740, and was buried in the 
south aisle of Stohe Newington church, 
where is a Latin inscription (by Hughes^ to 
his memory. Funeral sermons were preached 
by lusbrother-iu-\aw , UbadiaU Hughes [q.v.], 
and John Milner of Peckham. His portrait, 
in Dr. Williams’s 1/ibrary (engraving in Wil- 
son), is one of the few portraits o^issent- 
ing divines vested in the Scottish doctor’s 
gown. He? married (1710") the widow of Syl- 
vester, his predecessor, daughter (»f (leorge 
Iliighes [see under Hughes, Uuadiah], and 
had issue one daughter. 

Hughes gives a list ( revised hy Wilson) of 
forty-three publications hy Wright (nearly 
all sermons), adding that he puhiished seve- 
ral anonymous pieces. The most notable 
are: 1. *A Little Treatise of l)eing Korn 
Again . . . Four Sermons,’ 1713, 13mo; 17th 
edit. 17(>1, lOino. 3, ^A Treatise on the 
Deceitfulness of Sin,’ 1730,8vo. 3. ‘ HumaTi 
Virtues,’ 1730, Svo. 4, ‘ Cliarity in all its 
Kranches,’ 1731, 8vo. 5. ‘ I'lie (4reut Concern 
of Jlninan Life,* 1733, Svo; 3ird edit. 1733, 
Svo. He wa# one of tlie cont iuuators of t he 
niifinishod commentary of Mattliew Henry 
[q.v.], his part being St. James’s Epistl 

[P’uneral sermons by Hughes mid by Milnor 
(unimportant) ; Oalanjy'’s i'coonnt, 1713, p, 408; 
Calamy’s Continuation, 1737, ii. 604; (’alamy^'s 
Own Life, 1830, ii. 483 ; Life, by J[osluia] 
T[oulinin], in Protest.vnt Dissenter’s Magazine, 
1798, p. 321; Palmer’s Nonconformist’s JMcmo- 
rial, 1802, ii. 363; Wilson’s Dissenting Church(!.s 
in London, I8O8 i- 352, ii. 13‘), 1814 iv. 358. 
377 ; Hoppus’s Memoir, prefixed to reprint of 
Carter Lane sermon. 1825; Cntalogiie of Edin- 
burgh Graduates, 1858, p. 210; Miall’s Con- 
gregationalism in Yorkshire, 1808, p. 348; 
Jeremy’s Presbyterian Fund, 1885, p, 125; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714.] A. G. 

WRIGHT, THOM AS (r/. 1G34 ?), Homan 
catholic controversialist, was ordained priest 
in the reign of Queen Mary, imd became one 
of the readers of divinity in the English 
College at Douay at the time of its founda- 
tion in 1569. It is said that ho had pre- 
viously taught theology and 1 lebrew at 
Milan, and had also been professor of divinity 
botV in Spain and at Louvain. He graduated 
D.D., and was ^ always regarded as one of 
the ablest divines and controvertists of his 


time/ In 1577 
mission in 

wards coimmitted; Yoi^ 

Gastle, 

^ith Dean Iiuttc^ and 85x1)5' dlylnea 
of the ehurcb of Englot^ ‘ tossed 

about frt)m prison to {^riMbn ,tUl 1686, when 
he was 'shipped olf nt Httll, nnd scint' into 
bmishment/ He toob bridge at the i^gjiiah 
College of Douay, teinpbr^rily removed 
to Ilheitns^ AVa^yiicO^preSLldexit for some tijme, 
and was afterwirds made d^an of CourtrAy. 
jin 1632 he was at Antwoip,, whe^ Marco 
! Antonio de I)6ihiius [ij. archbishop of 
Spalato, repeated before him the recantation 
of protestantiam forpier^ made to the pope’s 
nuncio at Brussels/ 'Wrij^ht died about 1^4. 

VVright has bee^ very doubtfully credited 
with several religion^' tracts, which are said 
; to have been published aiionymously, but 
: he has been intichcfoniPhScd by bibltographors 
I Avith other writers of the time of his name, 

I and no list of Ida works can be given with 
1 confi<ienee. It is probable , that he was 
' author of ‘ Cortaine Articles discovering the 
Palpable Absurdities of the Protestants Re- 
■ ligion’ [Antwerp, 16(X)1 and ‘The Substance 
; of the Lord’s Supper’ (1610, 13mo). The 
1 first of those was answered by Edward 
Bulkeloy in ‘ An Apologie for the Religion 
e.stablished in the C’hurch of England., Be- 
uig an Answer to a Pamphlet by T. \N'’[rfght] * 

To anotht^r TfiojiAS Wkioht (jfl. IdcS), a 
protege of Henry AVaiothe8ley,^third earl of 
Southampton [q, v.], Avho had travelled in 
Italy, must be ascribed ‘A Succinct Philbso- 
phicall Declaration of the Nature of Clymac- 
tericall Yeeres, occasioned by the Death of 
Queeiie Elizabeth. Written by T. Wfright]. 
Tainted for T. ’fhorpe/ London, 1604, 4to, 
and ‘ The Passions of the Minde in general!. 
Bv Thomas Wright,’ London, 1601, 4fco, 
which reappeared in 1604 ‘ corrected, * en- 
larged, and with sundry new discourses aug- 
mented,* and was reissued in 1021 and 1630. 
This work was dedicated to Southampton in 
the hope that he may be ‘ delivered from in- 
ordinate passions/ and had commendatory 
verses by B. I. [? Ben Jonsonl, Another 
Thomas Wriglit, M.A., ofPeterhouse, Cani* 
bridge, issued in 1685 ‘ The Glory of Gods 
Revenge against the Bloody and Detestable 
Sins of Murther and Adultery^ (jLolidon/ 
Svo). 

[Dodd’s Church Hist. ii. 91, 384 ; Records of 
the English Catholics, i. 447 .] 

WRIGHT, THOMAS O?; 1740-1760), 
author of ‘Louthiana,’ is stated to be ‘6f 
Durham* (Jirit, Cat) IBs published 
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jire v l; ^5!he:,yse.of the Globee^ 
or tW the Sphere,* 

;l<ondpn2l740^.S^^ g. * Olivia Celestis, ,be- 
iii^ the JBSij^licatioa 0 iUlagi^im entitulod 
a Synoj^ia of the IJniverae, , cmp the Visible 
•World %pfo^ie!pd^*^" 2^ 4to.' 

8. ^Loutnianaj dr Introduction to the 
Antiquities of It^ndrih upwards of ninety 
•Views and Vla^i representing with Ex- 
planations the prwcipSiJ iluina, Curiosities, 
and itntient Dw^lbngS in the County of 
Louth/ with a portifail^' Londop, 1748, 4to ; 
a second edition^r wkh spine; ft w additions. 
London, 1758, Q ptsy 4td/ , 4. An Original 
Theory or New Jlypptheais of the Universe 
founded upon the Laws of Nature/ London, 
1750, 4to. An edition ^ this work was pub- 
lished in PhiladelpUiai . with notes by C. 
Kafinesque, in 1837; 

[Brit. Mus. Cat/; AlUbonc’s Diot. of Kngl. 
LifcJ ^ ‘‘ 1). J. OT>. 

WEIGHT,.. tilOMAA (170:3-184!)),, 
engraver and portrait-paiiitor, was born at 
Birmingham on 2 March 17i>2. After serving 
an apprenticeship with Fleiirv Meyer [tj.v.] he 
worked for foiir years as assis^nt to William 
Thomas Fry [q. v,], for whotn he engraved 
the popular plate of Pi'incess (^'harlotte and 
Prince Leopold in a box at Covent Garden 
Theatre. About 1817 be b(*gan to practise 
independently as a stipple-engraver, and 
als^foiind emxdoyment in taking portraits 
in pencil diAl miiiiatpro, Wright b<icaine 
much associated with George l)awo [q, v.J, 
whose sister ho married, and in 1822 fol- 
lowed him to 8t. Petersburg to engrave his 
gallery of portraits of Jtnssiaii generals; 
there ho also executed a line plate of the 
Emperor Alexander, and anoth(n’*of tlieEm- 
prass Alex^andra vvith lier children, both 
after Dawe, on account ofwliich he received 
diamond rings from members of the royal 
family and a gold medal from the king of 
Prussia. Wright returned to England in 
1826, and during the iit'xl four years was 
employed upon the plat<>s to Mrs. Jameson’s 
* Beauties of the Court of Charles II,’ which 
constitute his best work ; also upon some of 
the plates to the folio edition of Lodge’s 
‘Portraits.’ In 1830 he again went to 
Russia, and remained for fifteen years, work- 
ing under the patronage of the court. There 
he published a series of portraits entitled 
‘ Les Contomporains Russes,’ drawn and 
engraved by himself. ' On (lually leaving 
Petersburg Wright presented ^ com- 
plete collection of impressions from his 
plates, numbering about 300, to the Hermit- 
age Gallery* He died in George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, ou 30 March 
von. nxiij. 


1840* He was a member of the academies 
of St. Petersburg, Florence, ^nd Stockholm. 

• [I^dgraye’s Diet, of Artists ; Gent. 

1849, ii* 211'; 4tbepaBum,,1849.) F. M. O’D. . 

WjilOHT, fabMAS (17‘89-187e), prlr 

son philanthropist, Was born; at AfMcaes^: 
in 1789, his father being a Scotsman andf 
his mother a Manchester woman. He re^ 
ceived his education at a WeMeyah Sunday 
school, and when fifteen years old waa 
apprenticed to an ironfounder,„ ultimately ' 
becoming foreman of the foundry at 3/. 
a week. In 1817, after a few years of ini ■ 
difference to religion, he joined th6 congre- 
gations^sts, and was deacon of the chapob 
m Grosvenor Street, Piccadilly, MaiichesterL 
from 1825 to the end of his life. Amoni 
tlie labourers in the same workshop wit&'‘ 
him was a discharged convict, whom he. 
saved from dismissal by depositing 20/. Jor 
the man’s good behaviour. This circum- • 
stance directed bis attention to the reclama- 
tion of <riscliarged ])risoncrs, and about 1838 
lie obtained permission to visit the Sallprd., 
prison. As lie Avas at work at the foundry 
from five in the morning until six in the 
evening, he could spend only his evenings 
and his Sunday afternoons at the prison, 
wJiero he became the trusted friend of the 
inmatiss, for large n umbers of whom ou their 
release he obtained honest employment, his 
personal guarantee being gijen in inaiiy 
cases. The value of liis labours was made 
public by the reports of the prison inspectors 
and cha])lains, and be was offered the jicst 
of government travelling inspector of prisons 
at a salary of 800/. This he declined, on 
the ground that if he wore an official bis u\- 
fi nonce would be lessened ; but in 1852 he 
accepted a public testimonial of 3,248/., in- 
cluding 100/. from the royal bounty fund. 
With this sum an annuity equal to the 
amount of his Avages AA^as purchased, and lie 
Avus enabled to giA-^e up his situation at the. 
foundry and deA’oto all bis time to tlm v 
ministration of criminals. For some years 
he attended nearly eA^ery unfortunate Avretch 
that Avas executed in England. 

Mr. G. F. Watts presented his picture 
of the ‘ Good Samaritan ’ to the corpo- 
ration of Manchester in May 1852, ^a» a 
testimony of his higli esteem for the 
exemplary and praiseAvorthy character ’ of 
W right. Another picture, ' The Coiidbmned 
Cell,’ containing Wright’s portrait, Avas 
ainted by Charles Mercier, and presented 
y subscribers to the corporation of London 
in July 1869., Another portrait by Mercier 
was given to the Salford Museum. A fnlL 
length portrait by J. D. AVatson, painted in 

i " 
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L863, was presented to Wright, oiid left by a well»to-do neighbour named Hutchiz^a^ 
bim to the viaiting justices of Salford prison* who defrayed the expenses of his education 
Since tlie demolition of that building it has at Cambridge. lie was admitted to asizar^ 
been placed * in the committee-room of ship at Trinity College, Cambridge, on 7 July 
Strange way 8 prison, Manchester. 18J10, Whewell being his tutor: ho gr^ 

Wright gave evidence before select com- duated B.A. in IBS'! and M.A* an 1637» 
mvttees of the House of Commons in 1852 j While an undergraduate he contributed an- 
on criminal and destitute pivcniles, and in j tiquarian articles to * Fraseris,' the ^ Gentlc- 
1854 on public-houses. lie was a promoter | man’s/ and other magazines. He came to 
of the reformatory at Blackley, ana worked 1 know John Mitchell Kemble [q. v.], who in- 
on behalf of the Boys’ Refuge, the Shoeblack j diicedhira to devotehimself to Anglo-Saxon, 
Brigade, and the ragged schools of Manches- | and he formed a lifelong friendship with a 
ter and Salford. He was strongly in favour J younger student, James Orchard Halliwell 
of compulsory education. 1 (afterwards llalliwell-Phillipps) [q.w], with 

Wright died at Manchester on 14 April 1 whom he collaborated constantly in later 
1875, ‘and was buried in the churchyara of years. The chief labour of his undergraduate 
Birch-in-Kusholme. Ho was twice married, lifewasanelaborateHlistorj^andTopography 
and had nineteen children. of Essex/ which he was invited to unofertake 

[McDermid’s Life of Wright. 1876, ^ith , hj the London inibUsher George It 

photograph portrait ; Chambers’s K(liiib..Toumal, ; f^^jmed one ot a series ot topographical com- 
12 May 1849, p. 296; Household Words, pdat 10 ns which had been inaugurated by a 
6 March 1852, p. 553; Graphic, 8 May 1875 ‘ History of Kent ’from the pen of the Shake- 
(portrait).] C. W. S. spearean forger Henry Ireland [see under 

Ikeland, Samuel]. Wright’s ^History of 

WRIGHT, THOMAS (1810-1877), anti- Essex’ was issued in forty-eight monthly 
quary, was born at Tenbury in Shropshire on parts between 1831 and 1836. It was illus- 
23 April 1810. His father’s family had long j trated with a hundred plates, and the corn- 
been settled at Bradford in Yorkshire, where i pleted work was published in two demy 
they had been engaged in the manufacture of j quarto volumes in 1836, The work was 
broadcloth. His grandfather, Thomas Wright, I based on Alorant’s ‘History/ but Wright 
who formally years occupied a substantial supplied much new topographical, historical, 
farmhouse named Lower Blacup, at Birken- and biographical information, lie bad many 
shaw, near Bradford, was a supporter of the correspondents in the county, but he si^ms 
Wesleyan methodists of the district. He to have rarely visited it himself, 
knew John Wesley and John Fletcher of In 1836 Wriglit hSl Cambridge to settle 
Aladeley, and engaged in theological con- in London. He soon took a house at Bromp- 
troversy with Sir Richard Hill. His chief ton, and for nearly forty years plied his pen 
publication was a satiric poem in defence of unceasingly. He recovered from manuscript 
Arrainianism entitled ‘ A Modern Familiar and printed for the first time many valuable 
Religious Conversation ’ (Leeds, 1778 ; 2nd historical and literary records. Much of his 
edit. 1812). He died on 30 Jan. 1801, work was hastily ex ecu ted, and errors abound, 
having married twice, and leaving a family but his enthusiasm and indasti‘y*were inex- 
of thirteen children. He left in manuscript haustible. At first his efforts were mainly 
a detailed autobiography reaching down to confined to mediaeval literature. In 1836 an 
1797; this was published by his grandson anthology of ‘Early English Poetry /prepared 
the antiquary in 1864, under the title of by Wright, was issued in black letter by 
‘ Autobiography of Thomas Wright of William Pickering [q." v.], with prefaces and 
Birkenshaw.’ notes, in 4 vols. 8(j. 12rno. At the same 

The antiquary’s father, also Thomas time he was giving much aid to the ^French 
Wright, was apprenticed to a firm of book- medueval scholar Francisque Michel in his 
sellers and printers at Bradford, and finally researches. In 1836 Michel and his ftlend 
obtained employment with a firm carrying Renaudi6re issued in Paris a French triuMl- 
on the same business at Ijudlow. He com- lation of a sketcli by Wright of Eatly Eng- 
piled ‘ The H istory and Antiquities of Lud- liah literature ; tliis they entitled ‘ Coup d^ceil 
low’ (2nd edit. 1826). lie was always in | sur les Progrds et sur l’£tat actuel do la 
j)()or circumstances, and died of cholera at Littfirature Anglo-Saxonne en Angletera/ 
Birmingham. WrightJ^ original English version was issued i 

The antiquary was educated at King Ed- in 1839. In 1838 Michel and Wright conair ' 
ward’s grammar school at Ludlow. His bined to produce ‘Galfridi de jJohemutli* 
zeal for literary research showed itself in Vita Meriini: Vie de Merlin attrihu^i i 
early youth, and attracted the attention of ^ Qeoffroy de Monmouth.’ There, folj^wcd 
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immediately Wright’s * Early Mysteries and 
other Latin Poems of the" Twelftli and Thir- 
teenth Centuries/ and at the same period 
he supplied many of the historical descrip- 
tions to Le Keux’s ‘ Memorials of Cambridge.’ 

On 16 Nov. 1837 Wright was elected a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. Of the 
newer literary societies which came into being 
in 1888 and following years, Wright, like liis 
friend Halliwell, was an indefatigable sup- 
porter. He was long the honorary secretary 
of the Camden Society from its foundation 
in 1838, and he edited for it : ^Alliterative 
Poem on the Deposition of Kichard II* 
(1838) ; ^ The Political Songs of England, 
from the Keign of J ohn to that of Edward II ’ 
(1889) j ^The Latin Poems commonly attri- 
buted to Walter Mapes’ (1841); ‘Narra- 
tive of the Proceedings against Dame Alice 
Kyteler for Sorcery in 13:24’ (1843); ‘Let- 
ters relating to the Suppression of Monaste- 
ries ’ (1843); ‘Maj >03 do Nugis Curialium’ 
(1850), 4to, and ‘ (Churchwardens’ Accounts 
of the Town of Ludlow in Shropshire, from 
1540 to the End of the Keign of Queen 
Elizabeth ’(1869), 4to. 

For the Percy Society, founded in 1841 , of 
which he was treasurer and secretary, Wright 
edited fifteen publications, including ‘ Politi- 
cal Ballads published in England during the 
Commonwealth ’ (1841) ; ^ Specimens of old 
Christmas Carols, chiefly taken from Manu- 
script Sources’ (1841); ^Specimens of 
Lyric Poetry composed in England in the 
Keign of Edward I (1842) ; ‘ A Collec- 
tion of Latin Stories, illustrative of the 
llistorv of Fiction during the Middle Ages, 
from Manuscripts of the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Centuries’ (1842) ; ‘ The Seven Ages 
in English Verse, edited from a Manuscript in 
the Public Library of the University of Cam- 
bridge’ n845), with an ‘Introductory Essay’ 
(1846) ; Hawes’s ‘ Pastime of Pleasure ’ (1845), 
and^ Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ a new 
text, with illustrative notes (vols. i. and ii. 
1847, vol. iii. 1851; reissued in a single 
volume, 1858, and in Cooke’s ‘ Universal 
Library,’ 1867). 

For a short-lived Historical Society of 
Science, formed by Halliwell and himself, 
Wright edited, in 1841, ‘ Popular Treatises on 
Science, written during the Middle Ages, in 
Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and English.’ 

Eor the Royal Society of LiteAture Wright 
undertook a more ambitious work, a ‘ Bio- 
graphia Britannica Literaria; or Biography 
of JLiterary Characters of Great Britain and 
Ireland, arranged in Chronological Order.’ 
It was intended to carry the undertaking down 
to 1840, but only two volumes appeared, one 
dealing with ‘The Anglo-Saxon Period’ 


(1842), and the other with ‘The 
Norman Period ’ (1840). 

For the Shakespeare Society 'Wi^ight edited 
‘The Chester Plays’ (1843^7, 2 vols. 8vo) ; 
and for the Caxton Society Geoffrey Gaimar’s 
‘Anglo-Norman Metrical Chronicle of the 
Anglo-Saxon Songs: printed for the first 
time entire ; with Appendix, containing the 
ijay of IJavelok the Dane, the Legend of 
Ernwulf, and Life of lie reward the Saxon ’ 
(1850, 8vo). 

Meanwhile his collaboration with Jlalli- 
w^ell produced ‘Keliquije Antiqum: Scraps 
from Ancient Manuscripts, illustrating Early 
English Literature and the English Lan- 
guage’ (1839-43, 2 vols. 8vo; reissued 1845, 2 
vols. 8vo). Together, too, the friends edited ten 
numbers of a monthly periodical called ‘The 
Archaeologist and Journal of Antiquarian 
Science’ (September 1811 June 1842). 
Halliwell acknowledged great assistance 
from Wright in preparing his ‘ Dictionary 
of Archaic and Provincial Words’ (1846); 
and they were avowedly joint editors of the 
revised edition of Nares’s * Glossary ’ (1859). 

Intimacy with the engraver Frederick 
William hairholt [q. v.J led Wright to pro- 
duce in partnership with him an interesting 
series of illustrated volumes. In 1848 there 
appeared ‘ England under the House of Han- 
over; its History and Condition during the 
Reigns of the Three Urwges, illustrated from 
the Caricatures and the Satires of the Day, 
with Portraits and 300 Caricatures, Plans, 
and Woodcuts engraved by F. W. Fairholt, 
F.S.A.’(2 vols. 8\o; 2nd edit. 1840 ; 3rd edit. 
1 852). To the same class of compilation be- 
longed Wright’s ‘ History of Caricature and 
Grotesque in Literature and Art, with Illus- 
trations from various sources ; draw A and 
engraved by F. W. Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A.,’ 
London, 1865, sm. 4to. With R. JI. Evans 
he also wrote for Bohn’s library an ‘Historical 
and Descriptive Account of the Caricatures 
of James Uillray ; comprising a Political and 
Humorous History of the latter part of 
the Keign of George III’ (London, 1851, 
8vo). Wright subsequently developed this 
essay into ‘ The Works of James Gillray the 
Caricaturist ; with a History of his Life and 
Times,’ with four hundred illustrations, 
London, 1873, 4to, 

Wright’s independent work of the period 
included : ‘Queen Elizabeth and her Times : 
a Series of Original Letters selected from the 
Ineditod private) Correspondence of Lord 
Burghloy, the Earl of Leicester, and others^ 
(London, 1838, 2 vols. 8vo, with very slender 
commentary) ; ‘The History of Ludlow and 
its Neighbourhood ’ (8vo, part i. 1841, part 
ii. 1843, in 1 vol. 1852) ; ‘ Autobiography 
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of Joseph Lister of Bradford in Yorkshire’ 
(1842, 8vo) ; ‘ St . Patrick’s Purgatory : an Ks- | 
say on tlief Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and 
Paradise current during tlie Middle Ages’ j 
(1844, 8vo ; partly ^vritten when he was an j 
undergraduate): an edition of ‘The Vision | 
and the (h'oed of Piers IMoughinan,’ edited 1 
with notes and a glossary (1842, 2 vols. 500 
copies ; 2nd edit., wit h additions to the notes 
and glossary, in .F. It, Smith's ‘Jjibrury of 
Old Authors,’ IHotj, 2 vols.) ; ‘Anocdota 
Literaria: a Collection of Short Poems in 
English, I.atin, and French, illustrative of 
the Literature and History of England in 
the Thirteenth C'tuitury, and more especially 
of the Condition and Manners of the dilhu'ont 
Classes of Society; edited from Manuscripts 
at Oxford, J.,ondon, Paris, and Berne,’ Lon- 
don, 1844, 8 VO, 250 copies; ‘The Arclueo- 
logical Album : or Museum of National An- 
tiquities, with Illustrations by F. W. Fuir- 
bolt' (1845, 4to) ; and a collection of con- 
tributions to ]»eriodicals, ‘ Essays on Subje<*ts 
connected with tlu^ Literature, IVquilar 
Superstitions, and History of England intlie 
Middle Aires’ (1840, 2 vols. 8vo). 

Wright’s industry gin e him a wide repu- 
tation. His friend and m*iglibour at Bromp- 
ton, Fran<,'(>is Guizot, rccoininendi'd him for 
election as a cnrres])onding m«>niber of the 
hVench In.stitiit des Arts et Sciences, and he 
was admitted in 18|2, in succession to the 
i^Earl of Munster. In iS-b'i he joined JY'tti- ^ 
grew, T. (5'oftnn Cmker, and Cliarb's Roach | 
Smith in founding tlie Hritish Arehieological ; 
Association, and continiuMl to advance its [ 
interests until lit* si'ceded in 181t) with Lord j 
Albert (Vmyngliam-Deni.'On, afterwards hrst 
Baron Londesborougli q. v. i, and others. 
Thenceforth lie di‘Vote(l much attention to 
arclueologiciil exploration, and one. of lus 
most successful works was ‘ The (Sdt, the 
Roman,' and the Saxon: a History of the 
Early Inhabitants of Britain down to the 
(Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Cliris- 
tianity : illustrated by t lie Ancient Remains 
brought to light by recont Research’ 
(1852, 8vo ; revised witli additions, iHfU, 
8vo, 1875, 1885). Wright was an enthu- 
siastic pedest rian, and he combined his walks 
with archaiological exjdoration. Entertain- 
ing and valuable sketclies of both appeared 
in 1852-3 in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
and were collected into a volume undt*r the 
title ‘ W'nnderings of an Antiquary: chieily 
u])on the Traces of the Roman.s in Britain ’ 
(1854, 8vo). It was largely at Wright’s 
persuasion that Beriah Botfield [q.v.] under- 
took the expense of excavating the site of the 
Roman city at Wroxeter. The Avork was 
conducted under Wright’s direction in 1850, 


and he published in that year an interesting 
account of ‘ The Ruins of the Roman City of 
X-ricoiiium at Wroxeter, near Shrewsbury* 
(1850, 12ino; republished as a ‘Guide to 
Uriconium,’ 1859; a fuller work on the aub^ 
ject followed in 1872. 

Wright’s labours wore not remunerative, 
and much of his antiquarian work in middle 
life was undertaken at the expense of wealthy 
patrons. For James Hey wood [q. vj he 
translated ‘ Statutes of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Eton College,’ 1850, 8vo ; and 
he edited ‘ Catubridgi3 University Trans- 
: actions during the Puritan Controversies of 
‘ the Sixt(*euth and Seventeenth Centuries ’ 
( 185 1, 2 vols. Hvo), for which Ileywood wrote 
the preface. At the expense of Joseph Mayer 
[q.v.] h(‘produced ‘A Volume of Vocabularies 
, illiist rating the (’ondition and Manners of our 
' Forefathers, as well ns the History of the 
: Forms of I^lementary Education, and of the 
i Tiangunges spoken in this Island, from the 
; T«*ni h (\mt ury to the Fifteenth ; edited from 
I INISS. in Public ajid Private Collections’ 

^ (Liverpool, 1857,- 8vo, privately 

' printecl). A second volume under the same 
aus]>lces appeared in 18734 A new edition, 
edited by Professor Jiic^ard Wiilcker, was 
issued ut Leipzig ip 4.884 (.2 vols,) For his 
fri«md Lord Londenborough he compiled 
‘Miscellanea (iraphit^tt J Representations of 
Ancient, Medijeval, and llenHis.sance Re- 
mains in the possession of Lord LoiHefi- 
horoLigh ; the llistqri<csal Introduction by 
Thomas VVYlght,’ 1857, 4to. 

For various members of the Roxbwrghe 
Club he edited ‘ Johmics : do. Oarlandia do 
Triumjiljis Ecclesim Llbrr Octo : a Latin 
Poem of tlie Tliii;teenth Gent ury,’ 1856, 4to; 

‘ iSongs and Ballads, with Other Short Poems, 
chieJly of the l\*eigh )hf Philip and Mary: 
edited irom a Manuscript in the A.»hmolean 
‘Museum,’ 1860, 4to ; and the ‘ De Ileghnine 
'Vincipum : a Ppenx: liy Thomas Occleve, 
written in the Kaigii of ilenry IV ; edited 
for the first time,’ 1800, 4to. On the re- 
commendation %>lMus friend Guizot, and at 
the request of the author; Wright translated 
very rapidly in L86S--6 the Emperor Napo- 
leon’s ‘V«ie de Jules 06sar/ 1865-6, vols* 
8vo. 

The more imporfant ofVyrifjht’s latest phi*-' 

logical antiquiStrij^ii pubUeations were: 

* lissays on Arch^'ol^glc'al ..Subjects, and on 
Various Questions connected His- 

tory of Art, Sciencg. and Sjitorature in the 
Middle Ages,^ with ^120 engravings 1861, 
2 vols. 8vo ; and ^ A of. ! omestic 

"'anners and Sentiments in England during 

e Middle Ages,’ illuit^ted. by upwards of 
three hundred engravings bn wood by Fair- 
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holt, 1862, foolscap 4to. For the Roll s Series 
he also edited two works of value to the stu- 
dent of medisBval history, although errors 
abound in Wright’s editorial contributions, 
viz. : * Political Poems and Songs ndating to 
English History, comi)osod during the Period 
from the Accession of Edward III to that of 
Ricl^rd III,’ London, 1859-01 , 2 vols. royal 
yvo; and ‘The Anglo-I^atiii Satirical i*oets 
and Epigrammatists of the Twtdfth Century,’ 
London, 1872, 2 vols. 8vo. For the Early 
English Text Society he edited ‘ The Rook c)f 
the Knight of La Tour-La ndry : translated 
from the Original French into Englisli in the 
Reign of Hen^ VI ; from the unique Manu- 
script in the liritiali Museum : with Intro- 
duction and Notes,’ London, 1809, 8vo. 

In 1805 Wright’s small resources were 
supplemented by a grant from the civil list 
of a pension of 65/., wliich was increased to 
100/. in 1872. Until that year he had en- 
joyed robust liealth and buoyant spirits ; but 
after 1872 his mind failed, and he sank into 
imbecility before his death. llalliwell-Pliil- 
lipps generously . contributed towards bis 
maintenance in hl^ lost years. He died at 
Chelsea on 23 Dec. 187^*and was buried at 
Brompton, cemetery, ffis' civil "list pension 
was revived in lS;^! in fav5uy of bis widow, 
a Frenchwoman whom he hiarr iod in early life. 
She was buried beside him on 16 Feb. 1882 

A marblo bifst of. Wylght by Durham, 
pu^hased of hU widow, is in the apartments 
of the Society of Antiquaries at Burlington 
House. A portrait engraved by Daniel 
J. Pound fbr tho t Di*aWlHg-room Portrait 
Galleiy ’ (2nd feer. l§p9X’was reproduced in 
the * Essex Revie\y t foy April 1900. 

Richard Garnett .justly castigated 

Wright’s carelessnes^as ai^ editor of mediaeval 
literature in the \ Quarterly Review ’ for 
April 1848. Nearly Vill his philolog^ical books 
are defaced by errors' oC^transenption and 
extraordinary . misihterprjtat ions of Latin 
end' early En^iSji Und eirly French words 
and phrases. \BHt as V pioneer in the study 
of Anglo-Saxon ai^ m^dyeval literature and 
of British arclieboldgy JUei deserves grateful 
remembrance.; ' . 

WrighPa works " embrace!^ in the British 
Museum catalogue ‘ 12& , entries* Besides 
those already jehume#at<j?d aujd "many sepa- 
rately published jeetdtes ^nd papers in 
transactions of archfeological societies, he 
issued : 1. *Eayly I'j^yi^lsJnJ^ 
prising the Narratives of;Arculf, Willibald, 
Bernard, Ssewulf, Sigdrd, Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, Sir JohA Maunde villet De ia Broequidre, 
and Maundrell ; edited with JsVtes,J 1848, 
8vo (Bohn’s ‘ Antiq. Lifer,’) 2. ‘Narratives 
of Sorcery and Magie from thq: m0sp au- 


thentic sources,’ 1851, 8vo; New York, 

2 vols. 1852, 3. ‘ The History of Fulke 

Fitz-Warine, an Qiitlawed Bai^n in the 
Reign of King John ; edited from a Manu- 
script* preserved in the British Museum; 
with an English Translat ion and Notes,’ 1855, 
8 VO. 4. ‘ Songs and Carols from a Manu- 
script of the Fifteeiitli Century in the British 
Museum/ 185(>, 8vo. 5, ‘Lea Cent Nou- 
vtdles Nouvelles, publi6es d’apres le seul 
Mannscrit connu, avec Introduction et Notes 
[et Glossaire] par M. Thomas Wright,’ Paris, 
1858, 2 vols. l(5mo. 6. ‘The History of King 
Arthur and of the Knight. s of the Round 
Table ; compiled from Sir Thomas Malory ; 
edited from the Text of the Edition of 1 634, 
with Introduction and Notes,’ London : 
,1. R. Smith’s ‘ I^ibrary of Old Authors,’ 1858, 

3 vols. feap. 8vo ; 2n(l edit, revised 1865, 

3 vols. fciq). 8vo, 7. ‘ History of Ireland,’ 
London and New York, 1848-52, 3 \ols. 
imp. 8vo. 8. ‘ History of Frances, ’ imp. 8vo, 
pts. 1- 34, 1858 62. 9. ‘ Roll of Arms of 

the Princes, Barons, and Knights who at- 
tended King Edward I to the Siege of Caer- 
laverock in 1300. Editi^d from the Manu- 
script in the British Museum, witii a Trans- 
lation mid Notes ; with the Coat-Armoury 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours,’ 1864, 4to. 
10. ‘ Ludlow Sketclu^s : a Series of Papers,’ 
1867, 8vo. 11. ‘Womankind in Western 
Europe, from the Earliest Ages to the Seven- 
teenth Century. Illustrated with Coloured)} 
Plates and numerous Wood Engravings,; 
J 869, fcap. 8vo. 1 2. ‘ Feudal Manutus of Eng- 
lish History : a Series of popular Sketches of 
our National History, compiled at different 
periods from the Thirteenth Century to the 
Fifteenth ; from the Original Manuscripts,’ 
London, J872, 4to ; privately printed. 

[Essex Review, ix. 65-76, art. by Edward 
A, Fitch; Reliquary, 1877-8, vol. xviii., art. by 
Llewellyn Jewitt; Academy, 29 Doc. 1877 ; 
Athomeum, 29 Doc. 1877 ; Roach Smith's Re- 
trospections, iii. 83 sq., and Collectanea Antiqua, 
viii. 260.] S. L. 

WRIGHT, THOMAS (1809-1884), phy-, 
sician and geologist, was born on 9 Nov.' 
1809 at Paisley, Renfrewshire, and received 
his early education in the grammar school 
of that town, after which he was articled to 
his brother-in-law, a surgeon in practice 
there. On the removal of the latter t(i;Ayt^ 
shire, Wright’s medical studies were for a 
time interrupted, but their attraction was^ 
irresistible, so that he ultimately rejmfied^ 
his relative and completed his time.. Then 
he became a student at the Royal College 
Surgeons, Dublin, working also at the PeteV^i 
Street Anatomical and Surgical SebooL Ho 
rapidly acquired great skill as a dj(Si 8 ect 02 | 
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and an extensive knowledge of anatomy, so 
that he was offered a demonstratorship, which 
robably v^uld liave led to a higher position, 
ut blood-poisoning from a wound received 
in dissecting a ease of confluent small-pox 
produced such serious results that he was 
\inable to accept the oflice. On recovering 
his health lie passed the College of Surgeons 
in 18^1:?, and sliorlly afterwards settled at 
Cheltenham. Here he acquired a large prac- 
tice, became medical officer of lieallli to the 
urban district, nud was for many years sur- 
geon to the general hospital. In 1846 he 
graduated M.l). at 8t. aVndrews Ihiiv^ersity. 

Wright’s enthusiasm for scientific studies 
never flagged. At first he was engrossed in 
delicate microscopic work, but when this 
proved too trying to Ids eyes, lie devoted 
himself to palaeontology and gradually formed 
a collection of J urassic fossils which was rich 
in c^^halopods, and perhaps unequalled for 
sea-urcliins and starfish. Notwithstanding 
his many occupations he found time to bean 
active meuiber of the Cotteswokl Club, an 
enthusiastic advocate of science as a branch 
of education, and a fre(|uent lecturer at all 
places within roach of (.'lieltonhain. His 
power of expo.sition, ample stores of know- 
ledge, and remarkably tine presence made 
him an educational force in the Severn valley. 

Such vacations as Wright’s profession per- 
mitted wore devoted to travel in Britain and 
on the continent in order to enlarge his 
knowledge, especially of Jurassic roirks and 
fossils, lie wastheanthorofabout thirty-two 
papers on geological suhjects, seven of them 
piiblished in the ‘ Quarterly JournaC of the 
Geological Society; but one of the most 
valuable, on the correlation of the Jurassic.s 
of the Cote d’Or with tliose in Gloucester- 
shire and Wiltsldre, app('ared in tlie *lVo- 
ceedings ’ of the C’otteswold Club. Y(*t more 
important were his contributiotjs to the 
volumes of tlie Pabeontogrnphical Society. 
He was engaged from I800 to 188:i in de- 
scribing the sea-urchins and starfishe.s of the 
Jurassic and cretaceous formations, in which 
task at the outset he had counted on aid from 
Professor Edward Forbes |^q. v.], but the 
early death of the latter left liiui to work 
single-handed. In 1878 ho began the ‘Hias 
Ammonites,* which was just completed at his 
death. This ])MliL*ontological work was pub- 
lished by the Paheontological Society (Lon- 
don, 1878-84, 4 to), and fills four large and 
well-illustrated volumes. 

Wright was elected F.ILS.E. in 185o; 
F.G.S. in 1859, receiving the Wollaston 
medal in 1878; president of the geological 
section at the British Association meeting 
in 1875 ; F.K.8. in 1879. He also received 


honorary distinctions from various SrHish 
and foreign societies. 

Wright died on 17 Nov. 1384. His find 
collection of fossils was purchased for an 
American museum. lie. was twice married : 
first, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Captain 
Vincent May of Liverpool ; and,8econdlyi in 
1845, to Mary, youngest daughter of Sir 
bort Tristram Ricketts, hart., of the Elms, 
dieltenhain. She died in 1878, leaving one 
son, Thomas Lawrence Wright, and two 
daughters, the elder married to Edward Best- 
bridge Wethered, a well-known geologist; 
and the younger to Canon Charles Byron 
^^'ilcox, vicar of Christ Church, Birmingham. 

I Memoir (with portrait) in the Midland Medi- 
cnl Miscellany. 1 Nov. 1883; ohitaary notices. 
Quarterly Journal Geol. Soc. xli. (1885), Proe. 
p. 39 ; Geol. Mag. 1H85, p. 93 (with list of papers) ; 
intormation from B. 15. Wethered, esq.] 

T. a. B. 

WRIGHT, WALLER ROD WELL (^d. 
1826), author of ‘ Hone lonicse,* was British 
con.sul-gcueral for the republic of the Seven 
Islands (Ionian Islands) from 1800 to 1804. 
On his return to England he became re- 
corder for Bury St. Edmunds. Subsequently 
he was president of the court of appeals at 
^Malta, where he died in 1820. Wright’s 
library at Zante was rifled by the French in 
1804, and the materials which he had col- 
lected for a work upon the Greek islands 
were scattered or destroyed. Ills r#nL 
ni.scences tof>k tlie fojin of ‘ Ilerse Ionic© : 
a Poem descriptive of the Ionian Islands 
and part of the adjacent coast of Greece ’ 
(London, 1809, 8vo). There are some charm- 
ing lines among its heroic couplets, the 
work tliroughoiit of an ardent aisciple of 
Pope. A ‘ Postscript * contains a few re- 
marks upon the Modern Greek spoken in 
the Ionian Lslands. To the third edition 
(London, 1816, 12mo) were appended 

‘Orestes, a Tragedy: from the Italian of 
(*ount Vittor Altieri’ (this was in blank 
verse, for Avhich Wright showed little apti- 
tude), and two odes. One of these odeS| on 
the Duke of Gloucesteris installation at 
Cambridge, had been printed in 1811 and 
forwarded in September by Dallas to Byron, 
who wrote : * It is evidently the production 
of a man of taste and a poet, though I 
should not bo willing to say it woiT fully 
equal to what might be expected frotn the 
autlior of “ Ilorjo Ionic©.” * In inference to 
this poem Byron hsd previously written in: 
‘ English Bards ; ’ 

Blost is the man who, Sate approach the bower 

Where dwelt the Muadi in their natal hour • • • 

Wright, *twa8 x^y happy lot at once view } 

Those shores of Glory, and to sing theik tOO* 
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[Wright’s Horse (three editions) in Brit. Mus. 
. Itfibr*; Byron’s Letters, ed. Henley, i. 376; 
Moore’s Life and Letters of Byron, 1854, p. 136 ; 
Monthly Review, 1809, iii. 98 ; Biographical Diet, 
of Living Authors, 1810, p. 401.] T. S. 

WRIGHT, WILLIAM (1563-1639), 
Jesuit, son of John Wright, an apothecary of 
York, was bom there in 1563, and went to 
school in his native city until he was about 
twenty years old, when his uncle, a priest, 
sent him to France. After a brief sojourn 
at Rheims he proceeded to Romo, where he 
entered the English College for liis liigher 
course on 18 Oct. 1581. He was admitted 
to. the Society of Jesus at St. Andrew’s 
novitiate, Romo, on 8 Dec. in the same year, 
and was professed of the four vows on 
23 July 16u2. For many years he was pro- 
fessor of philosophy and theology in the col- 
leges of the society at Gratz in Htyria, where 
he graduated D.D., and at Vienna. 

He was sent to the English mission in 
1606, and was seized soon afterwards at Ileu- 
ave Hall, Suffolk, the seat 'of the Gage 
family, taken before Dr. Bancroft, archbishop 
of Canterbury, at Lambeth, and committed 
by that prelate in 1607 to the Tower of Lon- 
don, whence he was transferred to the 
White Lion prison, lie ultimately effected 
his escape by tlie aid of frieiwis, and retired 
into Leicestershire, where he founded the 
missions of the society originally called the 
;R<||idenco of St. Anne, and in 1033 incor- 

S orated into the Derby and Nottingham 
istrict. He was r^or of tho ‘ college ’ 
until about 163^5, when ho became minister. 
He died in the same district on 18 Jan. 
1638-9. 

Wriffht was a vehement opponent of the 
oath of allegiance and supremacy devised by 
the government of James I, and solemnly 
condemned by the holy see. His works, 
which were published under various initials, 
are as follows: 1. ‘The English larre. Or 
Disagreement amongst the Ministers of great 
Drittaine^ concerning the Kinges Supremacy. 
Written in Latin [by Martin Becanus] and 
translated into English by I. W. V,/ [St. 
Omer], 1612, 4to. 2, ‘ A Discoverie of cer- 
taine notorious shifts, evasions, and un- 
truthes uttered by Mr. J. White, Minister, 
in abooke of his lately set forth, and inti- 
tuled A defence of the Way ... in manner 
of a Dialogue. . . t By W. G,, Professor in 
Divinity,’ St. Omer, 1613, 4to; 2nd edit. 
1619 [see Wimn, Johij^ 1570-1615]. 3. ‘A 
Summary of Oontroveraies ; where in are 
briefly treated the chye^Questions of Divinity 
BOW a dayee in.dispu^ betweene Catholikes 
and Protestants . . . [written in Latin by 
James Gordon]. Translated into English by 


I. ,’ vol. i. [St. OmerP], 1014, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 
1618. No more appears to have been published • 
4. ‘ A Treatise concerning the Ohurch. 
Wherein it is shewed . . . that the Church 
of Rome ... is the only true Church of 
Christ. Written in Latin by ... J, Gordon 
Iluntly . . . and translated into English by 

J. L.’ [St. Omer ?], 1 614, 8 vo. 6. ‘ A Treatise 
of the Church. In which is proued M. John 
White his Way to the True Church to be 
indeed no way at all to any Church true or 
false. . , . Written by W. 0. Professour in 
Divinity, in manner of Dialogue,’ sine looo^ 
1616, 4to. 6. ‘ A Consultation what Faith 
and Religion is best to be embraced. AVritten 
in Jiatin [by Leonardiis Lessius] and trans- 
lated into English by W. I. (An Appendix 
to the former Consultation. AVhether every 
one may be saved in his owno fayth and re- 
ligion),’ [St. Omer?], 1618, 16mo. ‘A 
Treatise of the ludge of Controversies^ [St. 
Omer], 1610, 12mo; translated from the 
Latin of Martin Becanus ‘ by W. W., Gent.' 
8. ‘ A briefe relation of the l^ersecvtion 
lately made against the Catholikes* Christians, 
in tho Kingdome of laponia. . . . Taken out 
of the Annuall Letters of the Fathers of the 
Society of lesvs,’ pt. i., all published, /iine 
locoy 1619, translated from the Spanish ‘by 
AV. W., Gent.’ 9. * Tho Treasure of vowed 
Chastity in secular Persons. Also tho 
Widdowes Glasse [by Leonardiis Lessius]. 
Translated into English by I. AV.,* [St. 
Omer?], 1021, 24mo. 10. ‘A Letter to a 
Person of Honour, concerning the evil Spirit 
of Protestants,’ 1622, 4to. 11. ‘ A Treatise 
against N. E. n Minister of the Church of 
England,’ St. Omer, 1622, 4to. Southwell 
says this treatise is ‘ De Spiritibus.’ It is 

j subscribed ‘ AV. G.’ 12. ‘A briefe treatise 

! in which is made playne, that Catholikes 
I living and dying in their profession may be 
' saved, by the judgment of the most famous 
and learned Protestants. . . . Agaynst a 
i Minister [N. E.] who in his Epistle exhorteth 
1 nn honourable person to forsake her Reli- 
gion,’ [St. Omer\ 1023, 4to. 13. ‘A Treatise 
of Penance,’ often reprinted. This may 
j be the work which appeared at St. Omer in 
j 1633 under the pseudonym of ‘ Douley,’ and 
which has been ascribed to Father AVilliam 
j Warford [q.v.] or AA^arneford. 14. Bartoli 
mentions a treatise written in a week, 
against the Archpriest George Blackwell 
[q.v.], which caused an extraordinary s^nsar 
tion in the public mind, on the question of 
the oath of allegiance {DelV Inghilterraj pp. 
631-6). 

[De Backer’s Bibl. des Itcrivaias de la Cotn- 
P^nie de J4sus; Dodd’s Church Hist. ii. 130, 
lii. 114 ; More’s Hist. Missionis Anglican^ Soe. 
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Jesu, pp. 363~G ; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. ix. 
38 j Oliver’s Jesuit Collections, p. 229 ; South- 
welVs Bibl. Seriptoruin i?o(\ Jesu ; Law’s Arcli- 
priest Controversy, 1898 (Cunidon ^ 

WRIGHT, W1 LLT AM ( 1 7;l5- 1 810), 
^diysician and botanist, was born at (VieiK 
Perthshire, in March 1 7o5. lie went to Oriell* 
grammar school, and wdien seventeen w’as ap- 
prenticed to George Dennistoun, a surgeon 
at h’alkirk. In I7o0 he entered tlie uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, living with his uncle, 
and in 1757 he made a voyage to Greenland 
as surgeon on a whaler. In January 1758 
he presented hiinscdf at Siu'geons^ Hall 
for examination, and w^a^ appointed second 
surgeon’s mate on board the Intrepid. He 
b.igan a careful study of scurvy, attributing 
it mainly to dirt , drink, and bad food. He was 
present on 4 April 1758 at Sir bkl ward 1 1 awke’s 
engagement at Khe; shared at Gibraltar 
in the pri/e-money of the Uaisonnahl!»,whieh 
Captain Prat ten of the Intrepid captured on 
tit) April ; and witnessed liosea wen’s victory 
over De la Clue otf Lagos on Id Aug. 1759. 
The Intrepid returning torefit,AVright oflered 
himself for re-exam inut ion, and was rated as 
first mate to the Danae under Captain Sir 
Henry Martin. In 17<>0 she was ordered to 
the We.st Indies under Kodnoy. Wright, was 
transferred in succiission to the liospitals at , 
Port Uoyal and St. l*ierre, to the Oulloden ; 
and to the Levant, and %vas then paid otf in 
September 1768. ! 

Though he now qualified ns surgeon and ; 
graduated M.l). in absentia at St. Andrews, 
in default of employment he started in De- • 
cember 1764 for Jamaica, intimcling to coni- ‘ 
meiice private practice, binding, Iiowever, 
too many doctors the,re before him, he was 
glad to become assi?^tant to Dr. Gray. Six 
months later Thomas Steel, his formerfellow^- 
stiident, invited him to become hisyiartner at 
Hampden, Trelaw’ny, om^ hundred and fifty 
miles from Kingston. They lived together 
and invested their savings in negroes. In 
1771 they built a ne\v house named Orange 
Hill ; and in that year Wright began his 
lierbarium of Jamaica plants, verifying dur- 
ing his residence in the island seven hundred 
and sixty species, and attaching to them their 
vernacular names and refercmces to the works 
of Sloane and Browne. He sent live, plants 
to Kew and dried ones to Sir Joseph Banks 
[q. V.], Jonathan Stokes, and others, main- 
taining an extensive scientific correspondence 
with medical men and botanists both in 
Europe and America. In 1774 Wright was 
appointed honorary surgeon-general of Ja- 
maica, and in the following year he made 
inown the occurrence in Jamaica of a native 
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species of einclioua, and published in the 
‘ Transactions ’ of the Philosophical Society of 
l^liiladelphia his first paper, one on diabetes. 

In August 1777 Wright embarked for 
England, but on the voyage caught a malig- 
! iiant fever from a seaman, and cured himself 
! by douches of cold sea-water, a remedy 
j w’hicli he had pr(?viously successfully em- 
I ployed in ca.ses of tetanus. His priority in 
I this cold-water treatment of fever was after- 
I wards fully admitted by the London JV^edical 
j Society. In London he stayed with Maxwell 
: Garth’shore. [q. v.], the obstetrician, in St. 

I Martin’s Lane; studied, with William Alton’s 

• assistance, at Kew; and enjoyed the weekly 
meetings witli Banks, Daniel Charles Solan der 
Tq. v.l, Fothergill, Pitcairn, and others, at the 
liouse of Sir John Pringle [q. v.] He eventu- 
ally settled at liis native place, where his 
brother James liad at liis request built him 
a house, in wdiieh they both lived, Wright 
adopting his nephew .fames and educating 
him for the medical profession. After a tour 
in the west, of Scf>tland and a visit to Lord 
Buchan near Linlithgow, Wright went to 
IMinhurgh and attended the lectures of Pro- 
fessrirs Black, Miinro, and Cullen. He became 
an original member of the Philosophical So- 
ciety (afterwards the Uoyal Society) of Edin- 
burgh. 

In 1770 Sir Joseph Bank.s procured for 
AVriglit the post of regimental surgeon to the 
Jamaica regiment. Wright on tills beetle 
a licentiate of the Edinburgh College of 
Phy.sicians, and emuJIt’ked at Portsmouth 
with two companies of his itigiment on the 
transporlMoraut,wdiich sailed with fifty-four 
other unarmed ve.ssels under the protection of 
the Uarnilies, Thetis, and Southampton. The 
v/hole expedition fell into the hands of 
French and Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent, 
during a fog, this being perliaps the greatest 
loss the mercantile navy of Britain had ever 
sustained. Wright, whoso valuable hortu» 
siccus was lost on this occasion, but who 
managed to secrete and destroy the colours 
I of his regiment, was landed on parole at 
Cadiz on 8 8ept. by the French man-of-war 
j the Bourgogne, and was inarched to Arcos on 

* the Guadalete in Andalusia, lii a country 
where medicine was a century behindhand 
his skill soon gained him great repute, and 
he was even taken into convents to prescribe 
for sick nuns ; but the cortegidor of the in- 
quisition, discovering that one of the British 
ofiicers had a masonic apron, threatened 
general domiciliary vTsitai^, whereupon the 
Englishmen resolved to offer forcible resist- 
ance, and the Spanish authorities preferred 
to march them to the Guadiana and across 
the Portuguese frontier. Wright knd some 
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Others dropped down the river in an open 
boat to Taro, where they freighted a sloop 
and reached Lisbon on 21 Dec. 1780, and 
then proceeded to Falmouth. 

Being detained in England under his parole 
until an exchange of prisoners was arranged, 
Wright visited a Scottish botanical friend 
named Baxter at Oldham, Hampshire, until 
the return of the remnant of his regiment 
from Spain. In April 1782 they sailed once 
more, .being now known as the 90th foot ; 
but arriving in the West Indies just after 
Ilodney’s victory over De Grasse, the regi- 
ment was sent home and disbanded, while 
Wright was permitted to remain to settle 
his private ailairs and replace his lost hoj'tiis 
siccus. This he did very completely, adding 
several now species, and having in 1784 the 
assistance of the Swedish botanist Olaf 
Schwartz. He was appointed physician- 
general of Jamaica ; but suffering from fever 
and ague, and having realised his property, 
he returned home in 1785, and, after spend- 
ing most of 1786 in Perthshire, settled at 
Edinburgh. Ho was nominated to succeed 
John Hope (1725*“1786) [q. v.] in the chair 
of botany, but refused lo stand against Daniel 
Itutherford [q.v.], eontenting himself with 
the formation of a library, a scientific corre- 
spondence with no fewer than two liiindred 
and sixty acquaintances, and the training ofa 
few other students in his house with his 
nqohew James. 

In 1792 Wright wast summoned as a wit- 
ness before the com?:iiictee of the House of 
Commons on the slave trade; and in 1795, 
in spite of the opposition of Sir Lucas Pepys 
[q.v.], the head of the army medical board, 
and of the Royal College of Physicians, on 
the .ground of his npt being one of their 
licentiates, he was appointed physician to the 
expedition sent to the West Indies under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby [q. v.l He sailed in De- 
cember, in the William ana John hospital ship, 
reaching Barbados on 21 F eb. 1796. Wright 
stayed two years in Barbados, during which 
time he drew up a report on the diseases 
common among troops in the West Indies 
and made a large collection of Windward 
Island plants. On his return to England in 
June 1798, after narrowly escaping capture 
by the French on the voyage, he was retained 
on full pay for four months, and was offered 
an honorary extra licentiateship of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, which latter he declined. 
He settled in Edinburgh, only practising 
gratuitously among his university friends and 
the poor, arranging his natural history collec- 
tions, which were among the largest private 
museums in the kingdom, and taking an active 
part in the scientific societies of the city. 


Until 1811 ho made an annual t<^ur in the 
north-west highlands, often in the company 
of John Stuart (1748-1821 )[q.v.],ministerof 
Luss, Dumbartonshire, who was related to 
him by marriage, M-alking six or seven miles 
a day. He assisted his friend James Currie 
Tq. v.J in forming, in conjunction with William 
lioscoe [q. v.], the herbarium of the Liver- 
pool Botanical Garden. Himself a Neptunist 
in geology, he became in 1808 an original, 
member and vice-president of the Wernerian 
Society; and when in 1809 the collections 
made by (Sir) William .Jackson f looker [q.v.] 
in Iceland were destroyed by a fire on hoard 
ship, ho presented him with an lierbarium and 
specimens of minei*kls collected in that island 
by his nephew .1 ames AVright, wlio had accom- 
panied Sir John Stanley thither in 1780, a 
kindness acknowledged by Hooker in his ^lie- 
collections of a Tour in Iceland in 1809.^ In 
1800 ho was invited by Sir Ralph Abercromby 
to accompany him to Egypt as physician to 
the army, but declined. 

Wright, died unmarried in Edinburgh on 
19 Sept. 1819, and was buried in Grey Friars 
churchyard. lie was elected fellow of the 
lioyal Society in 1 778, president of the Royal 
Coiloge of I’hysieians of Edinburgh in 1801, 
and associate of the liinnean Society in 1807. 
lie published no separate volume 01 his own, 
but in 1800 printed a chronological collec- 
tion of Edinburgh medical graduation theses, 
and contributed various medical papers to dif- 
ferent publications, a selection from which, 
and from tlie notes in his herbarium, was re- 
printed in a ‘Memoir’ of him published in 
1828. This volume also contains a vignette 
portrait engraved by VV^illiam Home Lizars 
after a miniature by John Caldwell. An 
index by him to the I^jinnaean names of the 
plants mentioned in .J ames Grainger’s poems 
was printed in the 1836 edition. Dr. Rox- 
burgh named a genus Wnf/htoa in his honour, 
but, this proving to have been already named 
Wallichia, Robert Brown dedicated another 
to him ns Wriffhtia, Ilis dried plants occur 
in various herbaria, especially those of Patrick 
Neill (1776 1851) [q. v.], in possession of the 
Edinhurgh Botanical Society and the Liver- 
pool Botanical Garden. 

[Memoir of Dr, Willijim Wright, London, 
1828, 8vo; Nichols's Literary Illustrations, iii, 
781.1 O. 8. B. 

WRIGHT, AVILLIAM (1773-1860), 
aural surgeon, born at Dartford in Kent on 
28 May 1773, was son of AV'illiam and Max- 
garet Wright. He was educated under Job'll 
Cunningham Saunders [q. v.j, and was ' 
therefore in all probability a student of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. He does not appear lo 
have obtained any medical diploma px 
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license, but he proceeded to llristol, where 
he began his professional career in 179(h 
Here Miss Anna Thateht^r came under his 
care. She was almost deaf and dumb, but 
his method of treatment was so successful 
that in a year she enuld re])eat wonis, and 
in 1S17 she had a long aiulience and conver- 
sation with Queen C-Jjarlntte- Her majesty 
thoroupon appoint t‘d W right her surgeoii- 
uurist in ordinary. He inovt‘d to liOiidon 
and soon acquired a largo and fashionable 
practice. He began to attend the Duke of 
Wellington in and remained one of 

his medical attendants until the death of tlio 
duke. W’rigJit died on -1 March 18()0 in 
Duke Street, St. James's Square, London. 

Wriglit s works were: I. * An Essay' on 
the Human Ear,’ London, 1817, 8vo. 2. ‘ ( )n 
the Varieties of Deafnesses,’ London, 1829, 
8vo, 3, ‘A few .Minutes’ Advice to Deaf 
Iversons,’ London, ISiLiO, i2mo. 4. ^ Deafness 
and Diseases of the Ear: the Eallacies of. 
present Treat nienl e.xposed and Kennulios 
suggested. From the Ex])erit*nce of half a 
century,’ London, ]8<)0, 8vo. 

[Medical Times and Chizetre, ]8fJ0, i. 328; 
additional information kindly given by the Kev. 
P. E. Smith, M.A., vicar of jiartford, Kent.j 

ifA. 1\ 

WRIGHT, W’ 1 1 .LT AM (1 8;)()-1889), 
orientalist, son of Captain Alevander WT’ight 
of the ICast India Company’s service, was bora 
at Mully'e or ^lullai, on the 2S’epul frontier, 
on 17 .Ian, 1 830. 1 1 is mother was a daughtfir 

of Daniel Anthony Cverbeek, tlui Ia.>t Dutch 
governor of Bengal, and, being herself skilled 
in several oritmtal languages, including iVr- 
sian, encouraged hcu* son in his cliosen pur- 
suits. Ills school and first univiu’sity edu- 
cation was at 8t. Andrews, where he gra- 
duated. He then visited tlie university of 
ilalle, primarily for the study of Syriac, 
residing there in the bouse of Professor Itddi- 
gor. liere, however, he hecaine proficient 
in all the chief Semitic languages, especially 
in Arabic, gaining at the same time a know- j 
ledge not only of otlier languages containing 
Semitic elements, such as Persian and 
'Furkishtbut even finding time for the study i 
of so dilficult a non-Semitic language us 
Sanskrit. Kiidigor always spoke of Wright 
as hisjbest pupil. Passing to J^ieyden, mainly 
for the study of Arabic manuscripts, he 
studied under Dozy, and there received, at 
the early age of twenty-three, an honorary 
doctor’s degree. It was from Leyden that 
lie wrote in 1852 his famous letter to Pro- 
fessor IHeischer, published in the ‘ Journal 
of the German Oriental Society’ (vii. 109), 
stating the plan of his lifework in Arabic, 
largely founded on the e.\tracts made at 


Leyden — *au ambitious programme * (sa hia 
; friend Professor fienaly observed^ 'which 
might well have daunted the ripest scholar, 
but wliich in the end was carrW oat with 
but slight variations.^ Returning liom the 
continent, Wright held auccearively 
chair of Arabic at University College, Lon^" 
don (1855-0), and at Trinity College, Dublin 
(1850-61). Having at the latter place to 
lecture in Hindustani, he commenced ooL 
h‘cting materials for publishing a scientific 
dictionary of the language, a project after* 
wards abandoned. 

Leaving for a time teaching for an oppor- 
tunity of original work, whiim was always 
liis main object, Wright accepted a post in 
the department of manuscripts at the British 
Museum, in order to cat^ogue the great 
collection of Syriac manuscripts. 

In 1870 Wright was recalled to academic 
work, as Sir Thomas Adams’s Professor of 
Arabic, at Cambridge. This post ho held till 
his death, 22 May 1889. In the same uni- 
vc.‘rsity he was elected fellow of Queens’ 
College, and held many foreign distinctions, 
including membership of the Institut de 
France, and of the Imperial Academy of St, 
Petersburg. lie married, in 1859, Miss Emily 
Littledale of Dublin. 

In Arabic liis chief publications wore: 
‘Travels of Ibn Jubair’ (1852); ^ Opuscula 
Arabica’ (1859) ; ^ Ki^il of Al-MuWrad’ 

( 1 864-82 ) ; also bis ‘ Arabic GrammyjT ’ 
(1859, ! 875 ), profe.«!S^lly founded pn Caspar!, 
but, especially in the fidh^r edition, practically 
an <iriginal work. In Syriac, besides the 
^reat catalogue of manuscripts at the British 
^luseum already referred to, and published 
1870 2, he issued: ‘ Homilies of Aphraates’ 
(1869) ; ‘ Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles ’ 
(Hyriac and English), 2 vols. 1871 ; • Chro- 
nicle of jQ.shua the Stylite’ (Syriac and 
Englisli), 1882 ; ‘ Book of Kalilah and Dim- 
nah ’ (1883); and his brilliant article on 
Syriac literature for the * Encycloptedia Bri- 
tannica,’ republished with notes since his 
death 0894). Ills unfinished edition of the 
Eusebian history has been completed and . 
issued by Mr. W. Maclean (Cambridge, 1898); 
Ills minor works in Syriac — 'Notulte Sy* 
riacno ’ and ‘ Fragments of the Ouretoniap 
Gospels ’ (both privately printe^— may be 
mentioned for their rarity. In iEtfaiopic he 
published a catalogue for the British Mu- 
seum, and also contributed to several journals 
valuable articles on early Semitic epigr^hy^ 
His comprehensive attainments are shOWir 
in his * Lectures on the Comparative GratUi- 
mar of the Semitic Languages,’ a poStfauxfioU^ 
publication (18JK)), edited by his successpry 
William Robertson Smith [q. v,] 
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Wriffht^s work with and for others formed 

To such coK>p6ration are due the splendid 
oriental series of thePalseographical Society, 
drawn up under his editorship, and his 
weighty contributions to the lexical works of 
Payne Smith in Syriac, of Dozy in Arabic, 
and of l^eubauer in ^Hebrew. His wide 
scholarahmwas also of the greatest value to 
the Old Testament revision committee, of 
which he was a member. As a teacher he 
will belong remembered at Cambridge, both 
by colleagues and by a succession of dis- 
tinguished pupils. The University Library 
is largely indebted to his active mediation 
for the possession of the finest European 
collection of early Indian manuscripts, that 
obtained by his brother, Dr, D. Wright, in 
Nepal, and since enlarged. 

[Personal knowledge ; communicatioriH from 
family; obituary notices by Jt. L. ^[erisly] in , 
Academy, in Journal of Royal Asiatic iSoe. for I 
1889, p. 708, and by Professor de Gocjc of i 
Leiden ; Catalogue of the Cambridgo University 
Library.] C. 11. 

WRIGHT, WILLIAM (1837-1899), 
missionary and author, born on 15 Jan. 1837 
at Finnards, near Rathfriland, in co. Down, 
was the youngest child of William Wright, 
a North of Ireland farmer, by his wife, Miss 
Niblock. He was educated at a small country 
school, and supplemented the deficiencies of 
by instructors by a,' miscellaneous course of 
reading. Possessed of .unusual ability, lie 
resolved prepare Jnimself for the civil 
service, and, aft«ir passing a few months at 
the Belfast Royal Academical Institution, 
he matriculated in Qucen^s College in 1858. 
A visit to Belfast by Charles lladdon Spur- 
geon [q.“v.] determined Wright to become 
a missionary, and on leaving Queen’s Col- 
letfe he studied theology at the assembly’s 
college and at Geneva. About 1865 lie pro- 
ceeded to Damascus ns missionary to the 
Jews. During the ten years tlfat he spent 
iu the East ho acquired a knowledge of 
Arabic, studied theciistonls and topography 
pf Palestine, and made expeditious in Syria 
and Northern Arabia. His ‘Account of 
Palmyra and Zenobia, with Travels and 
Adventures in Bashaii and the Desert’ 
(London, 8yo), though not published until 
1896, was iu great part written during the 
murneys which it describes. While in the 
East he filled the post of special corro- 
Bpondent to the ‘ Pall Mofil Gazette.' At 
liaxnascus he made the acquaintance of 
Edward Henry Palmer [q, v.] and of Sir 
Richard Burton* For Burton he had a high 
regard, and published an appreciat ive sketch 
cf his character in October 1891 in the first 


I number of the ‘ Bookman,’ under the sig^ 
! nature of ‘ Salih.’ 

Returning to England, Wright succeeded 
Robert Bc^er Girdlestone (now Canon 
Girdlestone) as editorial superintendent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
June 1876. This post he retained until his 
death. During his tenure of ofiSce 150 new 
versions of the whole or parts of the Bible 
passed through his hands, and all the great 
vernacular versions of India, China, and 
other countries underwent revision. 

Wright’s literary labours were not limited 
by his ofiicial duties. AVhile in Syria he 
made casts of the Hamath inscriptions, and 
from furtlier investigations came to the con- 
clusion that they wore Hittito remains and 
that a llittite empire had at one time 
existed in Asia Minor and Northern Syria. 
Ill 1884 he published ‘ The Empire of the 
llittites' (London, 8vo), with a conjectural 
decipherment of llittite inscriptions by Pro- 
fessor Archibald ILuiry Sayce, who bad come 
to similar conclusions. A second edition of 
the book appeared in 1886, and Wright con- 
tributed the article on the ‘ llittites’ to 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ iu 1895. The 
whole subject is still rather obscure, but 
Wright must be credited with assisting 
materially to elucidate ir. In 1893 he pub- 
lished another work of some fame, ‘The 
Brontes iu Ireland’ (London, 8vo), which 
reached a third edition wdthin a year. It 
embodied many personal investigations by 
AVright, but some of his statements were 
cont roverted by J. Karasden in 1897 in ‘ The 
Bronte Homeland: or Misrepresentations 
rectified.’ 

In 1890 AVright was selected to rfijire- 
sent the ]:iible Society at Slianghai at the 
conference of all the protestant missions of 
China, at which, on his initiative, it was re- 
solved to prepare a standard version of the 
Bible in the chief languages of the empire 
to supersede the various versions in the same 
script at that time in use. Wright’s last 
years w’^ere saddened by the long illness and 
death of his eldest son, W. D. AVright, a 
minister of the presbyterian church of Eng- 
land. He died on 31 July 1899 at bis resi- 
dence, 10 The Avenue, Upper Norwood, and 
was buried on 4 Aug, in West Norwood 
cemetery. He was tw ice married, and left 
a widow, three sons, and four daughters*^ In 
1882 he received the honorary degree of 
D.D. from Glasgow University, 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Wright contributed to the ‘ Contemporary 
Review’ ‘The Power behind the. Pope,’ a 
vigorous narrative of the publication and 
eventual condemnation by the A’^atican of 
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popular version of the New Testament by 
Ifenri Lasserre, tlu' author who made the fame 
of the holy well at 1 iOurdes. The article was 
separately published (IjOikIou, I S88, SvoV 
W right also contributed an introduction on 
‘The Growth of the English Bible ’ to the 
‘Comprehensive Concordance to tlie lloly 
Scriptures’ (Loinhui, JBOo, 8vo) ; edited 
^ Jiiblo JJelps. The 111 ust rat ed Bible Trea- 
sury/ Ijondoii, 8vo ; and wrote an 

introduction to Joseph IVdIard’s ‘ Land of 
the Monument vs/ J.ondon, 18H<>, Svo, I 

[Bible Sofirty Monthly Hoport, September , 
and October 1899; rn\sl>ytori;in, 10 Aug. 1890 
(with portrait); Mis>i<>narv Herald of the Pres- | 
bytorian Cliurch of In‘lanJ, 2 Oct. 1899 (with ' 
portrait) ; J>riti.sh Weekiv, 8 Aug. 1890 ; Times, 
2Ang. 1809.] ‘ K. I. C. 

WRIGHTSLAND, Loud. [See Cuaio, 
Sir Lewis, i 

WRIOTHESLEY, CHARLES ; 

1502), herald and chronicler, stiid by ^Vnstis 
to have been born on 8 May 1508 at his 
father’s house outside Cripplegate, was 
fourth son of Sir Thomas Wriothesley (//. , 
1531) Hq. V.], by his first wile, Joan, daugh- ’ 
ter of William Hall of Salisbury. Tlioinas 
AVriothesley, first earl of Southampton ■ 

I q.v.l, was his first cousin. At a very early age j 
le adopted the profession of his father, his ' 
grandfather, and his uncle, and obtained a | 
subordinate position in the herald’s office. 
In 1522, when he was only fourteen, if 
Anstls’s date of .birth is correct, his pro- j 
perty ‘ in lands and fe^es ’ was a.sscs.sed at 1 
88/. 6a\ Sfl. and in goods at JO/., and on ! 
29 May 1525 ho was appointed rouge croix 
pursuivant (Letlcrs* (md rapn*.s, iii. 2489, 
IV. 1877 [28]), and in 1529 la; was admitted ; 
student of Graves Inn. He speaks of Lord- . 
chancellor Audley as his ‘ master,’ and his 
cousin, the fir.st earl of Southampton, be- 
queathed him 20/. on liis death in 1550 
{Trevelyan Papers ^ i. 218). Ho was created 
Windsor herald on Cliristmas day 1584, 
and retained this oHlce until his death in 
his friend Camden’s house in St. Sepul- 
chre’s on 25 Jan. 1561-2; he was buried 
with the usual lieraldic pomp in the middle 
aisle of St. Sepulchre’s Church on the 27th 
(Maohyn, Diary y pp. 275, 389). fie was 
apparently twice married ; the maiden name 
of his first wife is said to have been Mal- 
lory, and the Christian name of his second 
was Alice; he is not known to have left 
children, 

Wriothe.sley was author of the chronicle 
now called ‘ VVriothesh^y’s Chronicle.’ The 
original manuscript is not known to be ex- 
tant, the only existing copy being a tran- 


script made early in the seventeenth century 
! probably for Henry AVriothesley, third earl 
; of Southampton [q. v.] It passed into the 
! possession of tho Percy family by the mar- 
! riago of Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas, 
: fourth earl of Southampton |]q. v,J, to Josco- 
1 line Percy, eleventh earl of Northumberland, 

I and belonged to Lord H, JVI, Percy in 1874, 

; when it was edited by William Douglas 
! Hiimilton for the Camden Society (2 vole. 
1875). The chronicle is anonymous, but 
internal evidence points conclusively to 
Wriothesley s authorship; in the mam it 
may be regarded ns a continuation of tho 
chronicle of Richard Arnold fq, v,“), whose 
sister was second wife of Sir John Wriothes- 
ley <»r Writh [q. v.], Charles AVriothesley’s 
grandfather, and the reign of Henry VII 
and first eleven years of Henry VIII are 
little more than traiLScripts from Arnold. 
After that dat(i Wriothesley becomes an in- 
dependent authority of great value; in many 
cases, such as the trial of Anno Boleyn, he 
supplies new information; and in others, 
where his ditfers from generally received 
accounts, hi.s testimony always merits care- 
ful consideration. 

[An Hccoiint of Wriothesley and a detailed 
oxaiuination of his ehronicio aro given ii. 
Hamilton’s preface (Camden Soc.) ; see also 
Adilir. M8. 33376, f. 27; Anstis’s Order of the 
Carter, i. 373, ii. xxiv ; Letters and Papers of 
Henry VJII; Kymers Fcedcra, xv. 187, 4!M; 
Foster’s Gray s Inn Reg,; andauthorities citea.j 
. ^ \ F, P. 

WRIOTHESLEY, HENRY, third Earl 
OF Southampton ( 1573-1624), Shakespeare’s 
pat ron, was second son of lleiiiy Wriothesley, 
second earl of Southaqipton, by his wife, 
Mary Browne, daughter of the first viscount 
Montague. He was born at his maternal 
grand! Vither’s residence, Co wdray House, near 
Midhur.st,on60ct. 1573. His father died two 
days before his eighth birthday [see Whio- 
THEHLEY, TtlOMAS, first EaRE OF SOUTHAMP- 
TON]. The elder J)rothor was already dead. 
Tliua on 4 Oct. 1681 he ' became tl}ird earl 
of Southampton, His/ mother remained a 
I widow during nearly the whole of his 
j minority ; on 2 May 1594 she married Sir 
Thomas lleneage, vice-ehamberlain of Eliza- 
beth’s household ; but he diied within a year^ 
and in 1598 she took a third husband, Sir 
William Ilervey, who distinguished himself 
in military service^n Ireland, and was created 
1 .lOrd 1 1 er vey by James L As was customary, 
the young earl became on. his father’s death 
a royal ward, and Lord Burghley, tho prime 
minister, acted as his guardian m his capa- 
city of master of tho courts of wards. At 
the age of twelve, in the autumn of 1686, ho- 
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was admitted to St.John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Next summer he sent his guardian 
Burghley an essay in Ciceronian Latin on 
the somewhat cynical text that 'All men 
are moved to the pursuit of virtue by the 
hope of reward.’ The paper, an admirable 
specimen of calig^aphy, is preserved at 
liatfield. H6 remained at the university 
for four years, graduating M.A. at sixteen 
in 1689. Before leaving college he entered 
his name as a student at Gray’s Inn, and soon 
afterwards took into his ' pay and patronage' 
John Florio [q. v.], the well-known author 
and Italian tutor. According to Florio the 
earl quickly acquired a thorough knowledge 
of Italian. About 1 690, when he was hardly 
more than seventeen, he was presented to 
Queen Elizabeth, who showed him kindly 
notice, and her favourite, the Earl of Essex, 
thenceforth displayed in his welfare a bro- 
therly interest which proved in course of 
lime a doubtful blessing. In the autumn 
of 1692 he was in the throng of noblemen 
that accompanied Elizabeth to Oxford, and 
was reJcognised fis the most handsome* and 
accomplished of all the young lords whofn3- 
qiieutedthe royal presence. In 1593 South- 
ampton was mentioned for nomination as 
a knight of the garter, and although he was 
not chosen the compliment of nomination 
was, at his age, unproccdonted outside the 
circle of the sovereign's kinsmen. On 17 Nov. 

he distinguished himself in the lists set 
up in the queen’s prepuce in honour of the 
thirty-seventh annivi^rsary of her accession, 
and was likened by George Peel, in his 
account of the scone in his * Anglorum Fe- 
rise,’ to Bevis of Southampton, the ancient 
type of chivalry. ^ 

Jjiteraturo was from early manhood a 
chief interest of Southampton’s life, and 
before ho was of age he achieved wide re- 
putation as a patron pf the poets. From 
the hour that, as a handsome and accom- 
plished lad, bo joined the court and made 
London his ebStk’ home, authors acknow- 
ledged his appreciation of literary effort of 
almost every quality!^' and form. Ilis great 
wealth was n*eely dig)ensed among his literary 
eulogists. In 1593 Barnabp Barnes appended 
a sonnet in his^boupiir^to his collection of 
sonnets called ‘ I^irthenophil and Parthe- 
nophe ; ' in 1694 Thomas Nash described him, 
when dedicating to hipi his romance of 'Jack 
Wilton,' as ^ a dear lover and cterishcr as well 
of the lovers of poets as of the poets them- 
selves.’ For him Nash seems to have penned 
at the same time a lascivious poem entitled 
' The Choosing of Valentines,' which opens 
and closes with a sonnet to ' Tiord S[outh- 
ampton].’ In 1695 Gervase Markham in- 


scribed to him in a sonnet his patriotic 
poem on Sir lllchard Grenville's fight off 
the Azores. In 1698 Florio associated with 
his name his great Italian-English dic- 
tionary, ' A Worldo of Wordes.' But the 
chie‘f of Southampton’s poetic clients was 
Shakespeare. In April 1693 Shakespeare 
dedicated to Southampton his poem ' v enus 
and Adonis ; ’ there Shakespeare's language 
merely suggests the ordinary relations sub- 
sisting between a Maecenas and a poetic 
aspirant to his favourable notice. In Afay 
1694 Shakespeare again greeted Southamp- 
ton as his patron, dedicating to him his second 
narrative poem ' Lucrece.' In his second 
dedicatory epistle to the earl Shakespeare 
used the language of devoted friendship; 
although such language was common at the 
time in comrrfunicatioii between patrons and 
poets, Shakespeare’s employment of it is 
emphatic enough to suggest that liis inti- 
macy with Southampton liad become very 
close since he dedicated ‘ Venus and Adonis ' 
to him in more formal language a year before. 

Evidence of Southampton's love for the 
Elizabethan drama is abundant, and there is 
a very substantial corroboration of Soutliamj)- 
ton’s regard for >Shakespeare, whicli the dedi- 
cations of the two narrative poems attest, in 
the statement made by Nicholas llowe, 
Shakespeare’s first adequate biographer, on 
the competent, authority of Sir William 
D’Avenaiit. This statement runs thus : 

' There is one instance so singular in its 
mfigni licence of this patron of Shakespeare's 
[i.e. the Karl of Southampton], that if I had 
not been assured that the story wUvS handed 
down by Sir William ll’Avennrit, who was 
probably very well acquainted with liis afiairs, 

I should not venture to have inserted; that 
my lord Southampton at oiui lime gave him 
a thousand pounds to enable h i m to go through 
with a purchase which he hoard he had a 
mind to. A bounty veiy great and very rare 
at any time.' 

Southampton is the only patron of Shake-, 
speare wlio is j)Ositi vely known to hiographors 
of the dramatist. There is therefore st rong 
external presumption in favourof Southamp- 
ton’s identification with the anonymous friend 
and patron whom the poet describes in hia 
sonnets as the sole object of his poetic adula- 
tion. The theory that the majority of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets were addressed to South- 
ampton is powerfully supported by internal 
evidence. Several of the sonnets which aro. 
avowedly addressed to the patron.; of the 
writer’s poetry embody language' almost 
identical with that employed by Shakespeare^ 
in the dedicatory epistle of' Lucrece.’ Els$-^ 
where Shakespeare complains thi|t his bwa 
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prodoininaut place in his patron^s esteem is 
threatened by the favour bestowed by the 
patron on rival poets. In 1«>04, when most 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets were probably^ 
written, Southampton was the centi*e ot 
attraction ainoug“ poetic aspirants, ^ootln^r 
patron’s favour was at the moment more per- 
sistent lysonghl by newcomers in the literary 
field. There is a possibility that Shakespeare 
saw Ills chief rival in Jhirnabe Tlarnes, a 
youthful protCff^ of the carl ; Barnes, in one 
of his sonnet s/ had eulogised Southampton’s 
virtues and inspiring i‘yes in language which 
phrases in Shakespeare’s sonnets seem to 
reflect. In other sonnets in which Shake- 
speare avows love in the I^flizabethaii sense of 
friendship for a handsome youth of W’ealth 
and rank, tliere are many hints of South- 
amploii*.s known character and career. The 
opening sequence of seventeen sonnets, in 
which a youth of rank and ^vealth is ad- 
monished to marry and begot a son so that 
‘ his fair house’ may not fall into decay, can 
only have been addrt^ssed to a young pec^r 
like Southampton, who was as yet unmar- 
ried, liad vast possessions, and w'as the sole 
male representative of his family. 

Southampton doubtless inspired Shake- 
spoaro wdlh genuine p«*rsonnl aflection, but it 
was in pcfrfoct accord with tin* forms of ad- 
dress that were customary in tlie intercourse 
of poets with jiatrons for Slnikespearo to 
describe his relations witli his Miccenas in 
the language of an overmastering passion. 
Some exaggeration was iniyierative among 
Elizabethan sonnet tr-ers in depicting the 
personal attractions of a patron. But the 
extant portraits of Southampton confirm the 
‘fair * aspect with which the sonnet’s hero is 
credited. 8hakt‘>peare’s frequent rt.Ternnces 
inhissonnetstoliis youthful patron’s ‘painted 
counterfeit’ (sonnets 10, :24, 47, 07) were 
doubtless sugg(*sted by the frequency with 
which .Southampton sat for his portrait (sec 
list of portraits ad Jin.) Sonnet 68 has an 
allusion to the youth’s ‘ golden tresses,’ and 
.Southampton is known to have attracted 
special attention at court by his vanity in 
wearing his auburn hair so long as to fall 
below his shoulders. The lascivious temper 
with which Shakespeare credits his hero, and 
the patron’s intrigue with the poet’s mistress 
which the sonnets indicate, are in full agree- 
ment with what is known of Southampton’s 
youthful amours. The extreme youth with 
whicli the hero of the sonnets is at times 
credited presents no difficulty. Southampton, 
who was twenty-one in 1 ^94, was generally 
judged to be young for \\yj years, while 
serious-minded Shakespeare" the age of 
thirty — on the threshold of middle age — 


, naturally tended to exaggerate thd difference 
; between his boyish patron’^ am and his own 
(Elizabethan sonnetteers, mo^OTisr, habitu^ 
’ ally res m^cted Pet rarch^s convention of speak- 
; ing of tnom selves as far advanced in years)* 
Sonnet 107, which seems to /refer to the 
; death of Queen Elizabeth and the accession 
of James T, may be regarded its a congcata- 
latorv’^ greeting from Shakespeare Ott South- 
. nmpton’s release from prison, and ik d6ubtless 
i the last of the series. ('Shakespeare’s sonnetC 
: were not published till 1609, although they 
I liad been circulated earlier in manusej^ipt. 
j The printed volume was the surreptitious 
I venture of a disreputable and half-eaucated 
j publisher, Thomas TJiorpe [q. vA who knew 
j nothing of the sonnets’ true lystory, and 
I dedicated the book to a friend in the trade, 
j who was a partner in the transaction of the 
[ publication. 7'horpo, in the Kstol-like lan- 
guage that lie invariably affected in, such 
dedicatory greetings as are extant from his 
eccentric pen, adapted to his humoursome 
purposes th(^ common dedicatory formula 
(wliich ‘ wishoth ’ a patron ‘ all .happiness ’ 
and ‘eternity’), and puzzled future students 
by bombastically dubbing the friend ^ Mr. 
W. II.,’ who procured for him the un** 
authorised ‘ copy ’ of the sonnets, ^ the only 
begt4tcr of the.so ensuing sonnets f ’ Thorpe 
employed ‘ begetter’ in the sense ’’of ^pro- 
curer,’ in accordance with a not unfamiliar 
Elizabethan usage. The laws of Elizabeth^" 
bibliograpliy render, ^ irrati‘^»jiill^I to seek in 
Thorptj’s dedicatory (Simbast a cliie to 
the persons commemorated by Shakespeare 
in the text of his .sonnets.), 

At the time that Shakespeare wa.s penning 
his eulogit*8 in 11394 Southampton, although 
just of ago, was still unmarried. When no 
was seventeen Biirghley hud suggested a 
union between him and his granddaughter 
Lady Elizabeth Vere, daughter of the Earl of 
Oxford. The Countess of Southampton ap- 
proved t he match, but Southampton declined 
to entertain it. By some observers at court 
he was regarded as too fantastic andvolatileto 
niurry at all. In 1595 he involved himi^lF 
in an intrigue with oneof the qiteen’s waiting 
women, Elizabeth, daughter of JohnVemon of. 
llodnet in Shropshire, and a first cousin of 
the Earl of Essex. The amour was deeihed 
injurious to his reputation. In 1596 he with- 
drew from court and played apart as ar volun- 
teer with his friend Essex in the military and 
naval expedition to Cadiz, Next year he 
again accompanied Essex on the expediUbn 
to the Azores. Those experiences developed 
in him a martial ardour which ifnproved Ide 
position, but on his return to court in Jah|i* 
ary 1598 ho gave new proof of his impetus 
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0U8 temper. One evening in that month 
Halegh with Southampton and a courtier 
named Parker were playing at primero in 
th$ presence chamber, but when Ambrose 
Willoughby, an esquire of the body, requested 
them to desist on the queen’s withdrawal to 
her bedchamber, Southampton struck Wil- 
loughby, and during the scuffle that ensued 
*the es^ire pulled off some of the earl’s 
locks/ ^^ext morning the queen thanked 
Willoughby for what he did {Sydney Papers^ 
ii, 83). Later, in 1598, Southampton ac- 
cepted a subordinate place in the suite of 
the queen’s secretary, Sir Ilobert Cecil, who 
was going on an embassy to Paris. Before 
leaving Ijondon he entertained his new chief 
with a dramatic entertainment. AVhile in 
Paris he learned that his mistress, Elizabeth I 
Vernon, was about to become a mother, and, j 
hurrying home, he secretly madcherhis wife 
during the few days h<3 remained in Eng- 
land. When the news reached the queen she 
was full of anger and issued orders for tlie 
arrest of both the bride and bridegroom. 

' The new-coined countess ’ was at first dis- 
missed with much contumely from lier place 
at court and then committed to ^ the best- 
appointed lodging in the Fleet ’ (Chamberlain 
to Carleton). A few weeks later Southamp- 
ton, on his return from Franco, was carried 
to the^same prison. Although he was soon 
released from gaol, all avenues of tlie queen’s 
fwour were thenceforth closed to him. 

Early ip 1599 he sought employment in j 
the wars in Ireland, aSff accompanied thither 
his friend Essex, who .had been appointed 
lord-deputy. Essex nominated Southampton 
general of his horse, but Elizabeth refused to j 
confirm the appointment, and Essex, after 
much resistance, was obliged to cancel it in j 
July. In the autumn of 1599 Southampton j 
was idling in London with his friend, Lord | 
Rutland. His love of the drama was his 
only resource. Ho avoided the court, and 
‘ passed away the time merely in going to 
plays every day’ {Sydney Papers^ u, 132). 
As soon as Essex was committed to custody 
on his return to Eingland from Ireland in 
October 1599, Southampton was in frequent 
communication with him, and was gradually 
drawn into the conspiracy whereby Essex 
and bis friends designed to regain by vio- 
lence their influence at ^ court. In July 
1600 Southampton revisited Ireland, in 
order to persuade the new deputy, Lord 
Mountjoy, to return to Wales with an army 
that might be used to serve Pjssex’s in- 
terests, but Mountjoy proved unconcilia^ory. 
As soon as Essex regained his liberty m 
August, he and his associates often met at 
Southampton’s house to devise a scheme of 


rebellion. On Thursday, 5 Feb. 1600-1, 
Southampton sent a message and forty shil-* 
lings to the players at the Globe Theatre, 
bidding them revive for the following Satur- 
day Shakespeare’s play of ‘ Richard II ’ so as 
to excite the London public by presenting 
on the stage the deposition of a king. The 
performance duly took place. Next -morning, 
Sunday, 8 Feb., there followed the outbreak 
which Essex and Southampton liad organised 
to remove their enemies from the court. The 
rising failed completely. ’'Southampton was 
arrested and sent to the Tower, and on 
19 Feb. was brouglit with Essex to trial on 
a capital charge of treason before a special 
commission of twenty-five peers and nine 
judges sitting in Westminster Hall. South- 
ampton declared in the course of the trial 
that the queen’s secretary, Sir Robert Cecil, 
had told lum that tlio Spanish infanta was 
Elizahetli’s rightful successor. Cecil hotly 
denied the damaging allegation. Both de- 
fendants were convicted and condemned to 
death. Cecil interested himself in securing 
a commutation of Southampton’s sentence. 
Ho pleaded that ‘ the poor young earl, merely 
for the love of Essex, had been drawn into 
this action,’ and his punishment was com- 
muted to imprisonment for life. Further 
mitigation was not to be looked for while 
the queen lived. .Mssex sent Southampton 
a pathetic letter of farewell before his execu- 
tion on 25 Feb. 

Essex had been James’s sworn ally, and 
the king’s first act on his accession to the 
crown of England was to set Southampton 
free (10 April 1603). After a confinement 
of more tlian two years, Southampton thus 
resumed, under happier auspices, his place 
at court. Popular sympathy ran high in his 
favour. Samuel Daniel and John Davies 
of Hereford offered him congi*atulations on 
his release in verse, Bacon addressed him a 
prose epistle of welcome, and Shakespenro’s 
sonnet 107 may well be associated with the 
general joy. 

As soon as Southampton was at liberty, 
he Tvas given high honours. On 2 July 
1603 ho was created K.G. Five days later 
he was appointed captain of the Isle of 
^Vight and Carisbrooke Castle, as well as 
steward, surveyor, receiver, and bailiff of 
the royal manors in tlie island. He was re- 
created Earl of Southampton (21 July 1608), 
and on 18 April 1604 was fully restored in 
blood by act of parliament. On 10 Dec. 
1603 ho became keeper of the king’s game 
in the divisions of Andover, Sawley, and 
Kingsclere, Hampshire. He was made lord 
lieutenant of Hampshire, jointly with the 
Earl of Devonshire, on 10 April 1004, and 
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cpnmiissioiior for the union with Kngland on 
^6 May, The new queen showed him special 
favour. In 1 603 he entertained her at SV^iith- 
ampton House, and engaged Burbage and 
his company of actors, of whom Shakespeare 
was one> to act * Love's laabour's Lost ' in her 
presence. On 10 Oct. he was made her mas- 
ter of the game. He joined her council on 

0 Aug. 1604, and wlu*n acting as steward at 
the luagniticent eiitertainuieiit given at^ 
■Whitehall on 10 Aug. 1(>01 in honour of | 
the signing of a treaty of peace with Spain, 
h(^ twice danced a corunto with the queen. | 

But Southampton's impetuosit}' had not : 
diminished. In July 1603, when the queen 1 
c\press(‘d astonishment, in the course of con- ; 
versatlon with him in the ]ire>ence cliamber, ! 
^ that so many great men did so litth* for j 
themsi-lves ’ on tin* fatal day of Kssex's re- | 
hellion, Southam])tnn replied that they Wf^ro 
paralysed by the course skilfidly taken by 
their opponents to make their attempt appear , 
to be a trt*asonable attack on (^iieeii Eliza- ; 
^ >et\f s per s(m . But for t hat fal st* d ( )iir given 
to our action, none of those, sai<l he, with 
whom our rpiarrel really was, * durst have 
opposed ns,’ Lord (rrey, an encmiy of Lss(*x, 
with whom Sotithampton had quarrelled in 
Ireland, wasstandiiig by, and, imagining him- 
self aimed at, fiercely rt‘torled at tin* word 
^ durst’ that the daring of the adversari(*s of 
Essex was not irdtjrior to that of his fri(*nds. 
Soiithain])ton gave his interlocutor the lie . 
direct, and was soon afterwards ordered to : 
the Towi*r for his infringement of the pt'ace 1 
of 1 lie ])alace. Alllioiigli he did not forfeit | 
the good o])inion of tin* king and (jueeii, i 
James Is chief minister, Lord Salisbury, Avho 
knew him of old, distrusted him, and his ; 
etlbrts to ohtaiii something heyond orna- j 
inOJital oHices wiTe nnsuccessfnl. lie then*- I 
fore devoted his ample leisure and wealth to ! 

organising colonial enterprise. He helped to ! 
equip Weymouth's expedition to Mrgiiiia in 
‘160o, and heeame a meinlu*i* of tin* \'irginia ; 
Company's council in 1 (>09. fie was ad mitt ed 
a member of the East India Coiii])aiiy in the 
same year. In A])ril 1610 he hel])ed to des- 
patch Henry lludsoii to seek the* North- 
west I’assage, and was an incorporator both 
of the North-west Passage ( ’om]>aiiy in I (>12, 
and of the Somers Island (^)mpany in 1(515. 

1 To w^as chosen treasurer of the Virginia 
Company on 28 Juno 1620, and retained 
office till till* company’s charier was declared 
void on 16.1 line 1624. The papers of the 
company, which are notv in the Congress 
Library at Washington, were entrusted to 
his keeping, and they are said to have been 

P urchased by a Virginian settler, AVilliam 
lyrd, of Southamjjt oil’s son. The map of 


Now England conimworatQa Southatnpton’a 
labours as a colonial j^oneer. In bie honour 
were named Southampton Hundred (17 
1020), Hahipton Xliver, and Hampton Roads 
in Virginia^ wliile Southampton ^ tribe* in 
the Somera' Island was ^abo called after 
him. 

Meanwhile some of .Southampton's super* 
fluous energy edntUrued to find an outlet in 
court brawls. In April 1010 he had a quarrel 
with the Karl of Sfdntgbmery; ‘they fell 
out at times, wher<$ the rackets flew about 
their ears ; but the matter was compounded 
by the king without further bloodshed’ 
( \VixwooD, Afprnoriakf lii. 164). At Prince 
Henry’s creation ns prince of Wales on 
4 June 1610 he acted as the prince’s carver 
(lb, iii. 180). Still faithful to Essex’s memory, 
he came to London in 1612 especially to 
support the candidature of Sir Henry Neville, 
Essex’s old friend, for the secretaryship to 
the king. In May next year, at the opening 
of the dispute between the young Earl of 
E.SSCX and Ids wife, Southampton represented 
the young earl, together witn Lord Knollys, 
ul a meeting with the countess’s representa- 
tives nf Wnitehall, but no Settlement was 
possible. 

Although Southampton had been brought 
up by Ids parents as a catholic, his sympa- 
thies gradually' inclined to protestantism. 
II is colleague in tlie work of colonial orga- 
nisation. Sir Edwin Sandys, claimed to h#i^e 
finally conv(*rted hii^ In. the font mental 
troubles wdjicli centred round the elector 
])alatine and the clectreas (James I’s daugh- 
ter ) Southampton gave unhesitating support 
to the champions of protestantism, and be- 
ldame a ])oworful advocate of active inter- 
vention on the part of the English govern- 
ment io protect the Gorman protestants 
from tlie threat on od attack of the catholic 
emperor. In 1614 he wqiit out as a volun- 
teer to engage in thewarinCleves; Edward, 
lord Herbert of Cherbury, accompanied him 
(cf. Herbert’s Autobiography^ ed. Lee, p. 

1 46 ), In May 161 7 he proposed to fit out an 
(•x])edition of twelve thousand men to capture 
tht? Barbary pirates who ]>lundcred the ships 
of English merchants in the Mediterranean. 
The merchants desired Southampton to take 
command of the expedition. ,Ot)ndomar, the 
Spanish ambassador, strongly opposed the 
scheme ; *he ridiculed it as designed to fur- 
tlier Southampton’s ambitiion of becoming 
lord high admiral of Plngland. As far as 
Southampton was concerned , the schi&lme 
fell through. Later in, tlte year (1617) he 
accompanied Jau^hs Ion a lopg visit to psot* 
land. ' Aft er his return the king aclcnow** • 
lodged his attehticms on, the journey by 
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nomiaatm&r a^pHvy cquacUlor. • lie was 
sworn on 19 AprH ^ ' 

Thereupon Southaiuptoh played a more 
prominent part in home poUttcs^ He joined 
the party in the council that was opposed to 
the mvourite, Buckingham}, and characteristic 
quarrels between him and Buckingham were 
Sequent, Iii March 16^1 Southampton 
checked Buckingham on a point of order 
when he attempted to address a committee 
of the two houses without having been ap- 

S luted a member of it (cf. I^arlia7nentafy 
Ut. V. 871). A fight nearly followed in 
the House of Lords, In opposition to Buck- 
ingham, Southampton relentlessly pressed 
the charges against Bacon, On 20 March 
1621 he moved that d very curt answer be 
sent to Bacon's appeal for delay. On 3 May 
he strongly supported Lord Say^s proposal to 
degrade Bacon from the peerage, and asserted 
that ho ought to be banished. A few days 
later he Strongly opposed the government in 
their resolution to condemn Sir Henry 
verton [q. v.] unheard. In the same month 
Southampton invited members of both houses 
to meet at his house in Holbom and concert 
measures against the favourite. He was at 
any rate resolved to open direct negotiations 
with the elector palatine and Princess Eliza- 
both« whose misfortunes the king and Buck- 
ingham seemed resolved to ignore. On 
16 June Southampton was arrested ns he left 
the %)uncil board, and was confined in the* 
house of John WiHiams.J,he lord-keeper and 
dean of Westminster, on the cliarge of mis- 
chievous intrigues with members of the Com- 
mons. He was released a month later, twelve 
days after the adjournment, of parliament, 
and was ordered to repair to his own seat 
of Titchfield in the custody of Sir William 
Parkhurst. Thence lie addressed to Wil- 
liams, with whom his relations were cordial, 
a letter proudly submitting himself to the 
king's will (Harletati MS* 7000, p. 46). He 
was relieved of restraint on 1 Sept. (Cabala, 
1663, pp, 283, 286, 369). | 

Southampton was in no mood to curry | 
favour with Buckingham, and the quarrel 
was never healed. When in July 1623 the 
privy Councillors took an oath to support the 
Spanish marriage treaty, Southampton was 
one of six who absented themselves. He and 
Edward lord Zouche wisre the only absentees 
who offered no excuse for their alfeenco. 
During the session qf parliqkmeut (February- 
May 1624^ he was especially actWo, sitting 
on committees to consider the defence of 
Ireland, for stopping the exportation of, 
money, and for rendering firearms more ser-’ 
viceaSle* He also devoted much energy to 
chainpionlng the imperilled interests of the { 
yoi. wii* ‘ . .. * 


Virginia Company, to which the Spanish 
ambassador was resolutely hostile, but wias 
unable to prevent the withdrawal of the 
company's charter in June 1624. He was 
present at the prorogation of parliament on 
29 May. Six weeks later Southampton left 
England not t<J return alive. 

In the summer a defensive treaty of 
alliance against the emperor was signed with 
the United States of the Netherlands, by^ 
one article of which the States were per- 
mitted to raise in England a body of six 
thousand men. This was promptly done, 
and Southampton with his elder son, James, 
lord Wriothesley, took command of a troop 
of English volunteers. Father and son, ou 
landing in the Low Countries, were both* 
attacked by fever. The younger man suc- 
cumbed at once at Rosendael. The earl re- 
gained sufficient strength to accompany his 
son’s body to Bergen-oy)-Zoom, but there, on 
10 Nov. 1024, he himself died ‘ of a lethargy.' 
Father and son were buried in the chancel 
of the church of Titchfield, Hampshire, on 
28 Dec. 

Williams, a few days before, wrote to 
Buckingliam begging * liis grace, and good- 
ness towards the most distressed widow and 
children of my Lord Southampton ' (Cabala, 
p. 299). Besides James, who died in Holland, 
Southampton left a .second son, Thomas 
Wriothesley, who succeeded to his estates 
and is noticed separately, and three daugh- 
ters : Penelope, who married W^illiain, second 
baron Spencer, of Wormleightoii; Anne, who 
married Robert Wallop [q. v.], of Farleigh in 
Hampshire ; and Elizabeth, who married Sin, 
Thomas Est court, a master in chancery. 

Southampton never ceased to cherish the 
passion for books whicli was implanted in 
him ill boyhood, and had brought him the 
personal intimacy of Shakespeare. Towards 
the end of his life lie presented a collection 
of books and illuminated manuscripts to 
the value of 360/. to furnish a new library 
which was being built at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge (Mayor, Himt. of, St, JohrCs Col-- 
lege, Cainbridge), Until his death he con- 
tinued to be the subject of much literary; 
eulogy. Henry LoeJeo (or Lok), George 
Chapman, Josliua Sylvester, Richard Brath- 
waite, George Wither, and others wrote poems 
in his honour during his middle age. Min- 
sheu was in 1617 among the scholars who 
were recipients of his bounty. The. com-^ 
bination in him of a love of literature and 
military ambition was especially emphasised 
in his lifetime in Camden’s ^ Britannia' and 
in ^ The Mirrour of Majestie,' by H. G., 1618. 
Sir John Beaumont, on his death, wrote an 
elegy which panegyrises him in the varied 

L 
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xapacities of warrior, councillor, father, and 
husband, but chiefly as a literary patron. 
To the same effect are some twenty poems 
which were published in 1624, just after 
Southampton s death, in a voliimo edited by 
his chaplain, William .lones, entitled ‘Teares 
of the Isle of Wight, Shed on the Tombe of 
their most noble, valorous, and loving Cap- 
taine and Governor the right honorable 
Henrie, Earl of Southampton this was re- 
printed by ^ialoiie in the* \’ariorum Shake- 
speare,’ 1821, XX, 4o0 seq, 

Southampton’s countenance probably sur- 
vives in inor(‘ canvases than that of any of 
Ids contemporaries. Eifleen extant portraits 
have been idtui t i fled on good uut hovit y . T wo 
portraits representing tlie earl in early man- 
hood are at Welbeck Abbey. One, in which 
he is respleiidently attired, is reprr)duced in 
Mr. Fairfax Murray’s catalogue of the pic- 
tures at Welbeck, and in the present writer’s 
‘ Life of Shakespeare ; ’ it was probably 
painted when the earl was just of age. The 
second portrait at Welbeck dcqVicls South- 
ampton five or six years later in prison ; a 
cat and a book in richly jewelled binding are 
on a desk at the right hand (cf. Faikfax 
Mukray, Catahffue of (he Ficturen at Wel^ 
heck). Of the remaiiiine: eight paintings, two 
are assigned to \'an Soiuer, and represent 
the earl in early middle age; one, a half- 
length, a ^‘ery charming pici ure, now belongs 
to James Knowles, es(p, of (iueen Anne’s j 
Lodge, London ; the other, a fnll-leugth in ' 
drab doublet and hose, is in the Shakespeare 
Memorial Gallery at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Mereveldt thrice painted the earl at a later 
period of Jiis career ; the pictures are now re- 
spectively at Woburn Abbey ( the property 
of the Duke of Bedford), at Althorpe,and at 
the National l*ortrait Gallery, J.»ondon. A 
sixth picture, assigned to 31ytens, belongs to 
Viscount Powersconrt ; a seventh, by an 
unknown artist, belongs to Mr. Wingfleld 
Digby ; and the (‘ighth (in armour) is in the 
master's lodge at fSt. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where Southampton was educated. 
The miniature by Isaac Oliver, wliich also 
represents Southampton in late life, was 
formerly in Dr. Lumsden Propert’s collec- 
tion. It now belongs to a collector at Ham- 
burg. The two miniatures assigntnl to Peter 
Oliver belong respectively to Mr. Jeffery 
Whitehead and Sir Francis Cook, hart, (cf. 
Catalogue of Hxhihition of Portrait Minia- 
tures at the Burlington Fine Arts Cluby 
1889, pp. 32, 71, 190). In all the 
best preserved of these portraits the eyes are 
blue and the hair a dark shade of auburn. 
Among the middle-life portraits Southamp- 
ton appears to best advantage in the one by 


Van Somer belonging to Mr. Jaynes l^owlos. 
Theresia a good print ^by Piias. 

[Gervase Markham supplied a brief biography 
of Southampton as well as of Henry de VeM, 
earl of Oxford, Kobert, third earl of iSssex, and 
liobert Bertio, lord Willounbby of Eresby, in a 
work entitled Honour in his Perfoetion, 1624*^. 
Nathan Drake, in his Sliakespeareand his Times 
(3817), ii. 1-73, supplied tho first Ml argu- 
ment in favour of Southampton’s identity mtli 
the hero of Sliakespearo’s sonnets. Much space 
is devoted to Stmthampton’s early life and bis 
relations M'ith Shakespeare and’ the Elizabetlian 
poets in tho present writer’s Life of Shakespeare, 
3898 (illusi rated edit. 1899). Mr. Samuel Btit- 
ler. in Shakespeare’s Sonnets Reconsidered 
(1899), questions the conj|?lusions there reached. 
See also Brydges's Memoirs of the Peers of Eng- 
land, p. 324 seq. ; Memoirs of Henry Wriothes- 
ley in Malone’s Shakespeare, edited by James 
Boswell the younger. Variorum edition, 1821, 
vol. XX. ; Malone's Inquiry into tho Authenticity 
of the Ireland Manuscripts, 1796, pp. 180-94; 
Gerald Massey’s The Secret Drama of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets ; Lodge’s Portraits, lii. 156 seq.; 
Edward Edwards’s Life of Ralegh, 1868. i. 261 
seq., 346 ; Devereux’s Lives of the Earls of 
Essex ; Spt‘dding’8 Life of Bacon ; Gardiner’s 
History of England ; Brown’s Genesis of the 
United States; Doyle’s Baronage; G. E. C[o- 
kaynofs Complete Peerage.] S. L. 

WRIOTHESLEY (more correctly 
WRITH or WRYTHE), Sir JOHN {d. 
1504), Garter king-of-arms, is represeigted 
in tho pedigree? dr^wn up by Jbis son Sir 
Thomas as doscohcfeicl from a W^riotheslay 
who lived in the reign of John. That form 
of the name is, however,^ an invention by 
Sir Thomas, and probably the pedigree is also; 
The family name was Writh or Wry the, and 
incidental notices of various members of it oc- 
cur in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; 
aNicholas Wryth {d, 1499) was fellowof Mer* 
ton College, Oxford (Broubick, MemotialSf 
pp. 236-7 ; cf. Brit. Mus. Add. Charters f 
26932-3 ; Cal. Ancien t Deedsy P, R, (),, i. 558). 

Sir John is said to have been brougbtvjto 
the court of Henry V, and made by tihat 
king antelope pursuivant extraordinary, but 
both tliese statements are practically 
possible. Ho was, however, faucon ^rald 
in the reigns of Henry VI and Edward lVy 
and was made Norroy king-Kif-arms >011 
25 Jan. 1477 ; he was promoted Qarter king: 
on 10 Jhly 1479, being tho third holdei^ 
that office. He was sent to proclaim ' 
with Scotland at Eldtnburgh in 1480 aii4 on 
many similar missions, and officiated the^ 
funeral of Edward IV and^^ coronattoil^ of: 
Richard III, who renewed his grants 
was thus its official hehd when, the CoUega * 
of Heralds was incorporated jin 1483 , and 
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ooinpliment to him the eolle^e adopted his 
arms, ^Jianging only the colour ; they were 
aaurt^, a cross or, between four ' falcons 
argehtV Writh also officiated at the coro- 
nation of Henry VII, who continued his 
salary of 401, and gave him a gratuity of 
80?; In September 1491 conveyed the 
insignia of the Garter to Maximilian, king 
of <Jie Homans, and three, years later to 
Charles Vm of Prance. 

. Writh died in April 1504, on the 30th of 
which month his will, dated 25 March, was 
proved. He married, first, Barbara, daugh- 
t&c and heir of JohA de Castlecomb, a mar- 
riage by which he largely" increased his 
fortune, and was father of two sons — Sir 
Thomas Wriothesley (d. 1634) v.], and 

William, father of Thomas Wriothesley, 
first earl of Southampton [q. v.], and two 
daughters, lie married, secondly, Eleanor, 
daughter of Thomas and sister of Hichard 
Arnold [q. v.], by whom he had a son and 
two daughters; and' thirdly, Anne Mynne, 
probably a relative of .Tolin Mynne, York 
herald. 


^There is an excellent account of Writh in 
Anstis’s Order of the Garter, i. 854-67; see also 
Oairdnor’s Letters and Papers, Richard III and 
Henry VII, and Campbell’s Materials (Rolls 
8er.) passim; Rawl. MSS. B. 68 f. 113, B. 102 
f. 63; Ashmole MSS. 1133 f.l; 

Ashmole’s Owlerof the Garter ; Noble’s College 
of 4ims; Ballaway’s Heraldry, 1793 (where he 
is confused with his son BirTlidmas) ; Wriothes- 
ley ’s Chroii, (Camden Bo^/pref. pp. viii-ix.] 

•• . . A.F. P. 

WEIOTHESLEY (formerly Wkitii), 
Sm THOMAS (d. 1534), Garter kiug-of- 
arms, bprh at Colatford, near Castlecomb 
in Wiltshire, was the second son of Sir John 
W^iothes^ey or Writh [q. v.], by his first 
wife, Barbara, daughter and heir of John de 
OastloGomb or Jamitriusde Dunstanville, an 
alleged descendant from an illegitimate son of 
Heniyl, The nameThomas wasgiven him by 
his godfather, Thomas Holmes, Olarencieux 
herald. His elder brother. William Writh, 
was fetlmr of Thomas Wriothesley, first 
earl of Southampton [q. ,v.] Both brothers 
followed their father's profession of heraldry, 
and Thorny was in 1489 appointed Walling- 
ford pursuivant at the investiture of Prince 
Arthur, to the fact of whose marriage with 
Catherine of Arragon he was ona^^f the 
princmal witnesses before the legatine court 
in July 1629 (^Letters' nnd Papers^ iv. 5791 ; 
Hebbbbt, Ilist. of Hmry VllI^ pp, 278-4). 
At this time he lived at Cricklade, near hia 
Urtkj^lace } but on bis father’s death in 1604 
he \wn8^ 'itt preference to Roger Machado 
[q; v.}> suddenly promoted (26 Jan. 1504*^6) 


to succeed as Garter kin^-of-arms, afid re-^ 
moved to London, where ne built himself a 
house called Garter House in Red Cross 
Street, outside Oripplegate (Stow, Survey^ 
ed. Strypo, iii. 89). He was confirmed m 
his office of Garter king by letters patent of 
Henry VIII, dated 9 Oct. 1509 (^^ddit. MS. 
6297, p. 105 ; Letters and Papers^ i. 666). 
Possibly owing to his rapid elevation, Writh 
was involved in frequent disputes with 
other heralds {Ashmole MSS, 840 f. 61, 867 
ff. 428, 429). His ^ articles against the 
untrue surmises ' of Thomas Benoit [q. v.] 
are extant in British Museum Additional M$. 
6297, pp. 77, 81, and further correspondence 
with Benoit on the matter among the manu- 
scripts at Trinity College, Dublin (Bernakd, 
Cat. MSS. Anglice^ iv. 819 ; cf. Letters and 
Papers^ vol. v. App. No. 38). As Garter king 
Writh took part in the chief court ceremonies 
of the time; he officiated at the jousts held 
at Tournay in 1513, was present in 1514 at the 
nwirriage of the Princess Mary to Louis XII of 
France, was summoned to at, tend Henry VIII 
to his meeting with Francis I in 1520, and 
was commisl^ioTied to convey the insignia of 
the Garter to the French king in 1527 
(Addit, MSS. 6113 f. 85, 6297 p. 175, and 
5712). Ho was knighted at Nuremberg by 
Ferdinand, archduke of Austria, while on a 
similar errand. 

He died on 24 Nov. 1534, and was buried 
in Oripplegate church. A portrait of him 
from a tournament roll of 1511 is repro- 
duced in Dallaway’s * Heraldry in England ’ 
(1793). By his first wife, Joan, daughter of 
William Hall of Salisbury, Wriothesley 
was father of Charles Wriothesley [q. v.], 
the chronicler, two other sons, and three 
daughters. Ills second wife was Anne, 
daughter of William Ingleby of Yorkshire, 
and widow of Richard Goldesborough and 
also of Robert Warcop. 

Sir Thomas was a great collector of 
heraldic antiquities, though some of the 
manuscripts attributed to him are of later 
date. British Museum Additional MS. 5530 
is a volume of pedigrees in liis hand, but 
Additional MS. 6113, which in the printed 
catalogue is ascribed to him, consists largely 
of descriptions of ceremonies after his deatn 
written in an Elizabethan hand. Other col- 
lections and notes by him are in Bodl6iat|^ 
manuscripts, Ashmole 1109, 1110, and 1118,' 
and Rawlinson B 56, 58, and 102. He spelt 
his name in a variety of ways, originally as 
Writh or Wrythe, subsequently as Wreseley, 
Writhesley, and eventually Wriothesley ; 
the last was the form adopted by his own 
and his brother’s family. In Tudor times 
it was pronounced Wrisley. 
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[An Malx)rate account of Wriothesley is given 
in Anstis's Order of the Garter, i. 369-73; » 
pedigree and notes on^Wriothc'^ley are extant in 
Ashmole MS. 111.5 AT. 90, 256; see also ITarl. 
MS. 1629 f. 31^); lliwlins ui MS. 381 tf. 93^4, 
B333 f. 52, 11314 f. 87; Tanner MSS. cvi. 14» 
ccxxxvi. 40 ; Brewer and Gairilner’s Letters and 
Papers of ITenry VIII ; Noble’s College of Arms ; 
Ashmolti’s Order of the Garl er ; Hamilton s Pre- 
face to Charles Wriotbesley’s Chronicle (Camden 
Soc.), vol. i. pp. iii- ix; Cal. Brit. Mus. Addit. 
MSS. and Bodleian, Ashniole, llawlinson, and 
Tanner M'^S. : Dallaway s Ilerablry in England, 
1793; GreentielJ’s WrioUiesley Tomb, Titchtield 
(Hampshire Fiebl Club Proe. 1889).! A. F. P. 

WRIOTHESLEY, Siu THOMAS, first 
Bahon Wuiothesllv of Titohfield and 
Earl of Soi tjiami'TON (1o05-15o 0), lord j 
cbancellor of bhigland, was eldest- son of 
William Writli or Wriothesley, York herald, 
who, like his brother, Sir 'I'homas Wriothes- 
ley {d, lo3l) Tq. V.], adopti‘d Wriothe.sley as 
the spelling of the family name. His motliei^ 
who survived until I oiJS, was Agnes, daugh- 
ter of James Drayton of !-.ondon; and Dray- 
ton’ff notes recording his own and his grand- 
children’s dates of birth are still extant 
(Brit. Mus. Add. KillH). Thomas, 

the eldest son, was born on the feast of St. 
Thomas the A]K)stle, 21 Dec. loOo; his 
sisters, Elizabi'th ami Anne (who married 
Thomas Knight of Hook iii Hampshire) in 
1507 and 1508, and his brother Edward in 
1500. At Edwjird’s christening the god- 
fathers were, Edward Stafford, third dukt* of 
Buckingham [ q.v,^, and Henry * Algernon ’ 
Percy, fifth earl of NorlhumherlaTid [q. v.] 
Two other sisters, xvhom Wrioth(‘sloy names 
* in his will, were born subseipiently. 

Thomas was educated at King’s Hall or 
St, John’s (?olh^ge, (.’amhridge, but seems to 
have left the university without a degree, 
and sought employment at court. Tii a docu- 
ment dated 12 Feb. 1523-4 he refers to 
Cromwell as his master, and after that date 
documents in his handwriting are frequent. 
In 1529, however, he is described as servant 
to (Sir) Eflmund Peckham [q. v.J, who, like 
Wriothesley, married a Cheyne of Chesham 
Bois,and on 1 May 1 530 lie appears as clerk of 
t he signet ; on t hat date lie was granted in re- 
version the oflice of bailltf in Warwick and 
Snitterfield, where Shakespeare’s father 
lived (^Letters and PaporSy iv. (iOOO [H ]). He 
probably ingratiated himself with Henry by 
his ‘ labour in the king’s great business/ i.e. 
the divorce {ih. xiv. i. 190), and on 20 Jan. 
1530 1 he received a pension of 5/, from the 
lands of St. Mary’s Abbey, York, In Decem- 
ber 1532 he was sent abroad, probably as 
bearer of despatches for some foreign am- 


bassador. A similar mission followed in tbe^ 
autumn of 1633. In October he was at Mar-* 
seilles in financial straits, ^ apparel and play 
sometimes, whereat he was un nappy/ havings 
* cost him more than 50 crowns.’ Apparently 
lui went on to Rome, where he vainly en- 
deavoured to obtain papal bulls for his mend 
John Salcot, bishop-elect of Bangor. He had 
returned by the summer of 1534, and in that 
year was admitted a student of Gniy’s Inn. 
On 2 .Tan, 1535- 6 he was granted in reversion 
the lucrative office of coroner and attorney 
in the king’s bench (ih, x. 12), and in tho 
same year was .appointed ^graver’ of the 
Tower. In the autumn he was re(][uired to 
supply twelve men for service against the 
rebels in tlio north, and to attend the king 
thither in person. He remained, however, 
with Henry at Windsor, doing an increas- 
ing amount of secretarial work, and using hia 
growing influence to secure large grants out 
of the lands of the dissolved monasteries. 
iCarly in 1537 he w'as given various manors 
previously belonging to Quart Abbey in the 
Isle of Wiglit (ih. XII. i. 539 [45], 662, ii. 
1150 [77]). On 30 Dec. in the same year life 
acquired tlm site of the monastery or Titch- 
field, on the east side of SouthamptonWater^ 
and on 29 J iily 1 538 that of Beaulieu Abbey, 
on tlie opposite side of the water (ih, XITT. i. 
1519 [07]). Wriothesley hacl?^ previously 
owned houses near both these monasteries,, 
withwdiich he appears to have been oilici(|fly 
connected, ])ossibly’as ste^vard, i^nd also at 
Micheklever, where Ijjis family resided. He 
was likewise seneschal of Hyde Abbey, near 
AVinchestcr, of which his friend Salcot had 
been abbot ; and when the abbey was sur- 
rendered, Wriotliesley naturally "brained 
a grant of its site and of many of its manors. 
He ‘ pulled the abbey down with amazing 
ra])idity and sold the riqjbi materials ’ (Liber' 
Moti. de llyday Rolls Ser. In trod. pp. Ixxi- 
Ixxiii ; liELAND, Itinerary ^ iii. 86). with the 
grant of these abbeys lie also ^ rec^^ved 
numerous manors, chiefly in Hampshire and 
the Isle of AVight, and his acouisition of 
I landed property was naturally mllowed by 
his inclusion in local commissions of’ the 
peace and of oyer and terminer, to visit 
monasteries and to pull down images and 
shrines. His active participation in measures 
of tills character, especially at Winchester, 
brought on liim the hostility of the bishop,. 
Stephen Gardiner [n. v.], who waB his wife’a 
uncle, but CromwolVs patronage made him 
secure for the time. 

In September l638Wriothesl^ was sent aa 
ambassador to the regent of the Netherlands* 
Mary, queen of Hungary, to propose marriage 
between Henry VIII and the Duchess of 
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Milan, and between the Princess Mary and 
Don Duis of Portugal, lie arrived at Calais 
on 28 Sept., and had audience with the 
regent at Brussels on 6 Oct. During his 
residence in the Netherlands he made various 
efforts to kidnap English refugees, both pro- 
testant and Roman catholic, but these were 
as unsuccessful as the main objects of his 
mission. It was, however, intended to be 
t nothing more than an attempt to delay the 
. threatened coalition of Francis I and 
Charles V against Henry, In March 1538-9 
war seemed imminent ; Chapuys left Eng- 
land, *and JVriothesley was 4n ffreat dread of 
bein^ detained a prisoner in bianders. He 
Stained the regent's leave to depart on the 
i9th, and reached Calais just in time to 
escape the messengers she had sent after 
him to effect his arrest. 

On 1 April following," in spite of Gardi- 
ner’s opposition, Wriothesley was returned 
to parliament as one of the knights of tlie 
shire for the county of Southampton. In 
December he was sent to Hertford to obtain 
the consent of the Princess Mary to negotia- 
tfons for her marriage with Philip of Bavaria, 
and about the same time he is said to have 
attempted to dissuade Henry from marrying 
Anne of Clevea. In April lo40 Wriothesley 
was appointed joint principal secretary with 
Sir Ralph Sadleir [q.v.], with the usual pro- 
vision of Jlodging within the royal iialaces 
^aiH like bou|ce of court in all things as is 
appointed ;? his commission (Stoice MS, 141, 
f. 78) dispensed with the statute (31 
Henry VIII, c. 10) providing that both 
secretaries should sit on one of the woolsacks 
in the* House of Lords, and directed, in con- 
sideration of their usefulness in the House 
of Commons, that the two secretaries should 
sit alternate weeks, one in the lower and one 
in the upper house. On the 18th of the same 
month Wriothesley was knighted at the same 
time that Cromwell was created Earl of Essfex 
{^Letters andPajper9,xyAS7 , 64:1 ; Wriothes- 
XBT, ChronA, 116). 

Cromweirs fall two months later made 
Wriothesley’s position perilous, and it was 
commonly reported that he was about to 
follow his patron to the Tower, A series of 
charges, instigated possibly by Gardiner, and 
accusing him of unjustly retaining some 
manors near Winchester, were brought 
against him and repeatedly discussed by the 
privy council. On ^7 June, however, Ri- 
chard Pate [q.v.] wrote to Wriothesley from 
Brussels rejoicing Ho hear the common 
Tumours proved false touching his trouble,’ 
and on 29 Dec. the privy council pronounced 
the chafes against him slanderous. In 
reality Wriothesley bad proved himself 


useful by the evidence he gave with respect 
to Cromwell's case and the repudiation of 
Anne of Clevcs, Apparently, too, he had 
made his peace witn the now powerful 
Gardiner, with whom he henceforth actqd in 
concert, and had given sureties against any 
recurrence of his iprmer religious and icono*- 
clastic zeal ; at any rate, ho now became one 
of the mainstays of the conservative party. 
On 26 July he was sudicicntly in favour to 
be granted in fee the * great mansion ' within 
the close of Austin Friars, London. On 
13 Nov. he ' came to Hampton Court to the 
Ciuene [Catherine Howard], and called all 
the ladies and gentlewomen and her ser- 
vauntes into the Great Chamber, and there 
openlye afore them declared certeine offences 
that she had done . , . wherefore ho there 
discharged all her househould' (Wriotiibs- 
EBY, Okron, i. 130-1; Herbert, Peign of 
llennj VIII, pp. 535-0). This offensive 
duty was followed by repeated examinations 
of the Duchess of Norfolk and her house- 
hold, in which Wriothesley also took the 
principal part, and on 7 Jan. 1540-1 he was 
appointed constable of Southampton Castle. 
In the same month at the time of the arrest 
of his friends Sir Thomas Wyatt [q. v,] and 
Sir .John Wallop [q, v.], VV^ riothesley was 
again thought by Marillac to be in great 
danger ( Correspondance, cd. Kaulek, pp, 261— 
262), and the rumour has led to erroneous 
statements that he waa at this time sent to 
the Tower (6V*/. State Papers, Spanish, vol. 
vi. pt. i. index) ; but there is no sign of this 
in the state papers or in the register of 
the i^rivy council, where Wriothesley con- 
tinued to be an assiduous attendant. 

In reality the loss of influence inflicted 
upon the Howards by the attainder of their 
relative, Queen Catherine, opened up for 
Wriothesley the prospect of greater power 
than he had hitherto enjoyed, and in April 
1542 Chapuys reported tnat Wriothesley and 
the lord privy seal, William FitzwilHam, earl 
of Southampton [q, v.], were the courtiers 
who possessed most credit with Henry VIII 
(ib. VI. i. 493), In November of the same 
year he went further and declared that 
Wriothesley 'almost governed everything' 
in England {ib. vi. ii. 167). This view of 
Wriothesley 's influence was partly due to 
the fact that he was working hand in hand 
with the imperial party and Chemuys to 
restore a complete alliance between England 
and Spain. With this object he was in (Con- 
stant communicatiomwitn the imperial am* 
bassador, and on 25 Oct. 1543 he was com- 
missioned with Gardiner and Thirlby * to 
formulate an offensive and defensive league 
with Charles V, the outcome of vyhich wae 
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the joint inv^ion of France by the two 
monarclis in 1544. Ae a reward for hia 
eflbrts Wriothesley was on 1 Jan. of that 
year created Baron Wriothesley of Titchfield, 
on 22 April following he was made keeper 
of the. great seal during Audley’s illness, 
and on Jus death succeeded him ns lord 
chancellor (3 May). lie was also on 20 June 
appointed to treat with Matthew .Stewart, 
earl of Ijennox [q. v.], for the delivery of 
Dumbarton and Bute into English hands, 
and on 1) J uly was named OJie of the advisers 
of Queen Catlierine Purr as regent during 
Henry A'lIPs absence in France. < >11 
23 April 1545 he was elected knight of the 
Garter, 


bills of attainder against Surrey and Norfolk; 
Wriotbi^sley had never been intimai^ly 
associated with the Howards, but their iaU 
was fjital to his own position in the new 
reign and to the policy with which he had 
been identified. He wtis possibly oonsciouis 
of this when ‘with tears in hi$ eyes’ he 
announced to parliament on 31 Jan. 1646^7 
the death of Henry VIII. 

By his will Henry VIII left Wriothesley 
500/., and appointed him one of his oxecutorr 
and of liis son’s privy couneillors. There is 
no authority for the speech in opposttiem to 
Somerset’s elevation to the f^oteotorate 
which Fronde attributes to Wriothesley at 
the meeting of the executors o|i the 


The alliance between England and Spain 
was, however, only part of a general re- 
actionary policy in which Wriothesley wuis 
the king’s elnef instrument. It extended 
also to domestic affairs, and tlie new lord 
chancellor gained a notoriety by his persecu- 
tions which his legal accomplishments would 
never have won him. Audley’s lenience 
towards reformers was replaced by fre(|uent 
sentences to the pillory and other punish- 
^nents pronounced by Wriothesley in the | 
Star-chamber. The best known of his victims 
was Anne Askew [q. v.l, and there seems no, 
adequate ground lor disbelieving the story ! 
that the lord chancellor and IMch racked the 
unfortunate woman in the Tower with their 
own hands wlion the lieutenant slirank from 
the task (see Narratives of the Iteformatlon^ 
Camden Soc. pp. 303-8; TfALu, Worhsj 
Parker Soc. pp. 142 sqq.) Wriothesley was 
ceirtainly preisent at Anne Askew’s execution. 
The intrigue against Catherine Parr, in 
which he is said to have participated, is more 
doubtful, and it is almost certain that for 
all his severity Wriothesley had the king's 
approbation. Probably, too, it was with 
the king’s sanction that Wriothesley, who 
AAt at Baynard Castle in January 1544 5 as 
chief commissioner for enforcing payment 
of the benevolence, condemned Alderman 
Kede to be sent to the wars in Scotland for 
refusal, a violation of law not less glaring 
than the torture of Anno Askew (Hallam, 
Const. Hist, i. 25 ; I,<odge, Illustrations, i. 
98; Weiothesley, Chron. i. 151). His 
last employment in Henry VlII’s reign was 
in the proceedings against Surrey and Nor- 
folk ; he x^^rsonally assisted the king to 
draw up the accusations against Surrey, had 
the earl under his custody until ho was com- 
mitted to the TowGTf and finally passed 
sentence upon him (Whiotiibsley, CAron. 
i. 170). Similarly he was placed at the 
head of the commissioners appointed to 
declare to parliament Henry’s assent to the 


noon of 31 Jan., but it probably represents 
with some accuracy the lord chancellor’^ . 
sentiments. Cranmer alone ranked beforfe 
him in order of precedence^ and Wriothesley 
conceived that his position and abilities 
entitled him to all influential if not ajire- 
poiulerating voice in flib hew government. 
‘1 was afraid,’ wrote Sir Richard Morisem 
[q, v.l, ‘ of a tempest all the while that 
\Vriotiiesl(fy wae able to raise any. I knew 
ho was an etirrtest follower of whatsoever 
he took in hand, and did very seldom miss 
where either Avit or travail w^re able to 
I bring his purposed to pass. Most true it is 
I never was able to ^persuade niyself that 
Wriothesley would bo great, but^the king’s 
ma-jesty must be 'iri.;gr^te8t danger ’ ffW. 
State FaperSy For, 1647-63, Ncsey 491). This 
distrust more thf^n the'chancellbr’s supposed 
hostility to the religioiis yiew» of the majority 
of the executors ^recipitat^ his fall. Ho 
had been peculiarly* ‘^identified with the 
rei)res8ive absolutism of Henry VIH’s last 
years which the Protector hai resolved to 
sweep away, and his removal was no doubt 
a popular measure. He was appointed first 
commissioner of claims for the coronation 
of Pldward VI on 6 Feb., was created Earl 
of Southampton on the 16th in accordance 
with Henry’s intentions as expressed by 
^ Paget, and on the 20th bore the sword of 
I state at Edward’s coronation. But on the 
18th, ambitious of taking a leading pasrt^ in 
politics, ho had issued a corntmesiozl under 
the great seal to four civilians to hear 
chancery cases in his absence, thus relieving 
himself of a large part of his legal duties. 
Thereupon ‘ divers students of the comtuO*i 
law ’ accused the chajicellor of ‘ ampUIJdng 
and enlarging the jurisdictiori of tntf saia 
court of chancery ’ to the derqgatkjn th^ 
common law, and declared the smd: cbm 
mission to be ‘made contrary to thbbomtuoli 
law.’ The commission was in febt only a 
repetition qf one the lord chancellor 
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three years before ; but he had been guilty 
of ti more serious offence, for the commission 
had been issued without a' warrant and 
without consulting his fellow executors. 
The question was submitted to the judges 
and law officers of the crown, and they 
nnanimottsly declared that the lord chan- 
vcellor had *by common law' forfeited his 
office and rendered himself liable to such 
ffne and imprisonment as the king should 
impose. Southampton aggravated hia offence 
by threatening, the judges and abusing the 
Wotector ; on 5 March the great seal was 
taken from liim, he was ordered to confine 
himself to his house in Ely Placed and bound 
’over in four thousand |)ounds {Acta P.C. 
1547-60, pp.. 48-67 ; Harleian MS, 281, art. | 
7). He was not, strictly speaking, expelled 
from the council, but Iiis name was not in- 
cluded in the council when it was recon- 
stituted a few days later on Edward 
authority instead of on that of Henry VIII. 

Southampton’s fall removed an obstacle 

* from Somerset’s path, but the inference that 
it was due to the Protector’s animosity is 
hardly warranted. ^ Your. Grace,’ wrote the 
chancellor’s ally Gardiner^, / showed so much 
favour to him that all the world commended 
your gentleness,’ and a few weeks later the 
French ambassador observed Southampton 
and Somerset ixjfrieildly;iind confidontial con- 
versation {Con\Pol,de Odetde Selce^^, 147). 

was' soon at liberty^* the fine imposed ap- 
pears to have been- remitted, and in 1648, if 
not earlier, he was't^dniitted 1 o the council 
board. SouthafriptoiT^however, nursed his 
grievance .agwist .tlfe^^otector, and it is sig- 
nificant tbal'ihj i^^et occasion on which he 
again comes prdmmently forward w^as when 
he joined Warwick and other enemies of 
the Ptotectqr in the proceedings against liis 
brother Thomas Seymour, baron Seymour of 
Sudeley [q. v.], in January and February 
1648-9. tte was no less prominent in the 
intrigues which led to the fall of the Pro- 
tector himself in the following October. In 
September, w-hen the king moved to Hampton 
Court, Southampton remained in London, 
and at his house in ftly Place many of the 
secret meetings of the councillors were hold ; 
Burnet, tndeed, represents Southampton as 
the prime moVer in the qonsniracy^ and War- 
wick as merely his accomplice or even his 
tool. Personal motives as well as antipathy 
to; the Protector’s religioue and social policy 
jdfetated his action. He was present at all 
. the treatings of the council in London from 
‘ 6E to 11 Oct., and accompanied the majority 

* the councillors to Windsor to arrest 
Somerset. He was then appointed one of 

/tba lor^ to be in special attendance upon 


the young king, and for a time he seemed to 
have regained all ^ his former inff uence. 
Rumours were everywhere current that the 
mass was to be restored and the progress of 
the Reformation stopped. But Southampton 
was soon undeceived ; after the end of Oc- 
tober he ceased to attend the meetings of 
the privy council, and on 2 Feb. 1649-60 he 
was struck oft* the list of councillors and 
confined to his house. It may be true, as 
Burnet states, that, disappointed at not being 
restored to the lord chancellorship or made 
lord great master, Southampton began to 
intrigue against Warwick, hut his second^ 
fall is exjfilcablo on other grounds. He had* 
served Warwick’s purpose and was now dis- 
carded, a similar fate attending his associates 
the Earls of Shrewsbury and Arundel, Sir 
Thomas Arundell and Sir Richard South- . 
well. So chagrined was Southampton at 
this failure of his hopes that, according to 
Bishop Ponet, * fearing lest he should come 
to some open shameful end, he poisoned him- 
self or pined away for thought.’ Ho died on 
30 .Tilly 1550 ‘ at his place in Holborne, 
called Lin collies Place . . . and the 3 of 
August in the forenone he was buryeddn 
St. Andrewes church in Holborne at the 
right hand of the high aulter, Mr, Hooper, 
Bishopp of Glocester, preach inge there at the 
buryall ’ (Wkiothesley, Chron, ii. 41 ; 
Maciiyn, IJinry^ pp. 1, 313). His body was 
afterwards removed to Titchfield, where a- 
sumptuous monument erected to his memory 
is still extant. A full description with en- 
gravings is given in Mr. B, AV. Greenfield’s 
‘ AA’^riothesley Tomb, Titchfield,’ reprinted 
from the ‘ Proceedings of the Hampshire 
Field Club.* His portrait, painted by Holbein, 
belongs to Major-General F. E. Sotheby; the 
inscription is erroneously given as ‘ aetatis 
Slice 51, 1645’ {Cat, Tudor E:chib, f?o, 77). ^ 
A portrait ‘ after Holbein ’ belongs to th& 
Duke of Queen sherry, and was engraved by. 
Harding in 1794 for John Chamberlajne’fl 
* Imitations of Original Drawings/ 1792--^ 
1800; another engraving is given in Doyle’s 
‘Official Baronage.’ His executors were hiafc 
widow, Sir Edmund Peckham [q. v.], Sir 
Thomas Pope [q. v.], (Sir) AVilliam ^tanfox^d 

& . V.], and AValter Pye ; his will, dated 
July 1560, was proved on 14 May 1651. 
It is extant in Britisli Museum Adoit.MS. 
24936, is printed in the ‘Trevelyan Papers’ 
(Camden ^c.), i. 206-16, and gives details .Qf 
his large estates, which aije supplemented 
the ‘ inquisitio postjaortem ’ taken on 
1660 (4 Edward Vl, yol. 92, No. 78 ; a tran- 
script is extant in Brit. Mas. Harl. MS. BiB 
ff. 119-26). The most interesting of Us 
possessions besides Titchfield (for which see 
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Titchfield Abbey and Place House, 1898, re- 
printed from ‘ Hampshire Field Club Pro- 
ceedings^) and lleaulTeu was his house in 
Holbom, originally called Lincoln House 
because it was the town house of the bishops 
of Lincoln. From tliem it passed to tlic 
J2arl of Warwick, and from him by exchange' 
to Southampton, w'ho named it Southampton 
House ; eventually it pnsse'd with ‘ the manor 
or grange of llloomsbury,’ which Wriothesh!y 
acquired about 1512, into the Bedford family 

S see under WnioTHKsr.ET, Thomas, fourth 
Sakl of SoxTTiiAMrTON], The fate of the ea rls 
of Southampt on furnished Sir Henry Spelman 
wdth an illustration for his ^ History of 
Sacrilege.^ 

Tt is diflic lilt to trace in Soiithampton’s 
career any motive beyond that of self-ag- 
grandisement. Trained in t lie Machiavellian 
school of Cromwell, he was without the 
deflnite aims and resolute will that to some I 
extent redeemed his master’s lack of principle. I 
He won and retained Henry AH IPs favour j 
by his readiness in lending his abilities to | 
the king’s most nefarious designs, thereby i 
inspiring an almost universal distrust. The I 
theological conservatism with wliich he lias ; 
always been credited was tom])ered by a strict 
regard to his own interests. Under Crom- 
well he was an enemy to bishops and a patron 
of reformers like Hichard Taverner [q. v, ] and 
Robert Talbot [q. v, ); he was thanked by 
another protest ant for bringing him ^ out of 
the blind darkness of our old religion into the 
light of learning,’ and thought the ‘ Bishops’ 
l^ook’ of 15o7 too reactionary. It was not. 
until Cromwell had fallen and 1 1 enry had 
adopted a more conservative policy that 
AVriothesley returned to Catholicism. Kven 
then ho sacrifict'd nothing in its cause, and 
few profited more extensively by the spolia- 
tion of the monasteries. He racki'd Anne 
Askew, it is true, hut he also assisteil to 
ruin the Howards, who alone might have 
stayed the Reformation after Henry’s death. 
As lord chancellor he made no mark except 
by his severity towards thi; victims of 
Henry VIII, and his legal training seems to 
have consisted solely ni his admission to 
Gray’s Inn. Leland, however, wrote a eulogy 
of him {Encomia, p. 102), and he is credited 
with at least two irreproachable sentiments, 
namely, that he who sold justice sold the 
king; and that while force awed, justice 
governed the world. 

There is some obscurity about the ident ity 
of Southampton’s wife. He was married 
before 1533 to Jane, niece of Stephen Gar- 
diner [q. v.j, bishop of Winchester, and sister 
of the unfortunate Germain Gardiner, the 
bishop’s private secretary, who was executed 


for denying th^ royal supramaev in 1643 
{Letters and Papers, xil. i. 1209, li. 47, 646, 
634, 825), In all the pedigrees, however, 
his wife is styled ^ Jane daughter of William 
Cheney or Cheyne of Chgsham Bois, Buck- 
inghamshire,* and there is no trace of his 
liaving had two wives. The inference i$ 
that the Countess of Southampton’s mother 
married first a brother of Bishop Gardiner, 
and secondly William Cheney, being mother 
of Germain Gardiner by her first husband, 
and of the Countess of Southampton by her 
.second. The countess survived until 15 Sept. 
1574, and was buried at Titchfield, where her 
monument is still extant (GltEBKFlELp, p. 
72). A manuscript book of prayers dedicated 
to her by Roger Welden, apart from its in- 
terest as a collt‘ction, contains some curiou^f 
note.s on th<^ family history. It belonged to 
Sir Tliomas IHiillipps, and in 1896 to Bernard 
Quaritcli. l\y his countess Wriothesley had 
issue a son, who died in August 1637 {ib. 
XII. ii. 510); another son, Anthony, who 
died about 1542 (tliu consolatory letter to 
Lady Wriothesley in Lansd. Af <9. 76, art, 81, 
apparently refer.s to this event, though it is 
eiidor.sed ‘ 1594’), and his only surviving sou 
and successor, IJenry (see below). He had 
also five daughters: (1) Elizabeth, who was 
sufllciently old 'to have married Thomas 
Radclifle (afUirw'ards third Earl of Sussex)* 
[q. V.] before 1550, and died without issue in 
^54-5; (2) Mary, who married, first, Williiia 
Shelley of Michelgrovc, and secondW Richard, 
son of vSir Mich am and grand’sou of Sir Rich- 
ard Ly ster [q. v.] ; (3) GatheVine, who married 
Thomas Cornwallis of East Horsley, Surrey, 
groom-porter to Queen Elizabeth ; (4) Mabel, 
who married (.Sir) Walter Sandys, grandson 
of William, baron Sandys of the Vyne [< 1 * v.l ; 
and (5) Anne, who wa.s intended by ner fa- 
ther to be the third wife of Sir John Wallop 
[q. V.] Wallop, however, died before the 
marriage took place,* and Anne seems to 
have died unmarried (Trevelyan Papers, i. 
206 -16; IlarL MSS. 806 f. 46, 1629 f. 25, 
2043 fl‘. 68-9). 

IIenky Wriothesley, second Earl OR 
Southampton (1546-1581), onl^r surviving 
son of the finst earl, was christened on 
24 April 1546 ‘ at St. Andrewes in llolbome 
with great solempnity, the kinges Majoatte 
godfather ; the Erie of Essex deputy for the 
kinge ; the Duke of Suffolke the other god- 
father; my Lady Mary godmother at the 
christninge ; and the erle of Arundel god- 
father at the biahopinge’ (Wriothbsbry, 
Chron. i. 164). lie was styled Baron 
Wriothesley from 1547 until 30 July 1660, 
when he succeeded as second Earl of South* 
arapton. In August 1652 Edward VI wafia 
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•entertained at Titchfield, and in 1560 the 
council entrusted the earl, *aa a ward of 
state/ to the care of William More of Lose- 
ley Park, near Guildford (//w#. MSS. Comm. 
7th Rejp. App, p. 615). Southampton, who 
was privately educated, inclined to the Ro- 
man catholic religion, and married into a 
Roman c|tholic family. His wife was Mary, 
daughter of Ajnthony Browne, first viscount 
Montague [q. v.], and the marriage took 
place on 19 Feb. 1565-6, when Southampton 
was still under age, at Montague’s house, 

^ by hys advyse without the consent of my 
lady hys mother.’ In 1569 he oiitertained 
Queen Elizabeth at Titchfield, but his 
Roman catholic sympathies had already 
involved him Jn tlio scheme for marrying 
Mary Queen of Scots to the Duke of ' Nor- 
folk. This was not the limit of his dis- 
loyalty; for on 1 Dec. 1569 the Spanish 
ambassador wrote to Alva, ^ Lord Montague 
and the Earl of Southampton have sent to 
ask mo for advice as to whether they should 
take. up anns or go over to your excellency’ 
{Cal. Simanras MSS. 1568-71, p. 214; 
Froudb, ix. 135, 144). On the 18th he re- 
rted that the two lords actually started for 
anders, but were driven back by contrary 
winds. Southampton was arrested on 16 J une 

1570, and placed in the custody of (Sir) Wil- 

liam More of Loseley, his former guardian 
(Acts P. C. 1568-70, p. 306; Ilist MSS. 
Ci^m. 7th Rep. App. pp. 622-6; Kempe, 
Loseley MSJS. ; ^The Confinement of 

the Earl of Southampton/ apud Arehmo^ 
loyia^ xix. 263-9). A^, cording to Guerau de 
Spes the earl was * again ’ arrested in October 

1571, * having come unsuspiciously to court.’ 
He was reported to be one of those ‘ with 
whomRidolfi most practised, and upon whom 
ho put most trust,’ and, according to the 
bishop of Ross,^ Southampton consulted him 
as to whether he might conscientiously obey 
Queen Elizabeth after the bull of excom- 
munication. He was examined on 31 Oct. 
1571 and denied the truth of these accusa- ! 
tions (Murdik, Burghley State Papers^ pp. 
38, 40; Cal. State Papers^ Scottish, ed. 
Thorp, ii. 889, 890 ; Cal. Hatfield MSS. i. ^ 
526-7", 568, 560-2). He is said (Archcaol. \ 
xix. 267) to have remained at Loseley till 
July 1573, but it appears that after this ex- 
amination he was really confined in the 
Tower. On 30 March 1573 his father-in- 
law was allowed to confer with him/ touch- 
ing matters of law and the use of his living 
in the lieutenant [of the Tower]’s presence? 
On 1 May following he was allowed * more 
liberty/ and on 14 July was permitted to 

* remain with the Lord Viscount Montague * 
at Cowdray, near Midhurst, Sussex. His dis- 


E ute with the lieutenant of the Tower about 
is diets was settled by arbitration, and on 
1 2 J uly 1 674 he was placed oh the commission 
of thepeace for Hampshire C. 1671-6, 
pp.92, 102, 109, 111, 130, 267). He was 
also a commissioner for the transport of 
grain (ib. 1677-8, p. 368), commissioner of 
musters, and to suppress piracy. TwomontUe 
before his death he was suspected of harbour- 
ing Edmund Campion [q. v.] ; Edward G^e, 
his executor, was in prison for a similar 
reason ; and on 20 Dec. 1581 the earl’s house 
in Ilolborn was searched by order of tjie 
council (ib. 1681-2, pp. 153, 296, 298, 376). 

Southampton died, in his thirty-seventh 
year, on 4 Oct. 1581, and was buried in 
Titchfield church, where his monument is 
still extant. His portrait, painted by Lucas 
van Heere, now at Bridgewater House, is re- 
produced in Lee’s 'Life of Shakespeare^ 
(illustrated edit. 1899) ; with the inaccuracy 
common at the time it is inscribed ' fetatis 19, 
1666.’ By his wife, whose portrait is at 
Welbeck, Southampton liad issue a son, who 
died young; his son and successor, Henry 
Wriothesley, third earl of Southampton 
[q.v.] ; and a daughter Mary, who on 18 June 
1585 \vas licensed to marry in her mother’s 
private chapel in St. Andrew’s, Holborh, 
Sir Matthew Arundell (Bishop of LondorCs 
Marr. Licences^ Ilarl. Soc. 1620-1610, p, 
140). His will, dated 29 June 1581, was 
roved in 1583. His wddow married, as 
er second husband, Sir Thomas Heneage 
[q, V.] ; and as her third, in May 1698, Sir 
William (afterwards baron) Hervey of Kid- 
brooke [q. v.] She died in 1607, and was 
buried at Titchfield, her will, dated 22 April, 
being proved on 4 Nov. 1607. Autograph 
letters from Southampton to Burghley and* 
the lords of the council desiring his release 
are extant in Lansdowne MSS. 16, arts. 22 
and 23, and 17, art. 14. 

[Sketches of Southampton’s life are given in 
Ciimpbell’s Lives of the I-iord Chancellors. Foss’s 
Juclgesof Engl., and Cooper’s Atlienae Cantabr. 
but all need to be supplemented from recently 
published Calendars of State Papers, Brewer , 
and Gairdner’s «Cnl. Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, vols. iv~xvi.; Cal.'’ State Papers, 
Spanish, vols. vi~vii. ; Cal, Hatfield MSS. vql. i. ; 
Acts of the Privy Council, ed. Dasent, vole, i-iii. 
See also Cotton MSS. Titus B ii. fT. 319, 330, 
338, vii. f. 8, Caligula B vii. f. 301, Galba B x. 
fil 122, 127; Harl. MSS. 282 arts. 75-85, 283 
arts. 82, 103, 80G f. 45. 807 f. 27. 813 ff. 117-19; 
Lansd. MS. 2, arts. 8, 9 ; Stowe MS, 141 f. 78 ; 
Addit. MSS. 251 14 ff. 333-40, 28023 f. 8 ; Stajie . 
Papers, Henry VIII, vols. i-xi.; Acts of the* 
Privy Council, ed. Nicolas, vol. vii.; Rymer^s 
Foedera, vols, xiv. and xv. ; Lords* Journals; 
Off. Heturn Memb. of Pari. ; Haynes find 
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Murain'd Burghloy State Papers; Wriothesley's 
Chron. and Troubles connected with the Prayer 
Book (Camden Soe.); Bit . Komainsof Kdward VI 
(Roxburghe Club) ; Archicologia, xxx. 468 sqq. : 
Oorresp. Politique de Marillac t*L do Odet de 
Solve, passim; Bapst's i)eux Oeiitilshommes 
Pokes; Notts Works of Siirroy ; Uerl>ert's j 
Keiga of Henry Vlll ; Hayward’s of 

Edw-trd \i ; P(Uiet‘s I'reatiso of Politique 1 
Power; Ellis. H Orif^inal Jalters; Ualgo's J Jlus- | 
trati'Uis of Bririsli Hist«>ry ; Hamilton Papers, | 
2 voK 1890; Sirvpes Works (iroaeral index); | 

Foxe's ActesHiid Holins»‘»*irsCliron.; 
Stow’s Aiinsls ; Gough's Index to Parker Soc 
PuM. ; lleylyn's ^!i^t. < f 


■" y — 

House of Commons that redress of grievances 
should precede supply. But he went no 
furt her with the advanced phrty of the House 
of Commons. Although he had little eyin-' 
pathy with Strailbrd, m dislihed the raor 
coiir with which the House of Commons 
utirsued liim. ilo dissociated himself ftom 
I’ssex wJierPcriminal proceedings, jjvere initi- 
ated against St radbrd, and the estrangement 
grew rapidly. On B May 1041 he declined 
assent to Pym’s ‘protestation against plots 
and conspi nicies.* This was sig^d by every 
other member present in each of the two 


tho Ihqbriuiition ; . lionses, excepting Lord Robartes and him- 
Burnri’s Hi.-^t. v\. l*.>ooi‘k ; ErondcH Hii<t. of . self. The commons avenged Southampton’s 
England; Dixon's Hist, of the (’hureli of Kng- ! action by voting that ‘wbat pm'SOn soever 
land; Dugdale’s Baronage; Burke’s Extinct ^vho should not take the protestation was 
Peerage; Doyle’s Otbcial Baronage; U. E. ! unfit tubimrofliccmtheohurchorcommOn- 
O[okayriers Com plot ePeerago ; Warners Hist. 1 ^vealth.’ Thenceforth Southampton coin- 
of Uaiiipshire : Berry s Hampshire Pedigrees ; | p}j»tely identified himself with tie king. He 
Jlamp^h.ro !■ ^Id Clul, Papers and 1 rooeedmgs, , appointed tt lord of the king's bed- 

1889 and 1898 ] A. 1. 1 . ; chamber, a.^jotat lord lieuteMiit for Hamp- 

WRIOTHESLEY, THOMAS, fourth shire (B June and next year became a 

Eakl of SovriiAMFTuy (1007-1067), second member of theprivy couiicil*(8^Jaii. 164L2). 
but eldest surviving son of Henry Wriothes- ‘ Ho became onobf the king’s closest advisers, 
ley, third earl of Southampton ■ q. v.J, born » and remain^ in attendance on him with 
in 1607, was educated at Eton and Magdalen few intervals till his death. He accompanied 
College, Oxford. He succeeded to the earl- Charles on his final departure from London 
dom’ on his father’s death on 10 Nov. 1624, | in the autumn of 1641, but was hopeful until 
and inherited large ])roperry in London as i the last that;peace WQUld be easily restored. 


w’^ell as in Hampshire. iJe owned the manor 
of Hioomshiiry, besides Southampton House 
in Holborn. From O.xford he proceeded to the 
continent, and stayinl for nearly ten years in 
Franco and the Low Countries. Ho niarri(*d 
in Franco in August llk'U, and soon after- 
wards returned home. Ill August 1635 he 
suffered serious anxiety from the p(?rsistoncv 
with which tho king and his minister.s laid 
claim in the name of tho crown to hi.s pro- 
perty in the New Forest about Beaulieu, 
In Hetober 1635 a forest court, silting under 
|the Earl of Holland at Winchester, issued 
decree depriving him of land worth 2,000/. 
a year. The earl petitioned for relief, and 
nine months later tlie king agreed to forego 
the. unjust seizure of tlie property 


No sooner had C^iarl<Ss I set itjp -hi$ standard 
at Nottingham than S&nthamp^on prevailed 
oil him to propAse a settlements to the#ar- 
1 iament . On 25 Aug. 1^42 the l^jng sent him 
and Culpepper wA^o^mlnster to Suggest a 
basis for negotii^tioa/ hut^ the parliament 
summarily rejecjtj^ txm overture. king 
entrusted to Southampton the chief manage- 
ment of the fruitiest treaty with the parlia- 
mentary commissioners at Oxford in. 1648. 
AVhitiilocke says that the e^jrl stwd by the 
king daily during the progress of \the nego- 
tiations, whispering him and advising him 
throughout. In the succeeding year he wae 
appointed a member of the council for the 
Prince of Wales. On 17 Dec. 1644 Sotith- 
.. . . ampton and tho Duke of RieWond, after re*- 

A inau of mod(?rate views, Southampton re- ceiving a safe-conduct from the parliament, 
Rcntedwarmly theking’sandthelCarlof Straf- again brought to Westminster a letter, in 
ford s extravagant notions of sovereignty, which Charles requested the houses' ta ap- 
Ile was reluctant to identity himself with the point commissioners to treat of peace, fn 
champions oL popular rights; but the close ^ ~ . 

friendship, however, which had subsisted be- 
tween his OAvn father and the fatlier of the 


third Earl of Essex inclined liim to act with 
the latter when the differences between the 
king and parliament first became pronounced. 
During the Short parliament of 1640, he 
declared himself against the court, and in 
April voted in the minority in the House of 
Lords which supported the resolution of., the 


Tanuary 1645 Southampton, whose 
for peace never slackened, repreaPnted the 
king at the abortive conference at ITxbridgi. 
Later in the year Southampton again press^l 
on tho king tb© urgent need of bringiM the 
war to an end. In Apfil 1646 the kiiig aeht 
him and the Earl oi Lindsay to Colonel 
Rainsborough, who was attaddng Wood- 
stock, with instructions to open nsfgotiations 
through. the colonel with the; aimiy. 
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24 Jime 1046 Southampton was one of the 
privy councillors who, on behalf of the king, 
arranged with Sir Thomas Fairfax for the 
surrender of Oxford. ^ 

Before Southampton left Oxford a rosty 
rebuke from Prihce Rupert led to a quarrel 
between the prince and Southampton, wliich 
led Rupert to send Southampton a challenge. 
Southampton cliose to fight on foot with 
istols. Sir CJeorge Villiers was appointed 
is second, but after all arrangements had 
been made for a duel the friends of the 
parties intervened and effected a reconcilia- 
tion. In October 1047 Soiitbamptoii, with 
the Duke of Richmond, Marquis of Ormonde, 
and others, ^came to the king at Hampton 
Qourt, intending to reside there as his couu- 
ciVbut^the army vetoed the arrangement 
(Whithlocke, ii. 219). On 12 Nov. 1047 
the king visited the Earl of Southampton 
at his house at Titchfield, on liis way to the 
Isle of Wight, and Soiitliampton followed 
the king thither. He afterwards claimed 
to have been' the first to show the king at 
Carisbrooke the ^ Eiko|i Basilike ; ’ he aHirmed 
that the book was written by Dr. Qaiideu 
and merely approved by Charles I ‘ as con- 
taining his sense of things.’ In March 1648 
he refused to assist in a new negotiation 
between the king and the independents. 
He was in . London dwi^ng the king’s trial, 
and visited him afte^ hisjtondemnatioii. It 
iAsaid that on the night lollowing Charles’s 
execution Southampton obtained leave to 
watch by the d^ad* InSdy vjn the banquet ing 
hall at Whitehall,; and tha:t in the darkness 
there entered the. chamber a muffled figure 
who muttered * Sterh necessity.’ South- 
ampton affirmed his conviction that the 
visitor was Cromwell. On 8 Feb. 1649 
Southampton attended the king’s funeral at 
Windsor. 

After the king’s death Southampton lived 
in retirement in the country. The parlia- 
ment seems to have shown leniency in their 
treatment of his estate. He was allowed to 
compound for his ^ delinquency in adhering 
to the king ’ by a payment cfe 26 Nov. 1646 
of 6,466/.*, that sum being assumed to be a 
tenth of the value of his personal property. 
At the same time he was required to settle 
260/. a year on the puritan ministry of 
Hampshire out of the receipts of the rec- 
tories in the county, the tithes of which he 
owned (Cal Committee for Compounding^ 
pt, ii. pp. 1607*-8). His fortune was there- 
fore still large, and he was liberal in gifts to 
the new king Charles and his supporters. 
After the battle of Worcester he offered to 
receive the prince at his house and provide 
a ship for his escape. lie. declined to re- 


cognise Cromwell and his government. When 
the Protector happened to be in Hampshire 
he sent the earl an intimation that he pro- 
posed to visit him. Southampton sent no 
reply, but at once withdrew to a distant 

f art of the county. He corresponded with 
lyde, with whom he had formed a close 
friendship at Oxford, and looked forward 
with confidence to the Restoration. When 
it arrived Southampton re-entered public 
life. His moderate temper gained him the 
ear of all parties. In the convention par- 
liament he spoke for merciful treatment of 
the regicides who surrendered (Litdlow, ii. 
290). At Canterbury, on his way to Lon- 
don, Charles II readmitted him to the privy 
council and created him K.G. On 8 Sept. 
1060 ho was appointed to the high and 
resj)onsiblo office of lord high treasurer of 
England. This office he held till his death'. 

On o Feb. 1660-1 Southampton publjcly 
took possession of the treasury offices (Pepys, 
i. 641). Next year lie endeavoured to fettle 
the king’s revenue on sound principles, and 
to ‘give to every general expense proper 
assignments ’ (Pepys, ii. 427). At the same 
time he acted on the committee for the 
settlement of the marriage of the king with 
Catherine of Braganzn. He scorned to take 
personal advantage of his place, as others 
had done, and came to an egroement with 
the king by which he was to receive a fixed 
salary of 8,000/. a year. The offices, which 
had formerly been sold by the treasurer for 
his own jirotit, were placed at the disposal of 
the king. So long as he held the treasurer- 
ship no suspicion of personal corruption 
fell on him. But it 'was beyond Iiis power 
to reduce the corrupt influences which domi- 
nated Charles II’s personal following.. Like 
his close friends' Clarendon and Ormonde, 
who had also been councillors of the new 
king’s father, ho retained the decorqus 
gravity of manner which had been thiriy 
years before in fashion at AVhitehall, and 
was wholly out of sympathy with the de- 
praved temper of the inner circle of the 
court. He at first hoped that he might be 
able to reform the conduct of the king and 
his friends, or at least set a limit on their 
wasteful expenditure of the country’s reve- 
nue. According to Clarendon ho lost all 
spirit for his work when he perceived that 
it was out of human power to ‘bring the 
expense of the court within the limits of 
the revenue.’ He spoke with regret of his 
eiforts in behalf of the king during the 
exile, and openly stated that, had he known 
Charles II’s true character, he would never 
ibave consented to his unconditional restCH 
ration. Clarendon credits him with sug* 
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gt‘$ting the sale of Dunkirk to meet the 
pressing needs of the cxeliequer ; but his 
resentment of the king’s behaviour, and his 
personal from the gout and stone, 

gradually withdrew him froiii active work 
in his olfice. lie left the whole conduct of ; 
treasury business to his secretary, Sir Philip 
Warwick [q. v.] In 16(14 Lord Arlington, 
Ashley, and Sir AVilliiun Coventry appealed 
to the king to disnlace Southampton, on the 
ground that he had delegated all his fund ions 
to W'arwick. Clarendon, who constantly 
sought his advice, and was proud of the 
huig intimacy, urged him to remain at his 
post and persuaded the king to retain his 
services. According to llurnet the king 
stood ‘ ill some awe of him, and saw how 
])opuhir he would grow if pul out of his 
service, and therefore he chose rather to 
boar with his ill humour and contradiction 
than to dismiss him.’ 

In church matters Southampton powi^r- 
fnlly supported the principles of the esta- 
blishment. In 1663 ho opposed in council 
and parliamcmt the bill fur liberty of con- 
science, by whi(!h Charles proposed to allow 
ai universal toleration of catholics. When 
the bill was presented to the House of Lords 
for the first time, Soutliam])tou declared 
that it tvas a ‘ design against the protest ant 
religion and in favour of tlu; ])apists,’ On 
tile second reading he denounced it as ‘ a pro- 
ject to get money at the price of religion.’ 
Linally the bill was droyiped. 

When some troo])s of guards were raised 
on the occasion of the outbreak of the Firth- 
monarchy men under Thomas Veniier, South- 
ampton strongly pronounced against a stand- 
ing army. He declared ‘ they had felt the 
etfects of a military government, though 
sober and religious, in Oom well’s army ; he 
believed vicious and dissolute troops would 
be much worse ; the king would grow fond 
of them ; and they would quickly become 
insolent and ungovernable; and then such 
men as he must bo only instruments to serve 
their ends ’ (HiritNBT). 

Towards the close of 1666 Southampton 
fell desperately ill. A French doctor gave 
him no relief. ‘The pain of the stone grew 
upon him to such a degree that he resolved 
to have it cut ; but a w’oman came to him 
who pretended she had an infallible secret 
of dissolving the stone, and brought such 
vouchers to him that he put himself into 
her bauds. The medicine had a great ope- 
ration, though it ended fatally.’ He bore 
the tedious pain with astonishing patience, 
and died at nis house in London on 16 May 
J607. He was buried at Titchfield. 

Southampton’s delicacy of constitution 


was a main obstacle ip his career^ and pre<- 
vented his moderating influence from afleet*- 
ing the course of affairs to the extent that 
hia^iUtioa, honesty^ and courage deserved. 

• Il^ng an infirm body, he was never active 
in nrmes,' wrote Sir Edward Walker (AsJih 
7nole MiS. 1110, f. 170). Burnet described 
him as ‘ a man of great virtue and of very 
good parts ; he had a lively apprehension 
and a good judgment,’ According to his 
admiring friend Clarendon, ‘ he was in his 
nature melancholick, and reserved in his 
conversation. . . . His person was of a small 
stature ; his courage, as all his other facul- 
ties, very great ’ (CLAKKNDoy, Life^ iii. 786). 

* There is a good man gone,’ wfote Pepys, 

who called at the lord treasurer’s house 
just after his death ; but, despitq his in- 
tegrity, Pepys was inclined to attribute to 
his slowness and remissness a large share 
ill the disasters which fell on the nation 
during Charles IPs reign. ‘ And yet,’ Pepys 
added, ‘ if I knew all the difliculties that he 
hath lain under, and his instrument Sir 
Philip Warwick, I might be brought to 
another mind’ (Prcys, Diary y ed. Wheatley, 
vi. Pepys always found him^ ofti- 

oially, ‘ a very ready man, and certainly a 
brave servant of the king ; ’ the only thing 
that displeased the diarist in him perso- 
nally was the length to which he let his 
nails grow (ib, iif; 351), 

Ho married three times. Ilia first x#fo 
Avas ‘la belle et vortueuse IPjguenotte/ 
Ivachol, eldest daughter of Daniel de Massue, 
seigneur de Iluvigny, whom he married in 
France in August! 634 ; she died on 16 Feb, 
UHO. By her Southampton had two sons, 
Charles and Henry, who died young, and 
three daughters — Magdalen, wlio died an 
infant; Elizabeth, wife of Edward Noel, first 
carl of Gainsborough; and Rachel, wife first 
of Francis, lord Vaughan, and secondly of 
William, lord Russell, ‘ the patriot.’ South- 
ampton’s second Avifo was Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter and heiress of Francis Leigh, lord 
Dunsmore (afterwards earl of Cliichester), 
by whom lie had four daughters ; only one 
survived youth, namely Elizabeth, who mar- 
ried, first (23 Dec. 1662), Josceline Percy, 
eleventh earl of Northumberland: and se- 
condly (24 Aug. 1678), Ralph Montagu, 
duke of Montagu [q. v,] Southampton’s 
third wife was Frances, second daughter of^ 
William iSeymour, second duke of Somerset 
[q. V.], and widow of Richard, second vis- 
count Molyneux of Maryborough in Ireland. 
His widow married, as her third husband, 
Conyers D’Arcy, second earl of Holdemesso; 
she was buried in Westminster Abbey on 
6 Jan. 1080-1. 
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On his death without male heirs the earl- second duke of Bedford, "and was renamed 


dom became extincti but it was re-created on 
3 Aug. 1670 in behalf of Charles Fitzroy, 
natural son of Charles TI by the Duchess of 
Cleveland. The re-created earldom of Sotith- 
ampton was elevated into a dukedom on 
10 Sept. 1676. 

Southampton left his mark on London 
topc^aphy. In early life he abandoned the 
family mansion, Southampton House in 
Holborn. In 1636 he petitioned the House j 
of Lords for permission to demolish it, and i 
to build small tenements on its site, l^er- ' 
mission was refused at the time, but about ■ 
1662 the earl carried out his design, and ' 
the old Holborn lioiise was converted into , 
Southampton Buildihgs. At the same time 
he built for himself a new and magnificent ! 
residence on the north side of what is now | 
Bloomsbury Square. The new edifice, Soutli- | 
ampton House, occupied the whole of the j 
north side of the present Bloomsbury Square. 
It is supposed to have been designed by 
John Webb, Inigo Jones’s pupil. The 
gardens included the south side of what is 
now Russell Square. Pepys walked out to 
see the earl’s new residence; on Sunday, 
12 Oct. 1062, and deemed it ‘a very great j 
and a noble work’ (Prpys, Dian/^ iv. 266). I 
Evelyn, who records a dinner on 9 Feb. 1066 ! 
at ‘ my lord treasurer’s ’ in Bloomsbury, says | 
that the earl built ^ a noble, square or piazza, j 
a tower, some noble rooms, a pretty 

cedar chapel, a native garden to the nortl 
with good' air.’ The hopse, Evelyn added, 
stood * too low.’ 

Much of the earl’s landed^property in both 
London and Hampshire passed, on South- 
ampton’s death, to hisj^ldest daughter Kliza- 
bem and her husbaiia, Edward Noel, first 
earl of Gainsborough, On their only .son 
dying without issue the Titchfield estate 
ultimately ^passed to their two g!f'anddaugh- 
ters, co-heiresses — Elizabeth, wife of Wil- 
liam Henry Bentinck, first duke of l^ortland, 
and Rachel, wife of tlie first duke of Beau- 
fort. Titchfield House eventually became the 

a rty of the Duchess of Poftlaud, whose 
,nd assumed the secondary title of 
Marquis of Titchfield. The Titcnfield pro- 
perty was sold by the third duke of Portland 
at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Southampton’s second daughter, llachel, 
wife of William, lord Russell, and mother of 
Wriothesley Russell, second duke of Bed- 
ford, finally inherited the greater part of 
Southampton’s property in London, the 
Bloomsbury estate falling to her on the 
death of her elder sister, the Countess of 
Gainsborough, in 1680. Southampton House 
im Bloomsbury descended to her son, the 


Bedford House; it was pulled down in 
1800. The Bloomsbury property of the 
I dukes of Bedford thus reached them through 
1 William lord Itussell’s marriage with South- 
! ampton’s daughter liachel. The memory 
j of its original connection with the Earl of 
I Southampton survives in the name of South- 
I ampton Row. 

The Holborn property and the estate of 
Beaulieu in Hampshire fell to Elizabeth, 
duchess of Montagu, Southampton’s daugh- 
ter I>y his second wife. 

A portrait of Southampton by Sir Peter 
Lely is the property of the Duke of Bedford 
atWoburn Abbey ; it is reproduced in Lodge’s 
‘ Portraits ’ (v. J79). Another portrait be- 
longs to the Duke of l^ortland at Welbeck 
Abbey. A third portrait, formerly in the 
Earl of Clarendoii’s gallery, has long since 
disappeared. 

[Clarendon in the Continuation of his Life 
gives an admirable sketch of his friend’s career 
and character, 1759, vol. iii. pp. 780-90. Seo 
also Whitclocke’s MeTnorials ; Ludlow's Me- 
moirs, 1625-72, ed. C. II. Firth, 1894 ; Burnet’s 
Hist, of his own Time; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. ; Pepys’s Diary, ed, Wheatley ; Ranki*’s 
Hist, of Kngland, vi. 84 ; Lodge’s Portraits, v. ; 
Wheatley .and Cumiingham’s London Past and 
Present; (lardiners Hist, of England, viii. 86, 
ix. 109, and Hist, of tlie Great Civil War.! 

S. L. 

WRITER, (HiEMENT {Jl. 1027-1658), 
‘anti-scripturist,’ was a clothier iuWorcester, 
and is chiefly memorable for his attacks on 
the infallibility of the bible. In 1627 
‘Clement Write, tailor,’ attached Captain 
Edward Spring’s horses for a debt of 8/. 
{Cal State Papers, 1627-9, p. 83). In 1 631 
be had a lawsuit with John Rticster, who 
wrote on 19 Nov, to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
viscount Dorchesttir [q. v.], requesting him 
to use his influence in his behalf with Sir 
Nathaniel Brent [q. v.], judge of the pre- 
rogative court {t 5. 1631-3, p. J85). He had 
another lawsuit at a later date against his 
uncle, George Worfield, in the court of 
chancery, in which he complained that the 
lord keeper, Coventry, did him injustice to 
the extent of some 1 ,600/. on the representa- 
tions of some puritan antagonist 1636-6, 
p. 66). On 4 Dec. 1040 he petitioned for 
redress to ‘the grand committee of the courts 
of justice,’ but before his case could be heard 
the committee was dissolved. In February 
1646-6 lie renewed his complaint to the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed 
to consider petitions. They on 10 Feb. 
nominated a sub-corn mitteo to examine 
his case, but before their report was made 
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the committee of petitions was suspended. 
After this new disappointment he printed 
and distributed to members of parllamont 
* The Sad Case of Clement Writer, who hath 
waited for rcliefe therein since the foiirtli 
December 1640.’ In 165:? the Worcester 
committee for sequestration wore enjoined 
by Thomas Vowle, solicitor for the Com- 
monwealth, to examine into his case against 
Lord Coventry ( Cu/. of Vroceodintjs of Com- 
mittoofor Co)npounding,\i.^i\(\)j but the dis- 
solution of parliament in December again 
prevented his obtaining liearing. On 1 Oct. 
1656 lie petitioned Cromwell on the .subject, ] 
and the council of stale referred his case to j 
a committee. Whether he ultimately oh- | 
tamed satisfaction vs uvmertain. i 

While A\'riter s temporal aftair.s were far ; 
from prosperous, his spiritual condition, nc- ; 
cording to 'riiomas Edwards (1599 1647) j 
[q. V.], wa.s continually becoming more ; 
dreadfiil. Originally a presbylerian, or at | 
least a puritan, about IGdS he ^ fell oiV from 
the communion of our cliurches to indo- 
pendencv and Brownismo; from that he 
fell to anabaptisme and Armvnianlsme and 
Tcvox\a\W\\^‘, \vA<\vug t\\v\ mortal. 

\\vi Vo \iv. sv'vVet, wwiV \^' 

now an anti-scriptiirist, questiouist, and 
so..phck, an(], I A.ar, an a(hci.s( 

Ibh, pp. Sl-I'l By lo^r. KhvuTih »ro- 
Cttcds \\i\d iireli- 

lierctKjup and fearfull apostate, an old w, .If 
and a siiljtiU' man, wlio about, corrupt: 
incr andvcnting' bis errors; I.,; i^ often in 

A\estminstcr-llall an.lin th« KxebanKe,’ 

inakino it. Ins busmesso to jdiindcr men of 
tlmir faitb ; and it bn can do that upon anv it 
fattens him— that’s meat to him ’ (ih. p Sit 
Jtdwards averts that Writer liad a larco 
share m Man s Mortalitie.’ an nnonymoL 
tract usually attributed to Jliohard Overton 

I q. in vvhich licterodox d..ctrines ^vere 
Eonl concerninnr (he immortality of 

SlK.rtiy before Ifir.n be formed the ac- 
quaintance of Richard JJaxter y 1 wi,o 
describe,] him as ' an ancient man, who m'o! 
fessed to be a .seeker, but was eifhe^r a 

probably 

The latter. He -wrote ‘a scornful book 
called ‘.Tua Hivinnm 


}:resbyterii,’ a treati^; wS 

Wntl r’" ‘"'''"'creation with him’ 

lievi! - ^ bound to be- 

inff num'^'*^‘ anticipaf!: 

Ir^WrW ^ argument. ‘Baxter replied 

fidelity ’ a’" V"’ ‘ '„I?’‘«"®""ab]eiies.s ol fri- 

p" 1 ‘F des n-’ I" «P- 

1 11 Ides Divina: the Qropud of True 


Faith asserted ’ (London, 8vo), which iapro^ 
bably by Writer, although he refuaed to 
acknowledge to Baxter that ho was tto 
author. Tn this treatise he urged the insuQi^t 
ciency of the scriptures as a rule of faith on 
account of their liability to error in tran-* 
scription and translation! and on account of 
the ditibrences of opinion respecting the inr 
.^piration of certain of them. Baxter resumed 
the controversy in ‘ A Second Sheet for the 
Ministry/ and in 1658 Writer rejoined with 
‘An Apologetical Narration: or a just and 
necessary V indication of Clement Writer 
against a Four-fold Charge laid on him by 
liichnrd Baxter’ (London, 8vo), The date 
of Writer’s death is not known. % 

[Authorities cited in text; Writer’s Works ; 
Ridiquije Baxteriaiife, 1696, i. 116; Masson’s 
Life oi Milton. 187^, hi. 158,169, 165,262, 687.1 

K. 1 C 

WROE, JOHN (1782-1863), fanatic, 
founder of ‘ Christian Israelites/ eldest son 
of .Toseph Itoe, was born at Bowling, parish* 
of Bradford, Yorkshire, on 19 Sept. 1782 
(l)aptiscd on 8 Dec.) His name is latinised 
Joannes Roes by Samuel Walker and Henry 
\-.eesAus ioWowera. WvsiaWvet was a farmer, 
\NMvr?.\.eA manwtaetnw, and ccAYier. Xs a\ad 
hc! was neither robust in mind nor in body, 
and grew unwithout leaming to read. He 
complains or ill uaag^ ; niler carrying ' a win- 
dow stone to t|$$o^^cond floor/ he was never 
I straight again; Was with his fathei®in 
; hnsinc.ss, gettinjatv tHfe- dodgery and cheated 
I of the prontS’^till at jfcngth (about 1810) ho^ 
. set up for himself ih the farming and wool- 
I combing busitiess^Biarrying, five years later, 
a daughter of Bei^min Appleby,of Farnley 
I Mills, jiear Tjc^eda (shi^diea on 16 May 1863, 
j aged 74). Symptoms of mania appeared In 
I the winter of 1816- 17, when he harboured for 
I atimethe resolve to shoot his brother Joseph, 

j who had overreached him. In the ai^Cond half 
: of 1819 he was struck down by fever, being 
at the .same time mucli harassed by debt. 
On his recovery he took to bible-reading in 
the holds, and began to see visions, followed 
by temporary blindness and a condition of 
trance (the first dated vision is- 12 Nov# 
1810), They were written down, by neigh- 
bours (Abraham Holmes being the first 
scribe), and were considered prophetic' His 
wife had his head shaved (1 Feb. 1820), but 
the visions wont on. He begaif to attend 
meetings of the followers of Joanna Soutli^ 
oott [q. V.], then led by George Turner 
Leeds (d. September llSM). His angrftc 
* guide’ told him to visit the Jews* .He 
walked to Liverpool for that pui^ose, and 

on the same errand travelled to Ldndori# 

where he delivered (30 Aug. 1820) a ^mes- * 
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sage’ to the aueen. In September 1822 
he first claimea the succession to Turner's 
leadership ; many members of the South- 
coitian societies his claim was allowed: On 
14 i)ec« 1822| leaving his wife and three 
children^ he started on his prophetic pere- 
grinations to the South<5ottIan societies, the 
Jews, and ^ all nations.’ His authority for 
preaching * the everlasting gospel of the re- 
delhption of soul and body’ was supposed to 
be attested by acts of healing, as well as by 
prognostication. His travels, as reported in 
the fragmentary notices of his followers, are 
not without interest; in 1823 he visited 
Gibraltar, Spain, France, Germany, and 
Italy; in 1827 he made his way to S(?otlaiid, 
in 1828 to AVales. His pecuiiarities dCve-' 
loped as he went on. In March 1823 he 
discarded the names of the months, lusing 
the qiiaker numbering. He let his beard 
grow. On 30 Aug. 1823, and again on 
29 Feb. 1824, he was publicly baptised in 
running rivers* On 17 April 1821 he was 
publicly circumcised at a meeting of he- 
fievera, and proclaimed the fact next day to 
a large congregation in a field at Ashton- 
under-Lyne. His followers adopted the rite. 
For circumcising Daniel Grimshaw, an infant 
who died of the operation (September 1824), 
Henry Lees of Ashton whs tried for man- 
slaughter at I^ancaster (M^oh 1825), but 
acquitted. On several occi^iqns AVroe dis- 
api^red for days togethe^/smsisting once 
for fourteen days (Sep^mber J824),on hedge 
:|^uLt and growing co^ri. He divided his 
people into twelve tribes ; • his son Ilenjamin 
was to lead one of them,«aiad on Benjamin’s 
death he transferred the nkme Benjamin to 
another son. Moneji^was forthcoming in 
su^ort of Wroe’s pretensions. In 1823 his 
followers employed a room at Charlestown, 
Ashton, as a ‘ sanctuary.’ On 26 Dec. 1825 
a well-built and costly ^sanctuary’ was 
opened in Church Street, Ashton. On this 
erection John Stanley spent 9,600/.; a fine 
organ was subsequently added (the building 
is now a theatre). The sanctuary had an 
* unclean’ pew, and beneath the pulpit was a 
^ci^nsing’ room. At each of the cardinal 
points in the outskirts of the town a square 
Wildingwas erected, marking the four 'gates’ 
of the future temple area, of which the 
' sanctuary ’ was to form the centre. One of 
these (in which Wroe’s/ trial’ was hel<D is 
now a public-house, known as ^The Odd 
Whim.’ 

While living at Park Bridge, near Ashton, 
a charge of criminal intercourse with Martha 
Whitley, his apprentice, it child of twelve, 
ym brotight against Wroe on 18 Dec. 1827, 
but hot sustained. During his absence at 


Bristol, in October 1830, charges of minor 
misconduct were laid against him by Maty 
Quance, Sarah Pile, ana Ann Hall, all of 
whom had been in his service. An investi- 
gation was held (24 and 26 Oct.) at Ashton 
by a committee of his friends. The proceed- 
ings, which were unruly, ended in an ac- 
quittal, after two of the 'jury’ had been 
removed and replaced by others ; one of 
these two was James Klimalet Smith [q.v.] 
'A very considerable part’ of his folloiyihg, 
including Henry I^ees, now left him, and 
'cut off their beards.’ AVroe left for Hud- 
dersfield, but made two attempts (February 
and April 1831) to return to Ashton, causing 
serious riots. Other immoralities were laid 
to his charge, but cannot be said to have 
been proved. He was frequently accused 
by those who left liLs fold or sharp practice, 
which they called swindling. 

From this date the ' Israelites,’ or ' Chris- 
tian Israelites,’ as they called themselves, 
AVroeites, as their opponents designated 
them, formed a sect apart from the main 
followers of Joanna Southcolt. His ad- 
herents at Ashton-under-Lyne, among whom 
were many respectable shopkeepers, i^ere 
popularly known as ' Joannas^ for forty years 
later; their long beards, and their habit of 
wearing their tall hroad-briinmed felt hats, 
as they served (heir customers, rendered 
them conspicuous ; their shops were closed 
from Friday at six to Saturday at six. George 
Frederick Muntz [q. v.], when visiting Man- 
chester, was saluted as a ' Joanna ’on ac- 
count of his beard. The women followers ' 
had many peculiarities of dress, and the 
dietetic regulations of the community were 
strictly conformed to Hebrew usage. Half- 
members, being uncircumcisod and not wear- 
ing the beard, were recognised as ' brethren ’ 
on ‘ signing to obey the two first hooks of 
the Laws.’ Obedience was enforced by a 
system of penances. 

Driven from Ashton in 1831, AVroe con- 
tinued to travel in search of disciples, his 
headquarters being at AVrenthorpe, near 
AVakefield, where he had a printing press 
from 1884, perhaps earlier. In 1842 his 
house was broken into by burglars. On the 
false evidertce of A\^roe and his family, three 
innocent persons were transported ; they 
were released five years later on the dis- 
covery of the real culprits. In the autumn 
of 1843 he visited Australia and New Zea- 
land, and again in 1850, returning in Juno 
1861. Ilia followers were known in Aus- 
tralia as ' beardtes.’ He had many followers 
in America, which he visited four times. 
After rambling as before in many parts of 
England, he again visited Australia, return- 
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ing to England in 1854, In 1856 lie di- 
rected his followers to wear a gold ring, j 
The rings supplied by Wroe were paid for j 
as gold, but turned out to be base metal. 
His Melbourne followers found money for 
building him a splendid mansion, Melbourne ^ 
House, near Wakefield, dedicated with great j 
ceremony in presence of delegates from all 
parts of the world, at sunrise, on Whit- 
8uiiday, 1867. lie was again in Australia 
in 1859. On a final voyage (1862) to Aus- 
tralia, he dislocated his shoulder. He died 
suddenly on 5 Feb. 1863 at OoUingwood, 
Melbourne. He had proj)hesied 1863 as the 
beginning of the millennium ; his followtu's 
expected his resurrection. No portrait of 
him exists, pictorial art ))eing rejected as a 
broach of the decalogue. J. E. Smitli refers 
to his ‘ savage look and linmp back ; ’ (Chad- 
wick mentions his ‘ very prominent nose;’ 
others note his haggard visage, shaggy hair, 
and broad-brimmeti beaver. 

Wroe’s Mi vine communications,’ as re- 
corded by his scribes and published by the 
* trustees of the people called Israelites,’ may 
be found in 1. Mn Abridgment of .lohn 
Wroe’s Life and Trav<ds,’ Jth edit, (traves- 
ciid, 1851, 8vo (the incomplete first edit. 
WaJkefiold, 1831, Svo, has t itle ‘ Divine Com- 
munications ’) ; vol. ii. 4th (^dit. (Jravesend, 
1851 ; vol. iii. 1st edit. CJravosend, 1855, 


markable code, of discipline) his utterances 
are but fatuous insipidities with a biblical 
twang, having neither the pathetic earnest- 
ness of Joanna Southcott nor the crude 
originality of her other inyatover, John 
Ward (1781-1837) fq- v.] The appended 
notes, claiming 'fulfilments* of Wroe’s pro- 
phecies, are childish.^ Anj speciality attach- 
ing to Wroe’s doctrine arises from the pre- 
sence of a mysticism akin to that of Quillaume 
Postel (1505-1581), which demands a femi- 
nine Messiah to complete tho requisites of 
salvation. The references to topics of sex 
are frequent, but not impure ; it is said, but 
the statement may be received with caution, 
that there is a secret manual of the sect, 
^theqirivate revelation given to John Wroe* 
(Fikldex), offensively indecent in its lan- 
guage; its subject is understood to be one 
which is common to all treatises of moral 
theology. ’Pho mode of administering the 
penance by stripes, as related by Fielden, is 
grossly indelicate ; but therb not a tittle olt 
evidence of immoral teaching. His com- 
munity still exists in diminished number. 

[Wroe s publications, above ; E. Butterworth’s 
I'llist. of Ashton-under- Lynei 1842, p. 69 ; Davis's 
Tho AVroeites’^ Faith, 1850; Ficlden’s Exposi- 
tion of tho Fallacies of Cliristian Israelites 
[ 1861 ?] ; Letter to * Leeds Times ' on the Clia- 
racter of .1. Wroe, 1858; Notes and Queries, 


8vo; there is also the first volume of a fuller 
collection, * The Life and Journal of John 
Wroe,’ Gravesend, 1859, 8vo ; a second vo- 
lume, Gravesend, 18()1 ,8vo, is merely a fifth 
edition of 'Abridgment,’ vol. ii. 2. 'The 
Word of God to guidt* Israel . . . contain- 
ing tho Afternoon Service,* Wakefield, 1834, 
8vo (finished 20 2 V])ril). 3. ' Th(» T^aws and 

Commandments of God,’ AVakefi(4d, 1835, 
8vo. 4. ' Twelve Songs for Divine Worship,’ 
AVakefield [183 1], Sa o (chiefly from the Song 
of Solomon); included in 'Song of Moses 
and the Lamb,’ Gravesend, 1853, J2mo 
(several earlier editions of this hymn-boolv, 
whicli appears to ho of mixed authorship). 
5. 'The Faith of Israel,’ AVakefitdd, 1843, 
12mo. 6. 'The Laws of God,’ Wakefield, 

1843, 12mo. Two sets of reports of Wroe’a 
sermons are in 7. ' A Guide to the People 
surnamed Israelites,’ Boston, Massachusetts, 
J 847, 1 2mo, and 8. ' A Guide to the People 
surnamed Israelites,’ Gravesend, 1852, 8vo. 
See also 'An Abridgment of John Wroe’s 
llevelations,’ 3rd edit. Host on, Massachusetts, 
1849, 8vo ; ' Extracts of Letters,’ Wakefield 
[1841], 12mo (from Australian believers), 
and ' Extracts of Letters ... of the Israelite 
Preachers,’ 1822-9, 12mo (eight pamphlets). 

There must have been some strange fasci- 
nation about the man, for (apart from his re- 


18 Juno 1861, p. 4(13 ; Smith s The Coming Man, 

1 873, i. 1 68 ; Baring-douid's Yorkshire Oddl^s, 

1874, i. 23 ; Glover and Andrews’s of A^h- 

I ton-under T.ynri, 1884, p. 306 (engriiring of the 
I sanctuary) ; W- .Anderson Smith’s Shepherd * 
I Smith, 1802, p. 44; Chadwick’s Reminiscences 
of Stalvbriilgo, in '* Stalyhridge Herald,’ 1897, 

1 Nos, xiii-xvi ; extract from Bradford parish ro- 
! gister, per Air. A. B; Sewell; information from 
! the liev. W. Begley.] A. G. 

WROE, JHOHAUD (1641-1717), war- 
den of Manchester church, son of Richard 
Wroe of Heaton Yate or Heaton Gate in 
the parish of lYestwich, Lancashire, was 
born at Uadcliffe, Lancashire, on 21 Aug. 
1641, and educated at the Bury grammar 
I school and at Jesus College, Cambridge, 

I which he entered in Juno 1058. lie gra- 
duated B.A. ill 1061, M.A. in 1665, B.D. in 
1672, and D.D. in 1686; and was incor- 
porated M.A, of Oxford University in May 
1669, Through the influence of Lord Dela- 
j mere (afterwards Earl of Warrington) lie 
I obtained in 1672 a royal mandate for . the 
next presentation to a fellowship of the col- 
lege at Manchester. He was admitted in 
February 1674- 5. Ills next promotion was 
to a prebondal stall. in Chester Cathedral in 
March 1 677-8. He had previously been 
appointed domestic chaplain to Dr, Johxi 
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Pearson (lffl8^1686) vi], his diocesan; 
■who in 1679 ap(»olhted him curate of Wigan 
<^hurch, and in April 168 1 pre^nted him to 
the rectory, of Bowdoh, Cheshire. This he 
resigned in March liM9-90. On 1 May 1 684 
he was installed warden of Manchester Col- 
lege, and in the same year became vicar of 
Garstang, Lancashire, which benefice he re- 
signed in 1696 on being presented to the 
rectory of West Kirby, Cheshire. William 
Hulme [q. v.] aMointed him one of the first 
trustees of the Hulmean benefactions. As 
rural dean of Manchestcir he rendered great 
assistance to Bishop Gai^if rell in the compila- 
tion of his * Notitia Gestriensis,* lie was a 
student of natural philosopliy and a corre- 
i^ondent of Flamsteed (liTGArn, Corresp, of 
^ientijic Men, 1841, ii. 109). During 
the long period of bis wardousliip he had 
great influence in the town, due to his high 
personal character, earnest piety, and per- 
suasive eloquence. Theaniination and felicity 
of his pulpit discourses earned liim tlie title 
of ‘ silver-tongued Wroe.’ As a whig he was 
sincerely devoted to the Hanoverian dynasty 
(cf. Htbbert WARfc, Foundalions in Man^ 
ehester, ii. 20 et soq.) A number of his 
letters on public and personal affairs addressed 
to Koger and George Kenyon, 1604 -1718, 
are preserved in the Kenyon manuscripts 
(Hut. MSli, Comm. 14th Rep, App. iv. 
1894). He was the author of five separattdy 
puUshod sermons. 

Wroe died at Manchester on 1 .Tan. 1717- 
1718, and w^atf buried in the chancel of the 
collegiate church. His portrait is in the 
possession of Lord Kenyon,' A few copies 
of an etfehed portrait .by Geiliio were pub- 
lished at Manchester about 1824, and a 
Avoodcut appears in the ‘ Palatine Note- 
book/ 1882. • 

He was thrice married : first, to bllizabeth 
{surname unknown), wlic^ died in 1689; 
second, in 1693, to Ann liadclifie, who died 
in the following January; third, on 3 March 
1697-8, to Dorothy, daughter of Roger Ken- 
yon of Peel, M.P. By his last wife he had 
four children, three of Avhoin predeceased 
him : the youngest, Thomas, became a fellow 
of Manchester College, 

[Palatine Notebook, 1882, ii. 1, and antlio- 
rities there cited ; ib. ii. 33, iii. 88, iv. 66, 115; 
Ilainess Wardens of Manchojiter (Chetham 
tl^.), ii. 148; Worthington's Diary (Chetham 
8oc.}, ii. 328, 376, 383 ; Fish wick’s Hist, of 
Oarstang (Chetham Soc,). ii. 182; Fishwick’s 
Lancashire Library, p. 418.] C. W. S. 

WROTH, Lady MARY {f. 1621), author 
of ^Urania,* born about 1586, was eldest 
daughter of Robert Sidnev, first earl of 
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Leicester [q. v.\ by his first w;ife, Barbara, 
daughter bi Jolii\ Gamaga, The great Sir 
Philip Sidney was her fathers brother. On 
27 Sept. 1604 Lady Mary married, at Pens- 
hurst, Sir Robert Wroth, eldest son of Sir 
Robert Wroth [q. v.] The bridegroom wad 
about ten years his wife’s senior. He had, 
been knighted by King James a year before 
the marriage. On 27 Jan. 1606-0, on his 
father’s death, he succeeded to large property 
in Essex, including Lough ton House and the 
estate of Diirrants in the parish of Enfield. 
He was a keen sportsman, and the king oc- 
casionally visited him at Durrants for hunt-^ 
ing. In 1613 Sir Robert was chosen sheriff 
of Essex. Ill February 1613-14 Lady Mary 
bore him an only child, a son (James), and 
on 14 March following Sir Robert died at 
Tjoughton House. He was buried two days 
later in the church at Enfield. His will was . 
proA'ed on 3 .Tune 1614. 

Lady IMary was often at court after her . 
marriage. On Twelfth-night 1604-5 sho 
acted at Whitehall in Ben .loiison’s ^Masquo 
of Blacknes.«s.’ She came to know Jonson 
and the chief poets of the day, and was soon 
recognised as one of the most sympathetic 
atronossos of contemporary literature. Ben 
onson dedicated to her, as ‘ the lady most 
deserving her name and blood,’ his play of 
the ^Alchemist,’ 1610. He also addressed 
to her a sonnet in his ^ Underwoods * (No. 46) 
and two epigrams (103 and 105). A sonnet 
addressed to her by Chapman prefaced his 
translation of Homer’s ‘Iliad’ (1614). 
George Wither in 1613 addressed an epi- 
gram to the Lady Mary Wroth, apo- 
strophising her as ‘Arts Sweet JiOiier’ 
{Abmes Stript, epigram 10). In the samo 
year (1613) William Gamage, in ‘ Linsi- 
Woolsie: or Two Centuries of Epigrarames,’ 
inscribed an epigram ‘ To the most famous 
and lieroike Lady MaryAVroth’ (Bbydgks, 
Censura Fiferaria, v, 349). 

On her husband’s death in. 1614 Lady 
Wroth, according to court gossip, was left 
witli a jointure of 1,200/. a year, an infant 
son, and an estate 23,000/. in debt (CVz/. State 
Papers, Dorn. 1011 18, pp, 224, 227-8). 
She lived chiefly at J^oughton, and (Jiero her 
only child, James, died on 6 July 1616. In 
April 1619 she stayed with her father at 
Baynard’s Castle in London. Next month 
she figured in the procession at Queen Anne’s 
funeral, and the rumour spread that she was 
about to marry the young Earl of Oxford 
(Nichols, Progresses of James /, iii. 547). 
Margaret, widow of Sir John Hawkins the 
admiral, left to Lady Mary by will, dated 
23 April 1619, ‘a gilt bowl, price twenty 
pounds’ iJSotes and Queries, 8th ser. iv. 

K 
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252). On 21 July 1621 the lung made her 
a gitt of deer. 

Sir Robert named throe trustees to ad- 
minister his property, each named John 
Wroth (one being his uncle, a second being 
his brother, and a third, of liondon, being his 
cousin); but Lady Mary appears to have 
managed her own affairs after Sir Robert's 
death, with disastrous result. She was in- 
volved in an (unlless series of pecuniary 
emharrassmcuit s. In l(j2.‘l she obtained from I 
the king an order protociting her from credi- 1 
tors for one year. This was constantly re- j 
newed. Slie wrote to si^cretary Conway on | 
3 ,jan. 1(>25-1 that slie had paid halt* her j 
debts and hoped to pay all in a year; but | 
she was too sanguine, and she was still in | 
need of ‘protection' in 1028 (CV;/. Stafr \ 
Papers^ Rom. passim). 1 

Meanwhile Lady Mary hatl sought a more I 
interesting road To reputation. On 13 July I 
1621 tlnu’e was licensed for publication a j 
folio volume from her pen (Aiuinu, tit a- | 
tionors* Company 57). Her work { 

bore the title: ‘'fhe Countesse of Mount- S 

f omerie’s Urania. Written by ihe right j 
lonourablc the Lady Mary Wroath, daugh- j 
ter to the right Nohh^. Rolx'rt l^arl of Lei- | 
cester, And ^^>eco to the ever famous and 
renowned Sir Phillips Sidney, Knight, And j 
to yc most exelet Lady Mary Countesse | 
of Pembroke late deceased ( Ijondon, printed ; 
for Job” Marriott and violin Grismand).’ i 
An elaborate front isj)iece wjis engraved by I 
Simon Pass, and bon^ the date 1(321. The j 
book was called ‘ Tlie (.‘onntess of Mont- ' 
gomcry’s l^rania’ in comjdirnent to the 
author's friend and neiglilionr at Enfield, 
Susanna, wife of Phili]) Herbert, earl of 
Montgomery, l^ady Mary’s ‘Urania’ is a 
close imitation, in four books, of t he ‘ Arcadia’ 
of her uncle, Sir Pliilip Sidney. It is a fan- 
tastic story of princes and princesses dis- 
guised as shepherds and sliepherdesses. The 
scene is laid in Greece. The tedious narra- 
tive is ill prose, which is extraordinarily 
long-winded and awkward, but there are oc- 
casional verse eclogues and songs. At the 
close of the volume is a separate collection 
of poems, including some hundred sonnets 
and twenty songs. The appended collection 
hears the general title ‘ Pamphilia to Amphi- 
lanthus.’ One section is headed ‘ A Crowne 
of Sonnets dedicated to Love.’ In these 
poems Lady IMary figures to greater advan- 
tage, and discovers some lyric faculty and 
fluency. Two of her poems are reprinted in 
Mr. Hnllen’s ‘ Lyrics and Romances’ (1890). 

The book seems to have had a satiric 
intention, and to have reflected on the 
amorous adventures of some of James Ps 


courtiers. On 15 Dec. 1621 Lady Mary wrote 
to Buckingham, assuring him that she never 
intended her book to oflFond any one^ and that 
she had stopped the sale of it (IlisU MSS, 
Comm, 2nd Rep. p. 60). On 9 March 1623 
Chamberlain wrote to his friend Carleton,' 
enclosing ‘certain bitter verses of the Lord 
Denny upon the Lady Mary Wroth, for that, 
in her book of “ Urania ” she doth jJalpahly 
and grossly play upon him and his late daugh- 
ter, the I^ady Mary Hay, besides many others 
shi^ makes bold with ; and, they say, takes 
great liberty, or rather licence, to traduce 
whom she pleases, ^nd thinks she dances in 
a net.’ Chamberlain adds that he had s^n 
an answer by Lady Mary to these rhymes, 
but ‘ thought it not worth the writing out’ 
{Court and Times of James /, ii. 298; 
Cal, State Papers^ Doin. 1019-23, p. 366; cf. 
Hist, MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. p. 179, Hat- 
field M88.) 

Lady Mary survived these incidents for 
more than t wenty years. Gn 4 Dec. 1640 Sir 
John Leeke wrote to Sir Edmund Verney : 
‘ I received a most courteous and kind letter 
from my old mi8tress,-the Lady Maiy Wroth. 

. . . Hhe wi^te me word that by 'my Lord 
of Pembroke’s gi‘eat>mediation the king hath 
given her son.. a brave living in Ireland’ 
{Hist, ^fS:S. Comm* 7th liep. p. 435). She 
had no sii^fviving Son by 8ir Robert AVroth, 
and referen^WiW^.inade either to a son by a 
second liusbafitt, 6!r ttiore probably — for#ieTe 
is no probt tna]^." sl^h^narried ^gain — to a 
gpdson, not feen* identified. 

Cphoru 8 ‘;'v^^ Anglicanorum, 

Addit. MS. of Essex (Hnrl. 

80 c.) » P- 331 ; vSydrio.y Papers, i. 120, 

30o, 352 ( wher^V^y ^^ry is wrongly credited 


with a 8econd«son); Morant’a Essex, i* 163; 
IlobinRon’s Enfield ; Notes and Queries, 7th 
and 8th sers. passim,] ' 8, L. 

WROTH, Sui ROBERT (1640 ?~1606), 
member of parliament, born m Middlesex 
about 1 540, was eldest sou of Sir Thomas 
Wrol h (1516-1673) [q. v,] by his wife Mary, 
daughter of Richard, lord Rich, He Avas 
admitted a pensioner of St. John’s Colle^, 
Cambridge, on 21 April 1553, but, owing to 
the pligious changes consoquent oh the 
cession of Queen Mary, he left the university 
without a degree soon after his admission. 
Accompanying his father in hi% exile, he 
turned to England soon after the aepesaion 
of Elizabeth. He afterwards entered public 
life, and the rest of his career was usefully de- 
voted to politics and the administration ^ a 
large estate. He was elected for the first tiibe 
to parliament for St. Albans on 11 Jan. 1562- ; 
156B ; he was returned for Trevena on 2 April 
1571 J he took his seat as ihember for tbo. 
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in^ortant constituency of Middlesex o'u 
8 May 1572^ and was re-elected to four later 
parliaments (23 Nov. 1685, 4 Feb. 1588-'!), 
7 Oct/ 1601, and 9 March 1603-4). 

Meanwbilb his fathe^^s death on ,9 Oct. 
1573 ha^ placed him in possession of large 
estates in Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Essex, 
and Somerset, but he lived chiefly at Lough- 
ton Hall, Essex, which he acquired through 
his wife, and devoted much time to the 
affairs of the county of Essex. He was 
high sheriff in 1687. He was appointed to 
the command of two hundred untrained men, 
forty har^uebusiers, and forty,, musketeers 
bf ESsex in the army which was raised in 
1^8 to resist the Spanish armada. Ho was 
hnidited in 1697. ^During the closing years 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign he, as a staunch 
protestant and loyal supporter of the queen’s 
government, was nominat^l to serve on 
many special commissions ror the trial of 
persons charged with high treason, including 
llr. William Parry (20 Feb. 1684-5), An- 
thony Babington (5 Sept. 168^, Patrick 
O’Cullen (21 Feb. 1692-3), many'Sesuits and 
suspected coiners (26 Sfarch 1593), and 
Valentine Thomas (22 July 1598)/ 

Wroth retained the favour of the govern- 
ment under Jame^ I. Oh 22 May 1603 t he 
new king grantea him a walkeVsHtp lii Walt- 
ham Forest for life, and 19 , 4 ?^b. next 
year he and others were tb see to 

the erjitioii of bridges river I^ea 

between Ilaclcney- and the 
king’s convenience wl^h liawJt^|/^ On 18 
and 19 July 1605 he I at 

his residence at Loug^W,id for two 

days. His estates in' ®sa,Cx,^yTie. greatly in- 
creased by the death of Frant^ Stonard, his 
father-in-law, ou 13 Sent. 1604. He was 
a juryman at the trial of Sir Walter Ralegh 
on 16 Sept. 1603, when through some mis- 
understanding ho incurred the displeasure 
of the attomoy^eneral (Edwauds, Ralegh^ 
i. 42Q). He was in the special commission 
of oyer and terminer for Middlesex issued 
16 Jan. 1605-6 for. the trial of Guy Fawkes 
and the great powder-plot conspirators. 

Wroth died^on 27 Jan. 1605-6, and was 
buried on the following day at Enfield. . His 
obsequies were , formally celebrated on 

SMarch.v 

.Sir Robert married Susan, daughter and 
l^iress of Francis Stonard of Loughton, 
through whom he acquired the estate o^. 
Loughton. He seems to have had at least 
four surviving sons: Sir Robert* (1676 P- 
i6GL4), who is noticed under his wito, Lady 
Mary Wroth ; John, who was admitted a 
student of r^he Inner Temple, 1596, was after- 
wards dei^ibed as a captain, and succeeded 


to Durrants ; Thomas ; and Henry, who is 
styled ‘ of Woodbury in' Herefordsliire-’ 

Sib Henky W'^koth {d, 1671), second son 
of Henry, Sir Robert’s youngest son, acquired 
some fame as a royalist during the civil wars, 
Avas a ‘pensioner* of Charles I, and was 
knighted at Oxford on 15 Sept. 1045. He 
compounded with the parliament for 60 /. 
(Ca/. Committee, for Compounding 1567). 
lie was granted land in Ireland and succeeded 
to Durrants on the death of his uncle John. 
In 1664 Sir Henry Wroth with a party of 
horse escorted Colonel John Hutchinson [q. v.] 
from the Tower of London on the road to 
Sandown Castle in Kent (^Afeinoirs of Colonel 
Hiitchinsoyi^ od. C. II. Firth, ii. 329). Sir 
Henry Wroth was a patron of Fuller, who 
dedicated to him his ‘Pisgah Sight,’ 1660. 
F uller often visited him at Durrants (Bailey, 
of Puller y p. 460). Tie died on 22 Sept. 
1671 . He married Anne (1632- 1677), daugh- 
ter of William, lord Maynard of \Vicklow. 
His second daughter .lane married in 1681 
William Henry Zuylestein, first earl of 
Rochford [q. v.] 

[iVIorant’s Essex, i. 162-/5 ; Visitation of Essex 
(Harl. 80 c.); Cooper’s Athenfo Cantabr. ii. 428, 
♦>34; Nichols’s Progresses; Rohinson's Enfield; 
Park’s Hampstead ; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. 
X. xi.; Davy’s MS. Suffolk Collections in Brit. 
Mus. Addit. MS. 191/56, If. 235-7.] S. L. 

WROTH, Sir THOMAS (1516-1573), 
politician, born in 1516, claimed as his an- 
cestor William de Wrotliam [q. v.], the judge, 
whose alleged descendant, John, was sheriff* 
of London in 1351 , lord ma^^or in 1361, and 
rex>resenied INIiddlesex in many parliaments 
of Edward Ill’s reign {OJficial lieturny i. 
170- 80). John’s son, Sir Thomas Wroth, 
married Maud, daughter and heir of Thomas 
Durant {d. 1348), who built Durrants in En- 
field, afterwards the. seat of the Wroth 
families. Robert Wroth, father of the sub- 
ject of this articl(3, was attorney of the duchy 
of Lancaster, and one of the commissioners 
appointed to iuqmire into Wolsey’s posses- 
sions in 1529. lie sat for Middlesex in the 
Reformation parliament (1529-35),and died 
in 1536, leaving issue by his wife Jane, 
daughter of Sir Tliomas Hawte, four sons 
and two daughters. 

Thomas, the eldest son, was a ward of the 
king, and was educated at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, but seems to have taken 
no degree, and in 1536 was admitted student 
of Grays Inn. On 4 Oct. of that year the 
right of his wardship and marriage was 
granted to Cromwell {Let tern and Papers^ 
xi; 943 [ 6 ]). In 1539 Sir Richard mch. 
(afterwards first Baron Rich) [q. v.] paid 
C?romwell three hundred marks jfor the right 
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of disposing of ^^Voth in marriage, and then 
provided for his third daughter, Mary, by 
betrothing her t o Wrotli. AV'roth was granted 
livery of his lands on 24 April 1510, and in 
that and the following year Rich secured 
for his daughter’s husband the manors of 
Highbury (forfeited by Cromwell) and of 
Boyinondhall, Ilortfordsliire, and lands in 
Ch(*shunt, Wormley, and Enfield, belonging 
to various dissolved monasteries {Letters ] 
ftfid Papersy xiv. ii. 824, xv. 618 [0], 788 ; 
[(54:, XVI. 727). On 18 Dec. 1544 Wroth j 
was returiK'd to parliament as one of the i 
knights of the shire for Middlesex, and in 
the following year, through Cranmer’s in- 
tluence, it is said, was appointed gentleman 
of t he chamber to Prince Edward. Tie re- 
t a ined that post during Edward Vi’s ndgn, wjis 
knighted on 22 Feb. 1546-7, and was one of 
the young king’s principal favourites. In 
Septtunber 1547 be was sent to the Protector 
in Scotland with Edward’s letters congratu- 
Liting him on his victory at Pinkie, and in 
duly 1548 was one of the witnesses against 
llisliop (lardiner for his sermon in St. Paul’s. 
He probably represented Middlesex in the 
parliament that sat from 1517 to 1552, but 
tlie returns are wanting. After S(unerset’s 
fall Wrolli was on 15 (Jet. 1549 a])pomted 
one of the four principal gentlemen of the 
privy chamber, his tidelitv to Warwi(.‘k’s in- 
t<*rests being secured by doubling the ordi- 
nary salary of 50/. (Jn 24 July 1550 he was 
grant twl the manors of Dardfield, (’higwell, 
and W'est Ham in J^ssox ( Val. State Papers^^ 
Dom. 1547-80, p. 28, Addenda, 1547- (55, p. 
412), and on 14 A])ril 1551 he was made 
loint lord lieutenant with Paget of Middle- 
Si?\. On 29 X(»v. following he was present 
at thr disputation on the Sacranunit ludd in 
(.V*cir.s houses (Dixon, Church Hist, iii, 888). 
HoiiuTset’s second fall brought. Wroth further 
grants; on 22 Jan. 1551 2, the day of the 
l*rol(!ctoi*’s execution, he was sent to Sion 


of all the courts,* especially the new courts 
of augmentations, first-fruits and tenths, and 
wards (Lit, Pemains of Edward VI ^ pp. 403, 
499-601). In December 1552 he was placed 
on a further commission for the recoveiy of 
the king’s debts, and in the same year was 
one of the ‘ adventurers * in the voyage to 
Morocco (Hakluyt, ii. ii. 8; cf. art. Wynd- 
iiAM, Thomas, 1510P-1653). 

Wroth was until July 1553 in close at- 
tendance upon Edward VI, who is said to 
have died in his arms. He signed the king’s 
letters patent limiting the crown to Lady 
Jane Grey, but apparently took no overt 
part in Northumberland’s insurrection. He 
I was sent to the Tower on 27 July, but was 
I soon released. In .lanuary 1563-4, however, 
j when Suffolk was meditating his second 
j rising, Lord John Grey had an interview 
with Wroth, and urged liim to join. Gardiner 
proposed his arrest on the 27th, but Wroth 
escape^d to the continent. For this ^tep he 
is said to have obtained royal licence, wnich 
was probably due to flie intercession of his 
father-in-law, Lord ilich(C4row. Queen Jane^ 
p. 184 ; CaL State Papers^ Dom. 1547-80, p. 
57). He remained abroad during the rest 
of Mary’s reign, principally at Strasburg and 
Frankfort, giving material help to the pro- 
testant exiles. Immediat^ on Elizabeth’s 
accession be returned to England, and on 
29 Dec. J668 was elected Imight of the shire 
I for Middlesex, which he again repfcsented 
I in tlie parliament of 1562-i On 21 Aug. 

I 1559 he was appointed commissioner to visit 
the dioceses of Ely and Norwich. In June 
1562 he was hominated a special commis- 
sioner to consult with the lord-dex>uty on 
the government of Ireland (instructions in 
Lambeth MS, 614, ff. 143, 145, 149), but 
does not seem to have gone to Dublin till 
Ftibruary 15(f3-4 ; he was recalled at his own 
request in August. In 1569 he was com- 
missioner for musters in Middlesex and for 


Jlnu.se to rex)ort on tliu number and ages of 
lli(‘ duke’s sons, daughters, and servants, 
and on 7 Juno following was give-na twenty- 
one years’ lease of Sion. This he is said to 
liave surrendered on an assurance that Ed- 
ward designed it for some public cliarity. 
In 1552, and again in 1553, he was one of 
the (•(nnmissioiiers for the lord-lieutenancy 
of M'uldlesex, and in February 1662-3 he 
WMs again knight of the shire for Middlesex 
in hkl ward’s last parliament . He was not a 
member of the privy council, but was one of 
t lio>e wliom Edward VI prox)osed in March 
1551 -2 to ‘ call into commission,’ his name 
appearing on th^ committees of the council 
which were to execute penal laws and pro- 
clamiitious and to examine into the ^ state 


the lord-lieutenancy of London, and on 
1 Sept. 1571 was sent to take an inventory 
of Norfolk’s goods in the Charterhouse* 
AVroth died on 9 Get. 1573. He left 
issue by his wife Mary Rich six or seven 
sons and tliree or four daughters. The eldest 
son, Sir Robert (1540 P-il 696) [q.v.], suc- 
ceeded him. The second son, Thomas, was 
admitted student of the Inner Temple in 
November 1564 (Cooke, Admissions^ p. 66), , 
and was Lent reader in 1601, being fined 20/. 
for neglecting to read his lecture (Irmer 
Temple Iteeordsy i. 440, 442). He acquired 
wealth in the practice of the law, and settled 
at lUundenhall, Boxley, Kent, where he died 
in 1610. He married Joan, second daughter 
and heir of John or Thomas Bulmer or Bui- 
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man, and left, besides other issue, Sir Tho- 
mas Wroth (1684-10^2) [q.v.]and Sir Peter 
Wroth {d, 1644), a member of the Inner 
Temple and ^ a gentleman of great learning, 
from whoso collections’ Collinson derived 
the account of the family printed in his 
‘ Somerset,’ and whose grandson John even- 
tually succeeded to the Somerset x>roperty. 

► j^Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, vola. xiv. 
XVI. ; Acts of the Privy Council, ed. Djisenl, 
1647-75; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1547-80, 
and Addenda, 1647-66, and Foreign, 1563-8; 
Hatfield MSS. vol. i. ; Official Ileturn of Memb. 
of Pari,; Chron. Queen Jane and Grey friars’ 
Chron. (Camden Soe.) ; Lit. hem. of Edward VI 
(Eoxburghe Club) ; Inner Temple Eecords, 
1808, passim; F’ostex’*a Peg. of Gray’s Inn; 
StrypeVWorks (general in(l(‘x); ihirnot’s Hist, 
of the Reformation, ed. Pocock ; Gough’s Index 
to Parker Society’s publications ; Dixon’s Hist, 
of the Church of England, iii. 261-2, 261, 388; 
Lansd. MS. 156, f. 312 5; Ilarl. MS. 2218, If. 
23 5-^5 5; Cotton MS. Julius F. x. 18; Addit. 
MSS. 6524 f. 207 5. 1^79 ff. 224^5 ; Todd s Cat. 
MSS. Lambeth ; Visitations of London, ii, 373-4, 
of Essex, i, 132, 330, and of Somerset, p. 147 
(Harl. Soc.) ; ColUnson’s Somerset, passim (gene- 
ral index, 1898); Morant’s Essex, i, 162-4, ii. 
619; Hasted’s Kent; IToare’s Modern Wilts, 
vol. iii. ‘Downton,’ p. 44; Drake’s Blackheath, 
1886, p. XXV ; Davy’s Suffolk Collections (Drit. 
Mus. Addit. MS, 19166, f. 266); Cooper’s Athenie 
Cantabr. i. 321-2, 661, and' authorities there 
citod.L A. F. F. 

WROTH, ^ Sir T1I0MAS"(1684-1^^ 
parliamentarian and author, Cjldei^t son of 
Thomas Wroth {d, 1610) and/griuid son of 
Sir Thomas Wroth (1516-l673^“i[q. v.], was 
born in London, and baptised at St. Ste- 
phen’s, Coleman Street, qU 5 May 1584. 
lie matriculated as a commoner from Glou- 
cester Hall (afterwards Worcester College), 
Oxford, on 1 July 1600, but was afterwards 
described as ^ sometime scholar to the x^rin- 
eipal ’ of Broadgates Hall, to the rebuilding 
of which he contributed 40^. in 1620 (Mac- 
XEAKE, Pembroke ColL Oxf, Hist. Soc. p. 
147). He left the university without a de- 
gree, and in November 1606 was entered 
with his brother (Sir) Peter as a student at 
the Inner Temple (Cooke, Admtesione, p 
175). He was knighted on 14 Oct. 1613, 
and, having inherited a considerable portion 
of his father’s wealth, he purchased the 
Somerset estates of his cousin, Sir Robert 
Wroth (1576-1614), when they were sold 
to pay his debts. The chief of these were 
the manors of Newton and Pet^erton Park, 
of which his great-grandfather Robert had 
been appointea forester by Ilenty VII, and 
which his grandfather Sir Thomas had pur- 
chased of Edward VI in 1560. Petherton 
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Park became the seat of his branch of the 
family, and for the rest of his life Wroth was 
associated with Somersetshire politics. 

Wroth employed his leisure in literary 
pursuits, and in 1620 published ^ The De- 
struction of Troy, or tho Acts of ^Kneas, 
translated out of the second booke of the 
yEneads of Virgil . . London, 4to. It is 
dedicated to Sir Robert Sidney, first earl 
of Leicester [q. v.], and bound up with the 
British Museum copy is Wroth’s ‘ Abortive 
of an Idle Hour, or a Centurie of Epigrams,’ 
also printed in London, 1620, 4to. Wroth’s 
only otlier literary efforts were his account 
of ills wife Margaret, who died of a fever at 
Petherton I^ark on 14 Oct. 1635, and was 
buried on 11 Nov. in St. Stephen’s, Coleman 
Street, London. It is printed in the Duke 
of Manchester’s ‘ Court and Society from 
Elizabeth to Anne’ (i. 343 sqq.); his ‘sad 
encomium ’ upon her was separately printed 
in 1(535 (luondon, 4to) (ef. CoixiEU, Pibi, 
Arc, of English Lit, ii. 547-8). 

Wroth’s wife was daughter of Richard 
Rich of Leighs in F]sscx, and sister of 
Sir Nathaniel Rich ^q. v.], the colonial 
pioneer (cf. SriTir, Hist, of Virginia^ 1747, 
p. 182) ; and this connection and his friend- 
ship with the first Earl of Leicester, a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Comx)any, led Wroth to 
associate himself with colonial enteiprise. 
ilo was a subscriber to the Virginia Com- 
pany in 1609, and during 1621-4 was a 
prominent member of the Warwick party, 
in opposition to Sir Edwin Sandys [q^. v.] 
He voted in favour of the surrender ot the 
original charter in October 1623, and was 
one of those included in James I’s new 
grant of 15 July 1624 (C«/. State Papers^ 
Amer. and West Indies, 1574-1660, pp. 50, 
53, 404, 440, Addenda, 1574 4664, No. 131). 
On 3 N*ov. 1620 he became a member of the 
council for New lOngland, and subsequently, 
on 25 June 1653, was made a commissioner 
for the government of the Bermudas. 

In domestic politics Wroth joined the op- 
position to the king, and he represented 
Bridgwater in the parliament ot 1627-8# 
In September 1635 the government seized a 
letter from him in wliich he bewailed the 
condition of the chux’ch, and hinted at re- 
sistance ‘usque ad sanguinis eff usionera ’ 
{CaL State Papers^ Dom, 1635, pp. 377-8). 
He served as sheriff of Somersetshire in 
1639-40, and was therefore excluded from 
the Short parliament ; but he again repre- 
sented Bridgwater in the Long parliament, 
which met in November 1040. In 1642 was 
published ‘ A Speech spoken by Sir Thomas 
Wroth . . . upon his delivery of a Petition 
from . . . Somerset, 25 Feb. 1641-2,’ Lon- 
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don, 4to. Gradually inclininjj towards the 
views of the independents, AV roth retained 
his seat in the Long parliament through all 
its vicissitudes, and on 3 Jan. 1647- 8 moved 
the famous resolution that Charles I should 
be impeaclied and the kingdom settled with- 
out him (Gakdinek, Civil IFar, iv. 50). lie 
took the ‘ engagement ’ in 1649, and was one 
of the judges a])pointed to try the king, but 
he attemdod only one session (Nohle, 
cideSj ii. 339 40). In June following he was 
thanked l)y parliament for suppressing the 
levellers in Somerset. AVroth does not ap- 
pear to have sat in the parliaments of 1653 
and 1651, but on IJO Oet. 1656 was again 
returned for Bridgwater, which he is said 
to have repre.scnt(!(l in llichard Cromwell’s 
parliament of 1058-9, and for which he cer- 
tainly sat ill the Convention parliament of 
1660. Ilis petition for pardon (O//. aSYuYc 
Papers^ Dorn. 1660 -1, p. 9) w^as ap])arently 
granted (hut cf. ih, 1661-2, p. 57), and 
Wroth lived in retirement until his death, 
aged 88, at Pot ho rt on Park on 1 1 July 1672. 
llis will was proved on 24 Aug. following. 

He left no issue by his wife Margaret, and 
di^ not marry again, his estates passing to his 
great-nephew, 8ir .Fohn Wroth, second baro- 
net {d, 1074), son of 8ir John AVrotli, first 
baronet (d, 1664), a royalist who fought 
with distinction at New bury, and was created 
a baronet in 1660, and grandson of Sir 
Thomas’s brother, Sir I'oter AVroth. The 
baronetcy became ('xtinct on tlie death of 
Sir John Wroth, third baronet, on 27 June 
1722. 

Stilt e Papers, Dorn, nnd Amor, and West. 
Indies, 1574-1 G60 ; Commons’ Journals ; Official 
Return Memb. of I’firl. ; Wood’s Atliena\ ed. 
Bliss, iii. 514-10 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500- 
1714; Nobles Regicides, ii. 339-40; List of 
Sheriffs, 1898 ; Iririor Ternplo Records, i, 440, 
442: Harl. MwS, 2218, f. 24 h\ A«ldif. MS. 
10279, ff. 224-5; Visitation of Somerset, 1623 
(Harl. Soc.), p. 147 ; Sir Thomas Phillips’s Visi- 
tation of iSomcrscl ; Colliimon’s Hist, of Somer- 
set, iii. G2-8() ; Visitation of London (Harl. 
Soc.), ii. 378-4 ; I’ark’s Hi.st. of Hampstead, p. 
116; Davy’s Suffolk Collections (Addit. MS. 
19156, f. 257); Hunter’s Chorus Vatiim in 
Addit. MS. 2449, f. 4G2 ; Burke’s Extinct 
Baronetcies ; Brown’s Oenesi.s H.S.A. ; Gardiner's 
Civil War, iv. 50; Wroth’s Works, and au- 
thorities cited in text.] A. P. P. 

AVROTH, WILLIAM (1576?^1042), 
AVelsh nonconformist, was born about 1576 
in the neighbourhood of Abergavenny. lie 
was of good family, and on 27 Nov. 1590 
matriculated at Oxford from Now Inn Hall. 
On 18 Feb. 1595-6 ho graduated B.A. from 
Christchurch, and on 26 June 1605 M. A, 
from Jesus College. In 1611 ho was pre- 


sented by Sir Edward Lewis of Vm to 
rectory of Llau Facbes, Monmoutbshtr^, to^ 
wljicli was added in 1613 that 6f Llatifl<« 
hangel Koggietfci hard by. About 1620 the 
suddeijL death of a friend made a deep im« 
pression upon him, and he became renowned 
as an earnest preacher and a zealous puritauv 
So large was the concourse of folk wnpeame 
to hear him that he frequently preocncMl in 
the churchyard; he visited other districtSi 
and was especially in request at BristoL 
Ilis zeal led to his bein^ summoned in 1635 . 
before the court of high commission; the 
ease, however, was not promptly dealt with, 
for in 1637 Wroth was still reckoned * re- 
fractory,’ tliotigh in 1638 ho bad made some 
kind of submission. In November 1639, 
having resigned (or , been ejected from) lus 
living, be formed at Llan Faches, with the 
aid of Henry Jessey [q. v.] and Walter Gra- 
de )ck [q.v.], the first separatist church in W ales, 
of which he was chosen pastor. He died in 
the early part of 1642. ^ Cradock, in a ser- 
mon preached before the*Iouse of Commons 
in 1646, speaks of Wroth as ‘ that blessed 
apostle of South Wales,’ and quotes, in illus- 
tration of hi's pastoral diligence, a saying 
of his * that there . .was not one person in his 
congregation whose spiritual estate he did 
not fully know.''; . 

[Fosters Alnmm 03;:on. 1500-1714; Ress’s 
Hist, of Protestant' llonconformity in Wales ; 
liaud’s Works, Volf V. passim; Life of Jlonry 
Jessey.] • . ... J. E. L. 

WROTHAM, WILLIAM nti {d. 1217L 
judge, was the **gjriMidson of Geoffrey do 
Wrotham df^^Baadfeuvillej near AVrotham 
in Kent, a domestic servant of several arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, including Hubert 
Walter [see IIubeut], who gave him lands 
near Wrotham, Kent. By his wife, Maud* 
de Cornhill, Geoffrey was father of William 
de Wrotham {d, 1208?), 'Who was sheriff of 
Devonshire in 1198-9, acted as justiciar in 
the reigns of Richard I and John, and' 
married Muriel de Lydd. As he survived; 
until about 1208, it is difficult to distinguish. , 
him from bis son, but apparently it was the. 
son who was enstos of the stanneries df 
I Devonshire and Cornwall from 1 199 to 1918^ 
(Madox, Jlisfoty of the Jsuvchegtier^ iu 182), . 
and appears in 1204 as one of the bailiffs of 
the seaports and of the fifteenth of ineir^^ 
chandise, and in 1205 as one of the 
^custodos galearum.’ On 80 Sept. 1206 
he was acting as custodian, with^ Hugh^ 
of AA^ells, ^^f the temporalities of tael 
bishopric of Bath and the abbey of QiastOllv 
bury (^JRoL Pat, p. 57 6); and on 4 Feb-' 1206* 
j he was appointed to inquire into the 
j administration of the borough of Lohddht 
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{MoU Clam* P* 64). On 25 June of the 
eame year he was custodian of the tempo- 
ralities of the bishopric of Winchester (26. 
p.73ft). He was also forester of the counties 
of Somerset and Dorset, and later of Somerset 
and Bxmoot. He was a canon of Wells in 
1204^ and in the same year became archdea- 
con of Taunton (Lb NEViiJ, Fastis ed. Hardy, 

i. 166)^ Soon after he received the churches 
of Warden in Sheppejr and East Mailing 
in ]^nt. Le Neve, misreading *Taiit^ for 
*.Oant/ makes Wijotham archdeacon of Can- 
terbury in 1206. He paid two thousand 
three hundred marks for the king’s favour 
in 1208, and he seems to have held the 
office of warden of the seaports during most 
of John’s reign (see Rot, Claus, passim). 
He was constantly with the king in 1209- 
1210 and 1212-13, and is mentioned by 
Roger of Weiidovor as one of John’s ad- 
visers during the time of the interdict. He 
must have left the country during the war 
at the end of the^reign, but was permitted 
by Henry III to return in' safety in 1217. 
ite died in that year, being succeeded by his 
nephew and heir, Richard ’ de Wrotham 
(Rot* Clam, i. 3o2-3)* His chief grants of 
land were in Somerset, and, according to the 
pedigrees given in Collin^m, be was ancestor 
of the Wroth or Wrothe family, a name said 
to be a contraction of Wrotham [cf. art. 
WnoTH, Sir TitoMAs, 15|6-1673]. 

[Hot. Pat., Rot. and Rot. Char- 

tanim (Record Comm. Hist. 
Exchequer ; Roger Wenabyer, Paris, 

ii. 533, -Walter of Coventry. (Rolls Her.); 

OoUinson’s Somerset, iii. (see general 

index, 1898); List of 1898 ; Foss’s 

Lives of the Judges.) W. E. R. 

WROTTESLEY, Sir JOHN, second 
Baroit WROXTB8r.Bir (1798-1867), was born 
at Wrottesley Hall in Staffordshire on 6 Aug. 
1798. 

His father, Sir John Wrottesley, first 
Baron Wrottesley (1771-1841), born on 
4 Oct. 1771, was the eldest son of Major- 
general Sir John Wrottesley, bart. (1744- 
1787), by his wife Frances (d. 1828), daughter 
Sir \Villia;m Courtenay, first viscount 
Courtenay (rL 1702). lie was a descendant 
of Sir Walter Wrottesley [q. v.], was ad- 
mitted to Westminster school on 31 Jan. 
1782, and served in Holland and France 
during the revolutionary war as an officer 
in the ISth lancers. On 2 March 1799 he 
was returned to parliament for Lichfield^ in 
the whig interest. He was , re-elected iii^ 
1802, but in 1808 was defeated. On 23 J uly 
1625 he was returned for Staffordshire, and 
after the passage of the Reform Act in 1832 
he continued to sit for the southern division 


I of the county until 1837, when, his seatr 
being endangered by the decline of the 
whig interest, he was advanced to the House 
of Lords on 11 July 1838 with the title of 
Baron Wrottesley of Wrottesley. He was 
a good practical farmer, and his lands at 
Wrottesley were furnished with the latest 
improvements in agricultural machinery. 
While in parliament ho procured the exemp- 
tion of draining tiles from duty. He died 
at Wrottesley on 16 March 1841, and was 
buried in the ancestral vault at Tettenhall 
church on 24 March. He was twice mar- 
ried: first, on 23 .Tan. 1795, to Caroline, 
eldest daughter of Charles Bennet, fourth 
earl of Tankerville. By* her he had five 
sons and three daughters. She died on 
7 March 1818, and ho married, secondly, on 
19 May 1819, Julia (d, 29 Sept. 1860), 
daughter of John Conyers of Copt Hall, 
Essex, and widow of Captain .Tohn Astley 
Bennet, R.N., brother ot Wrottesley’s first 
wife. By her he had no issue {Gent, Mag. 
1841, i. 650; Gukyille, Memoirs, 1888, in. 
9, 13). 

His eldest son, .John, was admitted to 
Westminster school on 22 .Jan. 1810. He 
left in 1814, and matriculated from Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 15 May 1816, graduating 
B.A. in 1819 and M. A. in 1823. He entered 
Lincoln’s Inn on 19 Nov. 1819, and was 
called to the bar in 1823. Ho joined the 
committee of the Society for Diffusing Useful 
Knowledge, of which he continued a member 
until his death. While practising as an 
equity lawyer he settled at Blackheath, 
where between 1829 and 1831 he built and 
fitted up an astronomical observatory. He 
especially devoted himself to observing the 
positions of certain fixed stars of the sixth 
and seventh magnitudes. He took ten 
observations of each star, a task which 
occupied him from 9 May 1831 till 1 July 
1835. In 1836 he presented his ‘ Catalogue 
of the Right Ascensions of 1318 Stars’ to 
the Royal Astronomical Society, -which he 
had assisted to found in 1820, and of which 
he was secretary from 1831 to 1841, and 
president from 1841 to 1843. Tho society 
printed tho ‘ Catalogue ’ in their ^ Memoirs ^ • 
in 1838, and presented Wrottesley with 
their gold modal on 8 Feb. 1 839. On 29 April 
1841 he was elected a fellow of tlie Royal 
Society. 

After his father’s death in 1 811 Wrottesley 
transferred his observatory to Wrottesley, 
imd provided it with an equatorial of 129 
inches focal length by 7^ inches aperture. 
In 1842 and 1854 he issued two supple^ 
mentary catalogues of stars (Memoirs of the 
Royal Astron, 00 c, vol’s. xii. and xxiii.) Ta 
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1851 he publisluul in tho * Pliilosophieal 
Traneactionfi ^ of the Uoyal Society a paper 
* On the llesults of Periodical Observations i 
of nineteen Stars favourably situated for I 
the Investigation of Parallax/ and in 18(5 1 J 
in the ^ Memoirs of the Koval Astronomical . 
Society ’ a * Catalogue of the l^>silions and ■ 
Distances of Double Stai's ’ (voh \xix.) ; 

Wrottesley servtul on several royal com- j 
missions of a seientilic nature, and was one , 
of the original poor-law corninissioners, j 
]>ublisliing in 18-U, in conjunction with 1 
Charles Hay (^aineroii [q. v.] and John i 
'Wolsiord Cowell, * Two Deports on the Poor : 
IjSWS ’ (liondoii, Svo). In 1858 he called 
jittention in the House of Lords to Lieute- 
nant Matthew Fontaine Maiirv’s scheme of 
meteorological observations ami discoveries, 
and advocated tlie ]>olicy of encouraging 
merchant captains to ketq) meteorological 
records of Avinds and currents during their 
voyages, a project Avhicli has since been 
extensively adopted by the board of trade. 
Wrottesley’s speech on this subject xvns 
puViVished (LoTvdon, ftvoV In November 
l8oi- he succeeded William Parsons, third 
earl of llosse [q. v.], as presidt*nt of the 
Uoyal Society, a post which he resigned in 
1857. Tn 1800 he Avas elected president of 
the British Association, .and on July 
received the degree of D.C.L. from the 
university of Oxford. He died at Wrottes- 
ley on l?7 Oct. 1867. On l?8 July 1821 ho 
married Sophia Flizabeth (d, 18 Jan. 1880), 
third daugnter of Thomas Oitfard of Obil- 
lington in Staflbrdshiro. Hy lier he had 
five sons and tAvo daughtfirs. His two 
youngest sons -Henry and Cameron— fell 
in action. He Avas succeeded by his eldest 
son Arthur, third baron Wrottesl('y. 

Besides the ‘(Catalogues’ already men- 
tioned, Wrottesley Avas the author of ; 
1. ^Thoughts on Government and Legisla- 
tioHr/ London, 1850, 8vo ; German translat ion, 
by (3^. F, Stedefeld, Berlin, 1 860, Hvo. 2. ‘ An 
Addre^ on the Ueceiit Ap])lication of thci 
.Spectrum Analysis to Astronomical Phe- 
^ nomena,’ Wolverhampton, 1865, 8vo. He 
compiled a treatise on navigation for the 
■ ‘ Library of Useful Knowledge,’ issued undt^r 
the auspieos of the Society for Diffusing 
Useful Knowledge in the series on ‘ Natural 
Philosophy ’ (1854, vol. iii.) He also contri- 
buted many ]>a])ers to tlie ‘ Memoirs ’ and 
‘ Monthly Notices ’ of tlie Uoyal Astro- 
, nomical Society, and furnished a paper ‘ Gn 
the Application of the Calculus of Proba- 
bilities to the Results of Measurements of 
the Positions and Distances of Double Stars’ 
in the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the Royal Society 


[Monthly Notices of the Royal Astron. Soc. 
1868, xxviii, 64-8 ; Proceedings of the Royal 
8oc. 1867-8, vol. xvi. pp. Ixiii-ixiv; Gout Mag. 
1867, ii. 820 ; Burk«» Peerage ; Simms’s Biblio- 
theca Stafford. 1894; Welch’s Alumni West- 
monast. J 852 ; Barker’s and Stennixig’s West- 
minster School Keg. 1892; Foster’s ♦ Alumni 
Oxon. 1715-1886; Official Return of Members 
of Parlijimrnt ; Allibone’s Diet, of £ngl. Lit.; 
Stcdeftld’s Ueber die natural istische Aiitfassung 
der Kiigliindtsr vom Staat uml vomChristenthum, 
Berlin, 1869; Records of Lincoln’s Inn, 1890, 
ii. 85. 1 K 1. a 

WROTTESLEY, Hm WALTER {d. 

I 1478), captain of Calais, was eldest sou of 
Hugh Wrottesley (d, 1464) and his ’wife 
’.rhomasine, daughter of Sir John Gresley ;of 
' DrakelaAv. The family, whose name se^ms 
i originally to liave been Vei'don, had been 
sf-ttled at Wrottesley in Staffordshire for 
! many centuries, the first to adopt the name 
Wrottesley being William de Verdon, who 
succeeded to the manor in 1199, and died in 
1242 (see the elaborate history of the family 
in the course of publication in the Genealo^ 
f/isty vols. XV. XVI. et seq.) Walter was a 
lirm adherent of Warwick ‘ the king-maker,’ 
and on 7 Nov. 1460 he was appointed sheriff 
of Staffordshire. Apparently ho held the 
office for the usual term, undisturbed by the 
Auirying fortnnt?s of the party. On 26 Jan. 
1461-2 he is styled a ‘king’s knight,’ and 
was granted the manors of Ramsham 4|nd 
I’enpole, Dorset, formerly belonging to Wil- 
liam Neville, earl of Kent. Grants of the 
manors of (^lyntc, Hondeswortb, arid Mere 
in Staffordshire, formerly belonging to the 
Lancastrian James Butjor, earl of Wiltshire 
[q. V.], soon followed, and on 14 June 1463 
VV rottesley was one of those to whom War- 
wick was allowed to alienate manors and 
castles, alt hough their reversion might belong 
to the crown. Wrottesley joined Warwick 
in his iittemjit to overththw the Woodvilles, 
and when in 1471 the* king-maker restored 
Henry VI, Wrottesley AVas put in command 
of Calais, a stronghold of the Nevilles. After 
AVarwick’s defeat and death at Baniet on 
14 April, Wrottesley surrendered Calais to 
bklward IV on condition of a free pardon* 
lie died in 1478,^and is said to have been 
buried in Greyfriars Clliurch, London. By 
, Ills wife Jane, daughter of William Baron 
of Reading, he left two sons — Richard, who 
succeeded him, and was sheriff of Stafford- 
shire in 1492-3; and William’ — and three 
daughters. Ilia descendant, Sit Walter Wrot- 
tesley («?. 1669)^ was‘ created a baronet on 
30 Aug. 1642, an^ the, seventh t>aronet. Sir 
Richard Wrottesley {d. .1709)’, dean of Wor-- 
cester, was grapdfatber of * John, first baron 
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Wrottesley [see Weottbslby, John, second 
Ba»pk]. 

[The history of - the Wrottesley family in tho 
Genealogist only extends (1900) to the fourteenth 
century. See also Hist. MSS. Comm. 4tli Rep. 
App, pp. 339, 341 ; see also lllack’s Cat. Ash- 
moleariMSS. ; Addit, MSS. 5524 f. 223 5, 29005 
f. 1645; Cal. Patent Rolls Edward IV, vol. i. 
passim; Warkworth's Chron. (Camden Soc.), p. 
19; Paston Letters, ii. 37; Lists of Sheriffs, 
1898; Fabyan’s Chron.; Shaw’s Staffordshire, 
ii. 205; Simms’s Hi hi. Staflbrdiensis ; Oman’s 
Warwick the Kingmaker; Burke’s lVerag<.‘, 
1899.] A. F. P. 

WROUGHTON, HICIIAKD (1748- 
1822), actor, born in 1748, was bred as a 
surgeon in Bath, and made occasional ap- 
pearances on the stage of that city. lie came 
to London, followed by a young milliner 
who had fallen in lovo with him, who nursed 
him through a severe illness, and whom he 
married. Ilis first appearance was made at 
Co vent Garden on 24 Sept. 1708 ali Za]>hiia 
in ‘Mahomet,’ and not apparently in Alta- 
mont in the ‘Fair .Penitent* (acted on the 
12th), as all his biographers say. He was 
seen during the season as Trossel in ‘Ri- 
chard HI,’ Nerestan in ‘ Zdra,’ Croon in j 
‘ Medea,’ Altamont, for his benefit^ on 4 May 
1709, and George B^arnwell. He was slow 
in ripening, and his early performances gave 
little promise. By dint; of sheer hard work j 
he developed, however, intq a good actor, j 
During the seventeen years in which lie re- 
mained at Covent Garden he played tho 
principal parts in cpmedy .and many impor- 
tant characters in tragedy , and romantic 
drama. These included Dick iii the ‘ Miller 
of Mansfield,’ Frederick in the ‘Miser,’ Poly- 
doro in the ‘ Orphan,’ Cyrus, Moneses in | 
‘Tamerlane,’ Claudio in ‘Measure for Mea- I 
sure,’ Guiderius, Colonel Briton in thp ] 
‘Wonder,’ Marcus ‘Cato,’ Theodosius, 
Colonel Tamper in ‘Deuce is in him,’ Flo- 
rizel in ‘ Winter’s Tdlp,’ Bonario in ‘ Vol- 
pone,’ Sebastian in ‘Twelfth Night,’ Buck- j 
ingham in ‘Henry VtlE,’ Bellamy in ‘Sus- ! 
picious Husband,’ liiclimond in ‘ Richard III,’ ; 
Younger Worthy in ‘ Love’s Last Shift,’ l.iord 
Hardy in ‘ Funeral,’ Poins, J)olabella in ‘ All 
for Love,’ Myrtle in ‘Conscious Lovers.’ In 
the summers of 1772^1773, and subsequent 
years he was in , Liverpool, where he played, 
with other parts, L^r, King John, Henry V, 
Antony in ‘ Love foirLove,^Ronioo, Othello, 
Leontes, and Xiord Townly. Back at Co vent 
Garden, he was jaepn |t8 Flaminius in ‘Herod 
and, Mariamne,’ Shore jp. ‘Jane Shore/ 
Alonzo in the ^ Revrii^ge,’ Phocion in ‘Grecian 
Daughter,’ Laertes,; Pedro in ‘ Much Ado 
al^ut Nothiag/ Oal^ly in ‘ JejalojCis Wife,' 


J uba in ‘ Cato,’ Aimwell in ‘ Beaux’ Strata- 
gem,’ Lord Randolph in ‘ Douglas,’ Lovemore 
in ‘ Way to keep him/ Bassanio, Amphitryon,' 
Castalio in the • Orphan/ Fainall in ‘ Way 
of the World,’ Romeo, Sir George Airy, 
Henry V, Hotspur, Kitely, Banquo, Ford, 
Tancred, Archer, Lear,' Young Mirabel, 
Otliollo, Charles I, Wellborn in f New Way 
to pay Old Debts,’ Jaftier, Proteus in ‘Two 
Gentlemen of Verona/ ^arnley, lachimo, 
Truewitin ‘ iSilentWom an,’ Colonel Standard, 
Kvander, Plain Dealer, and Apemantus. 

Among very many original part a which 
Wroughton enact (;d at Covent (iarden,only 
the following call for^ mehtion : Prince 
Henry in ‘Henry II, King of Kngland/ % 
Bancroft or Mount fort, on i May 1773 ; Lord 
Lovemore in Kenrick’s ‘Duellist ’ on 20 Nov. 
EliduniR in Mason’s ‘ Caractaens’ on 6 Dec. 
1770 ; l^arl of Somerset in ‘ Sir Thomas Over- 
bury,’ altered from Savage by Woodfall, 

1 Feb. 1777 ; Douglas in Hannah More’s 
‘ Percy,’ 10 Dec. Inis was one of Wrough- 
ton’s be.-^t parts. About this time he seems 
to have joined Arnold in the proprietorship 
of Sadler’s \\' ells, but he sold his share some 
twelve years later in 1790. Ho continued at 
Covent Garden as Orlando in Hannah More’s 
‘Fatal Falsehood/ 0 May 1778; Sir George 
Touchwood in Mrs. Cowley’s ‘ Belle’s Strata- 
g(mi/ 22 Feb. 1780; Raymond in Jephsbn’s 
‘Count of Narbonne/ 17 Nipv. 1781, and’ 
Don Carlos in Mrs. Cowley’s ‘Bold Stroke 
for a Husband/ 25 Feb. 1783. 

In 1780-7 Wroughton disappeared frori\ 
the bills, his parts at Covent Garden bojtig 
assigned to barren, and on 29 Sept, 1787, ' 
as Douglas in ‘ Percy/ he made his first ap- 
pearance at Drury Lane. For the time being 
he replaced John Palmer (1742 ? 1798) [q-v.J, 
but he practically remained at Drury 
for tho rest of his career. He played with 
the Drury Lane company at the Haymarket^ 
in 1792-3 Charles Surface, Clerimont, and 
other parts, and at Drury Lane enlarged" his'V 
repertory by many new characters, inmuding - 
the Ghost in ‘ Hamlet’ and Hamlet himself^ 
King in ‘ Henry I V ’ and in ‘ Richard III,’ Art-^ 
I tonio in ‘Merchant of Venice,’ the Stranget ' 
in ‘Douglas,’ Leontes, Jaqjies, Careless in, 
‘Double Dealer,’ Jaques, Tullns Aafidiui^j^.’ 
MacdniF, Moody in ‘ Country Girl,’ Sciolt0>j> 
Belarius, Kent and Edgar in ‘ Lear/ Sir Pete^;, 
Teazle, and Leonato. Most conspic^ldua 
among his original characters were 
in Bertie Greathead’s ‘ Regent/* Apiry,; 
1788 ; Polycarp in Cumberland’s 
26 Jan. 1/89; Periander to the Ariadue of^ 
Mrs. Siddonsjn Murphy’s ‘Rival Siat^/ 
18 March 179.^; Charles Ratclifie in 
beriand’s ‘Jew/ 8 April 1794 f 
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<5alotti ill ‘ Emilia Galotti,’ translated^ by 
l^hompson from Lessing, t?8 Ort.: Lord Sen- 
sitive in Cumberland's ‘ Fi 1*81 Love/ 12 jNlav 
17U5; Fitzhardiiig in C<dman's ‘ Iron Chest/ 
12 March 1700; Orasmyn in Miss Lee’s 
‘ Altneyda/ 20 April. Mandeville in Key- 
noldss ^Will/ 10 April 1707; and Earl 
Reginald in ‘ Monk' L<*\Yis’s 'Castle SpiK;- 
t re/ 14 Dec. 

In 1708 he retiipd from the stage and 
settled in Hath, but in ISOO, on the death 
of John Palmer and the illness of Aikin, 
in answer to an invitation of tln^ Drury Lane 
management he cami' back, and was seen 
in a new serif% rjf parts including: Don 
Pedro in (lodwin's ‘ Antonio/ PI Dec. 1800; 
Provost ill Sotheby's ‘Julian and Agnes/ 
25 A])ril 1801 ; Casiinir Ruben.'^ki in l)i- 
mond’s ‘Hero of the Nrirth,’ 10 Feb. 1803; 
Alaurice in Cobb’s ‘Wife of Two llu-sbunds/ 
1 Nov. ; Sir Rowland English in Holt's 
‘ Land we live in/ 20 Dec. 1801 : Ralthazar 
in Tobin's ‘Honeymoon/ 31 Jan. 1^05; 
Conrad in Theodore Hook's ‘4Vkeli/24 Nov. 
1800; and (kelestinu in ‘ Monk^ Le%vi.s’.s 
‘ Venoni/ I Doc. 1H()M, His return did little 
good to lii.s reputation, ami before be finally 
<putted the stage be, was complc‘tely worn 
out. 

On March 1815 AA'roughtnn gave to the 
.stage an alteration of ‘ Itichard IP with 
additions from /itluT plays of 8liakespc‘are, 
in which he did not act. On 10 July J8l5 
ho acted liis old part of AVitliers in Kenney’s 
‘ World/ This ^vas his last ])erformance. 
On 7 Feb. 1 822, at t Ik^ reputed ng(! of seventy- 
four, he died in Howland Street, London, 
leaving beliind him a widow, and Avas burieil 
in St. George's, Bloomsbury. 

Wroughton was what- Michaud Kelly calls 
him, ‘ a sterling, sound, and sensible per- 
former/ His person was ])ad, lie was knock- 
kneed, Ills face wa.s round and inexpressive, 
and his voice was not good. Ibi had, how- 
ever, an easy and unembarrassed carriage 
and dcjiortment, was m^ver offen.sive, and, 
though he rarely reach(*d gn‘atiies.s, seldom 
sank into insijndity or dulncss. He was 
always perfect in his jiart.s, iiidiTatigable in 
industry, and wholly free from aUcclation. 
Wroughton was a close friend of Bannister; 
they were spoken of as Pylades and Orestes. 

A portrait of Wroughton by De Wilde, 
U.S 8ir .Tohn Restless in ‘All in the Wrong/ 
is in the Mathews collection in the (Jarrick 
Club. A mezzo portrait by Robert Laurie 
tifter R. Dighton was published in 1779, and 
there are several portraits in character in 
Bell's ‘ British Theatre.’ 

[Cenost’s Account of the English Stage; 
Theatyical Observer, Dublin, 1822 ; Boaden's 


Life of Kemble ; Manden's Life of Mnitdan ; 
Boat. Mag. 1822, i. 284;^Clark liueselt’e Re- 
presentative Actors ; Kelly's Beminiseences ; 
Memoirs of Mtinden ; Candid and Impartial 
Strictures on the l^erformers belonging to Drury , 
Lane, Covent Oar<len, and the BUii^tnarketi 
1705; Secret History of the Green Boom; 
Thespian Diet. ; Era Almanack, various years. 1 

■4 K 

WtJLFHELM id. 942), archbisbop of 
Canterbury, succeeded Athelm [q. v.J ds 
bishop of "Wells, when Athelm was pro- 
moted to Canterbury in 914, and on the 
death of Athelm in 923 succeeded him in 
the primacy. Ho crowned Athelstan dt 
Kingston in 924, and in or about 927 went to 
Rome for liis pall. In the laws published at 
Greetanlea, or Gratoly, in Hampshire, Athel- 
stan s])eaka of having, had the counsel of 
Wulfhidm. His name is among those en- 
rolled at Bishop Cyiiewold’s request among- 
the confraternity 6f St. Gall in 928. Ade- 
lard, a biographer of St. Dunstan, in saying . 
t hat Dunstan stayed some time with Athelm, 
who wa.s his uncle, and w^s. introduced by 
Jiiin to Athelstan, probably confuses Athelm 
witli AA'iilfhehuj ibr Athelm died before 
Duns! ail’s birth.. Some extant verses, ad- 
ilressod to Wulfholm, ate believed to have 
been written by Dunstan. Wulflielm died 
on 12 Feb. 942. 

1 A.-S. Chroi). E. aijn. 925, 927, F. 927, cd. 
dunuuer ; Flbr. Wig.'aji- 924 ; Thorpe’s Andgnt 
Laws, !. 1 04, 1 96 ; St,nb]^|s Reg. Sacr. Anglic.^p. 
25 •(?; Memorials of Dvfhstan, pp. 55,364 (RijJls 
8 er).] W. H. 

WULFHERE {d- 675), king of the Mer- 
cians, was the second of: the ftve sons of 
Benda [q. v.] arid his queen, Cyneswitha. 
After Benda had been slain by Oswy [q. v.]* 
at the battle of Winwaedlield (16 Nov. 666), 
AV'ulfhere was kept in hiding by Mercian 
ealdormen loyal to the Mercian royal house. 
Ill 058 these ealdormen, Immin, Eafa, and 
Eadbert, rose against Oswy in favour of. 
Wulfhere, and established him as king Of 
Mercia (Bki)33, Hist. Eccl. bks iii. ch* xxiv.) 
AViilfhero was already a Christian, having 
possibly received the faith in" Kent, where 
he sought his wife Eormenhild, a Christian, 
lie is described by the chroniclers/as / the 
fir.st of the Mercian kings to bO baptised' 
(Flob. Wia. in Mon. Hist. Brit, p, 687), 

Wulf here’s first step as king was to take « 
means for the completion of the conversion 
of Mercia, thus continuing the work of Oswy,/ 
and giving unity to Mercian history. Trum- ; 
hens, abbot of Gilling, who was consecrated/ 
at Lindis fame, was bishop of Mercia from ^.9 
to 662, being succeeded by JarumOn, whose* 
episcopal rule lastedfrom *062 to 667^ 
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man was Wulf here’s right hand in extending 
the Christian faith throughout Mercia and 
all' thpse lands which wore under Mercian 
rule^ and the heathen reaction among the 
dependent East-Saxons was stayed by his 
preaching Hist, EccL iii. 30). How 

complete Wulf here’s ascendency over Essex 
must have been is shown by his sale to Wini 
Jh.v.l of thoEast-Saxon bishopric of London. 
The oouth-iSaxons received the faith through 
Wulfhere, who was sponsor to their king 
Ethelwold at baptism. Wulfhere joined 
with Wilfrid in sending > to Sussex Eoppa, 
the mass-priest, who first baptised the Soutii- 
Saxons. Politically and ecclesiastically 
Wulfhere laid the foundations of the Mer- 
cian supremacy of the following century. 
Upon the death of Jaruman, Wulfhere tried 
tp persuade St. Wilfrid [q. v.], then in re- 
tirement at Ripoii, to accept tlie Mercian 
bishopric, but failed (Ennius, Vita Wi/fridi, 
0. 14). Finally, St. Chad [q. v.] in 6(59 re- 
ceived* the bishopric of jthe Mercians and 
Lindis wares, together- ’with the gift from ' 
Wulfhere of land for a monastery at ^Ad Har- 
VfiB ’ in Lindsey, usually identified with Bar- 
row in Atwood, Lincolnshire. Chad moved 
the see to Lichfield, wliete he died and was I 
buried in 672. AVinfrith [q. v.], Chad’s | 
successor, whp opposed Thepdoro’s general | 
scheme of organisation of the church in j 
England, and especiftUi 5 b^of, his scheme of j 
sfiitting up the great Mercian diocese into | 
five independent sees; whs deposed by Theo- 
dore in 676, the year.ofcWulfhere s death. 

Politically, Wulfb^rh's '^tahlishinent as 
king showed that there limits to the 
Northumbrian Overlordship^’ . lie remained, 
however, on good terms with Oswy, and 
accepted his direction. But Lindsey re- 
mained a stumbling-block between Mercia 
and Northumbria. In 667 Wulfhere re- 


the land of the Meanwaras to his close aUvy 
Ethelwold, king of the South-Saxons. In 
676 hostilities were renewed, and a battle at 
Bidanheafda (Beadanhead P) was fought be- 
tween Wulfhere and Wessex (Etiiulweri) 
in M<yn. Hist, Brit, p. 606 ; Flob. Wig. in 
M(m. Hist, Brit, p. 534), Wulfhere ^atly 
enlarged the borders of Mercia ; the land of 
the AVest-Plecanas was subject to him, and 
he placed his brother Mw'evvald assub-regulus 
over it (Flob. Wig., App. in Mon, Hist. 
Brit, p. 638). 

The chroniclers glorify Wulfhere as the 
friend of the church, but he was not always 
a disinterested one. He sa^ the importance 
to the state of the church as the greatest 
civilising agent. Thus he planted Chris- 
tianity wherever he conquered. Ho supported' 
his bishops to his utmost, though he seems, 
like his last bishop, Winfrith, to have some- 
wliat mistrusted the broad schemes of Theo- 
dore. In addition to his foundation at Bar- 
row he, together with his brother Ethelred, 
founded a monastery for tlu*ir sister Kine- 
burga, who hod married Alchfinth, king of 
the Nortliumhrians, but aft erwards renounced" 
the world. AVulfhere’s other sister, Kine- 
switliA, also entered the same monastery 
(P"lok. W ro. in Mon, Hist, Brit, p. 637 ; 
cf. ih. Appendix to Floh. AV^IU. p. 622). 
This monastery, Bishop Stubbs conjectures, 
was at (^a is tor. The elaborate story of 
VV’’ulf here’s connection with Medeshamstede 
(Peterborough) seems to be mainly the in- 
vention of the Peterborough chroniclers 
(^Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ in Mon, Hist, 
Brit. pp. 313-16; cf. Hugo Candidus in 
Spark E, IlUtorice Anglicanoi Script oreSy pp. 
4-5, 6-7, and art. Saxulu). The one kernel 
of fact is that Wulfhere did help the abbey 
of Medeshamstede. More ent irely legendary’ 
is the account of his connection with the 


gaiueti it from Oswy, but before G76 Egfrith 
of Northumbria, (Iswy’s successor, recon- 
quered it (Bbdjq, Hist. Bed, iv, 12), Apart, 
however, ^m these disturbances as to Lind- 
sey, Wulf here’s attitude to Northumbria 
was on the whole friendly. The political 
history of the reign centres round Wulf- 
here’s hostility to the nsing power of Wessex, 
against which he established a counterpoise 
in an alliance with the petty states of the 
south-east* In 661 he defeated the king 
of Wessex, Coinwalch, at Posentesbyrig 
(? Pontesbury), in Shropshire, and laid the 
country waste as far as Ashdown. Then, 
crossing and wasting Wessex, he took the 
Isle of Wight and the land of the Meanwaras 
(Bbdb, iv, 13 ; ^ Anglo-Saxon Ohron*’ in 
M<m, Hist, Brit, p. 317 ; Flor. Wig. in Mon, 
Mist, Brit, p. 431). He gave Wight and 


abbey of St. Peter’s at (Gloucester illist, et 
Cartularium Monasterii Glot^i^estricef i. Ixxii. 
4); and another fabulous attribution to 
Wulfhere is the foundation about 670 of a; 
college of secular canons at Stone in Stafford-^ 
shire (Dugdalb, Monastkon^ vi. 226-30). 

Wulfhere died in 675, and was succeeded > 
by his brother Ethclrod. He married Eor- 
menhild, daughter of Erconbert of Kent, and 
of Sexburga (d, 699.®) [q. v.l, and had one^t 
son, Coiured, and one daughter, Werburga 
[q.v.] 

[Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. PlummSr, 
bks. iii. chaps. 7, 21, 24, 30; bk. iv. chaps. 3, 1?, 
13, 24; Anglo-Saxon Chron., Flop. Wig., Henijr 
of Huntingdon, all in Monumenta Histories Bri- 
tannica; Eddius’s Vita Wilfridi in Historians ' 
tf the Church of York (Rolls Scries), vol. i, ;; 
Pugdalo’s Monosticon (Rolls Sor.), and 
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vi.; Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus,vol. v. ; Hugo 
Candidus, pp. 1-8, 24, ed Sparke; Diet, of Chris- 
tian Biogr., articles * Wulf hero,* ‘Saxiilf.* and 
‘ Peada ; * Green’s Making of England, pp. 
306-8.] M. T. 

WULFORD or WILFORD, RALPH 
(1479 P-1499), pretender, born about 1479, 
is described in ^Fabyau's Chronicle’ as son 
of a cordwainer in London, and he was not 
improbably a member of the London and 
Kent family of Wilford [cf. art, WiLFOiii), 
Sir James], lie resembles Lambert Simnel 
[q. V.] in the obscurity of bis origin, and, like 
Simnel, he was one of the tools used by the 
Yorkists in their endeavours to overthrow 
Henry VIT. Jiike Simnel, too, he was made 
to personate the Earl of Warwick, eldest son 
of Edward I V’s brother, the Duke of Clarence 
[see Edward, 147o - 1499], though, according 
to Fabyan, Wilford only ‘avaunced himself 
to be the son or heir to the Earl of WarwieVa 
lands’ {Chroyiicle, p. 686) — an absurd state- 
ment in view of the fact that Warwick was 
not more than four y(*ar.s older than Wul- 
ford. AVulford was educated for the part 
by one Patrick, an Austin friar, and in 1498 
rumours were spread abroad that that year 
was likely to be one of great danger for 
Henry VII ( Cal, (State Papers^ Spanish, i. 
206). Wulford began to confide to various 
persons in Kent — the scene of Warbeck’s 
early attempts — that he was the real Earl of 
Warwick. Henry VII bad, however, learnt j 
to be prompt in dealing with pretenders, and | 
before the conspirators could take definite 
action both Wulford and his preceptor were 
arrested. Wulford was executed on Shrove 
Tuesday, 22 Feb. 1498-9, and l^atrick was 
imprisoned for life. 

[Fubyan’s Chron. pp. G8.0-6 ; Jlall’s Chron. 
p. 490; Polydoro Vergil’s Historia, 770; 
Bacon’s Henry VII ; Liugard’s Hist, of England ; 
Busch’s England under the Tudors, i. 119-20.] 

A. F. W 

WULFRED (^d, 832), archbishop of Can- 
terbury, first appears as archdeacon under 
Archbishop Ethel hard [q. v.] He had largo 
estates in Kent, and was probably a Kentish 
man {Ecclesiastical Documents /in, fi57). He 
was consecrated in Canterbury at the t ime 
of the council of Acle in 805, probably early 
in August {ib, p. 559), and the next year re- 
ceived his pall. Before long he had some 
disagreement with Cenwulf, king of Mercia. 
Though Cuthred, who had reigned in Kent 
in dependence on Mercia, was succeeded in 
807 by Baldred, with whom the archbishop 
was on friendly terms, Cenwulf virtually 
ruled the kingdom, and was doubtless jealous 
of the archbishop’s political influence, for 
Wulfrtjd’s wide possessions rendered him 


peculiarly powerful ; his position is illus-* 
trated by the fact that his coins are not, like 
those of his predecessor, stamped on the re- 
verse with the name of the Mercian king. 
Cenwulf evidently regarded his power as 
dangerous to the Mercian supremacy, and un- 
scrupulously attempted to cqiinterbalance it 
by attacking the metropolitan see. Their 
disagreement had reached the oars of Leo III 
in 808, who refers to it in a letter to the 
Emperor Charles the Great (^Monumenta 
Carolina, p. 313). In 814 Wulfred, accom- 
panied by WTgtliegn, bishop of Winchester, 
went to Rome, probably to represent his 
cause to the pope, wlio may have arranged 
matters, for in 816 Cenwulf was present at a 
provincial council held by W ulfred at Chelsea. 
This council was attended by all the bishops 
of the soutluTn province, and eleven canons 
Avere agreed upon {EccL Docuvients, u.s. 
579-85). 

In 817 Cenwulf seized the monasteries 
of Minster in Thanet and Roculver, which 
belonged to the church of Canterbury, and, 
in order to defeat the archbishop’s resis- 
tance, laid false charges against him before 
the pope. In consequence, according to a 
contemporary document, for six years (817*' 
822) ‘ the whole English nation were deprived 
I of primordial authority and the ministry of 
' holy baptism ’ (ib, p. 597) ; the words are 
doubtless rhetorical^ for no other notice of a 
virtual interdict of so tremendous a cbaractib 
is known to exist. As it was from Canter- 
bury that baptism first came to the English, 
and the archbishop was the head of national 
Christianity, it seems probable that this 
jmzzling sentence really means that during 
the j)rogress of the quarrel W ulfred was more 
or less prevented from exercising his autho- 
rity, either by Cenwulf ’s tyranny or by the 
pope during the examination into the king’s 
charges against him. Wulfred evidently re- 
presented his innocence t o the pope and the 
Emperor Lewis, wlio seem to have espoused 
his cause. Their interference enraged Oen- 
wulf, who, about 820, cited the archbishop 
to appear before him at a witenagemot at 
London, and demanded that he should sur- 
I render another estate and pay a fine, in 
which case he would withdraw the charges 
tliat he had made against him, threatening 
that if ho refused he would confiscate all his 
property, would banish him from the land, 
and never receive him back again, ‘ either 
for pope or emperor or any otlier person/ 
Wulfred was forced to agree, but the king 
did not keep his word, and still kept posses- 
sion of Minster and Reculver. 

Cenwulf died in 822, and Ceolwulf, who 
became king in that year, appears to have been 
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friendly to Wulfred, for he made him a grant 
on his coronation. The estates of which Cen- 
wulf had despoiled the see passed to his 
daughter^ the Abbess Cwenthryth. Wulfred 
^ claimed them at a council held at Clovesho^ 

" apparently in 825, by Beornwulf, the suc- 
cessor of Cbol^ulf. Cwenthryth met the 
archbishop, and promised to surrender the 
estates. When in 826 the Mercian power 
was on the eve of its overthrow by Egbert, 
the Wost-Saxon king, and the friendship of 
the archbishop was of especial importance to 
the Mercian King, Beornwulf held another 
council at Olovesho in which he caused Cwen- 
thryth to restore the property of the see {ib. 
pp. 694, 696-604), In spite of the friendly 
relations that seem to have existed between 
Wulfred and Baldred, the archbishop proba- 
bly welcomed the invasion of Kent by the 
West-Saxon forces, for when Baldred was 
fleeing before them he granted Mailing to 
the see, as though to purchase Wulfred’s 
good will, Wulfred was on good terms wdth 
Egbert and his son ^Ethelwulf. Tie died on 
24 March 832. lie was a man of singular 
courage and no small political ability. So 
far as may be gathered from the canons of 
the council of 816, he appears to liave been 
pious, and he was a liberal benefactor to his 
church. His will in its known form was 
drawn up after his death, about 833 (ih, p. I 
657, Kbmblj*), Codex Dipl, No. 235). 

% [All that is known of Wulfred will bo found 
in Haddan and Stubbs’s Eccl. Documents, and 
in Komblo’s Codex Dipl., to which references 
are made above.] W. H. 

WITLPRIO, called Spot or Sprot { d , 
1010), founder of Burton Abbey, was son of 
Leofwine, pilbbably a thegn of Etlielred II, 
and himself signs charters as ^minister’ or 
thegn. The assumption tliat his father was 
Leofwine, earl of Mercia, and father of Leof- 
ric [q. V.], is uncorroborated by any satis- 
factory evidence, and the name Leofwine 
was extremely common. Wulfric himself is 
sometimes, but probably erroneously, styled 
ealdorman, and Palgrave’s suggestion that 
he was ealdorman of Lancaster is based on 
several misconceptions (Freeman, Nomian 
Com[tiesfj i, 67 1~2). W ulfric owned lands in 
many parts of England, but chieflV in West 
Mercia. He was killed on 18 May 1010 
fighting against the Danes at the battle of 
llingmere, near Ijpswich. lie was buried in 
the cloisters of Burton Abbey, where also 
was buried his wife Ealliswith, who seems 
to have predeceased him, leaving issue one 
daughter. The remains of an alabaster statue 
of Wulfric, which is believed to have re- 
placed an earlier one, still exist at Barton 
Abbey. ^ 


Wulfric made his will in 1002, giving a 
large portion of his property for the founda^ 
tion of a Benedictine abbey at Burton-on*= 
Trent. The endowment ‘is said to have 
been valued even at that time at seven hun- 
dred pounds' (DuanALB, Monasticony iii. 33). 
Ethel red Il’s charter of confirmation is dated 
1004, and to obtain it Wulfric pa 
two hundred marks of gold, each 
ten, and each bishop five marks, 
will is printed in Kemble's ‘Codex Diplo- 
maticus* (vi. 147-60), in Thorpe's ‘Coaex' 
(pp. 643 seq.), and in Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon^ 
(ed. Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel, iii. 36-40). 
A sixteenth-century transcript is in British 
JMuseum Stowe MS. 780, ff*. 1-3, The ori- 
ginal charter of Burton Abbey belongs to 
the Marquis of Anglesey. 

[Anglo-Saxon Cliron. ocl. Thorpo, i. 262-.3, 
ii. 116; Henry of Huntingdon, p, 178, Sym. 
Dunelm. ii. 142, IJurton Annals in Aiinales Mo- 
nastic!, i. 188, ii. 171, and Walter of Coventry 
(all these inltolls 8er.) ; Kemble/s Codex Diplo- 
inaticuM, iii. 832, and Flor. Wig. i. 162 (Engl. 
Hist. Soc.) ; (3iron. Johannis Bromton in Twys- 
den’s Decein Scriptores, col. 888; Tanner’s No-» 
titia Monastica; Krdeswick’s Staffordshire, p. 
241 ; Hunters Deanery of Donciister, i. 7, 99, 
162, 281, 307 ; Shaw’s Staflfordshire ; Freeman’s 
Norman Conquest, i. 347, 671-2 ; notes from the 
Rev. O. W. Sprott, D.D. ) A, F. P. 

WULFSTAN OF Wincmifstkb (^.1000), 
versifier, was a monk of St. Swithun’s, 
Winchester. Ho was a pupil of Bishop 
Ethelwold [q. v.], and became priest and 
precentor (Biueir, New p. 26). 

Leland records that he had a fine voice 
{Seriptt. Brit. p. 164), and ascribes to him a 
versification ot Laiifertli’a work on the life 
and inirach's of St. Swithun i. 151- 

156), from which he quotes largely. The 
work follows oil Lauferlh’s in the Royal MS, 
16 C. vii., the wliole being written in an 
early elevonth-ceutiiry hand, it is in all 
likelihood the Sherborne manuscript which 
Leland used. The work opens with a letter 
in hexameters addressed to .‘Elfheah [q.v.], 
then bishop of Winchester, wherein the 
writer describes .Elf heah’a buildings at Win- 
chester, and in jiarticular the organ which 
he made. This letter is printed in Migne’s 
‘ Patrologia,’ cxxxvii. col. 107, ‘Acta SS.' Aug. 
i. 98, and Mabillon’s ‘ Acta SS.' v. 628. There 
follows another verse-letter addressed to the 
monks of Wincliester. printed in Mabillon, 
V. 034, with two books of the ‘ Miracles of 
St. Swithun,’ each containing twenty- two 
chapters in hexameters. These two books 
have not been printed. 

Wulfstan also wrote a life of St. Ethel- 
wold, apparently written in verse, the style 


id the king 
archbishop 
Wulfric’s 
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of which William of Malmesbury condemns 
as mediocre {Ge^ta liegmuy i. 167 ; cf. Gesta 
Pontiff, p. 406)*. A prose life, without au- 
thor’s name, has been printed as Wulfstan’s 
by Mabillon (‘Acta v. 606), and by the 
Bollandists (‘ Acta vol. i.) and 

Migiie (‘ Patrol ogia,’ cxxxvii. col. 81), but it 
is so closely similar to tliat which is un- 
doubtedly .Klfric’s (printed in the Chrotn- 
€iOn Abbendonup^ ii. - 00 ) that it is probably 
another version of that work. It is some- 
what longer than yElfric's, the style is as 
good as /h]lfric’a, and the mention of Wulf- 
stan, tlie precent or, by name, is furt her against 
the idea of his authorship. 

William of Malmesbury ascribes to ^^hllf- 
stau a further work, ‘ Do tonorum harmonia ’ 
{Gesta i. 167), which appears to be 

lost. 

[Authorities cited.] M. Ih 

WULESTAN {d, 1023), archbishop of 
York, a man of good family, whose sister’s 
son was Brilitheah {(L I03S), bishop of 
Worcester, is said to have been brought 
into the world by an operation that cost lus 
mother’.s life. lie was a monk, probably of 
Ely, and an abbot, succeeded Aldulf [q. v.] 
or Ealdulf as archbisho]) of York in 1003, 
and, like his two predecessor.s, held the see of 
Worcester along with the archbishoj)ric. 
Ilia name occurs as present at various coun- 
cils and royal acts during the reign of 
Ethelred the Unready, and specially as ad- 
vising the king at the undated council held 
at Enliam (Wilkins, Concilia ^ i. 285). 
Canute held him in esteem, and, the see of 
Canterbury probably being vacant at the 
time, caused him to dedicate his cliurch at 
Achiugdon in Essex in 1026. He di(‘d at 
York on 28 May 1023, and wa.s buritid ac- 
cording to hi.s request at Ely, of which 
monastery ho was a benefactor. A\'Iien the 
new choir of Ely was built in 1106 liis body 
was removed into it. The pastoral epistle 
and the epistle ‘ Quando dividisClirisma ’ of 
Abbot zElfric (Jl. 1006) [q. v.] were writteii 
for Wulfstan and probably for the use of 
other bishops also (Thokpe, Ajicient Laws, 
ii. 305-93). Wulfstan’s homilies, written be- 
fore 1000, have been ascribed to the arch- 
bishop, but not apparently for any con- 
vincing reason, as there is nothing to show 
that their autlior was in episcopal orders, 
though manuscript editions bear dates later 
than 1003 ; they have for the first time been 
prinU^d by J*rofes.sor Napier in ‘ Sammlung 
engliscdier Denkratiler ’ (J3d. 4, 1880) ; the 
most famous of them, however, ‘ Lupi Sermo 
ad Anglos,’ had previously been printed with 
a translation by George Ilickes [q. v.] in his. 


Thesaurus.’ Archbishojp Wulfetan must 
not be confused (as in Freeman, Norman 
Conquests i. 842) with WulfstanJ bishop of 
London, wlio was consecrated in 996. 

[A.-S. Ohron M an. 1023, ed. Plummer ; Flor., 
Wig. i. 156, 183-4 (Kngl. Hist, ^c.); Will, of 
Malmesbury’s Oesta Pontiff. Liber Elic!). 

Oil, Stewart, i. 205-6 ; Haino’s Fasti Ebor. pp, 
131-1; Ilamsay’s Foundation of England, i. 
349. 354. 362.] W. H. 

WULFSTAN, St. (1012 P'-IOOS), bishop 
of Worcester, son of Hithelstan and Wulr- 
gifu, people of good position, who both in 
later lift^ ent ennl religion at Worcester, was 
born at Long Itchington, near Warwick, in 
or before 1012, for he is described as past 
fifty iu 1062. After receiving his education 
in monastic schools, first at Evesham and 
afterwards at Peterborough, where his teacher 
wa.s Erveiiiiis, a skilful scribe and illumi- 
nator, who wrote a sacra luentary for Canut-e 
[q.v.] and a psalter for his queen Einma[q.v.j, 
lie lived for a while as a layman, taking part 
in the sports of other young men. BetweSfen 
1033 and 1038 he was ordained deacon and 
priest by Brilitheah, bishop of Worcester, 
who highly esteemed him and offered him a 
well-endowed living near his cathedral city. 
As his mother hrfd n-)usod in him*a desire to 
be(*om(^ a monk; he refused the otter, received 
the habit from Brilitheah, and was admitted 
a monk of the cathedral monastery, where he 
lield olllce lir.st as schoolmaster, and afte#. 
wards as precentor and sacristan, and finally 
as prior under the bishop. He was distin- 
guished for his asceticism, devotion, andf hu- 
mility, was always ready to ihstriict all who 
came to him, and was wont to journey about 
tins country baptising the children of the poor, 
for it is said that the secular clergy remsed 
to baptise without a fee. - 

The prior’s virtues became widely known ; 
Godgifii or Godiva [q. v.l the wife of Earl 
Leofric [q. v.], was much attached to him, 
niauv nobles esteemed liim, and among them 
Efirl Harold (1022 P-1066), afterwards king. 
Aklred [q. v.], archbishop of York, having 
been forced by the pope to promise to resign 
the see of Worcester, two legates who were 
in England in 1062 visited Worcester and 
exhorted tlie clergy and people to choose 
\yulfstan as their bishop, and, having secured 
his election there, attended the Easter meet- 
ing of the witan and proposed his electidh 
by the assembly. Many spoke in his favouFj^ 
and all approved ; he was sent for, and ph 
his arrival vehemently declined the office* 
His objections were overborne by the legates, 
the archbishops, and finally by a hermit 
named Wulfsige. He was consecrated 
Aldred at York on 8 Sept., without making 
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profession of obedience to Stigand [q. v.], 
whose position was uncaiionical (Freeman, 
relying on Florence of Worcester, holds 
that ho made profession to Stigand, but 
.prints in an appendix his later profession to 
Lianfranc in which Wulfstan declares the 
covAvsry, Nor Man Conqiiest, iu 466, 607). 

Under a pretence of doing him honour, 
Aldred left him for some time in charge of 
the church of York, and took to himself the 
revenues of Worcester ; nor was it without 
milch difficulty that AVulfstan persuaded 
him to resign the temporalities of the see, 
with tlio exception of twelve estates which 
the archbishop insisted on withholding from 
him. As bishop, AVulfstan practised the 
same asceticism that had marked his earlier 
life; he was diligent in the administration of 
his diocese, constantly going about from 
place to place confirming tho youpg, exhort- 
ing the people, and promoting church build- 
ing. Ills* connection with the diocese of 
York enabled him to be useful to Harold on 
his accession by helping to gain the allegiance 
of the Northumbrians. He made submission 
to the Conqueror, along with Aldred and 
other great ecclesiastics and laymen, at 
Berkhamnstead. The property of his church 
was invaded by UrsoTqitv.^ofAbetot, sheriff of 
AVorcestor, who built hia castle so that it 
encroached on tho monastic cemetery, and 
Ealdred laid his curse on the oifoiuler. At 
thejpouncU of 1070, in which many English 
prelates were deprived, AVulfetan demanded 
the restitution 01 the twelve manors unjustly 
^retained by Aldred, and then in the king’s 
hands during the vacancy of the see of York 
by Aldrod’s death, A decision was deferred 
until a new archbishop had been appointed 
to York. Thomas (d. 1100) [q, v.], the next 
archbishop, claimed Wulfstan as one of his 
suffragans, but the see of AVorecster was de- 
clared td be included in the southern pro- 
vince, It is probable that AA^'nlfstaii, who 
had suffered from the close connection be- 
tween hia see and the archbishopric of A^'ork, 
was on the side of Cahterbiiry in this dispute. 
Both archbishops sought to have him de- 
prived, Lanfranc on the ground of lus igno- 
rance, ,and Thomas for insubordination to 
himself. Nevertheless he kept his see. Later 
writers record a legend which represents the 
Conqueror demanding the resignation of 
AVulfstan^s pastoral staff at a council at 
.Westminster ; Wulfstan went to the Con- 
fessor*s tOmb, and, addressing the dead king, 
declared that he would resign his staff 6n1^ 

. to him from whom he had received it. He 
struck his staff upon the tomb, saying ^ Take 
it, toy lord king, and give it to whomsoever, 
thou wit.’ The marble opened to receive 


the staff and held it fast, nor could any re- 
move it until a decision had been given in 
AVulfs tan’s favour, and then the staff was 
yielded to its riglitful possessor (AiLKET), ap. 
Twysden, cols. 40o-7 ; Koo. AVend. ii. 62-5). 

Both archbishoyis eventually became Wulf- 
st all’s friends ; he helped Timmas by visiting 
parts of his diocese for him, and at Lanfranc’s 
request held, probably in 1072, a visitation 
of the vacant diocese of Lichfield, where the 
Norman power liadnot yet been established. 
In that year Lanfranc obtained a decree from 
the king adjudging to the see of Worcester 
tho twelve manors taken from it by Aldred. 
Wulfstan increased the number of monks in 
his cathedral monastery, was careful and 
strict about the performance of divine ser- 
vice, punishing any monks who came in late 
with a stroke of a ferule administered by his 
own hand, and rebuilt his cathedral church 
between 1084 and 1080, supplying it with 
all necessary furniture Tlie crypt and some 
other parts of his building still exist. When 
it was complete and the church built by St. 
Oswald had to be pulled down, ho wept, say- 
ing tliat the men of old, if they had not 
stately buildings, were themselves a sacrifice 
to God, whereas ‘we pile up stones and 
neglect souls.’ He and his monks entered 
into a bond with six other monasteries to bo 
obtulient to Gt)d, St, Alary, and^St. Benedict, 
to be loyal to the king and queen, and to 
perform cerl-aiu masses and good works. He 
was diligent- in hia diocesan work, and, among 
the many churches which he built or restored, 
rebuilt Ht. Oswald’s Church at AVestbury in 
Gloucestershire and gave it to the monastery 
of AVorcosler. In confession as well as iii 
preaching he was excellent, and many came 
to him for spiritual direction. Ho is said to 
have insisted that- the married clergy of his 
diocese should either put away their w^^es 
or resign their benefices. While ho was ex- 
tremely abstemious he entertained others 
liberaliy, and when not dining witii his 
monks would preside in his hall at tho feast- 
ing of his followers, for lie seems to have 
always had a number of armed retainers iji 
his household, to which many rich youths 
were sent for education, (Careful not only 
for the wants but llie feelings of the poor, 
he instructed these youths whom he caused 
to serve poor people with food to do so with 
humility. lie was imicli beloved by Nor- 
mans as well as English, and was on friendly 
terms with Bishop Geoffrey of Coutances, 
who reproved him for the monastic plainness 
of his dress. The influence of his preaching 
id illustrated by its success at’Bristol, where 
the merchants had long been in the habit of 
kidnapping their fellow-cq untry men, and 
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iiidood women also, and selling them as slav^ 
the Irish. The Ooiniueror having tried in 
vain to put down this practice, Wulfstan 
often visited the town, staying there two or 
three months at a time, and preached agamst 
the slave trade, with such good effect that 
the people entirely abandoned it,^ ^ ^ 
Daring the rebellion of 107o he joined j 
ITrse, the sheriff, in calling out the force of ; 
his diocese, and posting it so as to prevent | 
the rebel Earl of Hereford from crossing the | 
Severn fsee FiTZOSHinix, William"!. In 1085 ^ 
he assisted tlie commi-^sioners for Worcester- i 
shire in taking the Mir vey for Domesday, and 
at that time gairu'd a suit against the abbot j 
of Evesham as to the right of his church to ^ 
llie huiidred of ( )swaldslaw. Whtm the rebids 
and their Welsh allies marched against Wor- , 
cester in 1088, the bishop, wlio was faithful 
to \\ ilUam ivufus, armed his followers, and ' 
at the request of the garrison took up liis abode 
ill the castle. With his blessing, the loyal • 
troop^ marched to battle, and tin* defeat of 
the rebels was attributed to bis anathema, 
lie strongly di^approv*‘d of the custom of 
wearing long hair, adopted by the vicious 
youths of the court , and wlieu he had the 
chance would cut their locks with liis])oeket- 
knife. Nevertheless, t he king held him in ho- 
nour, as did also the nohh's genm-ally. Irish 
kings sought his favour ; Malcolm III ' v."', of 

Scotland and his queen, .Margaret (^7. KMKi) ' 
! q. V. j, desired his ]>ravers; and among his. 
correspondents were the pope, the arclihisliop ' 
of Ihiri, and the jiatriarch of Jerusalem. He 
was disabled by infirmity from at lending the 
consecration of Anselm i q. v.] in Dec^Muher 
I01h*l. hlarly ill lOtH his decision was re- 
([Ucjsted with reference to a dis])ute helwemi 
Archbishop Anselm and Manriee {d. 1107) 
[q.v.", Iiishop of Ijondon, as Ik* was tin* only 
ojjc left of tlu' fdd JOiiglisli (Episcopate and 
was skilled in the I'lngli.sli customs; he 
dt^cided in fav^our of the arclihisliop. He 
fell sick at Easti'r, and at Wliitsnnt idt' scut 
for Ids friend, llohert Losinga (<7. 1005) 
fq. v.j, bishop of Hereford, contiEssed to liim, 
and received tin* discipline. At tlie b(*ginning 
of 1005 lloliert again visited him, and he 
again confosst^d.' He died on 18 Jan., and 
was Ixdieved at tlie moment of liia death to 
have ajipeaT’ed to Bishop Bobort, who was 
then with the king at Chdcklade in Wiltaliire. 
He >vas buried amid g(?ncral lameutat ion in 
his churcli at AVorcester. He was, so far as 
is known, a faultless character, and, save 
that he knew no more Ilian was absolutely 
neces.sary for the discharge of his duties, a 
pattern of all monastic and of all episcopal 
virtu(*s as tlmy were then understood. Some 
miracles and prophecies are attributed to 


him. Immediately on his death be waf 
reckoned as a saint, thoagli lesa tj^ ftjn^ 
years later Willlan)t of JdalmesbulEy cew 
plains that the incredltlity of the age alij^htM 
liis miraculous power. He was oanonis^d 
by Innocent lit in 1203; hia day in the 
calendar is 1 9 J an. Kinff Jobn^ when dying, 
commended his soul and body to God ouJ 
St. W ulfstan, and was buried between Wulf- 
stan and St. Oswald. Wulfstan’s tomi) 
escaped destruction in the fire of 1118; his 
shrine w'as melted down in 1216 to provide 
money for a payment demanded of the con- 
vent, and his body was translated to a new 
shrine on tlie dedication of the restored 
cathedral on 7 June 1218. Some of his 
relics were then divided and probably sold ; 
a rib was ohtnined by "VVilliam, abbot of St. 
Albans, who encasea it in gold and silver^ 
and dedicated an altar to St. Wulfstan 
{(test a Abhntum S, Atbani/\. 283; Chronica 
Majora^ iii. 42). 

[A Life of M^ilfstan, written by Hemming, hia 
sul)-prior and the compiler of the Worcester Char- 
ti'Liry, is in Anglia 801 ^ 01 , i. 641 ; another Life 
in English, by Coleman, a monk of Worcester 
and prior of Wostbury, is not now known to 
(*xist. J'’lorenco of Worcester gives several bio- 
graphical notices. William of Malmesbury’s Life, 
founded on Coleman’s work and written about 
1140, is in Anglia Sacra, ii. 241 ; ho also gives 
notices in Gosta Tontitf. and Gesta Begum; 
Eadmer s Hist. Kov., ed. Migne, supplies one or 
two fact 4 , Many later writers give noti^ of 
him, and a T/ifo was written by Capgrave, see 
AA. 88 ., Holland, Jan. ii.; Freeman’s Nc»rman 
Conquest vols. ii-v. passim. Will, Bufus i. and 

1 ii. 470-81.1 W. H. 

' WULFWIG or WULFWY (d. 1067), 

bishop of Dorcliester, appears in a doubtful 
I chart ('v of J045 as royal chancellor {Cod. 

[ Dipl, iv. 102). In 1053 he succeeded^ I Uf in 
the great bishopric of Dorchester (A.^^\ 
Chron, ii. 155, Bolls Ser.) His predecessor 
• was living and had been irregularly deprived, 
; and Freeman suggests that the record of this 
fact in the chronicle (id,) may indicate some 
feeling against Wulfwig^ appointment 
{Nonn, Conq, ii. 342), but there seems to 
have been no opposition. Wulfwig appa- 
rently shared the scruple-about the canonical 
1 ])osition of Archbishop Stigand [q*v.], for he 
' went abroad to bo consecrated {A,-S, Chron. 
1. c,) His appointment is thought to mark a 
momentary doclLno in Norman influence, 
and he was the last of the old line of Dor- 
chester bisliops, for his death occurred when 
the great English ecclesiastical preferments 
were passing into Norman hands. Wulfwig 
died at Winchester (Flob. Wid. ii. 1, Engl* 
Hist. Soc.) in 1067, and was buried in his 
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jOWttchurckat porchest^ C&ron. ii 

17|1)* Hia yrill is extant (Cod,DipL iV, 290), 
^ ^ larfye number of per- 

rf6iia> beginning wi^ the " 

^ addition to the ohief authorities 

<moted in the text, Stubbses Registr. Sacr. Angl. 
-p. 20 ; Freeman’s Norm. Conq. i* 769, iv. 130- 
131; Green’s Conquest of England,, pp. 646, 
079.] A,M.'C-b. 

WYATT or WYAT, Sib FX^ANCIS 
^1575 ?~16^), governor of Virginia, born 
about 1675, was the eldest son of George 
Wyat of Boxley Abbey, who married, on 
8 Oct, 1682, at Bastwell, Kent, Jane, daiigli- 
ter of Sir Thomas Finch, kt., of Eastw< 3 ll, by 
his wife Katherine^ elder daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Thomas Moyle of Eastwell. 
Tliis George Wyat, who was the son of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt the younger [q. v.], was re- 
stored to his estate at Boxley by Qin^en Eliza- 
beth in l670, and was buried at Boxley on 
1 Sept, 1623. 

Through his wife’s kinsmen of the Sandys 
family [see Sandys, Sib Edwin, and Sandys, 
CiEORGB], Sir Francis (ho was knighted in 
1603) became interested in the affairs of the 
Virginia Company. In 1619 some of the 
leading colonists in V^irginia sent home a 
petition that a nobleman ‘ like the late Lord 
de la Warr might be sent as governor.’ On 
26 Jan. 1620, failing the reappointment of 
Sir George Yeardley [q. v.], whose cora- 
mis^n was wellnigh expired, the Earl of 
Southampton proposed as governor Sir 
Francis Wyat, ‘ who was well reported of in 
respect of his parentage, good education, in- 
tegrity of life, and fair fortune.’ A week 
later the company proceeded to a ballot, and 
Wyatt was elected with but two blackballs. 
After his election several steps were taken 
to improve the condition of the Virginia 
colony, tlie English board of the company 
being greatly strengthened. The new go- 
vernor went out with nine sail, arrived at 
Jamestown at the close of October 1621, 
apd entered upon his government on 18 Nov. 
(Stith, p. 204). Jle was accompanied 
as chaplain by his brother, Hawte Wyat 
((f. 31 Juljr 1638), subsequently rector 
of Merston in Kent, by William Claiborne 
as surveyor, John Pott as physician, and 
George Sandys [q. v.], the translator of Ovid, 
as treasurer. 

Wyat brought with him the new consti- 
tution for the colony, the opening clause of 
his instructions reading as follows: ^To 
keep up the religion of the church of Eng- 
land as near as may be ; to be obedient to 
the king and do justice after the form of the 
laws of England, and not to injure the 
voi.. LXin. 


natives; and to forget old quarrels now 
buried/ AIL fbrmer immanities and fran- 
chises were confirmed, trial by jury was. 
secured, and the assembly was privileged to , 
meet annually upon the caU of the governor, 
who was vested with the right of veto. No 
act of the assembly was to be valid unless 
it should be ratified by the Virginia Com- 
pany; but, on the other hand, no order of 
the company was to bo obligatory without, 
the concurrence of the assembly*, This 
famous ordinance furnished the model of 
every subsequent form of government in the - 
Anglo-American colonies. 

During the first year of Wyat’s governor^ 
ship twenty-one vessels arrived in Virginia, 
bringing more than thirteen hundred settlers, 
and for a brief space new life was imparted 
to the community. Jabez Whitaker set up 
a large guest-house for the accommodation . 
of immigrants; Captain William Norton, 
with some Italians, erected glass-works near 
.lamestown, and great attention was paid to 
the manufacture of iron and the importa- 
tion of metal and skilled iron-workers. Un- 
fortunately the prosperity of Wyat!s go- 
vernorship received a severe check from a 
great uprising of the Indians towards the 
end of March 1622, when over three hun- 
dred of tlio settlers were massacred. News 
of the massacre reached J.,ondon in July, 
whereupon the governor’s wife, who had re- 
mained in Kent, ‘ determined to share her 
huvsband’s anxieties,’ and set sail in the 
Abigail, arriving at Jamestown in December, 
In April 1624 it was intimated to the com- 
pany ill London that Sir Francis desired to 
retire from the governorship at tlie close of hia 
term of five years, but upon several of the 
planters commending his ^justice and noble 
carriage ’ it was decided by ballot * to urge 
his continuance.’ A few months later the 
charter of the old Virginia Company was 
annulled, but Sir Francis was continued as 
governor by royal commission, and upon 
James’s death in March 1626 he was like- 
wise continued in office by Charles I. 

Wyat’s father died in Ireland in Septem- 
ber 1625, and upon the receipt of this intel- 
ligence Sir Francis straightway prepared to 
leave Virginia. It was not, however, until 
the close of May 1626 that he reached Eng- 
land and succeeded to bis property at Boxley. 
The governorship was taken over by Sir 
George Yeardley. Thirteen years later Wyat 
returned again to Virginia, and succeeded 
Sir John Harvey os governor (November 
1639). Virginia was now tom by factions, 
and, as he was unwilling to promote certain 
interests, Wyat became unpopular during his 
last term of office* After eighteen months 

K 
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Sir William Berkeley was appointed his 
successor, and in February 1642 landed at 
Jamestown. Next year Sir Francis Wyat 
went back to England in time to be present 
at the death of George Sandy s, his wife’s 
uncle,, at Boxley Abbey. In less than a 
year after this, on 24 Aug. 1644, Wyat was 
liimself buried in the family vault in the 
same churchyard at Boxley. He married, 
in 1618, Mai’garet, daughter of Sir Samuel 
Sandys of Oinbersley, Worcestershire, son 
and heir of Archbishop Edwin Sandys [q. y.] 
She predeceased lier husband, and was buried 
at Boxley on 27 March 1644. 

[3Iiscell, Geneal. ct Ilorald. new Per. ii. 
107 ; Smith’s Governors of Virginia, pp. 86 sq.; 
Virginia Hist, (^)llections, vols. vii. and viii. ; 
Stith’s Hist, of Virginia, 1747, pp. 204 sq. 
Neill’s Virginia Governors under the London 
Company, 1889, pp. 19-31 ; Boyle’s English in 
America, Virginia, pp. 252,276; Winaor’s Hist, 
of America, pp. 146 sq.; Neill’s Annals of the 
Virginia Company ; Appleton’s Cyclop, of Ame- 
rican Biogr. vi. 629; Cal. Colonial State Papers, 
America and West Indies. Copies of letters of 
8ir Francis Wyntt, with particulars of the his- 
tory of liis family, arc in the volume of Wyatt 
MSS. now the property of the Earl of Bomney.] 

T. 8. 

WYATT, IIENHY (1 794 -1840), painter, 
was born at Thickbroom, near Idchlield, on 
17 Sept. 1794. On the death of his father, 
when be was only throe years old, he went to 
live at Birmingham with his guardian, Fran- 
cis Eginton [<[. v.~|, the glass-painter, who, 
finding he had a taste for art, sent him to 
London in 1811, and in the following year 
ho was admitted to the school of the Hoyal 
Academy. In 1815 lie entered the studio of 
Sir Thomas T^awnmee [q. v.] as a pupil, and 
proved so valuable an assistant that he re- 
ceived 300/. a year after the first twelve 
months. At the end of 1817 he established 
himself as a portrait-painter, practising first 
at Birmingham and successively at Liverpool 
and Manchester, also painting occasionally 
subject-pictures. In 1825 he settled in Lon- 
don, where he resided in Newman Street till 
1834, when ill-health obliged him to remove 
to Leamington, It was his intention to re- 
turn to L6ndon in 1837, but having some 
portrait commissions in Manchester he first 
visited that town, and in the following April 
lie was seized with paralysis, from which he 
never recovered. He died at Brest wich, near 
Manchester, on 27 Feb. 1840, and was buried 
in the churchyard of that vilhige. He was 
a clever artist, a skilful draughtsman, and a 
pood colourist, and both liis portraits and suh- 
lect-pictnres earned him considerable popu- 
larity, There are many examples of his 


work still to be seen in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester, Birm ingham, Liverpool, Ches- 
ter, and Leamington. Two by him aro in 
the National Gallery (Vernon Collection) — 
‘ Vigilance,’ which was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 183G (it was engraved by G.*Av 
IVriam); and the ‘ Philosopher,’ called also 
‘ Galileo ’ and ‘ Archimedes,’ a fancy portrait, 
half-length life-size, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy iii 1832, and engraved by R. Bell. 

! Among others of his works that have been 

I popular are ‘ Fair Forester ’ and ‘ Proffered 
Iviss/ which were engraved by George Tho- 
mas Doo, and the following are also well 
known — ‘Juliet,’ ^Chapeau Noir,’ * Gentle 
Header,’ ‘ The Romance,’ ‘ Clara Mowbray/ 
and ‘ Mars and Venus.’ There is in Chester 
Castle a portrait by him of Thomas Harri- 
son (1744 -1829) fq. V.], the ai’chitcct of that 
building. There is in the possession of Mrs. 
Joseph Taylor of Ash ton-on-Mersey, Cheshire, 
a ]»or trait of Wyatt drawn from life in 1839 
by William Bradley [q. v.] lie was a man 
of refined tastes, living a quiet bachelor life, 
hut, as his sketch-books show, always indus- 
triously working at every variety of draw- 
ing; family groups, landscapes, cattle, build- 
ings, shipping, animals of many kinds and 
flowers were alike drawn with the utmost 
care and with much ability. He exhibited 
between 1817 and 1838 eighty pictures in 
London, including thirty-five at the Royal 
Academy. ^ 

liis younger brother, Thomas Wtatt 
(1799.^^-1859), portrait-painter, was born at 
Thickbroom about 1799. He studied in the 
school of the Royal Academy, and accom- 
panied his brother to Birmingham, Liverpool, 
and Manchester, practising as a portrait- 
painter wit hout much success. In Manches- 
ter he tried photography. Eventually he 
settled as a portrait-painter in Lichfield, and 
died there on 7 July 1869. His works are 
best, known in the Midland counties, and 
especially at Birmingham, where he held 
the post of secretary to the Midland Society 
of Artists. 

[Gent. Mag. 18t0,ii. 655; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists of Engl. School; Manchester City News, 
15 May 1880; Bryan’s Didt. ed. Graves; Graves’s 
Did. of Artists.] A. N. 

WYATT, JAMES (1746-1818), archi- 
tect, born at Burton Constable, Stafford- 
shire, on 3 Aug.’ 1746, was sixth of the 
seven sons of Benjamin Wyatt, a farj!het 
and timber-merchant of Blackbrook, who 
also practised as an architect and builder* 
An engraving of Stafford infirmary (dated 
about 1776) is inscribed * B. Wyatt and 
Sons, Arch.’ Benjamin’s brother William 
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was steward to Lord Uxbridge ; front him 
descended the brothers Thomas Henry 
Wyatt [q. v. j and Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt 
[ij. V.] Bemamin’s son J oseph was father of 
Sir Jeffrey Wyatvillo [q[. v.] 

James attended the village school at Bur- 
ton Constable, and was for a time a pupil of 
W, Atkinson. When he was only iourteen ; 
years of age his great skill in drawing for- | 
tunately came to the knowledge of Lord j 
Bagot, who had just been appointed ambas- 
sador to the pope. He took Wyatt with 
him to Rome that ho might study archi- 
tecture. He seems to have made good use 
of the three or four years that he remained 
there, and of the following two years spent 
in Venice, where' lie was under the archi- 
tect and painter Antonio. Vicentini. He re- 
turned to London about 1760. In 1770 he 
was elected an associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy. At the same time the imxiortant work 
of adapting the old Pantheon in Oxford 
Street for dramatic performances was en- 
trusted to him, and from its opening on 
22 Jan. 1772 may be dated Wyatt’s great 
popularity and success in his profession. 
Owing to its complete destruction by fire in 
1792, and the fact that there are no ade- 
quate representations of it preserved, we 
liave no means of judging of that splendour 
and fitness which, we are told, secured for 
him his position in the fashionable world. 
FoAaany years he was constantly employed 
erecting mansions in the Graeco-Italian style, 
whicli, though they had a certain sameness 
in their outward appearance, were a distinct 
advance on the work of his predecessors. 
They were notable for the refinement and 
comfort of their interior decoration and de- 
sign. A good specimen of his earlier work 
is Heaton House, near Manchester, which 
he built in 1772 for Sir Thomas Egerton 
(afterwards first Earl of Wilton). On 23 Jan. 
1776 he was appointed surveyor of West- 
minster Abbey. In 1778 and the years 
following he fiad many important commis- 
sions in Oxford. 

Wyatt gradually turned liis attention to 
the Gothic style, to the study of which ho 
applied himself with great diligence, em- 
ploying draughtsmen to make careful draw- 
iMS of the best ancient work. His first 
effort to adopt the Gothic in the design of a 
nioilem mansion was in^^Leo Priory, near 
Canterbury, built for Thomas Barrett. In 
this new departure ho soOn became as popu- 
lar as in his old style, and among other 
Commissions may be mentioned restorations 
at Salisbury and Lincoln cathedrals. At 
Hereford Cathedral he rebuilt the nave after 
the fall of the tower and front on 17 April 


1786. In 1795 he erected Eonthill Abbey 
for Mr. Beckford, and in a castellated design 
the Roval Military College at Woolwich in 
the following year. His employment in re- 
1 storing parts of Salisbury and l^ichfield 
cathedrals led to severe criticism, and'among 
the archoBologists of his time he was known 
as ^The Destroyer;’ but he may be fairly 
considered the author of the great revival of 
interest in Gothic architecture which has 
led to a higher appreciation of the value 
and beauty of old work, and the develop- 
ments that have since taken place in modern 
architecture. In 1796 ho succeeded Sir 
William Chambers [q, v.] as surveyor-gene- 
ral to the board of works, Which led to his 
employment at the House of Lords and by 
George III at Windsor Castle. He held the 
office in 1806 of architect to the board of 
ordnance. lie was a most industrious man, 
exhibiting at the Royal Academy between 
1770 and 1799 no fewer than thirty-five de- 
signs. In 1785 he became a R.A., and in 
1805, at the express wish of the king, he 
filled the office of president of the Royal 
Academy during a temporary misunder- 
standing between Benjamin West fq* v.] 
and the council of the academy. lie was 
recognised as president by his contempo- 
raries, but it has since been doubted whether 
he can bo regarded as more than president- 
elect, owing to the fact that his election 
was not confirmed by the royal signature. 
Among Wyatt’s other works were the addi- 
tion of wings to the Duke of Devonshire’s 
house at Chiswick; a Gothic palace, since 
demolished ; the mansion house at Dodding- 
ton I’ark, Gloucestershire, which cost Cod- 
rington 120,000/., was completed in 1808; 
Lord Bridgewater’s seat at Ashridge Castle, 
Hertfordshire ; he designed the south ele- 
vation of Wynnstay for Sir W. W. Wynn, 
hart. The front of White’s Club, St, James’s 
Street, is his design ; and mausoleums 
at Cobham and Brocklesby were among his 
later works. In journeying from Bath to 
London on 4 Sept. 1813 his carriage was 
overturned near Marlborough, and he died 
instantly. Probably on account of his hold- 
ing the appointment of surveyor to the dean 
and chapter he was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on 28 Sept, 

There is scarcely a county or large town 
in the country in which Wyatt did not erect 
some public or private building, lie left a 
widow, Rachel, and folir sons, including^ 
Benjamin Dean Wyatt (see below), Matthew 
Cotes Wyatt [q. v.], and Philip Wyatt (A 
1836), who assisted his brother Benjamin 
Dean in many of his works. There is a bronze 
bust of Wyatt by 0. F. Rossi in the National 
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Portrait Gallery of London. A portrait is 
in tlie Iloyal Institute of British Architects, 
together with three draAviugs by him of 
Fon thill Abbey. 

The eldest son, Benjamin Dean Wyatt 
(1775 -*1850?), architect, born in 1775, was 
educated at Westminster and Christ Churcli, 
Oxford, where he matriculated on 24 April 
1795, and remained there till 1797, taking 
no degree. After studying for a time with 
his father he A'isited the continent, and, re- 
turning in 1802, became private secretary to 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, accompanying him to 
Ireland and India, lie afterwards re-entered 
his profession, and soon, from his father's 

f roat name and influence, had ample work. 

n 1811 he commenced the rebuilding of 
Drury Lane Theatre, which had been de- 
stroyed by fire on 24 Feb. 1809, and pub- 
lished ^ Observations on the Principles of the 
Design for the Theatre nowbuildingin Drury 
Lane,’ 1811, 1812, 8vo. With his brother 
Philip he altered Apslcy House for the 
Duke of Wellington in 1829, and ho de- 
signed Crockford’s Club House, St. James’s 
Street, in 1827. He also built in the 
same year, in conjunction with his brother 
Philip, Londonderry House, l^ark Lane, 
and W^myard, Durham, for the Marquis of 
Londonderry; and in 18I50-3*! he erected 
the Duke of York’s column at a cost of 
25,000/. On the death of his father in 
1813 he succeeded him as surveyor to 
Westminster Abbey, and held the |)ost 
till 1827. In 181*4 he restored the rose 
window of the south transept. He retired 
from practice and died about 1850, it is 
said in Camden Town. There is a por- 
trait of him in the * European Magazine,’ 
1812, engraved by T. Blood, after S. Drum- 
mond, A.ll.A.’ 

[Diet, of Architecture, viii. 80; Sandby’s 
Hist, of the Royal Academy, i. 226 ; Redgrave’s 
Diet, of Artists; Royal Academy Cat.; Gent. 
Mag. 1813, ii. 29G; Chester’s Westminster Abbey 
Register, p. 485.] A. N. 

WYATT, JOHN (1700-1766), inventor, 
eldest son of .John and .lane Wyatt (born 
Jackson) of Tliickbroom in the parish of 
Weeford, near Lichfield, was born in April 
1700, and educated at Lichfield school. Ilis 
family lyas connected with that of Sarah 
Ford, Dr. Johnson’s mother. He worked 
for some time in his native village as a 
carpenter, until, in 1730, his mind Avas 
diverted by a plan which he conceived for 
a machine to make files. He sought pecu- 
niary help from another Birmingham in- 
ventor, Lewis Paul [q. V.], but the mfficulties 
involved in perfecting the machine soon led 


to its abandonment. Wyatt was already en- 
gaged in a new and more profitable sphere 
of invention. The discovery of the fly-shuttle 
in 1733 had greatly increased the demand 
for yarn, and suggested the need of a ma- 
chine to perform the operation of spinning. 
The earliest hint of the construction of suen 
a machine is contained in a letter from 
Wyatt to one of his brothers, written about 
1733, in which he says he intends residing in 
or near Birmingham, as he has * a gymcrack 
there of some consequence.’ He was unable^ 
however, to carry out his idea without addi- 
tional mechanical assistance ; this he ob- 
tained from Lewis Paul, who in June 1738 
took out a patent (No. 662) embodying for 
the first time the all-important principle of 
spinning by rollers revolving at diuerent 
velocities. A company, including the names 
of Edward Cave [q. v.J and Dr. James, was 
formed to apply the invention at a cotton 
mill, Upper IViory, Birmingham. Two hanks 
of the cotton thus spun are preserved in the 
Birmingham Reference Library, and at- 
tached to them is an inscription in Wyatt’s 
own hand testifying that they were spun 
without hands about 1744, the motive power 
being ‘ two or more asses walking round an 
axis ’ and the superintendent, J ohn Wyatt. 
The concern nevertheless languished and 
eventually died, owing partly to defects in 
Wyatt and Paul’s machinery , which, though 
highly ingenious, was far inferior in efficipney 
to that brought to perfection by (Sir) 
Richard Arkwright [q. v.] in 1769, and partly 
to the heavy cost of freight and the diffi- 
culties of transport in the then condition of 
the country roads. 

His spinning speculations having failed, 
Wyatt turned for work to the Soho foundry 
of Boulton & Watt. While employed there, 
about 1744, he iuA’^ented and perfected the 
compound lever weighing machine. Five- 
ton weighing mac]iiinea constructed by him 
were set up at Birmingham, Liveroool, 
Chester, Hereford, Gloucester, and Lich- 
field (a model of this last is at South Ken- 
sington). The machine is similar in its 
outlines to those now used by most of the 
raihyay companies. Wyatt died on 29 Nov. 
1766, and was buried in the churchyard 
of St. Philip’s, Birmingham. He was fol- 
loAved to the g;rave by Matthew Boulton 
[q. V.], who IS said to have upbraided 
W yatt’s sons for not asserting their father’s 
inventions, and John Basker^^le [q.v.] His 
tombstone has recently been set erect and 
reinscribed. Wyatt was twice married, 
and by his second wife left four daugh- 
ters and two sons — Charles, who took out 
several patents between 1790 and 1817 ; 
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and John^ publisher of the ‘Repertory of 
Arts^ (1818). 

A number of his papers, plans, and de- 
signs for inventions were presented to the 
Reference Library, Birmingham, by Mrs. 
Silvester of Bath. The original model con- 
structed by Wyatt and Paul, by which the 
first cotton thread is said to have been spun, 
was ‘offered to Arkwright as an interesting 
relic, but the successful adapter declined to 
take it ’ (Timmins, Indust , Hist, of Binning-- 
hamj 1866, p. 214). AVyatt is said to have 
been one of the unsuccessful competitors 
for the erection of Westminster Bridge in 
1736. 

[John Wyatt, Master Carpenter and Inventor, 
London, 1885; Fi’ench*s Life and TimcH of 
Samuel Crompton, chap. iv. ; Baines’s Hist, of 
the Cotton Manufacture, pp. 121-40 (Baineses 
advocacy of Wyatt’s claims against Paul was 
strongly combated by Colo) ; Colo’s Account of 
liouis Paul and his Invention for Spinning Cotton 
and Wool by Rollers, September 1858 ; Guest’s 
Hist, of the Cotton Manufacture, 1823; Dent’s 
Making of Birmingham, 1894, p. 79 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1812 i. 196, 1836ii.231 ; Builder, 14 Aug. 
1880; Simms’s Bibliotheca Staffordiensis, 1894, 
p. 530.] T. S. 

WYATT, JOHN (1825-1874), army sur- 
geou, eldest son of James Wyatt of I^idse}^, 
near Chichester, yeoman, by his wife Caro- 
line, was baptised in the parish church of 
Alftngbourne, Sussex, on 28 Oct. 1825. 
He was admitted a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England on 26 May 
1848, becoming a fellow of that body on 
13 Dec. 1806, lie entered the army medical 
service with the rank of assistant-surgeon 
on 17 June 1851, was gazetted surgeon on 
9 April 1857, and surgeon-major on 9 Jan. 
1863, being attached throughout his life to 
the first battalion of the Coldstream guards. 
He was engaged in activb service in the 
Crimean war, and was present at the battles 
of Alma, Balaclava, and Inkorman, aud at 
the siege of Sebastopol. At .Inkerman his 
horse was shot under him. At the close of 
the war he received the Crimean medal with 
four clasps, the Turkish medal, and a knight- 
hood of the legion of honour. In 1870 he 
was selected by the war department to act 
as medical commissioner at the head- 
quarters of the French armjr during the 
Franco-German war, and in this capacity he 
was present in Paris during the whole of the 
siege. At this time he rendered important 
services to the sick and wounded, for he was 
attached to an ambulance and was a member 
of the Soci6t5 de SecourS aux Blesses. For 
these services he was made a companion of 
the Bath in 1873. He died at Bourne- 


mouth on 2 April 1874, and was buried at 
Brompton cemetery. 

[Registers of Aldiogbourne Parish Church ; 
Obituary notices in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Med. and Cbir. Soc. vii. 320; Medical Times 
and Gazette, 1874 i. 414, 1874 ii. 192.] 

D’A. P. 

WYATT, MATTHEW COTES (1777- 
1862), sculptor, youngest son of James 
Wyatt [q. v.J, was bom in 1777 and educated 
at Eton. After studying in the schools of 
the Royal Academy he, through his father’s 
influence, obtained employment at Windsor 
Castle, where he became a favourite with 
the king and queen. From 1803 to 1814 
he was an exhibitor at the Royal Academy 
of portraits and historical subjects in oils, 
anci in 1811 sent his only contribution in 
sculpture, a bust of the king. One of his 
earliest public commissions was the Nelson 
monument in the Exchange quadrangle at 
Liverpool. After the death of Princess 
Charlotte, Wyatt was employed to execute 
tho marble cenotapli to her memory in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, for which 15,000/. 
had been subscribed ; this was completed in 
1826, and gained much admiration {Gent, 
Af ay. 1826, i. 350). When George III died 
and a subscription for a national monument 
was started, Wyatt prepared a design re- 
presenting the king standing in a quadriga, 
and of this he published an etching ; but, 
though highly approved of and provisionally 
accepted, Jack of funds necessitated its 
abandonment. Eventually, in 1832, a com- 
mittee of the subscribers commissioned him 
to execute tho bronze equestrian statue of , 
the king whi<l;li now stands in Pall Mall 
East, and is his best work. Other well- 
known productions by Wyatt are the marble 
monument to the Duchess of Uutland at 
Belvoir, and the poorly modelled colossal 
bronze equestrian statue of the Duke of 
Wellington which was placed on Decimus 
Burton’s arch at Hyde Park Corner in 1846 
and remained there until 1883, when it was 
removed to Aldershot. A portrait of a New- 
foundland dog, sculptured in coloured 
marbles by Wyatt, was shown at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851. Thanks to 
royal and other influential patronage, Wyatt 
enjoyed a reputation and practice to which 
his mediocre abilities hardly entitled liim, 
and he amassed considerable wealth. Ho 
died at his house in the Harrow Road, Lon- 
don, on 3 Jan. 1862. By his wife Maria 
{d, 1852) he had, with other children, two 
sons — Matthew, who became a lieut^ant 
of the queen’s bodyguard and was^kpgKted ; 
and James, who followed his fathers pro- 
fession and worked as his assistant.. 
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[Art JoiirnHl, 1862; Keclfjrave’s Diet, of j 
Artists; (lent. Mag. 1822 i. 208, 1836 ii. 306, i 
1862, i, 241 ; Royal Academy Catalogues; pri- 
vate information.] F. M. O'D. 

WYATT, Sir MATTHEW DK^RY 
(1820-1877), arcliitect and writer on art, ! 
youngest son of Matthew Wyatt, a metro- i 
politan police magistrate, was horn at Rowth*, i 
near Devizes, on 28 July 1820. Thomas ! 
Henry Wyatt i q. v.] was his eldest brother. ] 
The Wyatt family was prolific in artists 
and architects. Thomas and Matthew were 
descended from William Wyatt (brother of 
Benjamin Wyatt of Blackbrook), who was 
at the end of t he eighteenth century steward 
to Lord Uxhridgiif see under Wyatt, Ja:>!ks1. 

Matthew Digby was in 1836 placed as a 
pupil in tlie ollice of his brother Thomas. 
In the first year of piqiilage he showed liis 
literary ability by winning the essay prize 
medal of thi' Institute of British Architects, 
and the continental tour which he took in 
1844 -6 was made the occasion for collecting 
the materials of a work on the Hleometric 
Mosaics of the jMiddle Ages’ (1848, fol.) 
In 1849 Wyatt was employed by the So- 
ciety of Arts to report upon the French Ex- 
hibition of that year. He fumisbed a re- ' 
markably able report, witli the result that 
in 1851 he was selected for the post of secre- 
tary to the executive commk tee of the (h’eat 
Exhibition in London. Besides winning 
prize medals for his exhibited designs, he 
received a special gold modal from the Prince 
Consort and a premium of 1,000/. for his 
official services. Among Ids collaborators j 
in the work of the exhibition were Isambard 
Kingdom Rrunel [ q. v.], with whom he sub- 
sequent ly built Paddington station, and 
Owen j’ones [q. v.], who became a close 
friend. A pap(U' upon the construction of 
the exhibition buildings read before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers (x. 127) was 


Wyatt attended as juiw at tlie Paris Exhi- 
bition, and for his services to the French 
government in reporting on decoration was 
created a knight of the Legion of Honour. 
From 1855 until 1859 he was honorary se- 
cretary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and in 1866 received the gold 
medal of that body. On the foundation of 
the Slade professorship of fine arts at Cam- 
bridge in 1869 he was the first occupant of 
the chair, and received the honorary degree 
; of M.A. Wyatt’s knowledge and use of 
! architectural styles were catholic and com- 
])rehensive, but his special leaning towards 
. the art of the RenaiSvSance made him |in a 
: sense a leader in the movement which has 
characterised the last quarter of the century. 

His domestic works included Alford 
House, in Kensington (lore; Possingw^orth, 

I Sussex; Newells, near Horsham ; the Mount, 
Norwood; the Ham, (llamorganshiro ; and 
the restorations of Compton Wynyates, 
Warwickshire, and of Isfield Place, Sussex. 
He designed the chai)el and hospital for the 
baiTacks at Warley, the Crimean memorial 
arch at ("hatham, the Indian government 
stores at Lambeth, Addenbrooke’s Hospital, 
Cambridge, a Rothschild mausoleum at West 
Ham cemetery, the East India Museum, 
and the Adelphi Theatre. North Marston 
church, Buckinghamshire, was restored by 
Wyatt for the crown, and he was associated 
with his brother Thomas Henry in Ahe 
design of the military chapel at Woolwich. 
He also executed many important colonial 
commissions. His other AvritingsJ which 
were numerous, include ‘ Metal Work and- 
ts Artistic Design,’ 1852, fol. ; * The Art of 
Illuminating,’ 1860, 4to; ‘On the Foreign 
Artists employed in England during the 
Sixteenth Coutuiy,* 1868, 4to ; and a pgiper 
on the ‘ History of the Manufacture of 
Clocks,’ 1870. 


awarded a ‘Telford’ medal, ami Wyatt 
further contributed to the literature of the 
exhibition by undertaking the editorship of 
the ‘ Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ a work wliich illustrated a selection 
of the objects exhibited (1851, fol.) 

During the time that the exhibition build- 
ings were being transformed into the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, Wyatt acted as super- 
intendent of the fine arts department, and, 
together with •Owen Jones, designed the 
courts characteristic of various periods and 
nationalities of art. In 1855 he was ap- 
pointed surveyor to the East India Company, 
and his execution of the interior of the India 
otlice, in collaboration with Sir George Gil- 
bert Scott [q. v.], was the occasion of his 
receiving knighthood. In the same year 


Wyatt died on 21 May 1877 at his resi- 
dence, Dimlands Castle, near Cowbridge, 
j South ales, to which ho had retired in the 
I hope of recruiting his overworked strength, 
I and was buried at Usk. A bust life-size 
I portrait of Wyatt, painted by A. Ossiani, is 
in the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Ho married, on 11 Jan. 1853, Mary, second 
daughter of Iltyd Nicholl of the Ham, 
Glamorganshire. 

[BiiiLler, 1869, xxvii. 906 (portrait), 1877, 
XXXV. 641, 646, 660, 1878, xxxvi. 49, 391; 
Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Burke’s Peerage, 
1877, p. 1406; Times, 23 and 24 May 1877; 
Institution of Civil Engineers Proceedings, 
1876-7, xlix. pt. 3; Architect, 1877, xvii. 381, 
339; information from Mr. R, B. Prosser.] 

P. W. 
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WYATT, KIOHARD JAMES (1795^ 
1860\ 8culptor,son of Edward Wyatt (1767- 
1888), a well-known carver and gilder of 
Oxford Street, by his wife Anne Madox, 
and cousin of Matthew Cotos Wyatt [q. v.], 
was born in Oxford Street, London, on 
3 M^ 1796. He studied in the school of 
the Royal Academy, where he gained two 
medals, and served his apprenticeship wdth 
John Charles Felix Rossi [q. v.] In 1818 ho 
exhibited at the academy a ^ J udgment of 
Paris,' and in 1819 a monument to Lady 
Anne Hudson ; other early memorial works 
by him are in Esher church and St. John’s 
Wood chapel. When Canova visited this 
country Wyatt was brought under his notice 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence [q. v.], and re- 
ceived from him an invitation to Rome. He 
left England early in 1821 , and, after study- 
ing for a few months in Paris under Bosio, 
proceeded to Rome, and entered the studio 
of Canova, where he had John Oibson (1790- 
1806) [q. V.] as a fellow pupil. Settling per- 
manently in Rome, Wyatt practised his pro- 
fession there with great enthusiasm and suc- 
cess, and from 1881 until his death was a 
frequent exhibitor at the Royal Academy. 
Among his best works were ‘ Ino and the 
Infant Bacchus,' ‘ Girl at the Bath,’ * Miisi- 
dora ’ (at Chatsworth), and ‘ Penelope,’ ^ The 
Huntress,' and ^ Flora ’ (all in the royal col- 
lection). Several of these have been engraved 
for #L6 ^ Art Journal.’ The ‘ Penelope ’ was 
a commission given by the queen to Wyatt 
at the time of his only visit to England in 
1811. His whole life was otherwise passed 
in Rome, where he died, unmarried, on 29 May 
1860, and was buried in the protestant ceme- 
tery, Some of his works were shown at the 
London exhibition of 1851, and were awarded 
a gold medal. Wyatt was a highly accom- 
plished artist, particularly excelling in his 
female figures, which in purity of form and 
beauty of line rivalled those of his master 
Canova. A woodcut portrait, from a drawing 
by S. Pearce., accompanies a memoir of him 
in the ^ Art Journal/ 1860. 

[Art Journal, Ang. 1850; Gent. Mag. 1850, 
ii. 99; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Royal 
Academy catalogues.] F. M, O’JJ. 

WYATT, Sib THOMAS (1608?~1642), 
oet,only son of Sir Henry Wyatt and Anne, 
aught er of John Skinner of lleigate, Surrey, 
was born about 1608, at his father’s resi- 
dence, Allington Castle, Kent. The ‘ iiiqui- 
sitio post mortem ’ of his father, dated 1687, 
inaccurately describes him as then aged 
* twenty-eight years and upwards.’ 

Sib Hbnby Wyatt ( d . 1587), the father 
of the poet, resisted the pretensions of Ri- 


chard III to the throne, and was in conse- 
quence arrested and imprisoned in the Tower 
for two years. According to his son’s state- 
ment lie was racked in Richard’s presence, 
and vinegar and mustard were forced down 
his throat. There is an old tradition in the 
family that while in the Tower a cat brought 
him a pigeon every day from a neighbouring 
dovecot and thus saved him from starvation. 
’There is no contemporary confirmation of 
the legend. The Earl of Romney, who is 
directly descended in the female line from 
the Wyatts, possesses a curious half-length 
portrait of Sir Henry seated in a i^rison cell 
with a cat drawing towards him a pigeon 
through the grating of a window. Lord 
Romney also possc^sses a second picture of 
‘ The cat that led Sir Henry A\'yatt,’ besides 
a small bust portrait of Sir Ilenry. The 
pictures, illustrating the tradition of the cat 
(now at Lord Romney’s house, 4 Upper Bel- 
grave Street, London), re])resent Sir Henry 
Wyatt in advanced years, and were obviously 
painted on hearsay evidenee very long after 
the date of the alleged events they claim to 
depict. The Wyatt papers, drawn up in 1727, 
relate that Sir Henry on his release from the 
Tower ‘ would ever make much of cats, as 
other men will of their spaniels or hounds/ 
On t he accession of Henry VII "W’y att was 
not merely liberated but was admitted to 
the privy council, and remained high in the 
royal favour. He was one of Henry VII’s ' 
executors, and one of Ilenry VIII’s guar- 
dians. Henry VIII treated him with no 
less consideration than his father liad shown 
him. He was admitted to the privy council 
of the new king in April 1»609, and became 
a knight of the Bath on 28 July following. 
In 16 1 1 he was made joint ly with Sir Thomas 
Boleyn [q. v.] constable of Norwich castle 
(Letters and Papers of Henry Vlllj i. No, 
8008), and on 29 July of the same year was 
granted an estate called Maidencote, at EsN 
garstone in Berkshire. At the battl(?of the 
Spurs ho served in the vanguard (16 Aug, 
1618). He became treasurer to the king’s 
chamber in 1624, but resigned that oflfee to* 
Sir Brian Tuke on 23 April 1528. He had 
purchased in 1492 the castle and estatO'Of 
Allington near Maidstone in Kent, wd made 
the place hisprincipal residence. Henry VIII 
visited him there in 1627 to meet AVolsey 
on his return from the continent. Wvatt 
remained friendly with Sir Thomas Boleyn 
(the father of Queen Anne Boleyn), who had 
been his colleague at Norwich, and resided 
at Hever Castle in Kent. Sir Heni^ died on 
10 Nov. 1687 (Ing, post mart. 28 lien. Vliy, 
m. 6), and, in accordance with the directions 
in his will, which was proved on 21 Febt, 
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1637-8 {Cromtcell, f. 7), was buried at Mil- 
ton, near Gravesend. 

At twelve years of age the son Thomas 
was admitted of St. John’s College, Cam- j 
bridge. lie graduated there 13. A. in 1518, | 
and M.A. in 15i20. There is a vague tradi- 
tion that he also studied at Oxford, lie 
married early — in 151^0, when not more than 
seventeen — but as a boy he had made the 
acquaintance of Anne Boleyn, and long after 
the date of his marriage AV'yatt was re- 
garded as her lover. 1 le soon sought official 
employment, and became esquire of the 
body to the king. In 15i*4 he was appointed 
clerk of the king’s jewels, but the statement 
that he succeeded his father as. treasurer to 
the king’s chamber is an invention of J. P. Col- 
lier, who forged entries in official papers in 
support of it ( Trevelyan Papers^ Camd. Soc.; 
SiMONDs, iSVr Thomas Wyatt and hin Poems), 
At Christmas lo'Jo he distinguished himself 
at a court tournament. Next year he accom- 
panied Sir Thomas Cheney on a diplomatic 
mission to France. 

In January 1526-7 he accompanied Sir 
John Russell, the ambassador, to the papal 
court. The story is told that Russell in his 
journey down the Thames encountered 
Wyatt, and, ‘ after salutations, was demanded 
of him whither lie went, and had answer, 
‘^To Italy, sent by the king.” “ And 1,” 
said Wyatt, will, if you phrase, ask leave, 
get money, and go with you.” man 

more welcome,” answered the ambassador. 
So, this accordingly done, they passed in 
post together* ( Wyatt JM’iS',) While 
abroad at this time, Wyatt visited Venice, 
Ftirrara, Bologna, Florence, and Rome, 
Russell broke his leg at Rome, and AVyatt 
undertook to m^gotiute on his h«ffialf with 
Vhe \enetian republic. On his return 
journey tOAvards Rome he wuis taken captive 
by the imperial forces inider the constable 
Bourbon, and a ransom of three thousand 
ducats was deniand(?d. Wyatt, however, 
escaped to Bologna. 

On settling again in England Wyatt 
rejoined the court, but in 1529 and 1560 
he chiefly spent his time at C^alais, where 
lie accepted t he post of liigh-marshal. 11 is 
relations witli Anne Boleyn continued close 
until her favours were sought by Henry VI f I. 
Then it is said that he frankly confessed 
to Henry the character of his intimacy 
with her (cf. IIarpsfteld, Preteiided Di- 
vorce)^ and warned him against marrying 
a woman of blemished character. In 1563 
he was sworn of the privy council, and 
at Anne’s coronation on Whit Sunday 
of that year he acted as chief ^ewerer’ 
in place of his father, and poured scented 
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w'ater over the queen's hands. The sto^ of 
the Spanish chronicler that Henry after- 
wards banished Wyatt from court for two 
years is uncorroborated. In the spring of 
1565 he was engaged in a heated contro- 
versy with Elizabeth Rede, abbess of West 
Mailing, who declined to obey the orders 
of the government to admit Wyatt to con- 
li seated property of the abbey. He was in 
attendance on the king early in 1536, but 
soon afterwards the discovery of Anne's 
post-nuptial iniideHties createa at court an 
atmosphere of suspicion, which threatened 
to overwhelm Wyatt. On 5 May 1636 he 
was committed to the Tower, but it was 
only intended to employ him as a witness 
against the queen. Cromwell wrote to 
Wyatt’s father on 11 May that his life was 
to bo spared. No legal proceedings were 
taken against him, and he was released on 
14 June. His sister Maty attended Queen 
Anne on the scaffold. A miniature manu- 
script book of prayers on vellum bound in 
gold (enamelled black), which now belongs 
to Lord Romney, is said to have been given 
by tho queen to a lady of Wyatt’s family. 
(A very similar volume and binding is 
among the Ashbumham MSS. at the British 
Museum ; cf. Arehceologia^ xliv. 259-70). 

. Wyatt made allusion to the fatal month 
of May in one of his sonnets ; but he had not 
forfeited the king’s favour, and the mini- 
ster Cromwell thenceforth treated him #ith 
marked confidence. In October 1536 ho was 
given a command against the rebels in IJn- 
colnshire, and he was knighted on 18 March 
156(5-7. In 1567 he became sherift* of Kent. 
In April of the same year he was appointed 
ambassador to tho emperor, in succession to 
1 { ichard Pate, and he remained abroad, mostly 
in Spain, till April 1639. The negotiations 
in which ho was engaged were aimed at se- 
curing friendly relations between the emperor 
and Ilenry VIII. The diplomacy proved 
intricate, and although Wyatt displayed in 
its conduct sagacity and foresight, he acnieved 
no substantial success. He* found time in 

1567 to send interesting letters of moral 
advice to his son (printed by Nott). In May 

1568 Edmund Bonner [q. v.] and Simon 
Ileynos [q. v.] were ordered under a special 
commission to Nice, where the emperor was 
staying, to join Wyatt in dissuading him 
from taking part in a general council con- 
vened by the pope at Vicenza. Wyatt 
entertained Bonner and his companion at 
Villa Franca, where the English embassy 
had secured apartments remote from the 
heat and crowd of Nice; but Wyatt re- 
sented the presence of coadjutors and treated 
th^m with apparent contempt. Bonner re- 
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taliated by' writing to Cromwell (fromBlois, 
2 Sept* 168d) that Wyatt wae engaged in 
traitorous correspondence with Ileginald 
Pole, lived loosely, and used disrespectful 
language to the king (cf. Inner Temple 
JPetyt MS, No. 47, f. 9 ; printed in Gent 
Mag* 1850, i. 563-70). Cromwell, a staunch 
friend of Wyatt, ignored the accusation, and 
on 27 Nov. 1538 wrote to him in terms of 
confidence. Wyatt was recalled to England 
in April 1589. 

In the following December he was des- 
patched to Flanders to interview the emperor, 
who was on the point of paying a visit to 
the king of France in Paris. Thither Wyatt 
followed the emperor. In January 1640 
Wyatt was especially requested to procure 
from the French court the arrest of avWdsh- 
man named Brancetor, an ally of Cardinal 
Pole, who had taken service in the house- 
hold of the emperor, and was with him in 
Paris. Wyatt failed to secure the arrest of 
the man, who appealed to the emperor and 
to the French government for i)rotection. 
Wyatt pressed the matter in an audience of 
the emperor, but he proved unconciliatory. 
Henry VIII, on hearing from Wyatt of his 
difficulties, instructed him to remain firm. 
Wyatt followed the emperor to Brussels 
and boldly renewed his entreaties withou^ 
result. Wyatt’s inability to improve the re- 
lations between Henry VIII and the emperor 
w^ in part responsible for CromwoU’s fall. 
In 1640 he returned from the Low Coun- 
tries. 

After CromweU’s execution Bonner and 
Heynes renewed their old attack upon 
Wyatt. Their charges were now treated 
seriously, and Wyatt was sent to the Tower 
at the same time as another innocent ally 
of Cromwell, Sir John Wallop [q. v.] Wyatt 
was privately informed of the accusation, 
and sent an elaborate paper of explanations, 
denying with much spirit that any treason- 
able intent could be deduced from any reports 
of his conversation (cf. IlarL MS. 78, arts. 
6, 7 5 first printed by Horace Walpole in 
Miecellaneoxia Antiquities^ 1772, ii. 21-54, 
from a transcript made by the poet Gray). 
But according to a letter sent by the lords 
of the council to Sir William Howard on 
26 March 1541, Wyatt ^confessed uppon his 
examination, all the thinges objected unto 
him, in a like lamentable and piti^ull sorte as 
Wallop did, whiclie surely were grevous, de- 
lyvering his submission in writing, declaring 
thole history of his oSences, but with a like 
rotestation, that the same proceeded from 
im in his rage and folishe vaynglorios fan- 
tazie without spott of malice ; yelding him- 
self only to his majesties marcy, without 


whiche he sawe he might and must needes be 
justely condempned. And the contempla- 
tion of which submission, and at the greato 
and contynual sute of the Queues Majestic, 
His Highnes, being of his owne most godly 
nature enclyned to pitie and mercy, hatho 
given him his pardon in as largo and ample 
sorte as his grace gave thother to Sir Jcmn 
Wallop, whiche pardons be dely vered, and 
they sent for to come hither to Highnes at 
Dover.’ Thenceforth the king’s favour was 
secure. He had added the estate of Boxley 
to his large Kentish property, and now re- ' 
ceived grants of land at J^ambeth and else- 
where, exchanging some of his land in Kent 
for other estates in Dorset and Somerset. 
He was made high steward of the manor of 
Maidstone, and early in 1542 he was returned 
to parliament as knight of the shire for 
Kent. In the summer of 1542 he was sent 
to Falmouth to conduct the imperial am- 
bassador to London. The heat of the weather . 
and the fatigue of the journey brought on a 
violent fever, which compelled him to halt 
at Sherborne in Dorset. There Wyatt died, 
and on 11 Oct. 1542 he was buried in the 
great church of Slierborne. The register 
describes him as ‘vir venerabilis.’ The 
inquisitio post mortem,’ dated 8 Jan. 
1542-3, enumerates vast estates in Kent 
(34 lien. VIII, Kent, m. 90). 

Sir Thomas Wyatt’s (bust) portrait (with 
flowing black beard and bald head) on panel is 
in the picture gallery at the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. The Enrl of Komney (at his Lon- 
don residence) owns a portrait (small bust) 
on panel by Lucas Coriielisz. Two other 
similar portraits wore exhibited at South'" 

I Kensington in 18G6, Two drawings by Hol- 
[ bein are in the Royal Library at Windsor; one 
I was engraved for Leland’s tract in 1542, and 
is said to have been drawn on w’ood by Hol- 
bein. A painting after one ^f Holbein’s 
sketches is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London. According to Vertue, a full-length 
portrait was at Ditchley, the present seat of 
Viscotint Dillon ; it has long been missing* 
The Bodleian portrait has often been en- 
graved ^cf. Dr. Nott’s edition of Wyatt’s 
‘ Works,’ frontispiece). 

Wyatt married about 1520 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Brooke, lord Cobhatn, 
and had by her an oiily surviving son, Sir , 
Thomas Wyatt [q. v.] His widow married, 
Sir Edward Warner [tj. v.] 

Wyatt’s unexpected death was widely 
mourned. John Leland, the antiquary, pub- 
lished in 1542 a Latin elegy of much merits 
♦Nmnia in mortem Thomfo Viati equitls 
incomp arabilis,’ which was dedicated to the 
Earl of Surrey (with woodcut of Wyatt), 
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There followed an intereytinj? anonymous j poems aro tbirty-ono regular sonnets; of 
eiVort : ‘ The IGxcellent Epitatle oV Syr j these ten are direct translations of Petrarch, 
Thomas Wyat, witli two other compendious and many others betray his influence. The 
dytties, wlierin are touchvd, and set furth metre is simplified from the Italian model, 
the state of mannes lyfe. (Imprynted at and the two concluding lines usually form a 
London by John llerforde for lloherte Toyo rhymed couplet. The rest of Wyatt^s poems 
[154:i 1 / 4to, 4 loaves) ; the portrait of Wyatt, consistof rondeaus, epigrams, lyrics in various 
m a "circle, is rt^produced from Lelaud s 1 short metres, and satires in heroic couplets, 
* Narnia ; ’ a partial n-issue was entitled ‘A II is muse was largely imitative, and |French 
compendious dittio, wherein tlie state of and Spanish verse was laid under contribu- 
maiKs lyfe is briofoly touched,’ London, by "tiou as well as Italian, llis epigrams often 
Thomas Jlertlielet, 8 Jan. 13ut the imitatetho.v^mwW^fofSorafinoaeirAquila. 

most interesting poetic tributes to Wyatt Hio satires are inspired by a study of Horace 
were paid by Surrey in two poems — one a orlVrsiiis. Wyatt’s poetic efforts often lack 
sonnet and the otfier an elegy in forty-eiglit grace, his versification is at times curiously 
lines which were first publislied by Tottel uncouth, his sonnets are Strained and arti- 
in ‘ Songos an<l Sonettes’ (looT). ficial in stjde as well as in sentiment; but 

Wyatt belonged to the cultivated circle of he knew the value of metrical rules and 
Henry VIH’s court. He closely studied musical rhythm, as the ^Address to his 
foreign literature, and accpired a high re- i Lute ’ amply attests. Despite his persistent 
putation as a writt^r of English verse. 11 ' imitation of foreign mpdels, too, ho displays 
ordinarily shares with Henry Howard, earl at all points an individual energy of thought, 
of JSuvroy [q. v. j, the honour of having intro- which his disciple Surrey never attained. As 
dnced the sonnet from Italy into tills country, a whole his work evinces a robuster taste 
He is better entitled to be treated as the and intellect than Surrey’s, 
pioneer. Wyatt was Surrey’s senior by 1 if- ‘Tottel’s Miscellany’ was constantly re- 
teen years. At Wyatt’s death Surrey was ! printed [see Howabd, IIknkv, EarIi OF 
only twenty-four. Vv hen Wyatt first .studied SuRKKY ; Tottel, Richard]. Wyatt’s poems 
Petrarch’s sonnets in Italy, Surrey was wore sejiarately reprinted from ‘ Tottel^ Mis- 
barely nine. Surrey may ho fairly regarded cellany ’ twice in 1717; in Bell’s ‘Annotated 
as Wyatt's disciple. \Vyatt wrote both Edition of English Poets ’in 1854; by the 
sacred and secidar verse, but none of his Rev. George Hilfillan, Edinburgh, in 1858; 
compositions wen* published in his lifetime, and by James Yeowellin the ‘ Aldino Po^s,’ 
His sacred ])oenis, in wliich be shows the 18(5;3. 


inlluenceof l>ante and Alamanni, a])peared in j 
1549 as ‘(’ertayne Psalirie.s cho.sen out of | 
the Psalter of Dauid commonly called the vij 
penytentiall Psalmes, drawen into JOnglysho 
meter by Sir Thomas Wyat, knyght, whenj- 
nnto is added a xn*ologe of the auctore before 
every Psalma very pleasant- and profe.ttable 
to the godly read(T. Imprinted at Loudon 
by Thomas ilayiiald and John Harryiigtoii, 
MDXLix, 4 to.’ A sonnet in ])raise of the 
book by Surrey is prefixed, and is reprinted 
inTotted’s ‘ Soiiges and Sonet tt\s ’ (ed. Arber, 
p. 28). The work is dedicated by the printer 
llarryngton to William J’arr, marquis of 
Nortiiainpton. 

Many of W yatt’s secular po(‘ms were first 
printtid in 1557, with those of Surrey and 
some anonymous contemporaries, by Richard 
Tottel, in the volume called ‘ Songes and 
Sonet tes,’ which is commonly quoted as 
‘ Tottel’s Miscellany.’ N inety-six poems are 
there assigned to Wyatt out of a total of 
*‘310. In Nott’fl edition of the works of 
Surrey and Wyatt (1815-16) important ad- 
ditions to the collection of Tottel were made 
from manuscript sources. The most his- 
torically interesting of Wyatt’s surviving 


Th(‘ poetical works of Wyatt and Surrey 
have often been edited together, notably in 
1815-1(), by George Frederick Nott [q. v.], 
who printed many now poems by Wyatt for 
the first time from the Harington MSS. and 
the Duke of Devonshire’s manuscript collec- 
tions (2 vols. 4to), and again in 18ol by Sir 
Harris Nicolas. 

[An elaborate memoir by Nott is prefixed to 
his edition of Wyatt’s works (1810); a few 
additious are made by Nicolas and Yeowelli in 
l.Jieir rospertivo editions of Wyatt’s poems* John 
I3ruco, in Gent. Mag. 1850, ii. 235 seq., gave a 
seriesof valuablo extracts touching Sir Thomas’s 
career from the Wy.att manuscripts, a remnant 
of a collection of family papers made in 1727 
by a deficendant. Richard Wyatt (1673-1753) ; 
in 1850, wlien Bruce used them, these papers 
were in the pos.session of the lier. B. D. Hawkins 
of Kivonhall, Essex, but they were made over 
in 1872 to the Earl of Komney, in whose aucos- 
tors’ possession they had formerly been they 
are now the property of the presoot earl (infor- 
mation kindly given by the lion. R.*Marsham- 
Townshend). Mr. Cave Browne in his History 
of hoxley Parish, Maidstone, 1892, pp. 134 seq., 
made some use of the Wyatt M^. See also 
Arber’ 8 preface to his reprint of Tottel’s Miscel- 
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lany^ 1870 ; Cooper's Athonse Cantabr.; Froude's 
History ; Miss Strickland's Queens of England ; 
Bapst’s Deux Gentilhommes-Poetes de la Cour 
de Henry VHI, 1891 ; Thomas's Historical Notes; 
Miscell, Geneal. et Heraldica, new ser. ii, 107; 
Brewer and Gairdner’s Letters and Papers of 
Henry VllI ; Cal. State Papers, Spanish, v.~vi.; 
Friedmann’s Anne Bolcyn ; George Wyat’a Ac- 
count of Anne Boleigne, 1817; Brewer’s Henry 
VIII; KTarton’s Hisr. of EnLdish Poetry ; Pro- 
fessor Oourthope’s Hist, of English J\>etry, ii. 
44-67 (an important critical study) ; Mr. Chur- 
ton Collins in T. H. AVard’s English Poets; 
Rudolf Alscher’s Sir Thomas Wyatt und seine 
Stellung in der* Entwickelungsgescbichte <ler 
englischen Literatur und Verskunst, Vienna, 1886 
(chiefly dealing with Wyatt’s metres) ; W. E. 
Simonds’s Sir Thomas Wyatt and his Poems | 
(Boston, 1889).] S. L. i 

WYATT, Sir THOMAS the younger 
(1521 r*-1554), consj)irator, was the eldest and 
only surviving son of Sir Thomas Wyatt the 
elder [q. v.], by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Brooke, third lord Cobham. He 
was brought up as a catholic. He is de- 
scribed as ‘ twenty-one years and upwards ’ ; 
in the ‘ inquisitio post mortem ’of his father, . 
which was dated 8 Jan. 1542-3. The Duke 
of Norfolk was one of his godfathers. In 
boyhood he is said to have accompanied his 
father on an embassy to Spain, where the 
elder Sir Thomas Wyatt was threatened by 
the Inquisition. To this episode has been 
traqjd an irremovable detestation of the 
Spanish government, but the anecdote is pro- 
bably apocryphal. All that is positively 
known of his relations with his fatner while 
the latter was in Spain is found in two letters 
which the elder Wyatt addressed from Spain 
to the younger, then fifteen years old. The 
letters give much sound moral advice. In 
1537 young Wyatt married when barely six- 
teen. He succeeded on his father’s death in 
1642 to Allina^on Castle and Boxley Abbey 
in Kent, with much other property. But 
the ^estate was embarrassed, ana he parted 
with some outlying lands on 30 Nov. 1513 to 
the king, receiving for them 8,669/, 8^. 2d, 
In 1642 he alienated, too, the estate of 
Tarrant in Dorset in favour of a natural son, 
Francis Wyatt, whose mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Edward Darrel of Littlecote. 
Wyatt was of somewhat wild and impul- 
sive temperament. At an earljr age he 
had made the acquaintance of his father’s 
disciple, Henry Howard, earl of Surrey 
[q. V.J, and during Lent 1643 he joined 
Surrey and other young men in breaking at 
night the windows of citizens’ houses and of | 
London churches. They were arrested and 
brought before the privy council on 1 April, 
and they were charged not merely with acts 


of violence, but with having eaten meat 
during Lent. Surrey explained that his 
' efforts were directed to awakening the citi- 
; zens of London to a sense of sin. Wyatt 
. was inclined to deny the charges. Ho re- 
. mained in the Tower till 3 May. In the 
! autumn of 1643 Wyatt joined a regiment of 
; volunteers which Surrey raised at his own 
expense to take part in the siege of Lan- 
; drecies. Wyatt distinguished himself in the 
1 'military operations, and was highly com- 
mendeci by Thomas Churchyard, who was 
present (cf. Chitrchyari), Pleasant J)is^ 
i^ourse of Court and of Wars, 1596). In 
, 1544 Wyatt took part in the siege of Bou- 
logne and was given responsible command 
next year. When Surrey became governor 
he joined the English council tliere(l4 June 
1646), Surrey, writing to Henry VIII, highly 
commended Wyatt’s ‘ hardiness, painfulness, 
circums])ection, and natural disposition to 
the war.’ He seems to have remained abroad 
till the surrender of Boulogne in 1550, In 
November 1550 he was named a commis- 
sioner to delimit the Englisli frontier in 
France, but owing to ill-luialth was unable 
to act. Subsequently be claimed to have 
; served Queen Mary against the Duke of 
: Northumberland when the duke attempted 
! to secure the throne for his daughter-in- 
I law, Lady Jane Grey. But betook no Avell- 
' defined part in public affairs at home until he 
learned of Queen Mary’s resolve to marry 
; Philip of Spain. He regarded the step as an 
* outrage on tlie nation’s honour, but, accord- 
ing to his own account, never thought of 
publicly protesting against it until he re- 
ceived an invitation from Edward Courtenay 
[q. v.], earl of Devonshire, to join in a gene- 
ral insurrection throughout the country for 
the purpose of preventing the accomplish- 
ment of the queen’s plan. He cheerlully 
undertook to raise Kent. Help was vaguely 
promised him by the French ambassador. 

: The official announcement of t lie marriage 

was published on 15 Jan. 1553-4. Seven 
days later Wyatt summoned his friends and 
neiglibours to meet at Allington Castle to 
discuss means of resistance. He ofiered, if 
they would attempt an armed rebellion, to 
lead the insurgent force. Like endeavours 
made by Courtenay, the Earl of Suffolk, Sir 
James Crofts, and Sir Peter Carew, to excite 
rebellion in other counties failed [see Carew, 
Sir Peter], The in stigators elsewhere were 
all arrested before they had time to mature 
their designs. Wyatt was thus forced into 
the position of chief actor in the attack on 
the government of the queen. He straight- 
way published a proclamation at Maidstone 
which was addressed ‘ unto the commons ’ of 
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Kent. He stated that his course had been 
approved by ‘ dyvers of the best of the shire.* 
Neighbours and friends were urged to secure 
the advancement of ^ liberty and common- 
wealth/ which were imperilled by ^the 
queen’s determinate pleasure to marry with 
a stranger.’ 

Wyatt showed himself worthy of his re- 
sponsibilities and laid his plans with boldness. 
Noailles, the French ambassador^ wrote that 
he was ^ estim6 par de9a homme vaillant et 
de bonne condmete ; ’ and M. d’Oysel, the 
French ambassador in Scotland, who was at 
the time in London, informed the French 
king, his master, that AVyatt was ‘ ung 
gentil chevallier et fort estim^ parmy ceste 
nation’ {Ambasmdes de Noailles^ iii. 15, 46). 
Fifteen hundred men were soon in arms 
under his command, while five thousand 
promised adherence later. Ho fixed his head- 
quarters at the castle of llochester. Some 
cannon and ammunition were secretly sent 
him up the Medway by agents in London ; 
batteries were erected to command the pas- 
sage of the bridge at llochester and the oppo- 
site bank of the river. AVhen the news of 
Wyatt’s action rtiached the queen and go- 
vernment in London, a proclamation was 
issued offering pardon to such of his followers 
as should within twenty-four hours depart 
peaceably to their liomes. Jloyal officers with 
their retainers w«'rc despatched to disperse 
small parties of Wyatt’s associates while on 
their wav to llochester ; Sir Ilobert South- 
well broke up one band under an insurgent 
named Knevet ; l^ord Abergavenny defeated 
another reinforcement led by a friend of 
Wyatt named Ish'v ; the citizens of Canter- 
bury rejected Wyatt’s entreaties to join him, 
and derided his threats. AV^yatt maintained 
the spirit of liis followers by announcing that 
he daily expected succour from France, and 
circulated false reports of successful risings 
in other parts of the country. Some of his 
followers sent to tlie council offers to return 
to their duty, and at the end of January 
Wyatt’s fortunes looked desperate. But the 
tide turned for a season in his favour when 
the government ordered the Duke of Norfolk 
to march from London upon AVyatt’s main 
body, with a detachment of white-coated 
guards under the command of Sir Henry 
Jerningham. The maneeuvre gave Wyatt 
an untjxpected advantage. The duke was 
followed immediately by five hundred Lon- 
doners, hastily collected by one Captain Bret, 
and was afterwards joined by the sheriff’ of 
Kent, who had called out the trained bands 
of the county. The force thus embodied by 
the government was inferior in number to 
Wyatt’s, and it included many who were 


in sympathy with the rebels. As soon as 
they came within touch of Wyatt’s forces at 
llochester, the majority of them joined him, 
and the duke with his principal officers filed 
towards Gravesend. 

Wyatt set out for London at the head of 
four thousand men. He found the road open. 
Through Hartford and Gravesend he marimed 
to Blackheath, where he encamped o# 29 Jan. 
1653-4. The government acknowledged the 
seriousness of the situation, and sent Wyatt 
a message inviting him to formulate his de- 
mands, but this was only a means of gaining 
time. Onl Feb. 1654 JSfarv proceeded to the 
Guildhall and addressed the citizens of Lon- 
don on the need of meeting the danger sum- 
marily. Wyatt was * proclaimed a traitor. 
Next morning more than twenty thousand 
men enrolled their names for the protection 
of tlie city. Special precautions were taken 
for the security of the court and the Tower ; 
many bridges over the Thames within a 
distance of fifteen miles were broken down ; 
all peers in the neighbourhood of London 
received orders to raise their tenantry ; and 
on 3 Feb. a reward of land of the annual 
value of one hundred pounds a year was 
offered the captor of Wyatt’s person. 

The same day Wyatt entered Southwark, 
but his followers were alarmed by the re- 
ports of the government’s activity. Many 
deserted, and AVyatt found himself com- 
pelled by the batteries on the Tow#t to 
(ivacuate Southwark. Turning to the south 
he directed his steps towards Kingston, 
where he arrived on 6 Feb. (Shrove Tuesday). 
The river was crossed without difficulty, and 
a plan was formed to surprise Ludgate. On 
the way Wyatt hoped to capture St. James’s 
Palace, where Quooii Mary had taken refuge. 
But his schemes were quickly betrayed to Die 
government, A council of war decided to 
allow him to advance upon the city and then 
to press on him from every quarter. He 

P roceeded on 7 F eb. through Kensington to 
lyde Park, and had a sharp skirmish at 
Hyde Park Corner with a troop of infantry. 
Fscaping with a diminished following, he 
made his way past St. James’s Palace. Pro- 
ceeding by Charing Cross along the Strand 
and Fleet Street he reached Ludgate at two 
o’clock in the morning of 8 Feb. The gate 
was shut against him, and he was without 
the means or the spirit to carry it by assault. 
His numbers dwindled in the passage through 
London, and he retreated with very few fol- 
^ lowers to Temple Bar. There he was met b^ 
' the Norroy herald, and, recognising that his 
cause was lost, he made a voluntary sub-, 
mission. After being taken to Whitehall, 
he was committed to the Tower, where the 
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lieutenant, Sir John Brjrdges (afterwards 
first Lord Chandos), received him with op- 
Mobrious reproaches. On his arrest the 
French ambassador, De Noailles, paid a tri- 
bute to his valour and confidence. He wrote 
of him as ^ le plus vaillant ct asseur6 de 
quoye j’aye jamais ouy parler, qui a mis 
ladicte dame et seigneurs de son conseil en 
telle etisi grande peur, qu^elle s’est veue 
par I’espace de huict jours en bransle de sa 
couronne ' {Ambctssades de Noailles^ iii. «^9). 
On 16 March he was arraigned at West- 
minster of high treason, was condemned, 
and sentenced to death {Fourth Rep, Deputy 
Keeper of Records^ ii. pp. 244-6). 

On the day appointed for his execution 
(11 April) Wyatt requested Lord Chandos, 
the lieutenant of the Tower, to permit him 
to speak to a fellow-prisoner, Edward Cour- 
tenay, earl of Devonshire. According to 
Chandos’s report Wyatt on liis knees begged 
Courtenay ‘ to confess the truth of himself.’ 
The interview lasted half an hour. It does 
not appear that hc^ said anything to implicat e 
Princess Elizabeth, but he seems to have 
reproached Courtenay with being the insti- 
gator of his crime (cf.Foxu, Acte and Monu- 
mentSy iii. 41 , and T ytler, Hist, ofEdward^^ VI 
and Mary^ ii. 320). Nevertheless, at the 
scaflbld on Tower Hill he made a speech 
accepting full responsibility for his acts and 
exciupating alike Elizabeth and Courtenay 
( Ch^rdcles of Queen Jane and Queen Mary^ 
p. 73; Baylby, Hist, of the Tower j p. xlix). 
After he was beheaded, his body was sub- 
jected to all the barbarities that formed part 
of punishment for treason. Next day his 
head was hung to a gallows on ‘ Hay Hill 
beside Hyde Park,’ and subsequently his limbs 
were distributed among gibbets in various 
quarters of the town (Machyn, Diary^ p. 

0). His head was stolen on 17 April. 

Wyatt married in 1637 Jane, daughter of 
Sir William Hawte of Bishopsbourne, Kent. 
Through her he acquired the manor of 
Wavering. She bore him ten children, of 
whom three married and left issue. Of 
these a daughter Anna married Roger Twys- 
den, gprand&ther of Sir liogerTwysaen[q.v.], 
and another Charles Scott of Egerton, Kent, 
of the family of Scott of Scotshall. The 
son George was restored to his estate of 
Boxley, Kent, by Queen Mary, and to that 
of Wavering by Queen Elizabeth in 1670. 
He collected materials for a life of Queen 
Anne Boleyn, the manuscript of which 
passed to nis sister’s grandson, Sir Roger 
Twysden. In 1817 there was privately 
printed by Robert Triphook from a copy of 
Wyatt’s manuscript ^ ISxtracts from the Life 
of Queen Anne Boleigne, by George Wyat. 


Written at the close of the XVIth century.’ 
The full original manuscript in George 
Wyatt’s autograph is among the Wyatt 
MSS., now the property of the Earl of 
Romney, Twysden also based on Wyatt’s 
collections his ‘Account of Queen Anne 
Bullen,’ w’^hich was first issued privately in 
1808 ; it has little likeness to Wyatt’s auto- 
graph ‘Life.’ The Wyatt MSS. contain 
letters and religious poems by George Wyatt, 
as well as a refutation of Nicholas Sanders’s 
attacks on the characters of the two Sir 
Thomas Wyatts. George Wyatt, who died 
in 1023, was father of Sir Francis Wyatt 
[q. v.J 

A portrait of Sir Thomas Wyatt the 
younger in profile on panel belongs to the 
Earl of Romney, and is now in his London 
residence, 4 Upper Belgrave Street. 

[Dr. O. F. Nott’s memoir (1816) prefixed to 
his edition of the Works of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
the elder (pp. Ixxxix^xcviii) gives the main facts. 
An official account of Wyatt’s rebellion was 
issued within a year of his execution, under the 
title of ‘ Historie of Wyate’s Rebellion, with the 
order and maner of resisting the same, etc., 
made and compyled by John Proctor [q. v.], 
Mense Januarii, anno 1655/ reprinted in the 
Antiquarian Repertory, vol. iii. The account of 
the rebellion in Grafton’s Chronicle is said to be 
from the pen of George Ferrers. Holinshed 
based his complete narrative of the rebellion in 
his Chronicle on Proctor’s History, with a few 
hints from Grafton. A few particulars are added 
in Stowe’s Annals. A full narrative with many 
documents from the Public Record Office is in 
R. P. Cruden’s History of Gravesend, 1842, pp. 
172 sq. See also Loseloy MSS. edited by Kempe, 
126-30; Diary of Henry Machyn, 1560-63(Cam- 
den Soc.) ; Chronicle of Queen Jane and Queen 
Mary (Camden Soc.) ; Wriothesley’s Chronicle 
(Camden Soc.); Lingard’s Hist. ; Froude’s Hist, ; 
Miscell. Genealogica et Heraldica, ii. 107 (new 
ser.); Bapst, Deux Gentilhommes-Pofetos de la 
Cour de Henry VIII, pp.266 seq. ; Cave Browne’s 
History of Boxley Parish, Maidstone, 1892; 
Wyatt MSS. in the possession of the Earl of 
Romney ; information kindly given by the Hon. 
R. Marsham-Townshend.] S. L. 


WYATT, THOMAS HENRY (1807- 
1880), architect, born at Loiighlin House, 
CO. Roscommon, on 9 May 1807, was the 
eldest son of Matthew Wyatt, police magi- 
strate for Lambeth, by his wife Anne, sister 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence [q. v.TCfraw^, Mag^ 
1836, ii. 446). Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt 
[q. V,] was his youngest brother. In prepara- 
tion for a mercantile career he was sent to 
Malta, but on returning to England an evi- 
dent liking for architecture led to his being 
placed in the office of Philip Charles Hard- 
wick [q. V.], who shortly confided to him the 
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superintendence of some warehouses at St. 
Katherine's Docks, which he was erecting in 
collaboration with Thomas Telford [q. v.], 
the engineer. On leaving Hardwick in 1 832 
to begin practice on his own account he 
secured the appointment of district surveyor 
for Hackney, a post which he resigned in 
1861. 

In 1838, so greatly had his practice pro- 
spered under a number of patrons, among 
whom were the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl 
of Denbigh, and Sidney Herbert, that he took 
aspartnor David Brandon, with whom during 
a connection of thirteen years he designed 
the assize^ourts at Cambridge, Brecon, and 
Usk, the Wilts and Bucks lunatic asylums, 
and many private residences. 

At the close of this partnership he worked 
independently until about 1860, when he 
had the assistance of his son Matthew. His 
finest building was the exchange at Liver- 
pool ; the church at Wilton was an ambitious 
essay in Lombardic architecture, and one of 
the earliest modern buildings in which mosaic 
decoration was attempted in this country. 
The Knightsbridge barracks were among his 
most important undertakings, and, if they 
are rather imposing than beautiful, can at 
least be considered an honest and capable 
solution of a difticult problem. In collabora- 
tion with Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt he de- 
signed the garrison chapel at Woolwich. As 
honorary architect to the Athenaeum he made 
important additions to the cluh-liousc, and 
he is also represented in London by the 
Adelphi Theatre, by extensive additions to 
the Consumption Hospital at Broinpton, and 
by the mansion erected for Sir Dudley Mar- 
joribanks in Park Lane. As an acknowledged 
authority on hospital construction he was ap- 
appointed honorary architect to the Middle- 
sex Hospital, consulting architect to the 
lunacy commissioners, and designed the Stock- 
well Fever Hospital and two hospitals at 
Malta. Ho held the post of consulting archi- 
tect to the Incorporated Church Building 
Society and to the Salisbury Diocesan Society, 
and was connected as designer or restorer 
with more than 150 churches. Not only did 
Wyatt hold an Imnourablo position in the 
Boy al Institute of British Architects, of which 
he was president from 1870 to 1873, and ^old 
medallist in 1873, but he was also an associate 
(admitted 1815) of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, serving on the council in 1848, 
and acting as honorary architect for the re- 
construction of premises carried out in 1817, 
and again in 1868. 

Though failing health precluded full 
practice in his later years, Wyatt con- 
tinued to participate actively in his pro- 


fession almost to the data of his death, 
which took place at his residence, 77 Great 
Russell Street, London, on 5 Aug. 1880. He 
was buried at the church of Weston Patrick, 
near Basingstoke, which he had rebuilt partly 
at his own expense. 

Though not an artist of great originality, 
Wyatt was a scholarly worker, with a good 
knowledge of various styles. He designed 
with readiness on either Classic or Gothic 
lines, was a good skotcher, an able planner, 
clear-headed in business, and to many of his 
clients a val ued friend. He took an active part 
in the formation of the Architects' Benevo- 
lent Society. 

[Architectural Publication Society’s Diet. ; 
Proc. of Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. Ixiii. 
1880-1, pt. i. ; Times, 12 Aug. 1880; Builder, 

3 4 Aug. 1880, xxxix. 230, where list of works 
is given ; Trans, of Royal Inst, of British Archi- 
tects, 1870- 80, p. 230.] P, W. 

WYATT, WI LLIAM (161 6-1686), 
scholar and friend of Jeremy Taylor, the 
sou of William Wyat or Wyatt of 
‘ plebeian ' origin, was born at Toaenham, 
near Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Gloucestershire, 
ill J6I6. He matriculated from St. John’s 
College, Oxford, on IGMarch 1637-8, but was 
prevented by the outbreak of the civil war 
from taking his degree in arts. His dili- 
gence as a scholar appears to have been 
noted by Jeremy Taylor while at OxfolB in 
1642, and at the close of 1644 he joined 
Taylor in Wales as an assistant teacher at his 
school, called Newton Hall (Collegium New- 
ioniense), in the parish of Llanfihangel- 
Aberbythych, Carmarthenshire. He seems 
to have spent a portion of his time, at any 
rate, with Taylors family at Golden Grove, 
whence he dates the epistle dedicatory pre- . 
fixed to ‘A New and Easie Institution of 
Grammar. In which the labour of many 
yeares usually spent in learning the Latine 
tongue is shortned and made easie. In 
usum Juventutis Cambro-Britannic 03 , Lon- 
don, printed by J. Young for R. Royston 
. . . lyie Lane,' 1647, 12mo. Wyatt's 
epistle in Latin is addressed to Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, and is followed by one by 
Taylor in English, addressed to Christopher 
Hatton, esquire, evidently one of the pupils. 
This ^curious little work, now exceedingly 
rare, was published in Taylor’s name, but 
was mainly the work of Wyatt, with some 
aid from William Nicholson (1691-1672) 
[<j^. V.] and F. Gregory of Westminster 
school. Subsequently Wyatt, who was 
much sought after as* a teacher, was tutor 
in a school at Evesham, and then assisted 
Dr. Williaih Fuller (1608-1676) [q.v.]in ^ 
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private school at Twickenham, Middlesex, 
By recommendation of the chan^llor he was 
created B.D, at Oxford on 12 Sept. 1661, 
and when Fuller became bishop of Lincoln 
he made Wyatt his chf^lain. lie obtained 
a prebend in Lincoln Cathedral by Fuller’s 
favour (installed on 13 May 1068, ‘vice 
William Gery, deceased’), and on 16 Oct. 
1669 was admitted precentor of I^incoln, 
In 1081 he exchanged this preferment with 
John Inett for the living of Nuneaton in 
Warwickshire, and died there in tlie house 
of Sir Richard Newdigate on 9 Sept. 1686, 
A copy of Wyatt’s grammar in Caius College, 
Cambridge, is described in some detail in 
Bonney’s ‘ Life of Jeremy Taylor ’ (pp. 45 sq.) 

[Wood’s Fasti Oxon. od. Bliss, ii. 2ri 4; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon, 1600-1714 ; Lo NcWs Fasti Eccd, 
Angl, ii, 80, 170; Chambers’s Biogr. lllustr. 
of Worcestershire, p. 228 ; Willmott’s Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, p. 121 ; Bonney^sLife of Jeremy 
Taylor, D.D,, 1815, pp. 42-8.] T. S. 

WYATVILLE, Sm JEFFRY (1766- 
1840), architect, son of Joseph Wyatt, ar- 
chitect, of Biirton-on-Trent, was born in that 
place on 3 Aug. 1766. His grandfather was 
Benjamin Wyatt, timber merchant, farmer, 
and architect, of Blackbrook [see under 
Wyatt, James], At about the age of 
eighteen he began his architectural studies 
at the office of his uncle Samuel Wyatt, at 
63!B^rwick Street, London, and from 1702 to 
1709 was working with James W yatt [q.v.], 
also an uncle, in Queen Anne Street. In 
1799 lie opened independent practice at an 
office in Avery Row, and in tne same year 
was taken into a profitable partnership by 
John Armstrong, a large builder, of Pimlico. 
He first exhibited in the Royal Academy in 
1786, and among his many designs which 
were hung in that institution, of which he 
was an associate in 1823 and an academician 
in 1826, were several of an imaginative or 
pseudo-archaeological character, such as the 
‘Burning of Troy’ and ‘ Priam’s Palace.^ His 
employers were mostly gentlemen of distinc- 
tion and rank. In 1799 he designed altera- 
tions for the Rev. P. Wroughton at Woolley 
Park, Berkshire (Georob Riokardson, New 
Vttruvim Bntannicus^ vol, ii. pi. 36-8), a 
quiet and severe classic composition. For 
the Marquis of Bath (1801-11) he designed 
an entrance and various additions at Long- 
leat, Wiltshire, with farther garden build- 
ings in 1814. In 1802-6 he erected Nonsuch 
Park House, Surrey, for Samuel Farmer ‘ in 
the style’ of the palace of Henry VIII, 

At Wollatou, the seat of Lord Middleton, 
he designed the great hall and other altera- 
tions in 1804, and in 1810 ‘a seat in the 


cottage style ’ at Endsleigh, Devonshire, for 
the Duke of Bedford, under whose patronage 
in 1818 he also designed the temple of the 
Graces in the sculpture-gallery at Woburn 
Abbey (Rohinson, Woburn Ahbey^ 1833). 
In 1811 he was engaged by Lord Brown- 
low and the Duke of Beaufort, building for 
the former a greenhouse, dairy, and mortuary 
chapel at Belton in Jjincolnshire ; and for the 
latter additions to his seat at lladminton. 
For the Earl of Chesterfield he built the 
chapel, library, octagon, and kitchen at 
Bretbey or Brad by Hall, Devonshire (1812- 
1813). At Ashridge Castle, seat of the Earl 
of Bridgewater, he continued the works 
begun by his uncle James, erecting also the 
column in the park (1814-20), and in 1819 
designed an entrance lodge and other works 
for Earl Howe at Gopsall, Staftbrdshire. 
At Chatsworth, for the Duke of Devonshire, 
ho added (1821-32) the north wing, includ- 
ing the picture-gallery and tower, the Shef- 
feld and Derby entrances, the alcove in the 
gardens, and other works ‘ in the Italian 
style.’ After making (1821) a survey of 
Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge, he pre- 
pared alternative designs for alterations to 
the central buildings, including the addition 
of the Taylor library and a hall and stair- 
case for the master’s lodge. These works, 
in a pseudo- Elizabethan style, were com- 
pleted about 1824, and were followed in 
1831-2 by the erection of the gateway tower 
and combination room, and by various al- 
terations in both courts, largely effected by 
the use of Roman cement and by the addi- 
tion of hood-moulds to the doors and win- 
dows. The cost of the later works was 
13,063/. (Willis and Clark, Cambridge y ii. 
741-8). 

The work by which Wyatville is best 
known is his transformation of Windsor 
Castle, which dates from 1824. In that 
year competitive designs for the remodelling 
of the royal apartments were received from 
Nash and Smirko, as well as from Wyat- 
ville, whose name at the time was still 
Wyatt, the supposed honour of the meaning- 
less augmentation having been sanctioned 
by George IV on the occasion of his laying 
the foundation-stone of Wyatt’s accepted 
design. The king not only augmented 
AVyatt’s name, but added to his coat-of-arms 
a view of ‘George IV’s gateway’ and the 
word ‘AVindsor’as a motto. In 1828, on 
the completion of the royal quarters, the 
king further bestowed on his architect the 
honours of knighthood and of a residence in 
the Winchester Tower, a privilege confirmed 
by William IV and Queen V ictoria. Wyat- 
ville’s work consisted in replacing with solid 
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piasonry the supposed inappropriate and 
probably picturesque structures wtich had 
^Own up within the castle precincts since 
the beginning of the Tudor dynasty (Archi^ 
tectj 1891, XIV. 174-5), He pulled down 
twelve houses, rebuilt the Chester and Bruns- 
wick towers, repaired the Devil’s Tower, and 
designed, besides the George IV gateway, 
the York and Lancaster towers, the new 
terrace, and the orangery. The additional 
height (some thirty feet) of the Hound Tower 
is his work, and he converted the old Brick 
Court and Horn Court into the state stair- 
case and Waterloo Gallery. 

Whatever may be said of his Gothic — and 
at the time in which he worked it was not 
likely to be good — it must be acknowledged 
that his addition to the llound Tower has 
increased the general dignity of the castle, 
and, outwardly at least, Ins other work, 
which is solid and fortress-like, is free from 
the faults of affectation usual at the period. 

Down to 1827 400,000/. had been spent on 
the fabric under Wyatville’s direction, and 
in 1830, when no less than 527,000/. had 
been voted by parliament in various grants, 
a select committee was appointed to inquire 
into the expense of completion. Before this 
committee Wyatville pleaded for 128,000/. 
more, and his request was supported. lie 
carried out many minor works in the royal 
domain, such as lodges, a boat-house, a her- 
mitage, and the ruins at V^irginia Water, 
chiefly composed of fragments from Tripoli 
(for list of these works see Wyatville’s 
Illustrations of Windsor Castle ^ ed. Henry 
Ashton, 2 vols. 1811). 

Wyatville was architect or restorer of over 
a hundred buildings, of which the follow- 
ing original works may be mentioned in 
addition to those already chronicled: Lil- 
leshall, Shropshire, for Lord Gower ; Golden 
Grove, Caermarthen, for the Earl of Cawdor; 
Dinton, Wiltshire, for William Windham; 
Denford, Berkshire, for William Ilallet ; 
Hutton, Lincolnshire, for Sir llobert Heron ; 
Hillfield Lodge, Hertfordshire, for the Earl 
of Clarendon ; Trebursye, Cornwall, for the 
lion. William Eliot; Banner Cross, York- 
shire, for General Murray; house at Wim- 
borne, Dorset, for W^illiam Castleman ; Cla- 
verton, Somerset, for John Vivian; Messrs. 
Scott’s bank in Cavendish Square; and a 
temple in Kew Gardens. At tlie request of 
-Queen Adelaide he designed the Schloss 
Altenstcin-Altenberg, for her brother, the 
Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, from whom, in 
consideration of this and other designs, he 
received the Grand Cross of the Saxon Er- 
nestine order. 

He died, on 10 Feb. 1840, at his I <ondon 


residence^ 60 (he previously lived at 49) 
Lower Brojk Street, from a disease of the 
chest, and was buried on the 26th behind 
the altar of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

By his wife, Sophia Powell, who prede- 
ceased him in 1810, he had two daughters, 
Emma and Augusta Sophia (ef. 1826), ana 
one son, George Geoffrey, who exhibited at 
the Iloyal Academy in 1832, 

There is a portrait of Wyatville at Wind- 
sor, painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence at the 
request of George IV. Another, drawn by 
Sir Francis Chantrey, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. 

[Architectural Publication Society’s Diet, (in 
which is a long list of works) ; Neale’s Seats of 
the Nobility; Tigho and Davis’s Annals of Wind- 
sor Castle, pp. 699 ot seq. ; Gent. Mag. 1840, i. 
645-9] P. W. 

WYBITBN. PERCEVAL (1633P- 
1606?), puritan divine. [See Wiburn.] 

WYCHE, Sir CYRIL (1032 P-1707), 
statesman and man of science, who spelt his 
name Wyche in his autograph, although it 
also stands in contemporary records as Wych 
or Wich, was second son of Sir Peter 
Wyche [q. v.] Cyril was born, probably in 
1032, at (3onstantinople while his father was 
ambassador there, and was named after his 
godfather Cyril, the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople (Wood, Fasti), He matriculated 
from Christ Church, Oxford, on 27 Nov. M50, 
and graduated B.A. 17 Feb. 1062-3, It.A. 
28 J line 1055, and was created D.O.L. on 
8 Sept. 1665. II© was at The Hague in May 
1060, when he was knighted by Charles II. 

Cyril and his brother Peter were among 
the earliest fellows of the Royal Society, 
their names being found among those of the 
ninety-eight men interested in ‘ natural 
knowledge ’ who were elected by the first 
president and council on 20 May 1603 in 
virtue of the power granted them for two 
months under their charter (Thomson, Hist, 
of the Hoy, Soe,) Subsequently Wyche was 
cliosen president of the society ou 30 Nov. 
1683, but held office only one year, when he 
was succeeded by Samuel Pepys, 

Wyche, who was one of the six clerks in 
chancery from 1662 to 1675, was called to 
the bar from Gray’s Inn in 1670, was M.P. 
for Callington, Cornwall, 1661-78, for East 
Grinstead 1681, for Saltesh 1686-7, and for 
Preston 1702-5. Henry Sidney (afterwards 
Earl of Romney) [q. v.] became lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland in March 1691-2, and on 
13 Aug. Wyche went with him as one of his 
secretaries. He was sworn a priv^ coun- 
cillor of that kingdom (Luttbiill, ii. 889; 
and Wood, Fasti)^ Sidney was recalled, to 
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Ifbndon in June 1693, leaving the govern- 
mc^nt of Ireland to three lords justices, viz. 
Henry, lord Capel of Tewkesjiury [q. v.], 
Wyche himself, , and William Duncoinbe. 
Between Capel^ who from the first took the 
foremost place, and his colleagues no great 
cordiality ea;isted. Capel * espoused the inte- 
rest of the English settlers < • . Wyche and 
Buncombe, regardless of court favour, sought 
impartiallv to give the full effect to the 
articles of Limerick, upon which the court 
arty and the protestants in general looked 
ith a jealous eye, as prejudicial to their 
interest^ (Piownnsr, Hist. JRev. 1803, i. 201). 

Another matter of contention was the 
grant of 1,200/. a year (the origin of the 
* JF^mum Donum ') assigned by William out 
of the Belfast customs to the presbyterian 
ministers in Ireland in recognition of their 
services. The bishops, who regarded this 
^ant as an intolerable af&ont, induced 
Wyche and Buncombe to ofler the advice, 
but without success, that the grant should 
be discontinued (FROunn, English in Ire- 
land, 1881, i. 267-8). 

Wvebe and Buncombe also differed from 
Capel in regard to the advisability of calling 
a parliament. They wrote a joint letter to 
secretary Trencbard in one sense, and Capel 
sent another in an opposite sense (14 July 
1694). The divergence of opinion shown in 
the two letters illustrates the difference of 

S rin^le by which the Irish government was 
ivirod (the letters are preserved in the 
Southwell MSS.; they are also printed in 
full in O’Flanagan’s ^ Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors of Ireland/ p. 443). The inflexibility 
of Wyche and Buncombe at length brought 
about their removal, and in May 1696 Capel 
obtained the sole government as lord deputy. 
According to Luttrell (iii. 476) AVyche was 
in the same month appointed to succeed 
Lord Paget as ^bassador in Turkey. 

In 1697 Wyche spent Christmas at Wotton 
with his fathet-in-law George Evelyn. The 
lady’s uncle, John Evelyn (1620-1 706) [q.v.J, 
was also a guest. On 28 March 1700 Wyche 
was elected one of the commissioners for the 
Irish forfeitures (Ltotrell, iv. 628). lie 
purchased the estate of Poyninga Manor and 
other lands at Hockwold in Norfolk, where 
he died on Monday, 29 Dec. 1707. 

Wyche married, on 16 May 1692, Mary, 
eldest daughter of George Evelyn of Wot- 
toa, by his second wife, the widow of Sir 
John Cotton, and niece of John Evelyn the 
diarist. The latter speaks of Wyche as ^ a 
noble and learned gentleman.’ His wife 
' had a portion of 6,000/., to which was added 
about 3004 .more ’ (Evblvk, Diary ^ 4 Oct. 
1699 ). 
vox. will 


[Weld’s History of the Royal Society* 1848;' 
Lultreirs Brief. Hist. Relation of State Afikirs/ 
1867; Evelyn’s Diary, 30 Nov. 1683, 16 May 
1692, 1 Aug. 1693, 4 Oct. 1699 ;'^Leland’il Hist, 
of Ireland from the Invasion of Heniy II, 1773; 
Plowden’s Hist. Rev. of the State of Ireland, 
1803, vol.i. ; Bishop Burnet’s Hist, of his own 
Time, ed. 1838, p. 696; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ; 
Froudo’s English in Ireland, 1881, vol. i. ; O’Fla- 
nagan’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors of Ireland, 
1870; Martin Haverty’s Hist, of Ireland, 1860, 
p. 677 ; Gordon’s Hist, of Ireland, ii. 186, 187.1 

H. B. 

WYCHE, Sir PETER {d. 1643), English 
ambassador at the Porte, was the sixth son 
of Richard Wyche (1664-1621), a London; 
merchant, who married in 1681 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Richard Saltonstall [q. v J, 
by Susan, sister of Sir Gabriel Points. He 
claimed lineal descent from Sir Hugh Wyche^ 
who was lord mayor of London in 1461, and 
was buried in St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, in 
1466. All the Wyches seem to have made 
prosperous ventures in the East India trade. 
Peter, upon the accession of Charles I, brought 
his fortune to the court. On 1 6 Dec. 1626 
he was knighted at Whitehall (Metcalfe), 
and two years later he was made a gentle*? 
man of the privy chamber (Carlisle, Privy 
Chamber, p. 128). 

Meanwhile, early in 1627 he had been ap- 
pointed English ambassador as successor to 
Sir Thomas Roe [q. v.l at Constantinople 
{Addif. MS. 21993, f. 285). He sailed with 
a trading fleet in November, and was fol- 
lowed by his wife in May 1628. Sir Peter 
sent home a detailed account of the great 
fire of September 1633 (VoN Hammer, 
chap, xlvii.) Ho obtained from Murad 
(Amurath) IV a welcome reduction of the 
duty upon English cloth, while his wife is 
said to have greatly astonished the reigning 
sultana by a visit to the barem, upon which 
occasion she and her suite wore farthingales, 
and had dilliciilty in persuading the Turkish 
ladies of *the fallacy of their apparel’ (see a 
curious account of the incident in John 
Bulwer, Anthroyomotamoryhosis, 1663, 4to, 
p. 64). By an order in council dated 
25 March 1640, it was decreed that Wyche 
was to enjoy the same salary during his 
embassage as his predecessors, Sir Paul 
Pindar and Sir Thomas Roe, and he was 
also declared exempt from giving an account 
to the Turkey Company of the * consulage ’ 
payments duo from the shipping during nis 
term of office (AJ/. MS. 2641, p. 209). Upon 
his return to England at the end of 1641 
Wyche was made a privy councillor and 
comptroller of the king’s household, in which 
capacity, together with thirty-five peers and 

o 
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a few other notables, he signed the king’s de- 
claration of abhorrence at the idea of making 
war upon his parliament (15 June 16-42; 
CLAiiBNDox, Y. 342 ; ClAUDixntt, Hist, x. 
205). lie is said to have h‘nt the king a 
very large sum of moiioy, and to have ‘ hurt 
hiniself and family thereby* (information 
supplied by his .son to Tlioinas AVotton ; see 
Hdvo'notfuji*^ 1741, iv\ 221); but he did not 
live to see the issue of the civil war, dy’ing 
at Oxford early in December 1643. He was 
buried in the south aisle of Cdirist Church 
(^athedral on 7 Dec. lie married, about 
1627, .luno 1(»60), daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Meredith, knight, of Wrexham, and 
had, with other issue, Jane, who married 
John Oranville, who was in 1660 created 
Earl of Dalli (see Burki*], Extinct PecraffCy 
p. 243) ; (ivace, ^Yho married George, eldest 
son of Philip Carteret (son and heir of Sir 
George Carten*t); Peter (see below); and 
(Sir) Cyril A\'vclie [q. v.J 
SiK Petbr Wyciie (1628-1699 ?), the 
fto\v,horu \n Ijondon, was admitted a 
gentleman commoner at Exeter Ckdlege, Ox- 
ford, Oil April lOlil, mat ricnlntingf 
15,' on 0 May following. Ifo migrated in 
October 1644 to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
and graduated B.A. in 1615 and M.A. in 
1648. Next year he was admitted a student 
of the Middle '1 emple, and shortly afterwards 
went abroad. In May JtJ.16 lie was in Italy, 
where Hyde procured him a passport and' a 
testimonial in Latin, signed Ijy the exiled 
Charles IT ( Clare adon iSlace Papers^ ui. 119). 
He was knighttal by Charles II at The Hague 
in May 166(), and shortly afterwards re- 
turned to England and Avas incorporated 
M.A. at Oxford. He Avas declared one of 
the felloAvs of the Loyal Society upon its 
foundation by charter* in 16(52 ('fiiOAisox, 
Hist, p. 3), and in 1 (565 was nominated chair- 
man of a eommiUtie of the society ajipointod 
to consider the im]jroveinont of tlu; English 
tongue, in A\lucli cajiaeity lie recelyod a lono* 
letter from .John Eyelyii. Tn l(;ti9 lio was 
sent as envoy extraordinary to lliussiu, send- 
ing despatches home from Moscow in Sep- 
tember {Cal. Slaie Papers, Dom. l(>r>9). 
Upon his jourmws ho Avas ‘ honourably ’ 
entertained at Danzig, at Kdiiigsberg, and 
at Ilamhiirg, ill Avliich city Jje Avas Eng- 
lish resident for several years, his commis- 
sion terminating in Etjbruary 1682 (Lot- 
TUELL, i, 1(>3). Among the state papers 
are several of his letters to 8ir Josepli Wil- 
liamson [<j. y.], Avho A\^a8 godfather to his 
eldest son (several autograph letters of his 
to Williamson, Arlington, Ellis, and others, 
are in Addit. MJ:^. 28 vS 06 , passim). Wyche 
executed two capable translations from the 


Portuguese : (1 ) ‘ The Life of Dom John de 
Castro, tlie fourth Viceroy of India* Written 
in Portugu^e by Jacinto Preire de Andn^da ’ 
(London, fol.) This was dedicated to Queen 
Catherine, the consort of Charles II, prefaced 
by a brief sketch of Portuguese history by 
! Wyche, and licensed for the press by Henry 
i Bennett on 12 Aug. 1663. A second edition^ 
i also in folio, appeared in 1693. (2) ‘A Short 
i Relation of the River Nile, of its Source 
and Current, and of its overflowing the Catn- 
, pagnia of Egypt’ (London^ 1669, ovo). This 
I was translated from a Portuguese manuscript 
j at the roijuest of a number of fellows of the 
Ilnyal Society. Sir Peter further extended 
his nqiutation as a geographical scholar by 
his * The World geographically describ'd in 
lifty-two Copper Plates' (London, 1687). 

' The ]dates could either be bound or made 
up in packets on cards for pui^oses of in- 
. struct ion. Sir Peter, who is believed to 
i have died about 1699, married on 19 Feb. 

, 166(5 Isabella, daughter of Sir Robert Bolles 
, (Blomefield, Hist, of Norfolk, ii. 180), 

I bait., of Scampton, Lincolnshire, by Mary, 

I daughter of Sir Edward Hussey, and bad 
issue, first, John, English envoy extroof- 
diiuiry at Hamburg (Boyer, ' Anmls of 
Queen Anne, 1710, viii. 386); second, Ber- 
|»nard, a merchant at Surat, and father of Peter 
Wyche, who Avaa in 1.741 high sherilf of 
i Lincoln.sliife; third, Peter, a merchant, who 
. died at Cambrai ; fourth, George, a^iner- 
chant at Pondicherry. ^ 

1 The foundation of all subsequent accounts of 
the Wycho family is a paper drawn up by the 
antiquary, Francis Peek, and forwarded to 
Thomas Wotton in October 1741 (it is now in 
Addit. MS. 24121 if. 353 sq.}; see also Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. (1500-1714); Wood’s Athen® 
Oxon. ed. BlLs, iv. 489; Wotton’s Bi^ronetoge, 
1741, lA". 220, 224 ; Burke’s Extinct Baronetage; 
Ormoroda Cheshire, iii. 668 (giving the arms 
allowed to the family in 1663-.4) ; Magna Bri- 
tannia, Cheshire, p. 82 ; Hark MB. 2040, f. 267 
(a more or less conjectural pedigree fipm the 
twelfth century); Cheshire and Lancashire Hist. 
.Sor. Trans, i. 12; Stow’s Survey of London, p. 
833 ; Knolles’s Generali Historic of the Turkes, 
1638, p. 1407; Luttrell’s Brief Hist, lielatidn 
of State AtFaira, vol. i.; Clarendon’s Hist, vohv.^; 

Corresp. 1862, ii|, 159-02; 
Weld s Hist, of the Royal Soc. i. 285 ; Col; State 
Papers, Dom. 1627-^8 pp. 36, 266, 439,. 1628^9 
p. 144, 1672 p. 324; Le Neve^s. Monuutenta 
Anghcana, iv. 211 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.l . 

WYCHE, RICHARD de (1197P^i;?b?i)r^ 
bishop of Chichester, [See RrOHARD,} ’ 

WYOHEHAM,orWIOKWANB,;to>- 
LIAM DE (d. 1286), archbiSb^ of 
[See AV ickwane.] 
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WXOl^^ WILLIAxM (1640P- 

]l716)>dramat.i3t^was born about 1640at Clive, 
where family hfid settled at 

lefiat as earfy as 1410. Wycherley’s grand- 
^thar, Daniel (<?» 1059), married Margery, 
daughter of. William Wolfe; and their son 
Daniel (bornabout 1017) married, on 20 Feb. 
1640, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Bethia, 
daughter of William Shrimpton of St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn {Gent. Mag. 1850, ii. 336). 
3he died in May 1700, aged 82 (Fosteb, 
dqn Marriage p. 1462) . Daniel Wy- 

cherley, the dramatist’s father, was a teller 
to the exchequer, was admitted to the Inner 
Xemple 26 Nov. 1658, and was afterwards 
Steward to John Paulet, fifth marquis of 
Winchester [q.v.] Coiitemporaries said that 
he apmopriated money to his own use ; he 
was able to buy the manors of Went and 
Loppington, but was afterwards involved in 
Lawsuits {Lor de^ Journals, xiii. 692, 703, 707, 
714, XV. 104, 127, 138, 143, 150), and was 
^iiged to convey the two manors to Judge 
Jeffreys (^Shropshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society Transactions^ 2nd 
^er. ii, 335-40, 356-7). In 1659 and 1660 
there was litigation between the Marquis of 
Winchester and Daniel Wycherley on the 
one side, and liOrd St. John, the marquis’s 
heir, on the other. Wycherley said that in 
1651, when the marquis’s estates bad been 
sequestered for the part he had^aken in the 
civiL war, he, at the importunity of the 
famuy, took over the management of their 
.affairs, gave up his previous employment, and 
borrowed over 30,000^. to repurchase the 
estate. For his services he was made chief 
i^teward for life ; but in 1662 a bill was pre- 
sented to parliament to make void his patent 
and grant, and he petitioned that his into- 
T0Sts might be protected {Hist. MSS. Comm. 
.-7th ltep»pp- 94, 100, 161, 172; Lords' Jour- 
nalSi xi. 631)* DanielWycherley diedoii 5 May 
and was buried at Clive on 7 May. 
Besides Williaip, he had three sons — George 
(b. 1661), of Queen’s College, Oxford, rector 
of Wem 1672, who died in the Fleet prison, 
/ind;was buried on 3 Jan. 1689; John, who 
,4ied; in 1691, leaving two sons; and Henry 
(b* 1662) (Foster, Alumni Oxon ^- — and two 
daughters : Elizabeth, who died insane ; and 
Frances^ There are views of Clive Hall and 
.Oh^peViu the ^Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 
1611 (ii. 606) and 1812 (i. 609)., 

, about fifteen William Wycherley 

sent to the west of France (Saintonge 
crUhe Angoumois), There, living on the 
banka of the Charente, he was, we are told, 
^ipUted to'the conversation of the most 
^oeomplishedledies of .the court of France, 
jpattleiilarly Madame d^Iontausier, formerly 


MademoiswUh de Kamibouillet, celebrated hj 
Voltaire in his * JLetterS’ Original 

Letters^ y { Anecdotes, 1858, 

p. 13). This lady was wont to call him 
‘ the little Huguenot.’ Shortly before the 
restoration of Charles II Wycherley became 
a gentleman commoner of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, where he lived in the provost’s 
lodgings, and was entered in the, public 
library as ^ philosophiie studioaus ’ in Jufy 
1660 (Wood, Athenm O.ron. iv. 627). lie 
left the university, however, without matri- 
culating or having his name entered on the 
college books, having been reconciled by Dr. 
Barlow to the protestaiit religion, which he 
had abandoned when abroad. He had al- 
ready been admitted a member of the Inner 
Temple on 10 Nov. 1659 (Foster, Inns of 
Court Itegisters ) ; but the fashionable and 
literary circles in London were more attrac- 
tive to him than the study of the law, and, 
if we may believe his own account, two of 
his plays were written by 1661. He told 
Pope ‘ over and over’ that he wrote ‘Love 
in a Wood’ when he was but nineteen, 
the ‘ Gentleman Dancing-master ’at twenty- 
one, the ‘ Plain Dealer ’ at twenty-five, 
and the ‘ Country Wife ’ at one or two and 
thirty (Spence, Anecdotes, p. 121). Macau- 
lay has pointed out various passages which 
must have been written long after the dates 
here suggested, because they refer to events 
of later years ; but it may of course be re- 
plied that n(^doubt the dramatist, on bring- 
ing forward a manuscript which had long 
been in liis drawer, would revise it and add 
touches with reference to recent events. 
The main ground for doubting Wycherley’s 
account is that the plays, even the earliest 
of them, at least in the form in which wo 
liave them, seem to be the work of a mature 
man, and not of a youth of nineteen or 
twenty-one. Moreover, if these plays had 
been written by 1600 or 1661, they wcmld 
readily have been accepted at the theatre, 
and ten or twelve years Avoiild not have 
elapsed before they were acted. W ycherley’s 
vanity seems to have led him in his old age 
to exaggerate the powers of his youth ; and, 
spoaking in the days when Vanbrugh and 
Farquhar were producing their best work, 
he may have been anxious to assert his claim 
as founder of a new school of comedy, and 
have antedated his own pieces from fear of 
claims of priority being advanced on behalf 
of Etherege or Dryden, several of whose 
plays were acted before any of Wycherley’s. 
Verses entitled ‘ Hero and Leander in Bur^ 
lesque,’ published anonymously in quarto in 
1669, are attributed to Wycherley ; there is 
a copy in the Bodleian Library. 
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Wycherley’s first play, ‘ Love in a Wood, 
or St, James’s Park,’ was published in 1072, 
or the end of 1671, with a dedicalion to the 
Duchess of Cleveland. It was registered at 
Stationers’ Hall on 6 Oct. 1071, and in tlie 
dedication Wycherley speaks of himself as 
^ anew author ’who had never before written 
a dedication. He says that the duchess saw 
the play on two consecutive days in liCnt ; 
and assuming, as we may fairly do, that slio 
was present at early performances, and re- 
membering that the play ran only a few 
nights at the most, it seems fairly certain 
that ‘Liovo in a Wood’ was first acted in the 
early spring of 1071. (lenest {Sojue Account 
of the English Stage ^ i. 134) thought that 
the first performance was by the king’s com- 
pany after their removal to Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields at the end of February 1072, owing to 
the Theatre Royal having been burnt down 
in January. But in that case?, as Mr. W. 0. 
Ward remarks in his edition of Wycherley’s 
plays, the first performance must have taken 
place later than that of the ‘ Gentleman 
Dancing-master,’ whereas Wyclierley calls 
himself a ‘ new’ author in the dedication to 
‘ Love in a Wood.’ Moreover, the date of 
registration of the play is in itself clear evi- 
dence that it was acted before October 1071. 
No doubt the piece was ])rinted towards the 
end of that year, with tin? date (in accordance 
with a common practice) of tlie following 
year on the title-page; it is certain that it 
was not published until some^ time after it 
was acted. 

'Love in a Wood’ was a successful 
comedy, and Dennis says it brought its 
author acquaintance with the wits of the 
court. The principal parts Avere taken by 
Hart (Ranger), Mohiiii ( Dapperwit), I.»acy 
(Alderman Gripe), Kinaston (Valentine), 
and Mrs. Knipp (Lady Flippant). The play 
contains many witty scones, but is marred by 
its indecency and is Avauting in unity; the 
hypocritical Alderman (]rrlpi‘, and his sister, 
Lady Flipx)ant, the widow avIio is anxious to 
find a husband Avhilo she declaims against 
matrimony, are the most important of the 
characters. Certain supposed resemblances in 
the piece to Sed ley’s ^ Mulberry Garden ’ are 
discussed at length in Dr. Khitte’s* Wycher- 
ley’s liCben nnd dramatische Werke,’ 1883. 
The production of this comedy secured for 
Wycherley the intimacy of the king’s mis- 
tress, the Duchess of Cleveland. Passing 
Wycherley in lier coach in Pall Mall, the 
duchess addressed to him a coarse remark in 
allusion to one of the songs in the play ; and 
Wycherley, seizing the opportunity, asked 
her to come to the next performance ; and, 
^ in short, she was that night in the first row 


of the king’s box in Drury Lane, and Mr, 
Wycherley in the pit under her, where he 
entertained her during the whole play’* 
(Dennis, Original Letters, 1721, i. 216-17 ; 
cf. the account given by Spence, Anecdotes, 
p. 1 3). For a long time, says Voltaire 
ters concerning the English Nation), Wycher- ' 
ley Avas ‘ known to be happy in the good 
graces ’ of the duchess ; and there is a story, 
Avhich seems to rest on no good ground, and 
is obviously improbable, that she often stole 
from the court to her lover’s chambers in 
the Temple, disguised like a country girl, 
’Phe intrigue seems to have caused no annoy- 
ance to Charles II, for in 1678 (or 1679), 
Avhen Wycherley was ill of a fever in hie 
lodgings in Bow Street — at the widow Hil- 
ton’s, on the west side (Wheatley, London 
Past and Present, i. 229) — the king visited 
him, advised him to take change of |iir, and 
paid the expenses of the journey. George 
Villiers, second duKe of Buckingham, one of 
the duchess’s lovers, was at first jealous, but, 
through the mediation, of the Earl of Ro- 
chester and Sir Charles Sedley, he became 
a friend, and in 1672 gave Wycherley a 
commission as lieutenant in his OAvn regi- 
ment of foot (Dalton, English Army Lists, 
i. 120), and as master of the horse made him 
one of his equerries. 

Wycherl^’s second play, * The Gentleman 
Dancing-master,’ was published in 1673, 
Genest (i. 136), following Downes (Rictus 
Anglicanus, 1708, p. 82), says that the first 
performance Avas by the duke’s company at 
their new theatre in Dorset Gardens, near 
Salisbury Court, probably in December 1671 
or January 1672; it Hasted but six days,, 
being liked but indifferently.’ In a ‘pro- 
logue to the city ’ Wycherley says the piece 
‘ Avould scarce do at t’other end o’ th’ town/ 
Mr, W. 0. Ward argues plausibly that there 
had probably been an earlier performance, 
in 1671, by the same company at their old 
theatre in Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, This theory accords with the words 
already quoted from the prologue, where 
Wycherley also says that the performance 
at Dorset Gardens in the city was ‘ his last 
trial.’ These words, however, are capable 
of more than one interpretation, and the 
statement of Downes, the prompter, that 
the play was a new piece when produced at 
Dorset Gardens is not lightly to be set 
aside. The epilogue, written? for the per- 
formance in Dorset Gardens, refers to ‘packr-' 
ing to sea,’ in allusion to the pending war 
with the Dutch, which was formally de*» 
dared in March 1672, The ‘ Gentleman 
Dancing-master ’is a light comedy of intrigue^ 
concerned chiofiy with the schemes of 
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daughter and her lover — disguised as a 
dancing-master — to elude the vigilance of 
the lady’s father, a merchant who apes 
Spanish habits and customs. The general 
idea of the play is borrowed from Calderon’s 
^ El Maestro de Danasar,’ in which a lover in 
disguise is placed in similar difficulties by 
the father insisting on witnessing the danc- 
ing lesson ; but the whole tone of Calderon’s 
play is different from Wycherley’s. The 
‘ Gentleman Dtnicing-master ’ is witty and 
amusing, and is comparatively free from the 
coarseness and cynicism which mark 
Wycherley’s later work. j 

Probably Wycherley was one of the gen- 
tlemen wlio ‘packed to sea’ early in 167:?. 
It is known tuat he, like many others who . 
knew little of naval matters, was present at 
one of the battles with the Dutch (see ‘ Lines 
•on a sea-fight which the author was in 
betwixt the English and the Dutch’ in tlie 
Posthumous Works), timl 1672 or 167^1 seems : 
the most likely time for this incident, thougli j 
Leigh Hunt thought that the engagement | 
ut which Wycherley was present was that | 
between the Duke of York and Opdam in 
1665. However this may be, Wycherley’s 
third play, ‘The Country Wife,’ was pro- 
duced by the king’s company at the theatre 
in Portilgal Street, Lincoln’s Inn i^'ields, in 
167J2 or 1673 (Gknkst, i. 1 19> We know 
it was not brought out before the early spring 
of J872, because in the prologue Wycherley, 
referring to the non-success of the ‘ Gentlo- 
raaii Dancing Master,’ speaks of himself as 
‘‘ the late so baffled scribbler,’ and the pro- 
duction must have been before March or 
April 1674, when tlie ‘Plain Dealer’ ap- 
peared, because in the second act of that 
Xilay the abandoned but hypocritical Olivia 
is made to profess that she is scandalised 
at a lady being seen at such a filthy play 
as the ‘Country Wife’ after the first night. 
The ‘Country Wife’ was published in 1675. 
It is the most brilliant but the most inde- 
cent of Wycherley’s works. When it was 
revived in 1709, after an interval of six 
years, for Mrs. Bicknell’s benefit, Steele, in 
a criticism in the ‘Tatler’ HO April 1709), 
said that the character of the profligate 
Horner was a good representation of the age 
in which the comedjr was written, when gal- 
lantry in the pursuit of women was the best 
recommendation at court. " A man of probity 
in such manners would have been a monster. 
In 1766 Garrick brought out an adaptation 
of the play, under the title of ‘ The Country 
Girl,’ which is still acted occasionally; hut, 
lisGenest says (v. 116), in making it decent 
he made it insipid. Another adaptation, by 
John l-»ee, was published in 1766. 


Wycherley was indebted to Moli^re’s 
‘L’Ecole des Femmes’ for his idea of Pinch- 
wife, the jealous husband who endeavours 
to keep his young and ignorant wife from 
general society for fear she should be un- 
faithful to him ; but tliere are not many 
resemblances between the story of Mrs. 
Pinchwife and that of Agnes. As Taine 
observes, ‘ if Wycherley borrows a character 
j anywhere, it is only to do it violence, or 
degrade it to the level of his own cliaracters.’ 
Wycherley has also borrowed some incidents 
from Moliere’s ‘ L’Kcole des Maris’ (Klbttb, 
Wyrhtn'leif s JLebrn uud dramatische Werke). 
The play is certainly full of life, and, as 
Thomas Moore says 1853, ii. 269), 

of ‘ tlie very esprit du diable.* 

‘The Plain Di*alf*r,’ Wycherley’s fourth 
and last play, was produced by the king’s 
com])any at tlio theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, probabl 3 ' early in 1674. It cannot 
have been lat(‘r than April, because in the 
‘Apology’ prefixed to his ‘State of Inno- 
cence,’ which was registered at Stationers* 
II all on 17 April 1674, Drydcn wrote the 
following eulogy of Wycherley : ‘The author 
of “ 'fhe Plain Dealer,^’ whom I am proud to 
call my friend, has obliged all honest and 
virtuous men by one of the most bold, most 
general, and most useful satires which has 
ever been presential on the English theatre.* 
One scene in the second act, at any rate, 
based on a passage in Moliere’s ‘ Critique de 
rjKcole des F emmes,’ which contains a candid 
criticism of the indecency of the ‘Country 
Wife,’ cannot have been written before 1672 
or 1673, The ‘ IMaiu Dealer’ was printed in 
1677, having bcjeii licensed by Roger L’Es- 
trangc on 0 .Tan. 1676[ --7]. Wycherley was 
indebted to Moliere’s ‘T-iO Misanthrope’ for 
the general idea of his plot, and for certain 
scenes in particular; but he has greatly ela- 
borated upon Molicre, and the wdiole toneof 
the play is ditlerent . There is but little in 
common between the sincere and upright 
Alceste, the misanthrope, and the ‘honest 
surly’ sea-captain. Manly, who behaves so 
brutally at the close ; and there is still le8» 
between the coquettish lady, C6lim^ne, and 
the vicious and odious Olivia. Voltaire— 
who afterwards bowdleriscd the ‘ IHain 
Dealer’ in his ‘La l*rude’ — gives 'some indi- 
cation of the contrast between the kindly 
humour of Moliero and the often brutal 
satire of Wycherley, when lie says, ‘ All 
Wycherley’s strokes are stronger and bolder 
than those of our “ Misanthrope,” but then 
they are less delicate, and the rules of deco- 
rum are not so w^ell observed in this 
(^Letters concerning the Mnglish Nation^ 1738J, 
The coarseness of Wycherley’s touch la 
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nowhere more obvious than when wo com- 
pare the picture of Fidelia, the girl who 
loves Manly and follows him to sea in man’s 
clothes, with Shakespeare’s Viola in ‘ Twelfth 
Night.’ Fidelia, with whom we are expected 
to be in sympathy, aids Manly in his re- 
volting plot against Olivia. But much may 
be forgiven on account of the underplot of 
the litigious widow Blackaere, and her sOn 
Jerry, a raw squire. They are the forerun- ' 
ners of Goldsmith’s Mrs. Ilardcastle and 1 
Tony Lumpkin, and of Steele’s Iluniphry 
(rubbiii, and the scenes in which they appear 
enabled Wycherley to make use of such know- 
ledge o^ the law as he had picked up at the 
Temple, and supply a much-needed lighter 
element to the play. Wycherley’s indebted- 
ness to the litigious countess in Ihicine’s 
^ Les Plaideurs’ is very slight. One of 
‘honest Manly’s’ remarks in act i., ‘I weigh 
the man, not his title; ’tia not the king’s 
stamp can make the metal better or heavier,’ 
must have been in Burns’s mind when he 


j he met a young and rich widowj the Ooun-* 
j tess of Drogheda, who was asking at the 
j bookseller’s for the play ‘ The Plain Dealer.’ 

I Fttirbeard said, ‘ Madam, there he is for you/ 
i pushing forward his friend ; and after an 
I exchange of compliments about plain (leal*-* 

1 ing, Fairbeard said, ‘Madam, you and the* 
j Plain Dealer seem designed by Heaven for 
each other;’ and after assiduous courting in 
Tunbridge Wells and Hatton Garden the 
lady agreed to marry Wycherley (DenkXS, 
Original Letters^ \ . 221-3). J^setitia Isabella, 
daughter of J oliii Robartes, first earl of Radnor 
[q. V.], had married, in 1(5(>9, Charles Moore, 
second earl of Drogheda, and the meeting 
with Wycherley must have been subsequent* 
to June 1079, when the earl died. Klette 
( Wgcherlcijs Lohen und dramatische WerkCf 
X>p. 12, 13) argues that Dennis probably gave 
by mistake instead of 1079 as the date 
of Wycherley’s illness ; if so, the marriage 
was in 1080, afler Wycherley’s return to 
England. The marriage was secret, but 


wrote 

The rank is but the guinea stniup, 

The man's the gowd lor a’ that 

(Notes a?td Qneries^ 4th ser. xii. 25, r>th .ser. 
ii. 31, 158). Congreve (Prologue to Lore 
for Jjove, 1695) said that 
Since the Plain Dealer s scenes of manly rap 
Not one has dareil to lash this crying age. 

An adaptation of the ‘ Plain Dealer’ by 
BickeTstalfe, in which the plot was not ma- 
terially altered, was produced at Drury T^ane 
in 1765, and an edition with alterations by 
J. P. Kemhle appeared in 179(5. 

On 28 Feb. 1674 Wycherley received a 
commission as ‘captain of tliat company 
whereof George, duke of Buckingham, was 
captain before the regiment under his com- 
mand was disbanded but ho resigned the 
commission a week afterwards (I)alton, 
E7iglish Army Lists, i. 170). We know 
nothing more of Wycherley’s life until tlie 
winter of 1678, when, as already .stated, he 
suffered from fever, and was sent to Mont- 
pelier for change of air, with a j)resent of 
500/. from tlie king to meet his expenses. 
He returned to Ijondon in the late spring of 
1679, whei^ Charles II told him that he had 
a .son (the Duke of Richmond) whom ho 
de.sired to be educated like the son of a king, 
and that he could make choice of no man so 
proper to be his governor as Wycherley. 
The remuneration was to be 1,500/. a year, 
with a pension when his office ceased; but 
these i>laTi8 were never carried out, for not 
‘long afterwards Wycherley went to Tun- 
bridge Wells, and while in company witli 
his friend, Robert Fairbeard, of Gray’s Inn, 


before long it became known at court, where 
it was looKed iii)on as an affront to the king 
and a contempt of his offers; and when 
Wycherley, fearing the royal displeasure, 
avoided the court, his conduct was construed 
into ingratitude. In 1683 he x>iiblished 
anonymously, in quarto, ‘ Poetical Epistles- 
to the King and Duke,’ 

The Countess of Drogheda proved to be a 
very jealous wife, and could not bear to Imve 
her husband out of her sight; and we are 
told that when Wycherley went from their 
lodgings in Bow Street to meet his friends 
at the Cock Tavern, which was on the oppo- 
site side, he was obliged to leave the Winciows 
open, in order that his wife might see 
that there was no woman in the corbpany 
(Dennis, Original Letters^ i. 224). The 
countess settled all her estate upon Wy- 
cherley, but his title was disputed after Her 
death (which took place probably in 1681), 
and law expenses and other debts caused 
him to be thrown into prison. His father 
would not support him, and the publisher of 
the ‘ Plain Dealer,’ from whom Ixe tried to 
borrow 20/., refused to lend him anything. 
Wycherley remained thus in distress for 
seven years, until James II, pleased at 
formance of the ‘Plain Dealer,* at which hs>' 
had been persuadecl to be present by CplOnel 
Brett, gave orders for the payment tl^o 
author’s debts, and added a pe'nsipn bf 
a year while he remained in En^limd.'y 
Wycherley was, however, ashatded to' givo 
the Earl of Mutoave, whom Hhe* king 
to demand it, a full account of his dbbts, and; 
he therefore romalued in difficultipi^ fpr senno;: 
montlis longer, when his father paid the i^e-/ 
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maming 200t 01 ? 800/. (Spes^ce, Anecdotes^ 
p. 88). The estate that became his on his 
mthet^s death in 1697 was left under limita- 
tions^ he being only a tenant for life^ and 
not l^ing allowed to raise money for the 
payment Of hii debts. In 1694 Dennis was 
writing to Wycherley, at Clive, calling him 
* a humble hermit ' (Dennis, Select Works, 
ii. 491). When in town Wycherley was a 
great firequenter of Will’s colFee-house, and 
Dryden wrote of his ^ dear friend,’ ‘ I will 
not show how much I am inferior to him in 
wit and judgment by undertaking anything 
after him’ (ib. ii. 498, 505-C, 509, 684). 
Curiously enough, Jeremy Collier, in his 
attack on* the immorality of the English 
stage (1698-9), made very little reference to 
Wycherley, though he dwelt much on the im- 
proprieties of Congreve and Vanbrugh; pro- 
bly this was because these younger writers 
were then more before the public. Mr. G osse 
^ife of Congreoe^ pp. 113-14) suggests that 
Wycherley was the author of the lively but 
anonymous tract ^ A Vindication of the 
Stage’ (17 May 1608); this piece is con- 
cerned especially with the defence of Con- 
greve, and is noticed briefly at the end of 
Collier’s ‘Defence of the Short View’ n()99). 
In another reply to Collier, ‘ The Usefulness 
of the Stage, ^ Dennis defended Wycherley, 
whoae satirical ^dedication of the ‘ Plain 


Dealer’ to Mother Bennet had been used by 
Collfcr as an authority against the stage. 

In 1704 Wycherley published a folio 
volume of ‘ Miscellany Poems,’ most of them 
written, he says, nine or ten years earlier. 
Wycherley lost the subscriptions to the book 
through the printer becoming bankrupt, and 
never telling Wycherley what he had re- 
ceived. or from whom {Addit. MSS. 7121 
f. 75, 28018 f. 85)* The verses are poor and 
ribald, but the appearance of this book seems 
to have led to the strange friendship with 
young Pope, then a lad of sixteen. The 
correspondence which Pope published many 
years iater> in 1736, was no doubt carefullv 
edited, with the object ^of proving Pope^s 

I >rec0ci0U3ne8S ; it is known that ^me of his 
etters as published are coucoOtions from 
letters of later date written to other persons 
1867 pp. 12 , 82, 1860 ii. 280, 
819; Notes and Series, 2nd ser. x, 485), 
and Mr. Oourthope has shown, by publish- 
ing W yoherley’s actual letters from the manu- 
scripts at Longleat, that in Pope’s version 
they were elaborately altered so as to convey 
a sense of his own superiority as a lad over 
the older ^writer (Pope, Works, v. 78-4, 878- 
407), At sixty-four Wycherley was an old 
man whose memory had been very bad ever 
since ius illness of 1678. Pope afterwards 


said: ‘He had the same single thoughts 
(which were very good) come into his head 
again that he had used twenty years before. 
His memory did not carry above a sentence 
at a time* (Spbnce, Anecdotes, 121). He 
would read himself asleep at night with his 
favourite authors — Montaigne, llochofou- 
cauld, Seneca, or Gracian, and next morn- 
ing .would write verses with ail the thoughts 
of his author, without knowing that he was 
obliged to any one for his ideas (ib. p. 160). 

The first letter from Pope to Wycherley — 
alleged to have been written in December 
1704, when Pope was sixteen — relates to the 
manner in which, at their first i^eting, 
Wycherley had defended his friend Wyden. 
Wycherley replied with compliments from 
the ‘ hardened scribbler ’ to the young be- 
ginner; and early in 1706 we find Pope re- 
vising and cutting down his friend’s manu- 
script poems, and advising which of the 
pieces in the 1704 collection were worthy of 
reproduction. Pope’s alterations were nume- 
rous, and ho added lines of his own ; ‘ they 
are no more than sparks lighted up by your 
fire,’ ho said. In November 1707 Wycherley 
said he was resolved to print some of his 
verses, and urged Pope to x>vocee(l with the 
papers. Poj^e apologised for the many changes 
ne had imide : ‘If I have not spared you 
when I thought severity would do you a 
kindness, 1 have not mangled you where I 
thought there wRvS no alT?;olute need of am- 
putation.’ Wycherley said that, however 
much Pope might conceal it, he should al- 
ways own that his ‘infallible Pope' had 
saved him from ‘ a poetical damning a se- 
cond time.’ Tonson’s sixth volume of ‘Mis- 
cellany Poems,’ published in 1709, contained 
Pope’s ‘ Pastorals,’ the third of which was 
addressed to Wycherley, and also some 
verses ‘ To my Friend Mr. Pojie, on hisJPas- 
torals,’ by Wycherley, but probably cor- 
rected by Pope himself (Pope, Works, i. 
21-2). Wycherley talked of publishing 
Pope’s letters to him in revenge for his 
raillery. By this time Pope was writing to 
Henry Cromwell about bearing Wycherley’s 
frailty, and forgiving his mistake, due to a 
scoundrel who had insinuated malicious un- 
truths (Pope, Works, vi. 82, 86-7). Tho 
friends were sending each kind* messages 
again by the end of 1709, and in April 1710 
Wycherley said he should soon return to- 
town from Shrewsbury for tho summer, and 
begged Pope to x>roceed with the revision of 
his papers, in order that he might publish 
some of them about Michaelmas. Pope 
found numerous repetitions, and Wycherley 
asked him only to make marks in the margin 
without defacing the copy. Pope replied 
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that he thought it would l)e better for no | 
alterations to be made except when they | 
were both present ; most of the pieces, he j 
considered, would appear better ns maxims j 
and reflections in prose than in vt^rse. Here | 
the correspondence, us we huve it, ceases/ j 
Pope complained to Cromwell ot Iiis friends , 
silence ; lie had only done sincerely w’hat ; 
Wycherley bade him. WycluTley was stay- , 
iiig with Cromwell, and l\)pe sent friemily 
messages, and said lie could not understand 
what was the cause of tlie estrangement, 
unless it were Wycherley’s long indisposition. 
Ihit in October 17JI Cromwell wrote that; 
Wych^ley, who had visited him at Hath, ’ 
now a^in lield Pope in high favour, and in- ; 
tended to visit him that winter, after invit- 
ing Poptj to town. Pope said ho\vas highly 
pleased at this change, but seems to have 
ixHui slow in accepting Wycherley’s invita- 
tion ( IFor/t'fif vi. -7 ). 

The genuine \Vvcherley letters suggest 
that Pope has grossly misrepresent I'd the re- 
lationship between himself and Wyclierley, 
who, at any rate at the beginning, tn'aled 
i^ope as an old man and a famous writer 
might be expected to tn'iit a clever lad of 
seventeen or eighteen, calling him ^ my great 
little friend’ and ^niy dear little infallible.’ 

* My first friendship, at sixteen,^ wrote Pope 
to Swift in 1720, ‘was contracted with a 
man of seventy, and 1 found him not grave 
enough or consistent enough for me, though 
W'ti lived well till his death,’ ^fr. Klwin 
thought that Wycherley’s coolness arose not 
from Pope’s criticisms of his \orse, but from 
the discovery that Pope, while professing 
unlimited friendship, bad made him the sub- 
ject of satirical verse. Tti the ‘ PvSsay on 
Criticism/ published in May 1711, he spoke 
of those wdio, 

Tn sounds and jingling syllables grown old, 

♦Still run on poets in a raging vein, 

E'ea to the dregs and squeezing of the brain; 

and added, ‘ Such shameless bards we liave.’ 
It is difficult not to believe that tliis was an 
attack on his old companion fPoiu], HbMvj, 
ii. 70-2). Afterwards I’ope said : ‘ Wycherley 
w'as really angry with me for correcting his 
verses so much. I was extremely ])higtied, 
up and down, for almost two years with 
them.’ However, Wycherley followed I’ope’s 
advice, and turned some luindreds of his 
verses into prose maxims. l*opt^’s additions 
are to be found especially in the pieces on 

* Solitude,’ ‘ A Life of Business,’ and ‘ A 
Middle Life’ (Spence, pp. 113, 149). 

On the marriage of Sir William Trumbull 
in 1709 Wyclierley wrote to l\ 3 pe : *His 
example had almost made me marry, more 


than my nephew’s ilLcarriage to me ; having 
once resolved to have revenged myself upon 
him by my marriage.’ He often said that 
he would marry ns soon as his life was de- 
spaired of; and accordingly, on 20 Dec. 1715, 
eleven days before his death, Wycherley^ was 
married, at his lodgings in Bow Street, by 
.John Harris, with special license, to Eliza- 
beth Jackson, of St. James’s, Westminster 
( Itegister of St. PauCsj Covent Garden). ‘ The 
old man then lay down,’ says Pope, ^satis- 
lied in the conschnice of having by this one 
act paid his just debts, obliged a woman who 
Jui was told had merit, and shown an heroic 
resentment of the ill-usago of his next heir. 
Some hundred pounds which he had with 
the lady discharged those debts ; a jointure 
of four hundred a year made her a recom- 
pense ; and the nephew he left to comfort 
liiinstilf as well as he could with the mise- 
rable remains of a mortgaged estate’ (Pope 
to Blount, 21 Jan. 1715-1(>). Pope saw him 
twice afterwards, and found him less peevish 
than in health. Aftt.r making his young 
wife promise, on the preceding evening, never 
to many an old man again, Wycherley died 
on 1 Jan. 17Jfl, aiidwas buried in a vault 
under the church of St, Paul, Covent Gar- 
den (I^K Nkve, Monum>, Angl. 1717, p. 305). 
I’ope says that he died a Roman catholic. 
We are told on the one hand that his wife 
brought him a fortune of 1,500/., and on the 
other (by Hope) that slie proved a cheat^was 
a cast mistress of the person who recom- 
mended her to Wycherley, and was supplied 
by liim with money for her wedding clothes 
: (Spence, p. 14). But this last statement 
• is incompatible with Pope’s other story that 
the lady^s money enabled Wycherley to pay 
otf his debt s. M oble ( Continuation of Granger^ 
i. 240) describes her as daughter and coheir 
of Mr. Jackson of llcrlingfordbiiry. In any 
case, she married again, her second husband 
I being Captain Thomas Shrimpton, Wy- 
I cherloy’s * loving kinsman’ and sole executor, 

I who describes himself in a letter in Mrs. 

I Oldfield’s ‘Life’ as the nearest relative 
j Wycherley had living on his mother’s side 
j (Gent. Mag. 1860, ii. 366). There were 
I afterwardslawsuitsabout Wycherley’s settle- 
ment on his wife. 

I Captain vShrimpton sold a number of 
I Wyclierley’s manuscripts to a bookseller, 

I but they were in so confused and illenble a 
I state that it was necessary to employ Lewis 
Theobald [q.v.j, the critic, to edit them. 
They were ultimately published in 1728, 
with a memoir by Major Richardson Pack, 
as ‘ The Posthumous Works of William 
Wycherley, Esq., in Prose and Verse. In 
two parts.’ Neither ..these nor the 1704 
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collection have ever been reprinted, nor is 
there anything in them worth preservation, 
though the prose maxims are better than the 
verse. Pope said that this volume was de- 
rogatory to Wycherley’s memory, and Un- 
fair to himself ( Works, v. 28:^, vi. xxxviii),* 
and made it the excuse for the publication 
of his correspondence with the dramatist, 
Collected editions of Wycherley’s plays 
appeared in 1718, 1720, 1781, 1735, and 
1768. They were included by Leigh Hunt i 
in an edition of the plays of Wycherley, ' 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar (1840 I 
and 1849), which formed the tcixt of Macau- | 
lay^s well-known essay; and tliey were care- ; 
fully edited by Mr. W. C. Ward in 1898 
for the ^ Mermaid Series of Old Dramatists.’ 

Wycherley was painted by Lely when he I 
was twenty-eight, and this poi*trait of a | 
‘very genteel’ man (iSpENCE, p. 215), in a 
flowing wig, was reproduced in mezzotint 
by Smith in 1703, and prefixed to the 
* Miscellany Poems’ of 1704. The original 
was in Sir llobert l^eel’s collection at Dray- , 
ton Manor, and was sold in London on 
1 1 May 1900. 'fhe motto to the engraving 
(* Quantum mutatus ah illo’) was, says Pope, 
ordered by Wycherley himself {id, p. 18). ; 
The same painting was reproduced by M. Van 
der Gucht for the collected edition of the 1 
plays. Another painting, by Kneller, is at ! 
Knole Park. It was dpawn at first with 
thJ^ old man’s straggling grey hair, but, as 
Wycherley could not bear it when done, the 
painter was obliged to draw a wig to it (id, 
p. 255). ! 

Lord Lansdowne said that, ^pointed and i 
severe as he is in his writings, in his temper | 
he had all the softness of the tenderest dis- i 
position ; gentle and inoffensive to every i 
man in his particular character,’ lie wrote } 
lines in defence of Buckingham Your late | 
disgrace is but the court’s disgrace ’) when j 
that nobleman was in prison in the Tower ; i 
and he did his utmost to interest the duke > 
on behalf of Samuel Butler when that, poet | 
was in want. He was much attached tc } 
his friends ; Dryden called him his * dear ‘ 
friend ’ (Dennis, Letters on Several Occa- I 
dons, 1696, p. 67), and Wycherley wrote of i 
^ my once good friend Mr. Dryden, whose ' 
memory will be honoured when I have no 
remembrance ' {Posthumous Works, ^ Essay 
against Pride and Ambition’), After their 
reconciliation in 1711, Wycherley and Pope 
dined together, and when Pope said ‘ To our 
loves,’ the old man replied, ^ It is Mr. Pope’s 
health.’ Writing in 1706 or 1706, Lord 
Lsmsdowne asked a friend to meet Wycher- 
ley and ^ a young poet, newly inspired ’ — 
Pope — W'hom Wycherley and Walsh had 


* taken under their wing.’ He added that 
it was impossible not to love both Oongreyo 
and Wycherley ‘ for their own sakes, ab- 
stracted from the merit of their works,’ 
liochester(Po^77i5 on Several Occasions, 1680, 
p. 42) spoke of ^ Hasty Shadwell and slow 
Wycherley : ’ 

But AVycherloy earns hard whatever lie gains. 

He wants no judgment and he spares no pains. 

On this I^ord Lansdowne remarked, * If it ' 
had been a trouble to him to write, I am 
much mistaken if he would not have spared 
himself that trouble.’ Pope said that he 
was far from being slow, and wrote the 
‘ Plain Dealer ’ in three weeks (SpBINCB, pp. 
161-2). Steele tells ns that Wycherley 
once gave a sarcastic definition of ^ easy 
writing.’ ‘That,’ said ho, ^ among these 
fellows is called easy writing which any one 
may easily write ’ ( Taller, No. 9). Dryden 
spoke of vVycherley as ‘ so excellent a poet, 
and so great a judge ’ {Prose Works, iii. 386); 
and from an ‘Epistle to Mr. Dryden’ in 
Wycherley’s ‘ I’osthnmous Works ’ it appears 
that Dryden asked his friend to join with 
him in writing a comedy. Elsewhere Dry- 
den speaks of ‘ the satire, wit, and strength 
of manly Wycherley.’ Evelyn said that 
‘ as long as men are false and women vain 
. . . In pointed satire, Wycherley shall 
reign.’ It is Wycherley’s serious intentness 
t hat at once marKs him off from the brilliance 
of Congreve, the boislerousness and humour 
of Vanbrugh, and the pleasing good fellow- 
ship of Farquhar. As ITuzlitt says, in Con- 
greve the workmanship is more striking than 
the material, but in Wycherley’s plays wo 
remember the characters more than what 
they say. But it is harder to agree with 
Ilazlitt that the ‘Plain Dealer’ is worth 
ten volumes of sermons, and that ‘ no one 
can read this play attentively without beings 
the better for it as long as he lives.’ Lamb 
said that ho always felt better because gayer 
for reading ‘ one of Congreve’s — nay, why 
should I not add even of Wycherley’s come- 
dies P’ In Wycherley’s plays the immo*<* 
rality is more realistic, and therefore more 
harmful, than in other Hestoration dramas; 
but his vigour and clearness of delineation.- 
are his greatest merits. 



ginal Letters, 1721; Dennis’s Select W^irksi ' 
1718; Spence’s Anecdotes; Pope’s Works, ed*’ 
Elwin and Courthope; Dryden’s Prose Works, 
cd. Malone, i. ii. 402, iii. IBB, 177* 335, See 
also Biogr. Britannica ; Biogr. Dramatiea ; 
Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, iii, 248-67 ; Wood*s 
Athenas Oxon. ir. 527 ; memoir in Leigh Hunt’s 
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was buried on 26 Oct* 1700, His iK>rtrait| 
painted by Kneller in 1085, was engraved 
by J, Faber in 1780, and by T, Chambers for 
the first editidh of Walpole's * Anecdotes/ 
[Nagler's Kiiustlor-Loxicou ; Walpole's Anec*- 
dotes of Painting ; Kodgrave's Diet, of Artists ; 
Moens’s Registers of the Dutoh Church, Austin 
Friiirs, 1884 ; Mortlak© Parish Hegtster.} 

f. M. O'D. 

WYCLIFPE, JOHN (d. 1384), religious 
reformer and theologian, was born, according 
to Leland, at Spresswel, * a good myle from 
Richemont,' in Yorkshire. Attempts have 
been made to discover a place called Spres^ 
1. ‘iyV- M); lliNt. MjSS. j well or Spes well, about a mile from a sup^ 
posed ‘ Old ' Richmond and half a mile 
from WycUffe, which is situated on the 
Yorksliire side of the Tees, just opposite 
Rarnard Castle, and the next parish to 
Rokeby. Hut tliero is no real evidence for' 
the existence of either Spreswell or Old 
Richmemd (cf. SIatthew, Englkh Worlf^s of 
IVt/ciif, p. 1). Dr, Poole points out tliat 
Spreswell is simply a misprint for Iprdswel 
(now Hipswfdl), a mile from the existing 
town of Richmond in the same county. 
Ipreswel is the form actually found in the 
earlier copies of Loland. When that writer 
elsewhere ascribes John Wyclilfe’s origin to 
Wyclifte, he piM»sumably means that this 
land, whei'e he settled, lie was a clever j was the abode of his family, and the place 
painter of Imrses and other animals, and en- where he spent hisiearlv days. Only a local 


edition of Wyehorley ; Macaulay s Ei?say on the 
Comic Dramatists of the Restonvtiou ; Mr. 
Ward’s edition of Wycherley, in which various 
misstatements of Macaulay are corrected ; 
Kletto’s Wilhelm Wycherley’s i.eben und dra- 
maiische Werke, Mitnstor, ISS'I; (leiiests Ac- 
count of the Kiiglish Stage, i. 134, 13(». 149, 161, 

ii. 417, 622, v. 89, 116: Rr. A. W. Wavers Kng- 
lish Dramatic Literature, ii. 677-82; Swifts 
Works, oil. Scott, xvii. 21, 284, xix. 16, 246 ; 
Notes and Queries, 4lh ser. iv. 461, 660, v. 176, 
7th sar. xii. 146 ; Giles.JaculVs Poetical Register; 
Langbaiine's Lives, p. 614 ; New A tahintis, 1741, 

iii. 217; Duvl LinsduwneV Works, vol. ii. ; 

Granger's Biogr. Hist. v. 248 ; Noble’s C^iutiniia- j 
tion of Gran^rer, 1806, i. 237-40; Hist. MSS. i 
Comm. 2ud Rt'p. p{). 7^, 71 ; Lamb’s Essays of ; 
Klia ; Tinsley’s Alagazine. xxxii. 235-43 (by j 
•T. F. Molloy); lla/litt’s l^eetureson the English ' 
Comic Writers; Gent, INIag. now ser. 1871, vii. 
823-34 (by (Miarles Cowden Clarke); Voltaire’s 
Lettres sur los Anglais, p. xix ; l)e Grisys La | 
ComtHlio Anglaise 1672-1707, 1878 ; Ville-j 

main’s fitudes cle Litt. 1869, pp. 307-16; Taine’.s j 
£ngli.sh Literature, 1871, i. 480-8. j G. A. A. | 

WYCK, JOITX ( I (*>62- 1700 X)ainter, : 
son of Thomas AS'yck (1016 lO/r), a dis- ’ 
tinguished Dutcdi painter of interiors, ‘ 
markets, and Ttaliun sea])orts, was born at ; 
Haarlem on 20 Oct. lOoiJ, He was a pupil | 
of his father, and came when young to J'uig* 


joyed a great ri'putation for bis battle and . 
nunting scenes, in wliicb lie imitated Wou- I 
wermans. Among liia bt^st works are repre- 
sentations of tlio siege of Namur, the siege 
of Maestricht, the battle of the J?oync, and 
other military ex])loits of William HI; 
these and many of his hunting ])ieces were 
engraved by fSmith, Faber, and L(;ns. In 
^Kneller’s equestrian ]n.)rlrait of tlie Duke of 
Schomberg, and also in that of the Duke of 
Monmouth by Xet sober, the horses and land- 
scape were put in by Wyck. 1 1 e painted many 
excellent landsoa])es, including view.s in 
Scotland and in Jersey. W'yek’s ‘ Horrors of 
AVar’ is in the Bridgewater Gallery, and his 
^ William HI at the Siege of Maestricht ' at | 
Rnowsley; his ‘Battle of the Boyne’ was 


and family tradition connects him with#bo 
AVycliffes of Wyclille, who had Seen lords 
of that manor since the Conquest^ but there 
is nothing improbable in the supposition; 
and a John de Wyclitfe was certainly patron 
of the living during the reformer's um, and 
presented to it a fellow of Balliol(8EKUi0aNT, 
Jo/m Wyciif, p. 96). Walsingham confirms, 
the fact that •he was a nortn-countryman. 
It is a curious circumstance that the WycUffe 
family adhered to the old faith after theUe^ 
formation, and that in consequence half the 
inhabitants of the village are still Roman 
catholics (Lechler, John WycUffe and his 
\ Enf//ifih Precursors, Engl, transl. by Lorimer, 

’ 1884, p. 82). r 

The traditional date of Wycliffe’a ’'birth 


until recently at Blenheim. The finely i (1324) rests on W ux>on a conjecture of X»eVia 
painted head of a greyliound, formerly at | {Ilisf, of the Life and SufferinyS ^ John 
Houghton Hall and now at St. iVtersbiirg, j Wiclif p. 1), or rather of Bole, based up6li 
was engraved by Earlom for the Houghton ! the assumption that he was about sixty 
Gallery. j when ho died of a paralytic stroke in 1384* 

Wyck married in England, and the cir- The facts that Wyclifte is not heard 9^4^^ 

public life till 1366, that he- did notbi^in^ 
a doctor of theology till 187$, and: that it 
was not till 1877 that his theological, heresies 
attracted attention, while the development 
of his theological position was. evett; vtheii . 
very incomplete, would seem to Suggest^hiE^ 


cuinstanco is x)orhap8 recorded in an entry 
in the registers of the Dutch church, Austin 
Friars: ‘13 April 1690. Johannes van 
Wijek met Catharina van Mengelinck- 
huijsen.’ lie rtisided chiefly in London and 
its vicinity, and died at Mortlake, where he 
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13Si4 is toio early rather than too late a date 
for his birth. 

The treatment of John Wycliffe’s Oxford 
life is embarrassed by serious 'questions of 
identification. The following notices occur 
of a John Wycliffe at Oxford during the 
period of .the reformer’s residence; all of 
them^ except the fourth, may be identical 
with him, but only in the first two cases is 
the identification quite certain. 

(1) A John Wycliffe is mentioned as 
master Of Balliol College in 1301. This 
would make it probable, though not certain, 
that Wycliffe must have been at some former 
period a ^ scholar^ or (as we should now 
say) felloe of that college. But Balliol was 
founded as a college of students of arts, not 
of theology. By the original statutes and 
by a special interpretation of them issued 
in 1326 by the two ^ external masters ’ (see 
the printed statutes; cf. Uashdall, Universi^ 
ties in the Middle Ages^ ii. 474), under whose 
government the college was originally placed, 
a fellow necessarily resigned Ids fellowship 
on betaking himself to the study of theology. 
There may therefore have been an interval 
between tne fellowship and the mastership. 
In 1340 Sir William Felton left a beqj^uest 
for the support of six new theological fellow- 
ships, The bequest consisted in the advow- 
son of Abbot sley, and the college did not 
enter into possession of it till the death 
of it^ then incumbent in 1361, when John 
Wyclifle, as master or warden, was inducted 
on behalf of the collegei|XZ?woo/w Register ^ 
Gynwell, Institutions, f. 367 ; Lewis, p, 4 ; 
But, MSS, C<min, 4th Rep. App. p. 447). 
That a youth born at Wycliffe should have 
been sent to the college founded by John 
Balliol, lord of Barnard Castle on the opposite 
bank of the Tees, is natural etoioiigh ; and, 
as it was by Balliol College that Wyclifle 
was appointed to Fillingham, and'it is certain 
that the vicar of Fillingham went on to 
Ludgershall and thence to the reformer’s 
well-known living at Lutterworth, the identi- 
fication of the master of Balliol with the 
reformer be<^omes certain. Wycliffe’s moster- 
must have been of short duration. 
Another person is mentioned as master in 
1866, and Wyclifle had probably ceased to 
hold the office before the end of 1361, if the 
moit allusion is to be referred to the same 
John Wycliftk 

■ (2) In the last-mentioned year (1361) a 
eerthin > Jphn de WycUf, of the diocese of 
‘Sfork, M*A.,* appears in the rofi^of suppli- 
cants for pTpvism^ to benefices despatched 
by tlie university of Oxford to the papal 
CdiSli;. He supplicated for a prebend, canonry, 
and dignity at York, ‘ notwithstanding that 


he has the church of Fillingham, in the dio- 
cese of Lincoln, value thirty marks.’ The 
petition was not granted, but a prebend in 
the collegiate church of Westbury in the 
diocese of Worcester was given instead of it 
{Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers^ 
ed. Bliss, Petitions, i, 390). Had John Wy- 
cliffe been at this time master of Balliol, it 
would have been necessary to state the fact, 
lie probably resigned on accepting the rec- 
tory of Fillingham in May of the same year 
{Lvwoln Register^ Gynwell, f. 123), As it 
is certain (see below) that the reformer was 
vicar of Fillingham, the above allusion must 
be to the same person. 

(3) A certain 'Master .John Wiclif’ ap- 
pears in the accounts of Queen’s College for 
1371-2, for 1374-5, and for 1380-1 as paying 
rent for rooms as a ‘pensioner’ or ‘ commoner’ 
{Hist, MSS, Comm, 2nd Rep. App. p. 142). 
Shirley’s identification of this Wiclif with 
the reformer would be plausible enough but 
for the extreme probability that the pensioner 
of Queen’s was the same as the following, 
of whose existence Shirley was not aware. 

(4) A certain John VVyclif appears in the 
Queen’s College computus for 1371-2 as 
one of the ‘ almonry boys * of that college, 
for whom a ‘ Jloctrinale ’ (of Alexander de 
Villa Dei) and other things were purchased 
(ib, 2nd Rep. App, p. 141), The reformer 
viously could not liavc been beginning his 
Latin grammar in 1371, but the toy of 1371 
may possibly liave become a master by 1374, 
though the time is undoubtedly rather short, 

(5) A ‘John Wyclif’ appears as tlie 
weekly seneschal or steward (and therefore 
fellow) of Merton College in 1356 (Brou- 
RICK, Memorials of Merton College^ p. 36). 
The principal objection to the identification 
of this John Wyclif with the reformer arises 
from tlie extreme probability of the Mer- 
tonian’s identity with the next John Wycliffe. 

(6) The most famous question of identi- 
fication is connected with the appointment 
of a certain .John Wyclif to the mastershijt 
or wardenship of Canterbury Hall by Simon 
Islip, archbishop of Canterbury, in 1365.'^ 
This college had been founded by Islip in 
1362 as a place of tlieological study for a 
warden and six fellows, of whom the warden 
and three fellows w(»re to be monks of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, and the remaining three 
fellows secular priests; but, in consequence of 
the feud which inevitably resulted from such 
an arrangement, the archbishop in 1366 re- 
moved the monks and replaced the monastic 
warden AVoodhall by a ‘ John de Wyclif,’ 
who is described (Lewis, p. 292) as coming 
from the diocese of York. In 1367, how-, 
ever, Islip s successor in the archbishopric^ 
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the monk Simon Lanj^ham, turned out the 
intruded seculars and tilled their places with 
monks. The expelled warden and fellows 
appealed to Home, and in 1371 judgment 
was given against the apptdlants ( Wilkins, 
Concilia y iii, 62; Lewis, pp. 287 sq.; Literm 
Cant liar. vol. ii. pp. xxv, 504 ; HASiri>Ai.L, 
Univer.^itiefi in the Middle Af;es, ii. 498-9). 
It was natural that W^yclilib’s opponents 
should see in this incident an explanation 
of his liostility to monks; and the insinuation 
is made so early that it is impossible abso- 
lutely to disprove the identification. It has 
tlie authority of the contemporary monk of | 
St, Albans, sub anno 1377 ( Chron. AmjlifCy 
1 tolls Ser. p. 115), and of Wyclifle’a op- 
ponent, William Woodford [q. v.] (Faficiciili 
Ziznniorumy Rolls Ser. p. 517), and it is 
accepted by Lewis, Vaughan, and Lechlcr 
(stjc also Church (iuart. liev. v. 12(5. On the 
other side see an article by W. J. (Jourlhope 
in the (ientlemari s Magazine y 1814, ii. 136, 
reprinted by Vaughan, Monograph^ p. 517 ; | 
Fafic. Ziz. Lc., pp. 513 28; Hijuuows, Wg- 
cliff(i*APlace in ///.sYorVtP'bl ; Poorji, Wgclijje 
and Mocement.^ for lliformy p. 68). Against 
the identification it may be urged (a) that 
had the rofornn^r been placed in this ])o.si- 
tion, we might have expected that incident 
to figure more largely than it does in the 
controversial literature of the time; (/>) 
especially significant is the silence of Wy- 
clifle’s most systtniiatic adversary, Walden | 
I see Netteh, TuomasJ; (c) tluit the warden 1 
of Canterbiny s<?ems to be spoken of as a 
scliolar of that house at th(^ time of his ■ 
appointmemt (document in Lewis, p. 14), = 
un impossible position for the vicar of 
Rillingham ; (d) that there was certainly j 
another John Wyclyve or Whitclyve, who ; 
was collated to tlu^ rectory of Mayfield by’ 
* Archbishop Islip in 1361 (Reg, Islip, f. 287 h ; ' 
Vaughan, Monograph, p. 552). Mayfield 
being a manor and a frequent residence of the j 
archbishop at the time, we get a personal con- ■, 
lU'Ction between him and this John WyclilTe. ' 
The archbishop was at Mayfield when the 
warden was appointed, and was himself a 
Merton man, besides being ex’-officio visitor of 
that college. Moreoviir, it ap])earsthat in 1306 
the archbishop was taking steps to annex 
the rectory of Mayfield to the wardenship 
of Canterbury Hall, a very natural arrange- 
ment if it was actually lield by the then 
Avarden ( Gent. Mag, l.c.) The fact that, the 
name of the Mayfield VV'ycliffe is sometimes 
written Whitclyve or WyttlyAe (there is a 
township known as Whitclifie in the parLsh 
of Ripon) will not count for very much with 
any one acquainted with the vagaries of 
mediieval spelling ; but, on the other hand, 


no one who knows bow easily even at the 
present day ridiculous stories about theo- 
logical opponents are circulated and believed 
will find it difficult to understand tliat the 
monk of St. Albans and the Franciscan friar 
Woodford should have accepted so welcome 
a scandal without elaborate investigation ; 
(c) it should be added that the reformer dis- 
misses the Avhole affair without the sugges- 
tion of a personal interest in the matter 
(the passage in I)e Fcclesia, cap, xvi. p. 371, 
was pointed out by vShiklby, Fhsc, Ziz. p. 
526). As in this passage Wycliffe regards 
Islip’s original impropriation as a sin (like 
all impropriations), he could hardly have 
failed to malco some apology for his own 
participation in its benefits had he been 
warden of the house at the time. 

On the whole, t hen, it seems most pro- 
bable that the reformer w^as a fellow, and 
subsequently master, of Ralliol, and that 
the Avarden of (kinterhury Hall was another 
person, prubably identical with the Wyclif 
of Alert on, almost certainly with the rector 
of Alay field. At all events Wycliffe’s early 
life must Imvii been passed at Oxford as a 
student and teacher, first in arts, then in 
j theology. The normal time required from 
; ontrance to the university for attaining the 
!).l). degree was not less than sixteen years. 



Richard Fitz Ralph [q. a\], archbishop of 
Armagh, once a fellow of Balliol College 
(Hist. MSS, ConiT^, 4th Rep, App. p. 443). 
Tliere is no reason to believe that Wycliffe 
resided much at Fillingliam, and he was pro- 
bably only occasionally resident at Liidgers- 
liall, a benefice nearer Oxford, in the presenta- 
tion of the ]>rior of the hospital of St. John, for 
Avhich he exchanged Fillingham in 1368 (Z/w- 
coln Reg, Buckingham, Institutions, f. 419). 
It must be remembered that the university 
teachers received no regular salary or en- 
dowments, and (if not fellows of colleges) 
had to depend upon ecclesiastical preferment. 
Being unable to obtain a prebend upon which 
he could live, he was compelled to become a 
more or less non-resident rector. He obtained 
a tAvo years’ licence of non-residence forstudy 
at Oxford from the bishop of Lincoln in 13 ot 
{ib. Buckingham, Mem. f. 7), and may pro- 
bably have required such a licence at other 
times. 

Wycliffe’s first appearance in the sphere 
of ecclesiastical politics is usually referred 
to the year 1366. A controversial tract 
i Avritten by him at a time when he could 
! describe himself as the ‘peculiaris repscleri- 
cus’ has been supposed to refer to the refusal 
I by the parliament of 1366 to pay the tribute 
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demanded bv Urban V in virtue of King 
John’s feudal homage to Innocent III. This 
tract (printed by Lnwis, Life of Wtclif p, 
349)1 which is styled ‘ Determinatio que- 
dam Magistri Johannis WyclyfF de Dominio 
contra unum monachum/ is apparently only 
a part of an argument on the question 
whether the secular powers may lawfully 
deprive delinquent ecclesiastics of their 
temporalities, in the discussion of which his 
oiiponent had introduced the question of the 
tribute. WyclilFe declares that he will 
answer him by narrating the argument which 
he had heard used by some secular lords ‘ in 
a certain council.’ Dr. Ijoserth {EngL Hist, 
Sev, 1896, xi. 819) argues that this council 
cannot be the parliament of 1366, because 
the arguments used are too much like those 
embodied in Wycliffe’s treatise ‘ De Eccle- 
sia,’ which he dates 1378, and represent too 
developed an anti-papal position for WycliiFe 
to have adopted in 1366. He accordingly re- 
fers the tract to 1376 or 1377, and the par- 
liamentary episode to 1 374, when the demand 
was renewed and a debate took place very 
much resembling that described by Wycliffe 
( Eulogium Historiarum, Continuation iii. 337 ). 
It is hardly proved that such a debate cannot 
have taken place or such ai:gu merit shave been 
used by Wycliffe in 1 360, and the debat e itself 
may be much earlier than the book \ but tliere 
is great probability in putting the parliamen- 
tar^iiepisode in 1374, and the tract not long 
afterwards. In cither case only the germs of 
Wycliffe’s characteristic doctrine of lordship 
can be traced in this tract. Upon the solu- 
tion given to this question must depend 
the further question whether Wycliffe was 
already in the e&ployment of the crown, 
and occupying some official position in con- 
nection with the session of parliament. lie 
certainly took part in at least one later par- 
liament, probably as one of the doctors of 
theology who were summoned to parliament 
in 1378 (^Rot, Path iii. 37), In the ‘De 
Ecclesia* (cap. xv. p. 354) ho speaks of 
haying been told by the bishop of Kochester 
in full parliament that his conclusions were 
condemned at Home, This probably refers 
to the jparliament of 1378, in which Wycliffe 
certainly played a prominent port (Adam 
OF Mvrimuth, Continuation, Engl, Hist. 
Soc, p. 234), 

It must remain doubtful whether Wy- 
cliffe’s first recorded axipearance as a cham- 
pion of the secular power against papal 
encroachments took place in 1366 or in 1374. 

In the last-mentioned year(1374) Wycliffe, 
who had now taken the degree of doctor of 
theology, was sent to Bruges as an ambas- 
sador to treat with the papal delegates at 


Ghent about the non-observance of the sta- 
tute of provisors and other pending disputes 
between the English government ana the 
reigning pope, Gregory XI. His name 
stands second in the commission, next to the 
bishop of Bangor (Hvmer, Foedera^ Kecord 
edit. III. ii. 1000, 1007). His allowance was 
20s, a day, besides expenses (Vaughan, Mono-- 
graphs p. 175), and he was absent from 
27 July to 14 Sept, (including the voyage). 
Adam of Murimuth (Engl. Hist. Soc. p. 216) 
tells usthat in this conference the pope agreed 
to give up ‘ reservations,’ and the King to give 
up conferring benefices by writ of quare irw* 
pedit. But the only actual result ofthe con- 
ference was a batch of bulls (Rymbr, Lc, pp. 
1037-9) which related entirely to disputes 
about reservations already made by his pre- 
decessor, Urban V. There was to bo a gene- 
ral cessation of hostilities, existing occupants 
of benefices being guaranteed peaceable pos- 
session of their benefices against ‘ provided ’ 
intruders, while the only stipulation for the 
future was that litigants should not be 
obliged to appear personally in the Roman 
court for three years or till the establish- 
ment of peace with France, while the Eng- 
lish bishops were given powers to compel 
the repair of churches held by absentee car- 
dinals. On the other hand, tlie king con- 
sented to obtain from parliament the repeal 
of the statute of provisors. The court, unlike 
the parliament, was not really in earnest 
about the matter, finding it easier to get its 
own sliare of the patronage and plunder of 
the English church by negotiations with the 
curia than by the comxilianco of chapters 
and the forced consent of the clergy. There 
is a certain irony in the fact that the main 
direct outcome of the affair was the transla- 
tion of John Gilbert, bishop of Bangor, to 
the SCO of Hereford by papal provision. 
Wycliffe also appears to have hadconfirpied 
by the crown the prebend of Aust in the col- 
legiate church of Westbury, to which he had 
already been ‘provided’ by the pope (but 
Shirley’s reference to Rot, Pat. 49 Edw. HI, 
pt. ii, m. 8, cannot be verified). There is no 
trace in the Worcester registers of his institu-. 
tion, and it appears to have been conferred on 
another shortly afterwards (i7>. 49 Edw, III, 
pt. ii, ni. 11). " It is probable that Wycliffe 
objected to pluralities, while the prebend by 
itself was insulficient for his support. Dr. 
Loserth has called attention (introduction to 
Op, Eimng, p. xxx) to the fact that Gregory XI 

P rovided Wycliffe with a prebend in Lincoln 
lathedral, but it would appear that on his re* 
fusing or delaying to pay the first-fruits (facta 
sollicitudino ad colligendum sibi primosfruc- 
tus xlv. librarum)the pope conferred it upond 
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young foreigner. This appears from a passage 
in the unprinted third book of ' De Civili Do- 
minio.^ In January 1373 Wycliffe, spoken of 
as a canon (not yet a prebendary) of Ijincoln, 
is licensed by the pope to keep the Westbury 
prebend even after he should have obtained 
possession of a prebend at lAnco\i\{CaLPajml 
^etterSj ed. Bliss and Twemlow, i v. 103, a re- 
ference kindly communicated before publica- 
tion by Mr. Twemlow). The same document 
supplies a date hitherto much wanted in Wy- 
clitlo’s career, showing that he had only just 
become a doctor of theology, lie must liave 
taken that degree in 1372, 

Soon afterwards he resigned the living of 
.Ludgershull upon receiving that of Twitter- 
worth in Leicestershire on the presentation 
of the crown during a minority (Rot, Pat, 
48Edw. i. m. 23). 

At the Bruges conference (1374) Wyclilfe 
was brought into personal contact — possibly 
not for the first time— with the Duke of 
Lancaster. Tln^ Oxford doctor’s objections 
to the secularity of the clergy and his exal- 
tation of the rights of secular lords exactly 
suited the personal and sellish designs of t he 
duke upon the political influence of church- 
men and the wealth of the cliurcdi. A year 
later (1370) the Good parliament remnved 
the attack on the one hand upon pujial rtj- 
servations, provisions, and exactions; on the 
other, upon Alice rerrers[q.v.] and t he tools 
of Lancastrian misgoviiriiment. (.)n the dis- 
solution of that parliament, liowever, the 
duke resuinod all Jiis former influence [se,e 
art. Wykeiiam, Wjltwam oe], and in 1377 
he w^as able to get togetlier a parliament in 
which only about a dozen members of the 
Good parliament were* ret nrned ; he succeeded 
in procuring the reversal of its acts against 
Alice Perrers, Lord Latimer, and Diehard 
Lyons ; while Wy keham was forced (it is said ) 
to the humiliation of buying the intercession 
of the king’s mistress for his restoration. Be- 
sides these overt acts, the Lancastrian party 
was vaguely suspeetc^d of more far-reai^hing 
designs against the wealth and power of the 
clergy. What part Wyclilfe took in all these 
proceedings w'e cannot say in detail, but the 
St. Albans chronicler reports that he had now 
‘ for many years’ been engagedin teaching his 
opinions about the relations between the tem- 
poral and the spiritual power (‘ barking against 
the churcli’), and in preaching against them 
both in the city of London, probably at 
Paul’s Cross, and elsewhere, ‘ running about 
from church to church ’ ( Vhron, Awjl, pp. 115- 
117). The chronicler adds that his opinions 
were much applauded by the Duke of Lan- 
caster and TIenry, lord Percy. The first 
prosecution of Wyolifte for heresy wps the 


reply of the English hieransfa^ toHbe 1411^ 
castrian attack upon Wykeham, m.^ %6 the 
actual or threatened antl-eccledi^8.tical pblicy 
of the duke, ** ; ‘ 

The archbishop of Canterbury, Simon Sud* 
bury [q. v.l, was not at all eager to meddle 
with Wycli fie ; for an attack on Wycliffe 
meant an attack upon the, Duke of Lancas^ 
ter. At last, however, he was goaded into 
activity by the bishops, and Wycliffe was 
summoned to appear before the archbishop 
and bis suffragans. He appeared on 19 Peb. 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, escorted by Lord 
Percy, earl marshal of England^ and other 
powerful supporters. The* crowd in. the 
church was so great that the accused and 
las friends found it difficult to make their 
way to the Lady-chapel, where the court 
Avas sitting. The carl marshal, accompanied, 
of course, by a numerous retinue, made a 
passage for liim by force. The bishop of 
London, AVilliam Courtenay [q.v.], protested 
against this assumption of authority within 
tiio Avails of his cathedral, and declared that 
had h(i hut known the earl was going to act 
like that ho Avould have had him excluded 
from the church. The earl ^stormed ’and 
declared tliat he Avould be master there, 
wliether the bishop willed or no. What 
followed may be tbld in the old and rather 
loose translation of the ^Chronicon Angliee’ 
(Archr^oh^iaf xxii. 258) : ^ When they were 
come into our T^adye’s Chapel, the duk^ and 
barons, Avith the archbishopp and bishopps, 
syt tinge downe, the foresayd John also wm 
sent in by SyrHenrye Porcye to sytt down, 
for because, sayed he, he haythe much to 
answeare he haith neade of a better seate- 
On the other syde, the- hyshopp of London 
denied the sayme, aflyrmynge yt to be 
agaynst reason that he sholde sytt there, 
and also contrary to the law for him to sytt, 
AAdioe there Avas cited to answere before hia 
ordinarye ; and therfor [rather ^ but for ’j] the 
tymo of hys answearyrige, or so longe as ally 
thyngo sholde he deposed agynste hyin, or 
hys cause sholde be handled, he ought to 
stande. Hereupon very contumelyous wordes 
did ryse betwene Syr Heurye. Percyo and 
the bishopp, and the whoole multitude b^ait 
to be troiiblod. And then the duko 
to reprehende the bishopp, and the bishopp 
to turne then on the duke agay!i0. Tim 
duke Avas ashameiLthat he colde not in this' 
.stryfe prevaile, and then began 
Avarde threateuynges to deale with; jthjB 
bishojip, swearyng that he woldeptillddiij^Si 
both the prydeof hymandof^lltnebisboppSr 
in Englande, and added, '^Thou triistest (sayed 
lie) in thy parents, whoe pan; profytt , 
nothyiigc, for they shall have enough to ffoO 
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to defend themselves” (for hys parents, that 
ye to say hys father and hys mother, were of 
liobylitye, the Earle and the Countes of 
BevOnshire). The bLshopp on the other 
ayde sayed, defendyngo- the trueth I 
trust not in my parents, nor in the lyfe of 
any man [rather ‘ in thee nor in any man ’], 
but in Gtod, in whom I ought to trust” [rather 
* my God who him who trusts in him . . 
UT^niehed^, Then the duke whysperynge 
in his eare sayed he had rather draw hym 
forth of the cnurche by the heare than suffer 
such thynges. The Londoners liearynge ^ 
these words angerlye with a lowd voyce | 
cried out, swearyngo they wolde not sudor 
there Bishopp to be injured, and that they 
wold soner loose there lyfo then there bishopp 
sholde be dishonored in the cliurche, or 
pulled out with such vyolence/ 

The duke’s unpopularity among the citi- 
zens (who had to pay more for their wine 
in conseriuence of Lyons’s monopoly) had 
been increased by his threat to abolish the 
mayoralty and place London under the 
governmentof a * captain,’ nominated by the 
crown. The citizens were also indignant at 
a rumour that the marshal was keeping a 
prisoner in his house within the city juris- 
diction, and the fury of the citizens reached 
a climax when it was reported that their 
mayor liad been arrested — of course, by order 
of the duke. The court broke up in con- 
fusiM, no sentence was passed, and no offi- 
cial record of its proceedmgs has been pre- 
served. The next day the citizens met in 
their guildhall to take counsel as to how 
they wore to defend their threatened privi- 
leges. The affair ended in a riotous attack, 
first upon, the marshal’s house, where the 
prisoner was released, and then uiioii the 
duke’s palace in the Savoy, which was plun- 
dered by the mob, the duke himself escaping 
by river to Kennington. The disturbance 
Was with difficulty quelled by the exert ions 
of the bishop. . 

Intimidated by the result of their first 
assault on the anti-clerical doctor, WycliftVs 
enemies — among whom the monks were pro- 
bably tho most active — determined to adopt 
a different ibethod of procedure. Shortly 
before Christmas a batch of bulls arrived 
from Honib directed against Wycliffe and 
his teaching. . A. bull addressed to the chan- 
cellor and university gf Oxford accuses 
Wy^ffe of teaching condemned doc- 
trines of Illarsilius of Padua and John of 
Jandun, and orders the university to arrest 
the betiesiarch and hand him over to, the arch- 
bishop of .Canterbury and the bishop of Lon- 
don. Other bulls direct those prelates to 
cite Wycliffe to, appear before Gregory XI 


in person within three months; while yet 
another, issued on the same day, authorised 
them to conduct his examination themselves, 
and to transmit his confession to the papal 
court. These inconsistent directions were 
apparently intended to allow the English 
prf3late8 to use whichever mode of proce- 
dure circumstances might render expedient. 
The king was also urged to support the pro- 
ceedings against Wycliffe, and a schedule of 
the errors attributed to him was annexed 
(Chro?i. Anr/l. p. 396; bulls in Chron. 
rlw^/.pp. 174 sq. ; J^kwis, pp. 305 sq. ; Wil- 
kins, ill. llOsq.) 

The difficulty that was experienced in 
executing these bulls testifies to the immense 
influence and importance which Wycliffe 
had by this time acquired — an infiuence, it 
will be observed, which was quite indepen- 
dent of Wycliffe ’s connection with the Lan- 
castrian faction, since the chronicles testify 
to his especial popularity among the anti- 
Lancastrian citizens of London. The bulls 
were issued at Home on 22 May. They 
must have arrived in Ihiglaud before August, 
yet Wycliffe was formally consulted by the 
new king’s advisers and the parliament which 
met in October 1377 as to whether they 
might lawfully take measures to prevent 
money going out of the kingdom to foreign 
and absentee holders of English benefices. 
Tlis very bold paper on the subject is pre- 
served by Walden {Fasc, Zizaw.pp. 268 sq.), 
as also a defence of his views on dominion, 
which he presented apjiarently to the same 
parliament {ib, p. 245). According to that 
writer (ib, p. 271) the king and council im- 
posed silence upon Wycliffe on the matters 
discussed in this tractate. It was only after 
the dissolution of parliament that the bull 
was sent down to Oxford, and then the 
proctors hesitated to act upon it ( Chron. AngL 
p. 173; Fasc. Zizan. pp. 300-1). WycliffVs 
friends protested in congregation against the 
imprisonment of an English subject ‘ at the 
command of the pope, lest they should seem 
to give the pope dominion and royal power 
in England,’ and the commissary or vice- 
chancellor, though a monk, was obliged^to 
content himself with requiring him to con- 
fine liimself to Black Iiall (^Fulog, Jlietor. 
iii. 348). Even this qualified imprisonment, 
or some earlier imprisonment which had 
taken place before the interposition of con- 
gregation, was subsequently made matter of 
accusation against the vice-chancellor, who 
was imprisoned and deprived of his office by 
the king, as also was the chancellor, though 
he pretended to resign voluntarily (Jb. p. 
349) ; but the condemnation in his case was 
unconnected with Wycliffe’s affair, and was 
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due to hiw faiilur^i to putnisln mt out^e on a 
member the kind’s wusehbld. At pi^sent 
even the theologians were in Wyclifte^s 
favour. The chancellor and doctors unani- 
mously affirmed WycUfte’s conclusions to be 
true, although they were iU-sounding propo- 
sitions (J male soiiare in auribus audit or urn/ 

jpp. 3*18-9). 

When at last the accused heresiarch ap- 
peared before the two prelates in the arch- 
bishop’s chapel at Lambeth (February or 
Marcli 1378), the Princess of Wales, widow 
of the Black Prince and mother of the young 
king (belonging, of course, to tlio anti-Lan- 
castrian party), sent a message to forbid the 
prelates to interfere with him, and the citi- 
zens of London, the bitterest enemies of the 
duke, but, like him, sympathetic hearers of 
Wyclitfe’s London sermons, burst into the 
chapel and interrupted the proceedings. The 
second trial was as abortive as the first 
{Chron. Angh p. 183). The archbishop, if 
not his suffragan, was probably half-hearted, 
and 'willing enough to avail himself of a 
show of violence as an excuse for inaction, 
(From Walsingham, i. 32o, it might appear 
that the first trial at St. Paul’s was in pur- 
suance of the papal bulls, and it is true that 
the summons to WycUfie in the summer of 
1377 is to appear at 8t. Paul’s. If Walsing- 
ham be right, we should have to place both 
the trials in 1377 -8, but the attack on the 
Savoy in February is expressly said to have 
been in Lent, which would not have been 
the case had it taken place in February of 
what we should call the year 1378). 

‘ The charges now made against Wycliffe 
{Chron, Angl, pp. 181 sq.), with his answers 
and explanations ( intended apparently for 
transmission to Pome), onabhi us to trace 
the progress of his theological development 
since 1366. Tlio accusations are established 
by the usual controversial device of extracting 
propositions from a writer’s works without 
the context, mialification, and explanation 
which are needed to represent his real mind, 
or even to make them intelligible. Still, 
they are in most cases verbally — in all sub- 
stantially — identical with positions main- 
tained in his writings. For historical pur- 
poses it will be most instructive to give the 
actual ^ conclusions ’ in all their bald crudity, 
as formulated by Wyclilfo’s accusers, with an 
occasional word of explanation. The arti- 
cles were eighteen in number, though some 
authorities give only thirteen, and we are told 
that they are only a selection from the fifty 
sent to Home by his enemies (Ckron, AngL 
p. 396; also in WiLKINS, iii. 123). 

(1) The whole human race, apart from 
Christ, has no power of ordaining absolutely 


that Beter and aU hb spccessora ^h^U hare 
politbal dob^ibn. ini perpetuity ovetT. the 
world [for all £LUinan dbininion bust c^ase at 
the laat judgment]^ 

(2) iGldd eannot give a map civil dominion 

for hitnself and his heirs in pe^etuity 
[because^ Wycliffe explains, Gpd could npt, 
consistently with his n^Ure, defer indefi- 
nitely the attainmeiit of Complete beatitude * 
by his church]. , . 

(3) Humanly invented charters eannot 
possibly confer a perpetual right of civil in- 
heritance [i.e. they are conditional upon the 
fulfilment of certain conditions and may be 
forfeited by misconduct], 

(4) Any one being in a state of grace, such 
as confers grace finally, has not merely in 
right but in actual fact all the gifts of God 
[based on Matt. xxv. 2l' and Augustine’s 
STustorum sunt omnia’]. 

ir>) Man can only ministerially confer 
either on a natural son or a son by imitation 
[Walsingham’s and Wycliffe’s texts have 
* imitationis’] in the school of Christ either 
temporal or eternal dominion [1 Cor. iv. 1]. 

(6) If there is a God, temporal lords can 
legitimately and ‘ meritoriously take away 
earthly goods from a delinquent church [i,e. 
God can authorise them to take them away, 
but only, Wyclilfe explains, ^ by the authority 
of the church in the cases and forms^ defined 
bylaw’]« 

Whether the church is in such a st^e or 
not, it is not fornno to discuss, but feS the 
temporal lords to examine, and in tho case 
contemplated to take away her temporalities 
under pain of eternal damnation. 

(7) vVe know that it is not possible that 
the vicar of Christ should habilitate or in- 
habilitate any one either merely by his bulls 
or by them with the will and consent of his 
college [^of cardinals, i.e. a men cannot be 
saved without grace, which must he con- 
ferred directly by God]. 

(8) It is not possible for a man to be ex- 
communicated, unless he bo first and princi- 
pally excommunicated by himself [Wycliffe 
adds that even an unjust excommunication 
is to be treated with respect, but in that case 
it will turn to the salvation, and not to the 
damnation, of the humble excommunicate]. 

(9) Nobody is [i.e. ought to be] excom- 
municated or suspended or punished with 
other censures for ^is deterioration, but only 
[should bo excommunicated at allj in a 
cause of God [i.e. for just cause]. 

(10) Anathema or excommunication doeit 

not bind simply, but only in so far as it is 
directed against an adversary of the law of 
Christ. ’ 

(11) There is no example of the power of 
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excomi3Sumca.tinff aubiects beitigr employed 
by Christ or his dUoipIes^ espemally for tem>^ 
]^oral matters, but the contrary* 

(12) The disciples of Christ hare no power 
of compelling the payment of temporalities 
by ecdesiast^l censures [Wycline quotes 
Luke xxii^ 2^, 26, and adds that the payment 
may be so enforced • aocessorily to the pun- 
ishment of the injury to Ood Himself’]. 

(18)"It is not possible, even by the abso- 
lute powe^ of God, that if the pope or any 
other should pretend in any way whatever 
to hind«or loose any one, be py that very fact 
binds or lopses any one [i.e. no one can bo 
damned by an unjust excommunication. To 
deny that an excommunication may be un- 
just, says *Wycliire, would involve the im- 
peccability of the pope or prelate]. 

(14) It ought to be believed that be then 
only looses or binds when he conforms him- 
self to the law of Christ. 

(16) This ought to be believed, as part of 
the catholic faith, that aUy priest whatever, 
rightly ordained, has sufficient power to confer 
any sacraments whatever, and by conse- 
quence to absolve the contrite from any 
sm whatever [directed against the Koman 
theory of jurisdiction and the system of re- 
served cases]. 

(16) Kings may take away temporalities 
from ecclesiastical persons habitually abusing 
them [Wycliffe here cites the Dccretum of 
Graticni in support of his views, pt. ii. cause 
xii. 7. c. 31, and i. dist. xl. p. iii]. 

(17) Whether it was temporal lords or 
holy popes, or Peter, or the head of# the 
church, which is Christ, who endowed the 
church with the goods of fortune or of grace, 
and excommunicated those who take away 
its temporalities, it is still lawful, on account 
of the impU<}it condition [under which they 
were given] to despoil it of its temporalities 
proportionally to its wrongdoing. 

(18) The ecclesiastical ruler, and even the 
Roman pontiff, may legitimately be corrected 
or even accused by sumects and laymen. 

These doctrinesof Wycliffe may be looked 
upon from two points of view. On the one 
hand, as abstract speculations they are^the 
outcome of the long development of scholastic 
thought which at this time had its most 
active centre in Oxford ; on the other hand, 
they may be looked upon as the views of a 
practical reformer, inspired^ by a statesman- 
like outlook upon the present position of the 
mediaeval church and the political necessities 
of the English state. From the speculative 
point of inew, we can trace in them the in- 
ntienceof Bradwardine*s predestinarian doc- 
trine of grace, of whole centuries of contro- 
versy about the source of temporal power, 
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and especially of Ghibellina apiologisU 
whose! left wing passad izito the harasies 
Occam, Marsuicts of Padua, ana John of 
Jandun, and most directly of the doctrine of 
dominion taught by Richard FitsRalph, arch- 
bishop of Armagh (inDe Pauperie Salmioritt, 
published by Dr, Poole in his edition of De 
J)ominio Divino)^ the prelate who conducted 
both the literary and the diplomatic crusade 
of the English seculars on behalf of the bishops 
and curates against the encroachments of tne 
mendicants. From the practical point of 
view, these propositions imply that Wycliffe 
had become a determined opponent of the 
SGCularity of the mediaeval church ; that he 
was convinced of the injury done to the spi* ^ 
ritual influence of the clergy by their vast 
wealth, by the abuse of excommunication for 
political, and indeed purely commercial, pur-^ 
poses, and by the exemption of ecclesiastical 
persons and property from lay control. It is 
this latter point that differentiates him from 
the ordinary preachers, pamphleteers, and 
reformers of the middle age. All agreed as 
to the abuses. Wycliftb was the first to see 
that no eflectual church reform would be 
possible unless it were undertaken by the 
lay power, and the first to suggest the enor- 
mous social and political advantages that 
might be obtained were the wealth of the 
monastic idlers and the superfluous pos- 
sessions of the secular clergy placed at the 
disposal of the state. It is true that late in 
life he assumes that the confiscated lands 
should be given to ^poor gentlemen’ (Select 
English Works, ed. Arnold, lii. 216-17); 
yet o\en so, they would be held subject to 
military service and oilier feudal incidents. 
But it is clear that the relief of the poor 
from ever-growing taxation was one of the 
foremost of Wycliffe’s practical aims. On** 
the purely theological or speculative side 
there was little in his present ^conclusions’ 
which could not boast very respectable eccle- 
siastical authority. Even the pope calls 
them only * errors,’ not heresies, though once 
they are alleged to ‘ savour of’ heresy. Only 
on the single point of the right of the secular 
power to interfere in the purely spiritual 
region could Wyclifte's * conclusions,’ when 
fairly interpreted, be identified with 
that had been condemned by the churclT. 
What made these 'conclusions’ a new thing 
in the mediaeval world was that here for the 
first time a bold and accredited academic 
thinker was prepared to call upon the state 
to reform an unwilling clergy. 

Wycliffe’s trial at Lambeth apparently 
passed off without any formal judgment or 
sentence. He was more or less formally com- 
manded or requested by the bishops not tb 
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teach these doctrines in the schools or the 
pulpit, * on account of the scandal [i.e. 
against the clergy] which they excited among 
the laity ^ {CAron, Angl, p. 190; JEuiog, 
Hist. iii. 348). To these precepts he paid, so 
far as we can judge, not the slightest atten- 
tion. 

During the autumn parliament of 1378 
John of Gaunt had incurred fresh unpopu- 
larity among the clergy, and probably the 

S le at large, by a peculiarly high-hniidcd 
ition, not merely of the right of sanc- 
tuary attaching to the precincts of West- 
minster Abbey, but of the sanctity of the 
cburcli itself. Two English squires, Robert 
Hale and .Jolin Scliakyl, tlioiigh required 
to do so both !)y the marshal's court and 
by parliament, had refused to surrender a 
Spanish hostage (whose custody they claimed 
as a right by t be then accepted laws of war) 
to the Duke of Lancaster, whose interference 
was based upon his claim to the crown of 
Castile. They were imprisoned in the Tower, 
hut managed (o escape to Westminster. 
Schakyl was recaptured by a ruse, but Hale 
was murdered in cold blood by the duke^s 
emissaries, as was also the servant of the 
church wlio had attempted to prevent the 
arrest. The matter was discussed in the 
parliament which was summoned to meet at 
Gloucester in October 1378, when Wyclillt 
emplojrocl his pen, and apparently his" voice 
{Continuation o/‘ A j)am of Mukimuth, Lngl. 
Hist. Soc. p. 2»34; Hot. ParL iii. 37), in de- 
fending the outrageous proceeding (in a tract 
afterwards embodied or ox])ancled in the 
^De Ecclcsia,’ cap. viii.sq.) It was the mis- 
fortune of his position that he had to attack 
abuses at a time wlieii lluiir abolition was 
but too likely to In* followed by worse 
abuses, and to def(*nd tlie rights of the state 
at a time when its rights were likely to 
be assorted in practice for the satisfaction 
of a clique of lay nobles, greediejr, more 
unscrupulous, and more incompetent than 
the respectable ecclesiastical statesnten who 
failed so conspicuously to realise AVycliffe's 
evangelical ideal of a Christian ministry. 
There are, however, two sides to the present 
question. There was a real legal doubt as 
to whether the privilege of sanctuary ex- 
tended to pleas 01 civil debt, and Wycliflc’s 
case was that the men were killed owing 
to their violent resistance to a legal arrest. 
The language used by the lords in reply to 
the petition of the bishops and clergy is ob- 
viously inspired by Wyclxlie, and is really a 
summary of the tractate laid before them 
by Wycliffe in pursuance of the royal com- 
mands. They asserted : ^ Que Dieux, salvez 
sa perfection, ne le Pape, salve sa saintitee, 


ne nul Roi ou Prince, purroit granter tiel 
privilege ' {Rot. Pari. iii. p* 37). 

A few months after Wycliffe's appearance 
at Lambeth occurred the great schiam in 
the western church. The cardinals of the 
French party, declaring that the election of 
Urban vT was due to the violence of the 
Roman mob, renounced their allegiance to 
him and elected a separate who as- 

sumed the title of Clement Vll and estar 
blished a rival curia at Avignon, where the 
predecessors of Gregory Xl had already 
sojourned for nearly seventy years. Such an 
event could not but exercise an imi^ense effect 
on minds already indignant at the abuses of 
the papacy, and puzzled by the difficulty of 
reconciling its claims with the New Testa- 
ment, with the earlier history of the church, 
and with the growing sense of national in- 
dependence. When facts demonstrated with 
daily increasing clearness that there m^ht 
be two popes without either side' being visibly 
the worse for its apostasy, men could not 
help asking themselves whether catholicity 
necessarily involved adherence to either. 
No doubt, as has been pointed out by Shirley, 
the fact that the papacy with which Eng- 
lishmen had to reckon was no longer an ally 
of France tended to diminish the purely 
political antagonism to its claims and its 
unpopularity wdth the mass of the clergy ; 
but such was not the effect of the schism 
upon minds like Wycliffe’s. It wan from 
this lime that AVyclifte’s mind began to 
move out of the groove already marked out 
by the politico-ecclesiastical debates of the 
fourteenth-century schools, and to question 
not merely the accidental abuses of the 
existing church system, hut its underlying 
Ijrinciples and the theological doctrines u^n 
which they were based. All al 9 ng Wyefiffe 
had been a preacher as well as a scholastie 
divine, somethiiyj^ of a pastor as well as % 
politician and controversialist. From this 
time, largely owing to the failure of his poli- 
tical hopes, his activity becomes almost en- 
tirely religious. 

At about this period, though we can as- 
sign^ no precise aate, he begani it would 
seem, a systematic effort to against the 
popular ignorance of the essentisfii of vital 
and evangelical religion. ’ This effort assumed 
two forms — the institution of his ^poor 
preachers ’ and the translation of the ^ble* 
The former certainly belongs to the in 
Wyclifle’s life which followed hia wl* 
lision with ecclesiastical authority; the other* 
may have begun now, but is generally 
dated with tne last three years 

To assist him in preaching; the 
gospel which he desired to ai^se 
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the people, he now ^gathered around him 
nianjr dwciples in his pravity,' living together 
in Oxford [probably leading a common life 
in some academic hall]^ clad in long russet 
^wns of one pattern, going on foot, ventila- 
ting his errors among the people and pub- 
liciy^ preaching them in sermons’ (^Chron, 
An^h p* 396 ; cf. Knightoit, Chron, ii. 184- 
185, where the gowns are described as being 
of undyed wool). By these men the new 
doctrines which Wycliffe was developing in 
the Oxford schools and embodying in his 
elaborate scholastic works were diffused 
among rich and poor throughout the land. 
Although these * poor priests ’ are not to bo 
thought of as ignorant evangelists (they 
were most of them university men, who had 
listened to Wycliffe’s lectures), many of 
them no doubt exaggerated his antagonism 
to the existing church order, and preached 
the new tenets in a cruder and coarser form 
than was given to them by the master him- 
self ; and among the laity who had imbibed 
his teaching occasional acts of fanSiticism 
occurred which tended still further to excite 
alarm and hostility among the bishops and 
the mass of the clergy. Wycliffe had taught 
that tithes might be withheld from bad 
priests by legal authority or by the combined 
action of the whole parish {Select JRm/liah 
WorkSf iii. 176, 177); his disciple, William 
8winderby, went about urging individuals 
to refcse such dues on their own responsi- 
bility to an immoral curate {Chron, AngU 
p. 840), while a little later a knight near 
Salisbury took home the consecrated wafer 
and consumed it at dn ordinary meal p. 
28 ^). ■ 

. Whether or not Wycliffe actually began 
the work of translation at this period of his 
life, his whole teaching put tno Bible in 
quite a different position flrom that which 
was assigned to it by ^pnmon mediaeval 
tradition. All his works exalt the authority 
of the Bible, whether as compared with that 
of later fathers and doctors, or as compared 
with that of the contemporary prelacy and 
priesthood^, and he insists much on the ne- 
cessity of Its being accessible to all Chris- 
tians^ Wycliffe!; had begun the great pro- 
tectant appeal to Simpture against the abuses 
■qf tto 'fflied^^ qhurch. The demand for 
acquaintance with its text on the 
part of thq laitv was the natural sequel. 

Farts of the Bible had already been done 
into Aiiglo^SaxOn and into English, espe- 
Oialljtlm great treasure-house of Inedieeval 
die VQtion, the PsalmC ; and the whole Bible had 
bi^n: tra^l&^ into the court French dia- 
lect, which had now ceased to be the living 
lenguageof the highest classes. Wycliffe and 


his associates for the first time conceived 
and executed the great tksk of translating 
the whole Bible into the vulgar tongue. 
Wycliffe himself translated the Gospels, and 
probably the whole New Testament. Ili^ 
disciple, Nicholas Hereford [see Niohoi^xs, 
fi, 1390], began on the Old Testament, which 
he completed to Baruch iii. 20. The rest 
of the Apocrypha (except 4 Esdras) was 
completed by another, possibly, as some have 
thought, by Wycliffe himself. Afterwards 
the whole was revised by John Purvey [q.v.], 
his friend and parochial chaplain, or, as we 
should say, his ‘ curate ' at Lutterworth. 
The work was completed by about 1388, 
certainly before 14(X). It is this edition 
which is for the most part exhibited in most 
of the 170 extant manuscripts of Wydifte’s 
Bible, nearly all of which were produced be- 
tween 1400 and 1460. Both translations were 
of course made from the V iilgate. Their con- 
nection with Wycliffe, at least as the moving 
spirit if not as the actual author of the 
earlier version, rests on the testimony of 
IIiiss (who declares that the English com- 
monly ascribed the translation of the whole 
Bible to him, Opp, 1568, vol. i. p. cviii 6), of 
Knighton ( Chron, ii, 162), and of Archbishop 
Arundel (Wilkins, Concilia^ iii. 360; see 
also preface to Forshall and Madden’s mag- 
nificent edition, London, 1860, p. vi n.) The 
doubts of Dom Gasquet {Dublin lievieiv^ 
July 1894) are quite gratuitous, and are 
satisfactorily disposed of by Mr. F, D. Mat- 
thew {EngL Hist, Rev, 1896, x. 91 sq.) As 
to the date at which the translation was 
executed, we can only say that the silence 
of Wyclifle’s accusers in 1371, end even in 
1381, makes it improbable that any part had 
begun to bo widely diffused before the latter 
date. 

The year 1381 constitutes the second 
great crisis in the life of Wycliffe, In that 
year occurred the great and mysterious 
rising of the peasants in Essex, Kent, Suffolk, 
and elsewhere, and the murder of Archbishop 
Sudbury. The way for this movement was 
in places apparently prepared by vaguer 
socialistic or communistic teaching more or 
less akin to Wycliffe’s tenets about lordship 
and grace. By the monk of St, Albans (p. 
321) John Ball is described as a teacher of 
Wycliffe’s ^ perverse dogmas,’ and Walden 
{Fasc, Ziz, p. 273) declares that the same 
leader after condemnation professed that for 
two years he had been a disciple qf Wycliffe.< 
On the otiier hand'tho former authority also 
mentions that he had preached his revolu-. 
tionary creed ‘ for twenty years and more’ 
(Chron. Angl, p. 320), which shows that the 
first impulse at all events cannot have come 
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from the academic reformer ; and Ball had 
been excommunicated in 1 366. ^ In all pro- 
bability there was very little historical con- 
nection between the two movements, except 
in so far as both sprang out of ideas which 
were in the air, and in so far as it is impos- 
sible for any one to set men thinking about 
ultimate questions without contributing 
something to the social and intellectual fer- 
ment out of which such movements are 
born. Even those who traced the outbreak 
to Wycliffe’s heresies thought of it rather as 
a judicial visitation for their impiety than as 
the natural consequence of WycHfl'e’a teach- 
ing (Chron. AmfL p. 311). It is worth 
mentioning that there were others who attri- 
buted the origin of the movement to the 
mendicants (Tasc. Ziz. p. 393; Chron. Anr/l. 
p. 312). It is alleged too, on somewhat 
doubtful authority, that Jack Strawe con- 
fessed to an intention of murdering all the 
clergy except the begging friars — certainly 
not a probable result of Wycliffite teaching 
at this period of his life {Chron, Am/l. p. 
309). The rebels are nev€)r accused of 
heresy (llih iLi.E, Le Soul^vement des fra-- 
vaillenrs d'AmjL en 1381, p. Ixiii) nor (with 
hardly an exception) the lollards with com- 
munism (Truvelyan, in the Aye of 

Wycliffe, p. 340). 

Whatever the origin of the movement, it 
contributed of courst' to the increasing indig- 
nation of the ecclesiastical world, and to the 
growth among the laity of a reactionary 
spirit. Moreover, just before this crisis in 
the external fortunes of the Wyclifhte move- 
ment, the development of its hinder s theo- 
logical opinions liad reached the point W'here 
they placed liim most incoritrovertibly, most 
irreconcilably beyond the pale of medimval 
orthodoxy. WHien he wrote the ‘ J)e Civili 
Bominio,’ Wyclille still accepted the doc- 
trine of transubatantiation. It was in the 
summer of 1381, or more probably (at latest) 
of 1380 (as has been shown by Mr. F. 1). 
Matthew, EnyL Hist, Jirv. 1890, v. 328 sq.), 
that Wycliffe in the schools of Oxford * began 
to determine matters upon the sacramenli of 
the altar ; ’ and his determination amounted 
to a categorical and peremptory denial of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation (/'kfsc. Ziz, p. 
101). ‘ The consecrated host which we sec ' 

on the altar is neither Christ nor any part of 
him, but the eftectual sign of him' {id, p. 
104). Tlie patristic doctrine of the real 
presence he continued verbally to assert in i 
vague and general language ; but, whenever 
ho defined, the real presence tended more and 
more to be explained as a spiritual presence, I 
the bread and wine ever more and more 
to become a sign of the reality, and not the 


reality itself. If for a time be still wa^ 
even content to say that ^the bread and 
wine are transubstantiated into the body and 
blood of Christ,’ the admission was quidified 
by the words * in a figure,’ or Virtually, as a 
king is in the whole of his kingdom,’ or * aS 
a man is created into a pope, while remmn* 
ing the same man as he was before ’ (ib, p. 
107). To the last bis views on the subject 
were tentative, shifting, and barely consistent. 
But the metaphysical dogma of the mediaeval 
schools in which alone transubstantiation 
becomes a definite, clearly cut, arguable, in- 
tellectual position — the doctrine of the fourth 
Lateran council, of the angelical doctor, of 
the whole medicBval churcii — was now for 
the first time publicly challenged, dissected, 
ridiculed in the medimval schools. Wycliffe, 
understanding much better than its con- 
ventional teachers the true meaning of 
realism, denied the possibility of the occiaents 
— the sensible properties — of the bread and 
wine remaining while their * substance’ was 
destroyed, and replaced by the substance of 
the body and blood of Christ. All Wycliffe's 
previous aberrations from orthodoxy were 
not insusceptible of some defence on tradi- 
tional lines; all, if eventually condemned, 
had been held by considerable sections of the 
church. Many of the Gallican opponents of 
the schism, for instance, were going quite as 
far as Wycliffe in minimising the authority 
of the papacy, and even in upholding tftit of 
the secular power. Wyclife’s new heresy 
sealed his doom in the eyes of the mediaeval 
cliurch. For those who conceded least to 
the claims of the priesthood admitted that 
priests and priests alone could * make the body 
of Christ.' If they could not do^ that, the 
lay world would inevitably draw inferences 
which would be fatal to the wLole system 
. of hierarchical pretension. Even Lancaster 
' was shocked at ^is denial of the central 
doctrine of mediaeval orthodoxy (Fa^> 
p. 318). It was Wycliffe’s doctrine of the 
eucharist which ruined for the immediate 
future his chances as a practical reformer. 

The natural i*esult of these two fresh 
; features in the situation — the peasant revolt 
and Wycliffe’s new heresy — was afresh Out- 
burst of ecclesiastical rwression. The first ^ 
attempt was made in Oxford.' itself. 
chancellor for the time being, William ae 
Berton [a. v.], was hostile to Wycliffe, and 
assemhlea a body of doctors of theology and 
canon law — not the whole of either facultj^ 
as he admits, but ^ those whom we believed 
to be most expert ’ — which condemned Wy-' 
cliffe’s eucharistic doctrine, and forbade ittO 
bo taught in the university under pai^ of 
imprisonment, academical suspension, atid 
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the greater excommunication. Only one 
secular doctor of theology and only two 
eecular canonists took part in this proceed- 
ing. The sentence was pronounced in Wy- 
chlFe’s presence in the school of the Austin 
friars. Against this decision Wycliile at 
once appealed — characteristically* and of 
eourse uncauonically — to the king. But the 
Duke of Lancaster enjoined silence upon 
him, an injunction which did not prevent 
Wycliffe immediately putting forth a ‘ con- 
fession’ in which the old doctrine is re- 
asserted and defended^ though perhaps in 
aomewhat more guarded language {ib, pp. 
113 sq. Wilkins, iii. 170). 

The Oxford condemnation must have taken 
place in the summer of 1381, just before 
the beginning of the peasant revolt. After 
its suppression the murdered archbishop, the 
apathetic, moderate, and rather Lancastrian 
Sudbury, was succeeded by the zealous and j 
energetic Courtenay, the old enemy of the 
now less powerful duke. As soon as he had 
received the pallium from Home, the now 
primate lost no time in availing himself of 
the spirit of ecclesiastical reaction which, 
aince the late disorders, had taken possession 
of king and parliament. Yet Wycliile’s 
place in public opinion was still so strong 
that the prelates judged it expedient to 
begin by attacking the doctrines, and then 
afterwards to invoke the aid of the state in 
aupnnessing the persons. In point of form 
there was no personal attack on Wycliffe 
himself. Still, an enumeration of the theo- 
logical positions now assailed will be a suf- 
ficient indication of the progress of WyclifFe's 
mind and of the Wycliffite movement since 
1377. 

On 17 or 21 May 1382 there mot at the 
archbishop’s summons a court or council 
consisting of ten bishops, sixteen doctors 
and eight bachelors of theology, thirteen 
^doctors of canon and civil law, and two 
bachelors of law. This assembly has some- 
times been described as a synod of the 
aouthem province, but that it certainly was 
not; there is no evidence that all the 
aouthern bishops were cited, while among 
those who were present were the bishop of 
Durham and a foreign bishop (^Nanatensis’). 
The bishops and' doctors were simply the 
arbitrarily and perhaps judiciously selected 
assessors of the archbishop. All the theo- 
logical doctors were friars except one who 
was a monk ; the warden of Merton was the 
only secular bachelor, or rather licentiate, of 
theology.. The session took jplace in the hall 
of the Blackfriars’ convent, just outside the 
walls of London. It so happened that an 
OgrthquakO’-^f unusual violence for Eng- 


land— took place during the meeting. Thera 
were those who urged that after such an 
omen the proceedings should be abandoned ; 
but Courtenay was disposed to put another 
interpretation on the event : as the earth 
was purging itself of its foul winds, so the 
kingdom would be purged, though not with- 
out great trouble and agitation, of the 
heresies which afflicted it {Pasc, Ziz. p. 272). 
The council became known as the ‘earth- 
quake council/ Before such an assembly 
the condemnation of Wycliffism was a fore- 
gone conclusion, and on 28 May 1382 the 
archbishop issued his mandate addressed to 
the Carmelite friar, Dr. Peter Stokes [q. v.], 
requiring him to publish the condemnation 
of VVycliffe’s theses in Oxford. In Walden’s 
account of the council’s proceedings [ib. pp. 
272 91) there follows a list of the doctors 
present at its second, third, fourth, and 
fifth sessions, and now begin to appear the 
names of a few secular theologians; but 
these sittings took ^lace after the condem- 
nation, and some ot the doctors now sum- 
moned were probably suspects who were 
required to subscribe by way of purging 
themselves from complicity in error, among 
them Robert Rygge [q. v.J, the notoriously 
Wycliffite chancellor of Oxford. Wycliffe^ 
strenuousdisciples, Nicholas Hereford, Philip 
Repington [q. v.], and John Aston [q. v«j, 
were likewise cited, but refused to sign, and 
were cited to appear as accused persons. 
Aston was condemned as a heretic, and 
Hereford and Kepington excommunicated as 
contumacious for non-appearance. 

The propositions condemned were as fol- 
lows [Chron, AngL p. 342 ; Fasc. Ziz. p. 
277; Wilkins, iii. 157, the official account 
from the Archbishop’s Register) : (1) That 
the substance of the material bread and wine 
remains after consecration in the sacrament 
of the altar. (2) That the accidents do not 
remain without a subject [or substance] after 
consecration in the same sacrament. (3) 
That Christ is not in the sacrament of the 
altar identically, truly and really in his 
proper corporal presence. (4) That if a 
bishop or priest be in mortal sin, he does not 
ordain, consecrate (‘conficit’), or baptise. 
(5) That if a man be duly contrite, all ex- 
terior confession is for him superffuous or 
useless. (6) Pertinaciously to assert that 
the proposition that Christ ordained the 
mass is not founded in the gospel. (7) That 
God ought to obey the devil. [By this, 
Wycliffe meant that since God has permitted 
evil to exist in the world, He must bare 
regard to the existence of such evil in his 
government thereof. Elsewhere, by a dis- 
ciple, the doctrine is explained to mean that 
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God owes the devil love, and shows it by 
punishing him.l (^8) If the pope be fore- 
Known [i.e* predestined to damnation] and a 
bad man, and consequently a member of the 
devU, he has no power over Christ’s faithful 
given him*by any one, unless it be perchance 
by Caesar. (9) After Urban VI no other is 
to be received as pope, but we ought to live 
after the fashion oi the Greeks, [each na- 
tion] under its own laws. (10) To assert 
that it is contrary to holy scriptures that 
ecclesiastical persons should hold temporal 
possessions. The above propositions are de- 
^Bcribed as heretical ; the following are only 
erroneous, and contrary to the determination 
of the church : (11) That no prelate ought to 
excommunicate any one unless he first knows 
him to be excommunicated by God. (12) 
Any one so excommunicating is by that very 
fact heretical or excommunicate. (13) A 
prelate excommunicating a clerk who has 
appealed to the king and council of the realm 
is thereby a traitor to God, the king, and the 
realm. (14) Those who desist from preach- 
ing or hearing the word of God or the gospel 
preached [or, according to another reading, 
preaching the gospel] on account of the ex- 
communication of men are excommunicate, 
and iu the day of judgment will bo held 
traitors to God. (io) To assert that it is 
lawful for any one — even a deacon or priest 
— to preach the word of God without licence 
,of the apostolic see or of a catholic bishop or 
any other sufficiently recognised authority. 
(16) To assert that no one is a civil lord, no 
one a bishop, no one a prelate, while he is in 
mortal sin. (17) Tliat temporal lords cun at 
their pleasure taae away temporal goods from 
ecclesiastics habitually delinquent, or that 
the people may at their pleasure correct de- 
linquent lords. (18) That titlies are pure 
alms, and that parishioners may, on account 
of the sins of their curates, withhold them, 
and at their pleasure confer them on others. 
(19) That special prayers applied to one 
person by prelates or ^ religious’ persons are 
of no more use to that person than general 
prayers under the like conditions (cjcteris 
paribus). (20) That by the very fact of a 
man entering any private religion whatever 
he is made less nt and capable of observing 
the commandments of God. (21) That the 
saints in instituting any private religions 
whatever, whether of the possessioried or of 
the mendicants, have sinned in such institu- 
tion. (22) That the religious living in pri- 
vate) religions are not of the Cliristian reli- 
gion. (23) That the friars are bound to 
acquire their livelihood by the labour of their 
bands and not by mendicancy. (24) That 
any one conferring, alms upon the friars is 


excommunioate, and so is the receiver of 
them. [In the version of Chron^ Angh the 
sixteenth *^and the twenty-fourth of these 
are omitted.] 

It will be observed that not all those 
opinions are ascribed to Wycliffe personally ; 
still, if Ve allow for the crude and exag*- 
gerated way in which they are stated, they 
are certainly based upon the doctrines main- 
tained in his extant writings. W e may sum- 
marise the position at which Wycliffe had 
arrived by saying that ho had now fully 
developed the doctrine that all authority, 
secular as well as ecclesiastical, is derived 
from God and is forfeited when the possessor 
of it is in a state of mortal sin ; that he has 
applied it more definitely than before to the 
condemnation of many features in the exist- 
ing church order ; that he has deified the 
doctrine of transubstantiation upon which 
the power of the priesthood was fundamen- 
tally based, and that he has condemned the 
whole institution of monasticism in all its 
forms. 

A word must be said on this lost change of 
opinion. It is certain that in earlier life — at 
least from {Eulog , Hut, iii. 346) — Wy- 

clilfe had attacKed the endowed orders for 
their wealth, luxury, and uselessness, while 
he had been rather inclined to approve of the 
mendicant rules as more agreeable to his own 
ideal both of preaiming activity and of evan- 
gelical poverty (C’Aro/i. Any/. p. 116). yrhen 
ho appeared for the first time before the arch- 
bishop at St. Paul’s, the Duke of Lancaster 
had provided four friars to defend him (/ft. 
p. 118). A chronicler {lEulog, Hist, iii. 346) 
makes ♦him (about 137?) greatly command 
the religion of the friars minors, saying that 
they were the dearest to God (so Chron, AngU 
p. 116). He speaks more doubt/ully in the 
‘Dialogus’ (about 1379), and from that 
time Ills hostility is ever on the increase. 
Though he felt that in the existing state of 
things it was necessary that his followers 
should (like John Wesley) take the whole 
world for their parish, his poor priests were 
seculars. This is a point which differen- 
tiates Wycliffe from previous assailants of 
medimval abuses and preachers of practical 
religion. However strongly they might 
attack the evils of existing orders, they 
had usually ended by founding a new oxte^ 
to divert earnest men from the ranks of the 
ordinary parochial clergy, and to become In 
a generation as corrupt aS its predecessor. 
Wyclilfo had. not only seen tne pritctii^l 
evils of mendicancy which was noW being 
felt as a serious burden upon the poOr 
householder, but had disceimed the ^ntt- 
cvangelical character of . the * fundatnanjlbil 
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principles upon vwbich all the religious 
orders were based — the theory that Christ’s 
* counsels ’ were only binding on the re- 
. ligious, while secular people — including the 
secular clergy — were only bound to the 
lower morality represented by the evan- 
gelical ‘precepts.’ He held that the 
obligation of poverty rested upon the whole 
of the clergy. The opposition *which the 
‘poor priests’ experienced at the hands of 
the friarSi to which he is constantly alluding 
in his controversial tracts against them , had no 
doubt much to do with the intense bitterness 
against the mendicant orders which pervades 
Wycliffe’s later writings. The poor priests 
began by preaching in churches, and, when 
excluded therefrom, preached in the open air 
and often without episcopal licence (Fasc. 
Ztfi. p. 275). 

The first measure of suppression directed 
against Wycliffism was, as we have seen, 
the work of the bishops acting on their own 
initiative. In the second case the prelates 
acted under papal authority. In the th ird tb e 
suppression was the work of the states, now 
more closely associated with the hierarchy 
through the reactionary impulse succeeding 
the peasants’ war. Formerly secular mag- 
nates had been disposed to welcome WycliflTe’s 
teaching as a weapon against the hierarchy ; 
now temporal ana ecclesiastical authority, 
temporal and ecclesiastical property alike, 
soex^d threatened by the levelling doctrines 
which were in the air. The archbishop first 
issued mandates to the university of Oxford 
and to the bishops enjoining them to sup- 
press the condemned doctrine under pain of 
excommunication, and then in parliament 
(May 1382) proposed that the sheriff should 
be authorised upon the significavit of the 
bishops to imprison the offending preachers 
and their adherents. An ordinance was 
issued in accordance with the archbishop’s 
proposal (JRor, ParL iii. 124), but it had 
never been passed by the commons, and in 
the next session of parliament (October 
1382) the lower house petitioned for the 
cancelling of the pretended statute, which 
was accordingly repealed (id. iii. 141). But 
ott»26 June 1382 the king had already 
^. issued a patent authorising the bishops 
themselves to imprison defenders of the 
condemned doctrines until they recanted or 
other action should be taken by the king 
, in council (JRor.Pa^. 6 Richard II, pt. i. m. 35). 
It is a curious fact that the commons 
should have resented the former of these 
measures, which only reasserted the existing 
flaw, except in so far as it apparently 
authorised the imprisonment of heretics 
.;baforay instead of after, excommunication, 


while the patent of J une introduced a very 
serious legal innovation — the imprisonment 
of laymen by direct authority of the eccle* 
siastical judge without a royal writ. The 
fac^s only show the transitional stage 
through which the development of con- 
stitutional principles was passing, and the 
divided state of public opinion upon the 
question of Wyclimsm. 

Whatever were the views of the classes 
represented in parliament, at Oxford at all 
events the ‘ evangelical doctor ’ was still a 
power. There he was still the greatest 
living teacher of theology and philosophy, 
the representative of views shared by at 
least one half of the university, the ‘flower ‘ 
of Oxfprd* {Fulog. Ilistor. iii. 346). His 
influence was especially paramount among 
the younger masters of arts, for whom he 
was identified with the cause of realism in its 
struggles with the Parisian nominalism, with 
tho cause of the philosophical faculty in its 
jealousy of the superior faculties of theology 
and canon law, with the cause of the seculars 
in their conflicts with tho mendicants, and of 
the university in itself in its jealous struggle 
against external ecclesiastical authority. 

On Ascension day (16 May 1382) a violent 
discourse against the regulars was preached 
in the churchyard of St. Frideswyde’s (now 
Christ Church) by Wycliflb’s most promi- 
nent disciple, Nicholas Hereford (Bodleian 
MS. 240; Fasc. Ziz, p. 296 ; cf. Academy^ 

3 June 1882, and art. Nicholas, Jl. 1390). 
The archbishop’s mandate for the condem- 
nation of the prohibited tenets in the uni- 
versity was issued on 2fiPMay, and its execu- 
tion was entrusted to tho Carmelite doctor, 
Peter Stokes, who had been the ringleader 
in the agitation against Wycliffe at Oxford, 
and had virtually conducted the prosecution 
(ib, p. 296). But Stokes found it impossible 
to get tho chancellor, Robert Rygge, to act. 
Rygge was probably at heart, a Wycliffite, 
though ho had joined in the Oxford condem- 
nation of his ecclesiastical doctrines, and 
Stokes was too much intimidated to publish 
the mandate himself. Two days later the 
archbishop sent a menacing letter to the 
chancellor, abusing him for having let Here- 
ford preach {ib. p. 298), and requiring him 
to assist Stokes in the publication. The chan- 
cellor had already invited Philip Repington . 
to preach before the university on Corpus 
Christi day in St, Frideswyde’s cemetery. 
The archbishop’s letter had been intended to 
prevent another Wycliffite sermon, but the 
chancellor denied the archbishop’s jurisdic- 
tion within the university, pretended doubts 
as to authenticity, deliberated with the proc- 
tors and ‘ other secular regents,’ expressed 
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bimself ready to assist the archbishop, but I 
. tPoK 1^0 action till the sermon was over. The 
seihcnon was a strong defence of Wycliffe’s 
doctrine. Repington declared that temporal 
lords ought to be mentioned before the. 
spiritual in the form of bidding prayer, and 
excited the people * to insurrection and to 
the spoiling of churches/ says the friar 
Walden. After the sermon, the chancellor 
waited for the preacher at the door of the 
church : they went home together laughing, 

‘ and ^eatjoy was caused among the Imlards 
at su^ a sermon ’ (Fasc. Ziz, p. 300). The 
excitement and alarm were sucli that the 
chancellor had secured a guard of a hundred 
armed men from the mayor, while twenty 
men with w^eapons under their gowns 
escorted the preacher {ih, pp. 299-301). On 
.‘a subsequent disputation in the schools 
between Stokes and Repington it was also 
reported that the partisans of Wyclille 
had taken a similar precaution {ih. p. 302). 
Stokes, who had gone to St. Fricleswyde 
with the intention of publishing the man- 
date, was afraid to leave the church, and 
wrote to the archbishop that he had not 
been able to fulfil his mission for terror 
of his life {ih, pp. 301-2). The next day ho 
again formally handed the original lett(‘rs 
under the archbishop’s seal in full congre- 
gation to the chancellor, who dutifully pro- 
fessed his readiness to comply if the uni- 
versity after duo dolibciration approved, but 
did nothing. The chancellor and proctors 
were immediately summoned to Lambeth 
(fi. p. 302). They were directed to apj)ear 
before the tribunil already described on 
12 June, and were then accused and con- 
victed of being ‘fautors^ of the Wyclillite 
heresies. One of the articles of charge is 
significant as illustrating the attitude pro- 
bably of many of Wyclitfe’s supporters, who 
really thought as he did, but were always 
quite prepared to make formal submission 
to the authority of tlie church. When an 
ardent Wycliflite had declared in the schools 
that there was no idolatry like the sacra- 
ment of the altar, the chancellor had con- 
tented himself with the protest, 'Now you 
are speaking as a philosoi^hcr.’ It is also 
interesting to note tne formal statement that 
not only the chancellor and proctors, but 
the majority of the regents in arts (i.e. the 
masters actually teaching at Oxford), were 
* not amicable or benevolent to those who 
determined against Nicholas Hereford and 
Philip Repington, but were most hostile to 
them, thou^ before they were friends. 
Therefore it appears that they held the same 
as Nicholas and Philip * (ib, p. 808). On the 
other hand we are told that now all the 


regents in theology (who had supported 
Wycliffe in 1377) ‘determined against’ his 
doctrine {Fuloy, llist. iii. 851). 

The accused officials ended by subscribing 
the condemnation ; the chancellor beg^ 
pardon on his knees, and was forgiven on the 
intercession of the aged and always moderate 
William of Wykeham (tb, p. 808). He was 
thereupon lianded a fresh and more strenuous 
mandate, requiring him not to allow the con- 
demned tenets to be taught in the university, 
and to suspend from preaching and from all 
academical acts Wycliffe, Hereford, R^ing- 
ton, Aston, and Lawrence Bedeman (q^^v.] 
until they had purged their innocence before 
him. Another mandate required him to pub- 
lish the condemnation in St. Mary’s Church 
and in tlie schools, and to make an inquisi- 
tion through the halls of the university for 
the supporters of these doctrines, and to force 
them to purgation. The chancellor pleaded 
that ho dare not for fear of his life publish 
such a document. ‘Then/ replied Courte- 
nay, ‘ is the university a fautor of heretics if 
she will not allow orthodox truths to be pub- 
lished ’ {ib. p. 311). And the accusation was 
certainly no more than the truth. However, 
the chancellor now went back to Oxford with 
a royal injunction to carry out the arch- 
bishop’s commands. He proceeded to sus- 
pend Hereford and Repington both from 
preaching and lecturing ; and a royal writ 
required the chancellor and proctor8,^ith 
the assistance of the doctors of theology, to 
make a general inquisition throughout the 
university for heretics and for all books by 
Wycliffe or Hereford Zfa;. p. 312). But 
the archbishop’s threats did not prevent him 
suspending a violent anti-Wyclifhte partisan, 
the Cistercian Henry Crump [q. v.], himself, 
however, a heretic in another direction, as a 
disturber of the peace of the university (ib. 
pp. 311-12, 344L This incident led to the 
citation of the cnancellor and proctors before 
the king in council, by whom they were com- 
pelled to remove the suspension (ib, p. 31 4L 
All the more prominent of Wycline's fol- 
lowers were sooner or later forced into some 
kind of retractation, and it is a proof of the 
astonishing hold which Wycliffe hod acqt^red 
over large sections of the English people that 
ho escaped any form of personal condenma- 
tion. It is not even clear that the arch- 
bishop’s command to suspend him from all 
academical acts was ever carried out. He 
had apparently left Oxford of his own accord, 
and retired to Lutterworth. There he oc- 
cupied himself with preaching to his rural 
congregation the sermons which have come 
down to us, in making or completing his 
translation of the Bible, and in composing 
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increasingly violent treatises or pamphlets 
against the abuses of the church, especially 
against the papacy and the regulars. 

It is alleged that Wycliffe in person had 
ta appear before the bishops assembled at 
Oxford in November 1382, and that ho there 
recanted, bat the statement rests entirely 
upon the authority of Knighton (Chronicony 
ii, 160), who represents the assembly as an 
adjourned session of the ^earthquake council,* 
assuming that the later sittings of that as- 
sembly, in which so many Oxford doctors 
figured, must have been held in the univer- 
sity itself. Moreover the English document 
which Knighton gives as a recantation em- 
phatically reasserts the opinions that Wy- 
cliffe had always entertained, and Knighton’s 
whole treatment of Wycliffe’s life is confused 
and unchronological. It is improbable that 
Wycliffe appeared before such an assembly, 
and certain that he did not retract his opinions. 
The archbishop’s registrar, who duly chroni- 
cles the recantation of llepington and Aston 
(Wilkins, iii. 172), would not have failed to 
place on record so welcome an event. 

For the last time the crusade which 
Urban VI had proclaimed against his rival 
of Avignon brought Wycliffe back into his 
old field of political pamphleteering (1382). 
Here indeed was an exhibition on a more 
than ordinary scale of every abuse which 
Wycliffe had denounced, A pretended pastor 
of half of Christendom was encouraging 
by the most extravagant indulgences the 
murder and plunder oi his rivals adherents 
in Flanders, which was invadcid by an army of 
riiiHans recruited by preaching friars, financed 
by church collections, and led in person by the 
fiery prelate Heury Despencer [q. v.], bishop 
of Norwich, who had already used his for- 
midable muce in putting down with more 
than the ruthlessness of any secular lord the 
rebellion of the peasants in Norfolk. Wy- 
cliffe’s letter to Urban VI is sometimes said 
to have procured him the honour of a cita- 
tion to Romo in 1384, which he was pre- 
vented by illness from obeying. But the 
fact of the citation rests entirely upon the 
authority of a letter of Wycliffe’s apologising 
for non-obedience to it {Faac. Ziz, p. 341), 
and the document, the real occasion of which 
must remain uncertain, scarcely reads (as 
Lechler points out) like a real letter actually 
sent to Rome, thou^ the fact of the cita- 
tion is accepted by Dr. Poole ( Wycliffe and 
Mevementa for J^form. p. 111). A mere 
rumour that he was to be cited might well 
have moved the reformer to some such un- 
finished sketch of a reply, or it may have re- 
ferred to the citation to Rome enjoined by 
one of the bulls of 1377«^ 
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It is to the parliament of November 1382f^* 
the parliament which cancelled the pretended 
statute against heresy — thatWycliffe is sup- 
posed to have addressed an ^English petition’ 
to the following effect: (I) That regulars 
might be free to leave their orders ; (2) that 
those men who unreasonably and wrongfully 
have damned the king ana his council (for 
taking away the goods of ecclesiastics) may 
be amendca of so great error ; (3) that tithes 
and other ecclesiastical dues be withheld 
when not used for their proper purpose; 
(4) that the true doctrine of the eucharist 
may be taught (the document, which con- 
tains an elaborate statement of reasons, i 3 > 
printed in Arnold’s 'Select English Works of 
Wycliffe,’ iii. 508). A decidedly different ver- 
sion of the propositions addressed by Wycliffe 
to parliament is given by Walsingham (ii. 
51). It invites parliament to withhold 
obedience to prelates, except in so far as 
such obedience promotes obedience to Christ ; 
not to send money to the Roman court, not to 
allow absentees to enjoy benefices in Eng- 
land, not to ojipress the people with tallages 
till the property of tlk) clergy is used up, 
and to confiscate the goods of delinquent 
clergy ; but contains no allusion to the 
eucharist. 

W ycliffe had already, in 1382 or 1383, ex- 
perienced a paralytic stroke. On 28 Dec. 
1384 (see Bishop Buckingham of Lincoln’s 
Reg. Memorabilia, f. 7, ap. Lewis, p. 44, 
and the testimony of Gascoigne’s manuscript 
deposition, ap. Lewis, p. 336; not, as the 
monk of St. Albans for polemical purposes 
represents, on the feast of St, Thomas of 
Canterbury, 29 Dec., Chron. AnyL p. 362) 
it was repeated while he was hearing mass 
in his own church; he never spoke again, 
and died three days later (31 Dec.) He was 
buried at Lutterworth, where his body re- 
mained till 1428, when it was disinterred, 
burnt, and thrown into the adjoining river 
Swift, in accordance with the orders of the 
council of Constance, by his former disciple 
Richard Fleming [q. v.], now bishop of Lin- 
coln. 

The repose enjoyed by Wycliffe’s remains 
at liutterworth from his death till 14 May 
1415 is symbolical of the subsequent history 
of Wycliffism or Lollardism (the name is 
probaoly derived either from ' loller/ an idle 
fellow, or from the verb ' lull,’ to sing or 
mutter psalms). The movement was no 
doubt thrown back by the repression which 
immediately preceded and followed his death^v 
especially by the measures taken to collect 
and destroy his writings in Oxford WiLKiNB, 
Concilia, iii. f. 160). It is to this reaction 
against Wycliffism that the Oxford chan- 
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cellor and proctors owe their formal appoint- vive in hole-and-corner fashion. Bat it may 
ment as ^inqiiisitores liereticee pravitatis * by be broadly asserted that lollardy never quite 
the royal writ of 1381, which ordained a died out in England till it merged in the 
monthly inquisition for Wycliflites and Wy- new Lutheran heresies of the sixteenth con«* 
cliffite books through the colleges and halls tiiry (see Trevelyan's admirable chapter on 
of Oxford. The title suggests at once how the later ‘History of the Lollards' in 
favourable to the spread of \V ycliffe'a opinions land in the Age of Wycliffe y p. 883 ; cfc Ba.sH- 
had been the absence in England of that cun- dall, UnwersitieSy ii. 643), 
ningly devised institution the papal inquisi- WycliflTe'sbible was extensively copied up 
tion, by which the earlier thirteenth-century to about 1460, and even then the copies 
revolt against mediroval orthodoxy had been which had been made did not disappear. It 
effectually repressed. Even the measures is certain that the Reformation had virtually 
now taken by tlie state against the lollards broken out in the secret bible-readinga of 
were of a com])aratively mild description, the Cambridge reformers before either the 
Imprisonment was the severest penalty which trumpot-call of Luther or the exigencies of 
they involved, and, in spite of all of them, it Henry Vlll'a personal and politicfid position 
is clear that Wycliffisin continued in force set men free once more to talk openly 
in Oxford and in many parts of England, against the pope and the monks, and to 
especially in the great towns like London and teach a simpler and more spiritual gospel 
Bristol (Adam of Usk, Vhron, ed. Thompson, than the system against whicn Wycliffe had * 
p. 3) and in the country round Leicester, till striven, 

the reign of Henry I V brought with it a Of Wycliife’s personal appearance wo only 
fresh and far more rigorous renewal of the know t hat his frame was spare and emaciated 
alliance between the court and tlif3 hierarchy (William Thorpe's examination reported in 
for the preservation of th(i status quo against Fasc, Ziz. p. xlv, n, 3), None of the extant 
subversive and revolutionary opinions in j portraits (as to which see Sergeant, Life 
church and state. The Wycliflite rising of f Wycliffe^ p. 16) can be supposed to rejpre- 
1399 enabled the enemies of his doctrine to sent more than some faint tradition 01 his 
stamp it out in blood. According to Adam ^ personality, and are more probably quite 
of Usk {Chron, ed. M. Thompson, p. 3) imaginary. His enemies apparently ascribed 
twenty-three thousand Wyclitfites were put the fascination which he exercised to studied 
to death — of course an enormous exaggera- i asceticism, and ho thinks it necessary to 
tion. The reform movement in Bohemia, if j reply that bis conscience is troublei by 
not in the first instance due to the intlin^nce j nothing so much as that he might nave 
of Wycliffe’s Avritiiigs, had owed to them its I consumed the goods of th (3 poor by excessive 
definitely heretical character; the writings | eating and drinking {JDeVeritate S, 6’, c, 12, 
of .Toliri TTuss are largely transcripts from I quoted by Shirley, Fasc, Zizan, p. xlvi). 
those of Wycliffe (see Losertii, IVirlif and j Such a self-accusation is a sufiicient defence. 
Ilus); and the violent form assumed by tlie If any charge of inconsistency could plausibly 
movement in Prague turned tlie su])X>ression have been preferred against this preacher of 
of lollardy from an English into a European evangelical poverty and simplicity of life,. It 
question. In 1 101 the secular arm was would assuredly have been made. I^ome 
strengthened in its efforts to assist the humane other penitent expressions of his are quoted 
persuasions of mother eliurch by the statutti as suggestive of a quick temper (SHIRLEY, 

‘ de lueretico comburendo,’ wliich for the first loc. cit,); and the tone of his writings is 
time gave the force of statute to the punish- certainly trenchant and uncompromising 
ment of burning for heresy, though it i.s enough. The malicious suggestion that his 
possible tliat this punishment would iu theory zeal against clerical endowments was due to 
have been recognised by the common law his disappointment at losing the bishopric of 
(Maitland, Canon Laio in the Church of Worcester, eagerW adopted by Father Joseph 
Enyland,\ii^, 176 sq.) In 1411 the imiver- Stevenson [q. v.J {The Ti*uth about John 
sity of Oxford was forced, with extreme Wyelify 1886), seems traceable to WAlden 
difficulty, to submit to a visitation ‘ de luere- {DoctrinalCy pt. iv. cap. 83; the printed 
tica pravitate’ by Archbishop Arundel, and text (Venice, 1671 )‘ in ReygorinensiEcclesia' 
to condemn the opinions of Wycliffe, an event is supposed to represent ‘ vigomensi '). The 
which may be regarded as closing the history charge of personal tjmidity sometim,^, made 
of really vital scholastic thought in that uni- against him issufficientlyrefutedbyhia whole 
versity (Rashdall, Universities y ii. 432-6, career. Short of actually insisting on being. 
642). The work was completed by the mea- persecuted, his protests against the abuiSkS 
sures of the council of Constance in 1416-16. which he denounced could hardly have been 
From this time Wycliffiam could only sur-. bolder than they were Up to the very date, of 
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lu 9 death. His immunity from personal at** 
tack is no doubt remarkable, and is a striking 
tf^itness to the strength of Lis influence witn 
all sorts and conditions — the Princess of 
WaleSi the Duke of Lancaster, powerful 
mobleSi wealthy citizens, poor peasants, 
iinderigraduates and graduates of Oxford; 
and it is probable enough that Lis opponents 
were wise, in their generation when they 
determined that the recantation of his fol- 
lowers and the suppression of his books 
would be a greater and easier triumph than 
a martyrdom which would liave brought 
with it no submission, and which would have 
reawakened the opposition of large numbers 
who were not prepared to sympathise with 
the fully developed Wycliffite doctrine. 

A few words must be added to supple- 
ment the account of his doctrines which we 
have hitherto derived partly from the testi- 
mony of his enemies. Wycliile was famous 
as a philosopher before he became a theo- 
logian at all, and famous as a theologian be- 
fore ho became a heresiarch. He was the last 
great realist of the mediieval schools, carrying 
on that tradition of resistance to the Parisian 
Thomistn of which Oxford liad always been 
the centre. He belongs indeed to the de- 
cadence of scholasticism— to the period when 
scholastic thought had become over-subtle, 
technical, and intricate, and its expression 
barbarous and uncouth even as compared 
wit)| the latinity of the thirtoentli century. 
Some of Wyclilfe’s works are among the 
most intricate and obscure of all scholastic 
writings* It is the more remarkable that 
amid such surroundings we should discover 
in him a real thinker who turned its own 
weapons against mpeh of the scholastic ab- 
surdity of his day, and a profoundly religious 
mind which by sheer hard thinking — and 
not by the short cuts of Kenaissanco scep- 
ticism or Reformation dogmatism — fought 
its way to a conception of the Christian 
gospel which was above all things ethical 
and practical. 

It is not necessary to say much of Wy- 
diffe’s philosophy, except that, his doctrine 
of universals is a realism of a moderate and 
enlightened character which hod profited by 
the criticism of Occam and the nominalists. 
He acknowledges that the universal ideas are 
only substances Mn an equivocal sense ^ — 
that is to say, that they have merely an 
intelligible or possible ^ esse ' which is neces- 
sary and eternaL Their exis^nce, in short, 
is only logically separable on the one band 
from the particulars «in which they are 
realised, or on the otimr from the mind of 
Qqd in which they eternally exist. God is 
'4lie * forma rerum.' 


The connection of Wyclifie's philosophy 
with his theology is by no means an exter- 
nal or accidental one. Everywhere ho dis- 
covers in nominalism the seat of all theo- 
logical error. His conception of the nature 
of God is profoundly platonic. He fights 
against the idea of arbitrary divine decrees. 
The will of God is eternal and unchange- 
able, and is determined by the ^rationes 
exemplares ' or ‘ ideas ' (which together con- 
stitute the Second Person of the Holy 
Trinity) eternally immanent in his nature. 
It would bo impossible for God HimseR to 
grant the arbitrary and immoral privileges 
which Christ’s vicar and his delegates under- 
take to confer in Christ's name. About his 
quite orthodox doctrine of the incarnation it 
is unnecessary to say more than that he has, 
for a medineval, an unusually strong appre- 
ciation of the real humanity of Jesus Christ. 
His doctrine of the atonement seems largely 
founded on the teaching of St. Anselm, by 
whom he was in other ways greatly in- 
fluenced. Although he insists much upon 
the necessity of divine grace, predestination 
is with liim reasonable, directed to the 
highest good of all creatures, not arbitrary. 
He recognises that all moral impulses come 
from God, and has no objection to the doc- 
trine that man’s use of his will merits grace 
ex congruOf though objecting to the ordinary 
ex eondlgno doctrine, and denying the possi- 
bility of works of su])ererogation. In spite 
of his strong assertion that all that hap- 
pens happens of necessity, and that the 
whole course of the world’s history is the 
necessary outcome of the will — that is to 
say the essential and eternal nature — of God, 
he does appear, at least in his earlier writings, 
to assert human freedom in something more 
than the equivocal sense in which it is ad- 
mitted by Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. 
He was evident ly trying to steer a mid-course 
between the indeterminism of FitzRalph 
and the thoroughgoing jiredestinarianism of 
Bradwardine. In early life (when he wrote 
the QucBstionesXllI^Xhuvo. could be nodoubt 
about his libertarianism, and in the ^ De 
Dominio Divino ' he still maintained that 
sufficient grace is given to every man to 
enable him to fulfil the law of God, but the 
deterministic tendency grew upon him in. 
later years. There is little of that insistence 
upon ‘ faith without works’ which is charac- 
teristic of the reformation theology. Wy- 
cliffe’s practical religious teaching is above 
all things ethical : the gospel is to him mainly 
a revelation of practical duty, and its essence 
. is the law of cnarity. 

The intricacy of a very technical philosdphy 
and tlie directest and simplest inculcation 
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of Christian morality meet strangely in 
Wyclifte’s most characteristic doctrine — the 
doctrine of dominion founded on grace. All 
dominion^ Wyclifto holda^ is founded upon 
the will of God. Dominion is of three kinds : 
(1) natural, (2) evangelical, and (3) political. 
Natural dominion is the dominion which 
man had (by the grace of God) over all men 
and all things before the fall — a joint do- 
minion over things and a dominion over other 
men of which the correlative is submission 
to a like dominion of those others — a state 
in which all in love serve one another. Were 
the law of Christ perfectly observed even 
now, this is the state to which human society 
would return, and then no law would be 
necessary but the law of Christ (though 
there are some reserves in favour of laws 
founded on the law of Christ), and coercion 
would be superfluous. And even now the 
righteous man has ideally a dominion over 
all things, though the fall has made it ne- 
cessary lor him to submit in practice to some 
limitation in the exercise of this dominion. 
It is sin that has brought with it the necessity 
for other laws and the coercive political au- 
thority necessary to enforce them. 

But even so the laws owe their authority 
to their conformity with the law of Christ, 
the laws regarding property as much as other 
laws. The practical outcome of this doctrine 
is that lords ought to exercise their powers 
and to use their property in accordance with 
the Christian law of charity, which is some- 
times identified with the law of nature. To 
what use of wealth this principle would 
point in the case of the secular rulers, Wyclifle 
does not explain in detail. But, though 
there is an admission tliat under certain 
circumstances the subject may he relea.sed 
from his allegiance, \Vyclifle had no revo- 
lutionary practical intention as regards the 
state. The immediate practical object of the 
treatise is to develop the idea that ^ evan- 
gelical dominion,’ such as is conferred by 
Christ upon ecclesiastics, carries with it no 
property in things or coercive jurisdiction 
over persons ; and, since all grants of property 
are conditional on the fulfilment of the con- 
ditions upon which it was originally given, 
he urges that it is tlio duty of the secular 
ruler under certain circumstances (he avoids 
in the treatises ‘ De Dominio,’ though not in 
the later pamphlets, saying that those circum- 
stances had actually arisen) to take away 
this property. The state should not enforce 
spiritual censures or the payment of tithes. 
Wyclifie’s ideal was that the cler^ should 
live a life of poverty — not a fantastic, 
technical poverty like that prescribed by the 
mendicant ideal, but a life of extreme sim- 


I plicity, supported by the tithes or other 
I voluntary ollerings which would be freely 
given by their flocks to a clergy who reallj 
preached the gospel and worked amon^ their 
arisliioncrs. In urging upon the laity the 
uty of reforming the abuses of the church, 
Wyclilie was no Erastian, since, while ho 
held strongly to a distinction of office between 
clergy and laity — between secular lords, to 
whom coercive jurisdiction was entrusted, 
and priests, whose authority was purely spi- 
ritual or pastoral— he asserts very emphati- 
cally the priesthood of the laity, and insists 
that he is only calling upon one part of the 
church to remove the evils duo to the mis- 
conduct of another. The existence of the 
church is not dependent upon the cleri ^ 

In his later theological writings ana pole- 
mical pamphlets Wyclifle more and more 
develops into practical detail the conse- 
quences of these views. lie denies more 
and more strongly the Gus divinum* of the 
pa])acy ; and he habitually treats the papacy 
111 its present form as the most signal mani- 
festation of the spirit of Antichrist. He ac- 
cepts from J erome the idea of the identity of 
the New Testament bishop with the New 
Testament presbyter. The priesthood, or the 
priesthood with the diaconate, is the only 
essentially necessary order of the ministry. 
At the same time he has no objection to epi- 
scopacy, and does not contemplate its aboli- 
tion, provided it be limited topurely spii^ual 
authority and functions. He pleads for the 
permission of clerical marriages, thou£[h he 
seems to regard celibacy as the higher ideal. 
More and more vehemently, as the struggle 
with his great enemies thickened, he de- 
nounces tlie whole principle of monachism. 
The monks are conaemned for their wealth 
and their uselessness, the friars as the great 
hawkers of indulgences, pardons, * letters of 
fraternity,’ and so on — the great enemies of 
practical and spiritual religion in the church 
of his day. But his objections are not limited 
to the abuses of monasticism : he objects to its 
principle. The cloistered life, gregarious and 
yet isolated, the self-imposed obedience to 
prelates who might not be in a state of grace, 
the waste of time in mechanical devotions 
of inordinate length, the Inevitable growth 
of a zeal for the order and its traditions, to 
the disparagement of the all-sufficient law 
of Christ, were in his view simply so many 
obstacles to the realisation of the evangelical, 
ideal of life. ^ 

Wyclifle had no objection to the use of the 
term ‘ seven sacraments,’ but held that there 
is no reason why the ^'^ord ^sacrament’ should 
be limited to the traditional seven ; and, while 
he quite admits the necessity of signs and tl^e 
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oUigation of the two ordained by Christ him- 
self, he more and more strenuously insisted 
upon the supreme importance of spiritual re- 
ligion — of obedience to the divine law in per- 
sonal and social life— and the comparative 
unimportance of ceremonies. Enough has been 
said of his doctrine of the eucharist. It grew 
out of an opposition to the nominalistic doc- 
trine of the annihilation of substance, which 
is to be found even in his Logic, though he long 
saved his orthodoxy by highly technical dis- 
tinctions. Beginning in the simple denial of 
the scholastic doctrine that the accidents re- 
mained after the substance of the elements 
had been destroyed by the act of the priest, it 
gradually passed through a doctrine having 
some affinity to consubstantiation into a view 
which really ifiade the presence of Christ a 
spiritual presence, and the sacrament a sign 
of a spiritual reality which depended upon 
the spiritual condition of the recipient. In 
so far as he still continues to use the lan- 
guage of the real presence, that presence is 
of a kind which does not depend ujion the 
mechanical act of consecration. In the ‘ Tria- 
logus' he suggests that the eucharist might 
under certain circumstances be consecrated 
by laymen, buj; holds that ^ it is decent Hhat 
it should be consecrated by a priest, since it 
was fb them specially that Christ’s injunction 
was directed. The host maybe adored ‘ con- 
ditionally,’ but the body of Christ which is 
adoiM therein is the body which is in heaven. 

'^ Wycliffe assails the whole doctrine of a 
‘treasury of merits’ dispensed by pope and 
prelate, and denies to tno clergy all power 
— whether by excommunicating a good man 
or by absolving or indulging a bad man — of 
mechanically affecting the salvation of any 
one. Confession he held to be useful in many 
cases, but it should not bo enforced, and 
priestly absolution was not a necessity. 
Bought masses, indulgences, or prayers are 
of no avail. Even when they aro not bought, 
it is better to pr^ fot: all men tlian for par- 
ticular persons. The doctrine of purgatory he 
leaves, but insists much on the limitation of 
our knowledge about it. Apart from the tech- 
nical Reformation doctrine of justification, 
there is little in the general principles of the 
teaching of the sixteenth-century protestants 
which Wycliffe did not anticipate. He ac- 
cepted quite as explicitly as they the supreme 
authority of scripture. It is perhaps cniefly 
in his medissval principles or interpretation 
that he falls below the intellectual level of 
the Reformation. In the spirituality and 
the purely ethical tone of his teaching he is 
more thoroughgoing than his successors, 
while he is more moderate and statesman- 
like inhisattitudetowardspractical questions 


— such as the use of images or of indiffereiit 
ceremonies — though personally inclined to 
an austere condemnation even of elaborate 
music. His exaggerated opposition to clerical 
endowments, an exaggeration naturally pro- 
voked by the extreme secularisation of the 
mediaeval church, is his nearest approach to 
fanaticism. It is strange that, wnile con- 
demning the mendicancy of the friars, ho 
should have advocated a system which would 
have practically reduced the secular clergy 
to the position of beggars; and his con- 
demnation of wealthy ecclesiastics was too 
sweeping to bring his schemes within the 
limits of a wise and practical statesmanship. 
Even on the purely religious side, this extra- 
vagance — carrying with it the condemnation 
even of universities and colleges — ultimately 
destroyed the influence of the Wycliffite 
movement among the educated clergy, and 
reduced it to a struggling and almost illite- 
rate sect. But if in his fundamental prin- 
ciple of lordship founded on grace there is 
some intellectual confusion (largely due to 
his acceptance of the feudal language by 
which political authority was identified with 
proprietary right), the confusion itself points 
to a truth in seeing which Wycliffe was before 
his time. The world has generally accepted 
Wycliffe’s principle that political authority 
springs from its tendency to promote the 
material and spiritual good of society at 
large ; it has hardly yet accepted with equal 
explicitness the principle that rights of pro- 
perty are no less in need of social justification. 

Wycliffe’s writings may conveniently be 
divided into three groups, of which the first 
belongs to his early life as a schoolman ; the 
second to the period of his development in 
which his doctrine of dominion, with con- 
sequences, constituted his chief departure 
from orthodoxy; the third, beginning with 
his denial of transubstantiation in 137p or 
1380 to the closing years of his life, in which 
he rapidly developed into complete anta- 
gonism to the whole mediaeval system in 
theology and church government. 

Wycliffe’a works have for the most part 
remained unpublished until a few years before 
the quincentenary of his death. The only 
important exception is the ‘ Trialogue,’ 
lished under the title ‘ Dialogorum libri 
quatuor ’ at Bale in 1525. The following is 
n list of the Latin works now in print ; the 
dates must be looked upon as approximate 
and largely conjectural : 

I. * De Logics,’ with a ‘ Logicae Continuatio ’ 
(possibly finished in later life) ; ‘ De Oom- 
positlone Hominis;’ ‘XIII Qusestiones lo- 
gics et philosopbicm;’ ‘De Ente Pracdica^ 
mentali.’ 
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.II* * Delncamatione Verbi ^ De Dominio | 
Divino’ (before 3377, possibly circa 1372); | 

* De Dominio Civili' (before 1377) ; * De Eo j 
clesia/ 1377-8; * De Officio Pastorali/137B; j 

* De Officio Regis/ 1379. j 

III. ‘ Dialogus ^ or ^ Speculum Ecclesie | 
Militantis/ 1379 ; ‘ De Eucharistia/ 1379-80 : 

‘ De Simonia/ 1379-80; M)e Apostasia/ 

* De Blaspbemia/ 1381-2 ; ^ Opus Evangeli- 
cum/ i. li. (mostly written after 1379); 
^Trialogus/ 1383. 

The following minor works are printed 
together in ‘ Polemical Works/ edited by 
Bnddcnsieg, and mostly belong to the period 
1382—1: ‘ De Eundatione Sectarum/ ‘De 
Ordinatione Fratrum/ ‘ De Nova Proevari- 
cantia IMandatorum/ ‘De Triplici Vinculo 
Amoris/ ‘ De Septom Donis Spiritus Sancti/ 

‘ De Quattiior Sectis Novellis/ ‘Piirgato- 
rium Sectse Christi/ ‘De novis Ordinibus/ 

‘ De Oratione et Ecclesim Piirgatione/ ‘ De 
Diabolo et Membris ejus/ ‘ De Detectione 
Perfidiarura Antichristi/ ‘ De Soliicione Sa- 
tanro/ ‘ Do Mendaciis Fratrum/ ‘ Descriptio 
Fratris/ ‘ De Daomonio Meridiano/ ‘ De 
Duobus Geueribus ilrercticorum/ ‘ l)c lleli- 
gionibus Vanis Monachorum/ ‘De Perfec- 
tione Status/ ‘ DeReligione Privata/ i. ii.,‘ De 
Citationibus/ ‘ De Dissensione Paparum/ 

‘ Cruciata/ ‘ Do Christo et suo Adv(‘rsario 
Anti-christo/ ‘ Do Contrarietato Diiorum 
Dominorum/ ‘ Quattuor Imprecationes/ ‘ De 
Anti-christo’ or ‘Opus Evangelicum/ iii. 
1384. There are also four volumes of ‘ Ser- 
mones.’ 

All the above published works appear in 
the Wyclif Society publications except the 
‘ Trialogus/ which has been edited by Lechler 
(Oxford, ] 8G9), and the ‘ De Officio Pastoral! ’ 
by the same editor (Leipzig, 18(53). The 
more systematic theological works were in- 
tended to form part of a connected ‘Summa 
in Theologia/ the ‘ De Dominio Divino ’ 
being intended as an introduction, and the 
following twelve books arranged as follows ; 

‘ De Mandatis Divinis/ ‘ De Statu Inno- 
centim/ ‘ De Dominio Civili/ i. ii. iii., ‘De 
Veritate Sacrae Script uroc/ ‘ D<» Ecclesia/ 

‘ De Officio Regis/ ‘ De Potestate Papje/ ‘ Do 
Simonia/ ‘ Do Blasphemia.’ 

For complete lists of the very numerous 
works attributed to Wycliffe reference should 
be made to Shirley’s ‘Catalogue of the VV orks 
of John Wyclif/ Oxford, 1856, and the old 
cat alogues published in the ‘ Polemical 
W orks.’ 

The genuineness of some of the later tracts 
is no doubt unprovable, though they must 
have been ])roduced under Wyclifle’s imme- 
diate influence; but a strong and consistent 
tradition and the striking individuality of 


Wycliffe’s stylo do not allow tts to cinter-^ 
tain a serious doubt about any of his more 
considerable writings. A few of the Eng- 
lish works of the reformer were published 
early, especially the very popular tract known ^ 
ns ‘ VVycliffe’s ^Wycket’ (Nuremberg), 1646, 
and many subsequent editions ; but all those 
j which can with any probability be ascribed 
to the reformer are to be found in the fol-< 
lowing works: ‘Three Treatises of John 
Wycliffe, D.D./ed. Todd, DubUn, 1861; the. 
‘ Select English Works of Wyclif/ edited by . 
T. Arnold (Oxford, 1869-71), and ‘The Eng- 
lish Works of Wyclif hitherto unprinted/ by 
F. 1). Matthew, London, 1880 (Early Eng-, 
lish Text Soc.), whose introduction is a. 
valuable contribution to the biography of the 
reformer. 

[The most importiint original authorities for 
WyclitfVs life are : the collection of documents ^ 
and narratives a>)out Wycliffe and Wj^liffi®^ 
called F.'iscicnli Zizaniorum, attributed to the 
Carmelite Thomas Netter of Walden (often 
I styled Walden), ed. Shirley, London, 1858; the 
I Chronicon Angliie, auctoro Monacho quodam 
' Sancti Albani, od. Maunde Thompson, Loudon, 
1874 (an early English translation of part of 
this -work was published in Archaeologia, 1844); 
the Ristoria Anglicana of Thomas AValsingham, 
fcd.Kiloy, London, vol. iii. 1869, one of the nume- 
rous ro-editings of the Chronicon Anglise and 
the principal source of the accounts of Wycliffe 
till the recent recovery of the Chronicon Anglioe* 
[.see under art. Walsingkam, Thomas) the . 

Chronicon of Henry Knighton, monk of Leicester, 
od. Lumby, London, vol. ii. 1895, which supple-' 
merits the Chronicon Angliae, but is confused in 
chronology; it is, however, valuable as aLancas-' 
triaii corrective to the anti^Lancastrian St. Albans . 
chroniclers^ and as being written in the country 
most affected by Wycliffism. The Continuation 
of the Eulogium Historianim, London, vol. iii* 
1863, is often very valuable for the genera^ his- 
tory (all the above are published in the Rolls ' 
Scries). Other chronicles of course add details 
as to the general history, hut not much about ^ 
Wycliffe personally. Among the earlier scholars 
who have written on Wycliffe’s Life, it will be’ 
enough to mention Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, and" 
An Apologie for John Wycliffe, showing hiS'. 
conformitie witli the new Church of Engliuid,'by. 
Thoma.s James [q, v.], Oxford, 1608^ Among 
more or loss systematic biographies the most im- 
portant are : Varillas’s Histoiredu Wicleflanisme^. 
Lyons, 1682, translated by Earbery in The 
tended Reformers, London, 1717, a libel vrith a' 
thin, hasia of garbled facts ; Lewis’s HistoJ^ bt 
the Life and Sufferings Of John Wycliffe, Lon- 
don, 1720 (other editions. London, 1728, Oxford^ 
1820) ; R. Vaughan’s John de Wycliffe, D.D., a 
Monograph, London, 1858, and The Life, and 
Opinions of John de Wycliffe, London, I8&(^add 
but little to Lewis ^ Shirley’s valuable IntrodUc-- 
tioii to his edition of the Fasciculi Zia^niomm p 
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Behringer’s Johannes von Wj^kliife in Die Vor- 
reformatoren des vierzehnten und funfkelinten 
.Tahrhunderts, Ziirich; 1856 (containing an ela* 
borate study of his theology) ; liochler’s Johann 
von Wiclif und die Vorgeschichte der Defor- 
mation, Leipzig, 1873 (Engl, tranel., John 
Wiclif and his English Precursors, by Lorimer, 
1878i and 1881 and 1884 ; this is at present 
the most important authority for Wycliffe’s life, 
and the fullest account of his opinions) ; D. L. 
Pdole’s Wycliffe and Movements for Reform, 
London, 1880 (Dr. Poole has also dealt with 
Wyclilfe’e politico-theological doctrines in his 
Illustrations of the Hist, of Mediaeval Thought, 
London, 1884); Barrows’s Wiclifs Place in His- 
tory, London, 1881 and 1884; Buddensieg’s 
Johann Wiclif und seine Zeit, Gotha, 1885, and 
John Wiclif as Patriot and Reformer, London, 
1884 (both short ‘ Festschriften * for the Wycliffe 
Quincentenary ) ; Vatfcier’s John Wyclyff, D.D., 
sa vie, sea muvres, sa doctrine, Paris, 1886 ; Sar- 
geant’s John Wyclif, last of the Schoolmen and 
first of the English Reformers, Now York, 1893 
popular work. O. M. Trevelyan’s Ago of 
Wyclifib, 1 808, is a thorough and brilliant study 
of the history of the period, especially from the 
political and social point of view. The follow- 
ing studies of Wycliffe’s theology may also be 
noticed; Jager’s John Wycliffe und seine Bo- 
deutung fiir die Reformation, Hallo, 1854; and 
Lewald’s Die theol, Doctrin dos Johann Wycliffe 
in the Zeitschrift fiir die Hist. Theologie, Leipzig, 
1846 and 1847* The dependence of lluss upon 
Wycliffe is shown by Loserth in Hus und 
WicUf, Prague, 1884, Engl, transl. (Wiclif and 
Hus* by M. J. Evans, London, 1884. Many 
important corrections of the older biographies 
are to be found in Dr. Poole’s works, and in 
various articles and prefaces by Mr. F. D. Mat- 
thew, some of which are quoted above.] 

H. R-i.. 

WnrOIJMBE, WILLIAM C/f. 1160), 
biographer. [See William.] 

WYDDEL, OSBORN (j^. 1280), founder 
of various Welsh families. [See Osbokx.] 

WYDEVILLE or WYDVILLE. [See 

WOODVILLB.] 

WYDPORD, WILLIAM of (J. 1380- 
1411), iipponent of Wycliffe. [See Wood- 
FOBB.] 

‘ WYDOW, ROBERT (d. 160^, poet and 
musician^ Was born at Thaxted, Essex. His 
stepfather, a schoolmaster, educated him 
ana sent him to Oxford. lie is the first re- 
corded holder of the degree of Bachelor of 
Music at Oxford ; in 1502 he was incorporated 
at Canibridge. After his stepfather’s death 
Wyd^w returned to Thaxted and succeeded 
him M^mast^r of the school, becoming also 
vicar; bfThixted on 22 Dec. 1481. He re- 
(ri^e4.the living on 1 Qct. 1489, and seems 


to have travelled about this time in France 
and Italy. Besides being ])robably appointed 
penitentiary in St. Paul’s Cathedral, he was 
collated rector of Chalfont St, Giles on 
19 Nov. 1493. On 27 March 1497 he was 
made canon in Wells Cathedral ; and after 
the death of Henry Abyngdon on 1 Sept, 
succeeded him as succentor. On 21 Dec. 
1499 he was granted tlie vicarage of Chew 
Magna, and in the following year was in- 
stalled subdean and prebendary of Holcombe 
Burnell. He was also ^ scrutator domorum,^ 
librarian, seneschal, and auditor of the 
chapter-house at Wells. Other preferments 
graiitt^d him were the advowson of Wookey 
and the perpetual vicarage of Buckland 
Newton ; these may have been in recognition 
of his appointment as deputy for the trans- 
action of business between the pope and 
the cathedral of Wells. He died on 4 Oct, 
1505, bequeathing considerable property to 
the Carthusians of Henton ; a requiem was 
ordered to be sung in every Carthusian 
monastery in England. 

Wydow wrote some Latin poems (not 
known to bo extant), including a life of the 
Black Prince and a book of epigrams. Ed- 
ward IjCC, archbishop of Y ork , who had known 
Wydow, calls him among the 
poets of liis day ; and he^is also celebrated by 
Leland and Holinshed. None of his musical 
compositions are mentioned ; but if William 
Cornysshe [q. v.] came from Wells, as there 
is some reason to suppose (a Thomas Cornish 
succeeded Wydow as rector of Chew, Wood, 
AtkencPf ii. 699), Wydow may have had a 
considerable influence in preparing the way 
for the great school of Elizabethan composers. 

[Grove’s Dirt, of Music and Musicians, iv. 817; 
Lelaud’s Catalogus, p. 484 ; Abdy Williams’s 
Degrees in Music, pp. 60, 65, 119, 121, 154; 
Davey’s Hist, of English Music, p. 84.] 

H. D. 

WYER, ROBERT (Jl. 1630-1556), 
printer, belonged to a family some members 
of which were settled at Wendover in 
Buckinghamshire (Paf. Jioll, 33 Hen. VIII, 

E t. vii.) John Wyer, who died in 1552, 
eld at Wendover a house called ^ The 
Maidenhead ’ and half an acre of land there. 
His will makes no mention of liobert. Ed- 
ward Wyer of Wendover, grandson of this 
John, bought of the printer, Richard Tottel,. 
in 1679 ^ the Three Cranes in the Vintry/ 
London {Chanct^ry ProceedingSf 21 Eliz. No. 
49), It is possible that John of Wendover 
was identical with a contemporary printer 
of the name, who issued in 1550, at the sign 
of * St. John the Evangelist in Fleet Street, 
in St. Bride’s Churchyard, over against the 
Conduit,’ Bale’s ^ Paraphrase of tire Book of 
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Bevelation/ The house occupied by John 
IVyer the printer had formerly been in the 
possession of a printer named John Butler, 
and to Butler John Wyer may have served an 
apprenticeship; he is not Known to have 
published any other book than that by Bale, 
^bert Wyer was probably a near relative. 

According to Herbert, Robert Wyer began 
life as a servant to Richard Fawkes, a printer 
and publisher, who lived in Durham Rents, 
close oy Durham House, in the Strand (Ames, 
ed. Dibdin, iii. 356). When Robert Wyer’s 
apprenticeship ended he apparently worked 
with Richard Pynson [ q, v.J One of Pyn- 
son’s popular publications, ^ Solomon and 
Marcolphus,’ was described as being on sale 
at the sign of ‘St. John the Evangelist at 
Charing Cross,’ in premises that formed part 
of the rentals of ISorwicii House, near the 
site of the present Villiers Street. To these 
premises Robert Wyer succeeded about the 
date of Pynson’s death in 15129. Wyer’s 
press was certainly established there in 1530. 
It is possible that he bought INnson’s plant. 
The house was very near the office of Richard 
Fawkes, alleged to be his old master, with 
whom he seems, when in business on his own 
account, to have maintained close relations. 
Fawkes printed for him an astronomical 
treatise attributed to Aristotle, entitled ‘ De 
Cursione Luno’ (n. d.) ; after 1536 Wyer 
reprinted two editions of the "work at his 
own press, under the title of ‘ Nature of the 
dayesof the wekc.’ In 1536 the property of 
which Wyer’s premises formed part passed 
from the bishop of Norwich to Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suflblk, who held it till 
hU death in 1545. Accordingly, aftar 1536 
iVyer in his publications described his ad- 
dress as ‘the Duke of Suffolk’s rents,’ in- 
stead of ‘ the Bishop of Norwich’s rents.’ 
lie continued at worfc in the same premises 
till 1556, when he was succeeded by Nicholas 
Wyer, doubtless a relative, who in 1560 was 
himself succeeded by Thomas Colwell. 

Seven distinct founts of type were em- 
ployed in Wyer’s printing-oftice. His de- 
vice was a picture of St. John the Evange- 
list, bareheaded and dressed in a long robe, 
seated under a tree on an island surrounded 
by water, and writing on a scroll spread 
over bis right knee ; at his right hand an 
eagle witli outstretched wings holds an ink- 
well in its beak ; in the background is a 
city with towers and spires ; below, the 
printer’s name, ‘ Robert Wyer,’ is promi- 
nently displayed. In some specimens of the 
device the eagle is omitted, A set of small 
woodcuts which Wyer constantly introduced 
into his works were copied from blocks used 
by Antoine Verard, the French printer, in a 


1490 edition of > ^ Hone.’ Some stood initial 
letters frequentlj^ employed by Wyer closely 
resembled those in common use by Wynkyu 
de Worde. Most of his books he both printed 
and published, although a few were printed 
by him for others to publish, and one. or two 
were printed by others for him to publish ; 
among those booksellers or publishers who 
availed themselves of the services of his press 
were Richard Kele, Richard Banckes, Henry 
Dabbe, and John Goodall. 

One of Wyer’s most elaborate books was 
a translation of Christine de Pisan’s ‘0. 
Hystoryes of Troye/ n.d* (after 1536). It is 
copiously illustrated with woodcuts. The 
translation was possibly the work of Wyer 
himself. Other interesting publications 
were : Andrew Borde’s ‘ Boke for to leme a 
man to be wyse,’ n.d. (after 1536) ; Erasmus’s 
‘ Epistle on the Sacrament ’ (n.d.), his ‘ Go- 
vernance of goode heltho’ (two undated 
editions), and his ‘ Exhortation,’ n.d. (before 
1536) : Lord Berners’s ‘ Castell of Love,’ 
‘ imprynted by me, Robert Wyer, for Richard 
Kele,’ n.d. [1542 ?1 ; Moulton’s ‘ Glasse of 
Helthe ’ (three undated editions). 

One hundred books are described by the 
bibliographer Herbert in his edition of 
Ames’s ‘ Typographical Antiquities ’ as hav- 
ing come from Wyer’s press, f'ifty are in 
the British Museum, and others are in the 
Bodleian Library, the Cambridge University 
Library, and the Lambeth Library; ^ut 
several have not been traced of late years. 
Only eleven of Wyer’s publications are dated. 
The earliest dated book, Richard Why tford’s. 
‘ Golden Py stle,’ appeared in 1 531 . Fourteen 
of Wyer’s publications mention Wyer’s 
dwelling as ‘in the. Bishop of Norwich’s 
rents,’ which implies that they were under- 
taken before 1536, when the place received 
the new designation of ‘ the Duke of Suffolk’s 
rents; ’ that form of address figures on thir- 
teen of Wyer’s books, which must accordingly 
be dated after 1536. ‘ 

[A very full and admirable account of Wyer 
appears in ‘ Robert Wyer, Printer and Book- 
seller,’ a paper read before the Bibliographical" 
Society on 21 Jan. 1895 by Henry R. Plomer, 
privately printed in volume form for the Biblio- 
graphical Society in 1897, with facsimiles of 
types and devices. See also Ames’s Typo- 
graphical Antiquities, ed. Herbert and Dibain.} 

S. L. 

WYETH, JOSEPH (1603-1731), Quaker 
writer, son of Henry and Sarah Wyeth, was 
horn on 19 Sept. 1603 . in the parish of St. 
Saviour, Southwark. He became a success- 
ful merchant of Ijondon, and was the author 
of several controversial works. The chief 
is ‘ Anguis Flagellatus : or a Switch for the 
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Sna^e. ,. , Being anr^answer' to the Third and 
I^ast Edition of the Snake in the Grass ’ (by 
Ohartes I^eslie [q. v.]), London, 1699, Bvo. 
To this a supplement was added by George 
Whitehead [q. v*], to whose ‘ Antidote against 
tjte A^enom of the Snake in the Grass ’ Wyeth 
had also written what lie calls ‘ An Ajipen-^ 
dix ' or sequel (though published separately) 
entitled ‘ Primitive Christianity continued in 
the Faith and Practice of the People called 
Quakers,’ London, 1698, 8vo. Of all the at- 
tacks upon early quakerism, Leslie’s ‘ Snake 
in the (^rass ’ was the most reasoned, and it 
provoked the greatest number of replies. The 
‘ Switch ’ was answered by Hi chard Mather 
q. V.], * Primitive Christianity ’ by Francis 
iugg [q. V.], neither of them being an oppo- 
nent of much weight. Wyeth also contri- 
buted ^An Answer to a Letter from Dr. Pray,’ 
London, 1700, 4t.o, and ‘ Remarks on i)r. 
Jlray’s Memorial,’ London, 1701, to the oppo- 
sition organised by the quakers against the 
establishment of a state church in Maryland, 
whichThomaa Bray [q. v.JjCommissarv-geiie- 
ral, succeeded in carrying through the Eng- 
lish parliament in 1701. 

He was for twenty years a friend of 
Thomas Ellwood [q«v.], whose * Lihi ’ he pre- 
pared for the press, avlding a supplement, 
preface, and bibliography to the first edition, 
1714, 8 VO. For the prjjjjparation of this he 
passed in review many letters and docii- 
ment^L which had formerly belonged to 
Milton ; the most important of them wen 
afterwards published by John Niekolls [q. v.], 
who had at one time been apprenticed to 
Wyeth. 

lie Mso published * The Atlieniail Society 
unvail’d, or their Igijioi^ance and Envious 
Abusing of the Quakers detected and re- 
prehended,’ London, 1692, fol., and ‘A 
Vindication of W. P. [William Penn] from 
the Erroiiious and False Testimony of Thomas 
Budd. Being an Answer to a sheet of his 
entitled “ A Testimony i for Truth against 
Error,’ London, 1697, 8vo. 

Wyeth died of fever on 9 Jan. 1730-1, and 
w%s buried at the Park, AV^'orco^ter Street, 
Southwark, on the 15th. His wife Margaret 
died at Tottenham, aged 76, on 13 Sept. 1749, 
and was buried with her. husband. 

f Smith’s Catalogue; ii. 966 ; A^ycth's AVorks; 
Whiting’s Catalogue, 1708,‘' 'p./216; Nickolls’s 
Original State Papers, preface, ‘p.ir; Ell wood’s 
Life; Registers at Devpiishire iftuse; White- 
head’s Christian Progress, p. 680.] C. F. S. 

WYKE, Sir CHARLES LENNOX 
(1816-1897), diplomatist, bom on 2 Sept. 
18I6, was the son of George Wyko, of 
Robbleston, Pembrokeshire, captain in the 
grenadier guards', by his wife Charlotte, 

VOIf LXIII. 


daughter of F, Mevrick* He was a lieu- 
tenant in the royal fusiliers; and aftemafds 
a esmtain on the king of Hanover’s staff. In 
184/ he was appointed vice-consul at Port- 
au-Prince, ana in 1852 consul-general in 
Central America* On 31 Oct. 1864 ho was 
appointed chargd d’affaires, and on 8 Augs 
1859 lie was nominated envoy extraordinary. 
In the same year he was gazetted O.B., and 
on 23 Jan. 1859 was removed to Mexico 
as minister plenipotentiary to* tho republic, 
and created K.C.B. on 22 May. On 80 June 
1861 Juarez was elected x>resideiit of the 
Mexican republic with dictatorial powers,* 
and on 17 July the congress suspended pay*- 
ment of public bonds for t wo years* In con- ' 
sequence France and England broke- off*, 
dixilomatic rtdations with the republic on 
27 July, and Wyko left the city of Mexico 
in December with all his staff, but remained 
in Mexi(?o to carry oil the negotiations con- 
nected with the joint intervention of Eng- 
land, Franee, and Spain. AV hen the design 
t)f France, however, to subvert the Mexi- 
can government became apparent, England 
and Sx)ain withdrew from the alliance, and 
AVyke returned home. On 19 Jan. 1806 ho 
was accredit(*d to Hanover, but in Septem- 
ber liis mission was cut short by the Austro- 
Prussian war and the annexation of Hah- 
over by Prussia, Tn the following year be* 
was a])pointod (on 16 Doc.) minister at 
Copenhagen, whert^ he remained for fourteen 
years. In August 1879 ho was created 
G.C.Af.G., and on 22 June 1881 he was trans- 
ferred to Portugal, where he remained till 
the close of his diplomatic career. He retired 
on a jieusion on 21 Feb. 1881, and was 
nominated a i>rivy councillor on 6 Feb. 
188G. AV^yke died unmarried on 4 Oct. 
1897 at his residence, 23 Clieyne AValk, 
Chelsea, 

[Times, 6 Oct. 1897; Ihirke's Peerage; 
Foster's Peerage ; Haydn’s Hook of Dignities.] 

K I C 

WYKEHAM, AVILLTAM of (1324- 
1401:), bishop of Winchester and chancellor 
of England, took his name from AVjckham, 
near Fareham, Hampshire, where he was 
born in the summer of 1324. Ilia mother, 
Sibill Bowade, had some gentle blood* but 
his father, John Long, is merely described 
as of free condition (Lowrif, App, p. i; 
Mobkrlt, p. 323). They were poor, and 
Wykeham was sent to school at AVinchester 
by some unnamed patrons, perhaps Sir Ralph 
Sutton and Sir John Scurea (lord of tine 
manor of AVickham), for whose souls he 
long after ordered masses to be said in his 
colleges. On leaving school he became 
secretary to the constable of Winchester 

a 
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Oustle, and about i:M7 passed into the j Wborwcll, Abergwili, and Lllanddewi 
royal service (*?*. p. 3:34). rhou^li not even Brewi in that year, and at Lincoln, York, 
in minor orders he was made king’s chap- Wells, and Hastings in 1302 (Moberlt, p. 
lain, and nresented in 1349 to the rectory of 47). He now took orders, being ordained 
Irstead, Norfolk. In May 1 3oG ho received acolyte on 6 Doc. 1361, and priest on 12 June 
the appointment of clerk of the royal works j following. Twelve months after (23 May 
at Henley and Eastliampstoad, and shortly j 1363) he became archdeacon of Lincoln, 
after (30 Oct.) hecamti one of the s\irveyors j He also Indd (by dispensation) the Cornish 
of the works at Windsor (tb, p. 21). Ho i living of Meribeniot, and prebends at Dub- 
also paid for tlie keo]) of the king’s dogs | lin and Bridgenorth. The pluralities re- 
and sold his dvaiiglit horses. Three years 1 turn ordered in 1305 showed him in enjoy- 
later Edward III a])])oint(‘d him joint siir- | nieiit of benefices to the annual value of 


veyor ol* ^^'ilKlsor Forest and chief warden : 
and survcivor of the royal castles of Windsor, '■ 
Leeds, Dover, and Iladleigh. He super- ! 
intended the erection of the new royal j 
apartments east of the great keep at Wind- | 
sor, and of tlie new castle in the isle of . 
Shep]K‘y culled Quemiboroiigh after (iueen ! 
* Philippa (//>. pf). 316, 325; Chrott. AiKjlup^\ 
p. 41). But the assumption that he was 
the architect eitlun* of tliese buildings or of 
those lie afterwards undertook on liis own 
account seeiiis baseless (Jackson, Church of 
St. Mary^ p. 117; Traus, Il.I.B.A. vol. iii. 
1887 ; cf. Prijcooiliuys of Archceoloylcal In- 
stiiutOy 1845, pp. 5t3 sqq.) lie usually em- 
ployed William <Ui \^'illford in that capacity 
( Buiiuows, ])]). 80, 120; CaL Put cut Ilollsj ' 
Hie. IT, ii. :i72; Lkacii, p, 108). 

From 1361 Wykoliam was joint warden 
of the forests south of Trent and took a 
growing share in state business. He wit- 
nessed the ratitication of the. treaty of 
Bretiguy at (’alais in October 1360, became 
keeper of tlie privy seuil (5 May 1 364), secre- 
tary to the king, and one of the cominis- 
sioners appointed (May 1365) to come to 
an understanding with Scotland. Such 
WUH his influence with the king that his 
eilemiiis afterwards descrihtHi him as having 
been at this period ‘ chitd’ of the privy 
council and governor of the great council’ 
(Lowtii, p. 104). ‘ Everything was done 

through Jiim, and without him nothing 
was flono ’ (Froissakt, viii. 101). In con- 
sideration of his ‘ excessive labours and ex- 
penses ' oil the king’s private business he 
received an extra allowance of a pound a d.ay. 

But church preferment was the usual and 
cheaper way of rewarding the labours of 
so valuable a royal servant. Wykeham 
came to be a mighty pluralist. The king 
gave him the rich living of Pulliam in the 
diocese of Ely in 1357, a prebend at Lich- 
field in 1359, and the deanery of St. Marti n- 
le-tlraiul (whose chapel and cloister ho j 
rebuilt) in 1300. The clerical mrirtality of j 
tile plrigue year 1361 brought him a whole j 
shower of prebends, at St. Paur.s, Hereford, j 
Salisbury, St . David’s, Beverley, Bromyard, 


873/. ().f. 86/. (Loavth, p. 33). He resigned 
Menheiiiot as strictly incompatible with 
anotlier cure of souls, and the prebend at 
Bridgenorth (Mokeiily, p. 313). His ac- 
ceptance of Pulliam, part of the confiscated 
tciinporalities of Bishop Lisle of Ely, in- 
volved liiin in a prosecution in the jiapal 
court, and liis presentation by the crown 
to the Lichfield prebend of Flixtoii during 
a vacancy of the see was stoutly resisted 
hy the administrator and the dean and 
chapter. The king’s persistence triiiiiiphed 
in <*aeh case, but in 1361 Wykeham quietly 
resigned Fiillmm, and exchanged the canonry 
at Lichfield for a less contentious one at 
Southwell. Ne,vertholess it has been urjged 
that these episodes were remembered against 
him at Avignon when lie was proposed for 
a bislio])ric. On the other hand, we find 
the pope making use of Wykehan^^s in- 
fluciict^ with the king in 1363 an^ 1364, 
and Edward’s exculpation of his minister 
to Urban in a letter of 1366 need only 
have reference to thej recent arrest of a 
jmpal cliamberlain (^Ftedera, vi. dtJO, 443; 
Mo BURLY, p. 60). When, therefore, the 
see of Winchester fell vacant in October of 
that year, and the monks at the king’s in- 
stance unanimously elected Wykeham, the 
pope did not withhold his consent on per- 
sonal grounds, but because he liad already 
reserved tlie bishopric for his own disposition 
(Low nr, App. p. vi). If Urban had any 
i objection to Wykeham personally, he con- 
j cealed it very successfully, for on hearing 
I t hat the king ^ pro quadam magna pecuSw 
j siimma’ had madetne bishop-elect guardian 
of the temporalities of the see, he himself at 
once (11 Doc.) invested him with its ad- 
ministration in spirituals and temporals 
Influence wavS brought to boar upon Urban 
through tlie Duke of Bourbon, one of the 
hostages for the treaty of Br6tigny, who was 
granted an extension of his leave of absence 
for which the pope had interceded {Fc^dera^ 

vi. 540; Chron. AnylicB* p. Ixxvi; FboissaBT, 

vii. 101), His mediation had at all events 
no immediate result, and a letter ‘of Wyke- 
ham’s, preserved at New College, raises a 
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doubt whether other means more effective at 
the court of Avignon were not resorted to 
(but cf. Mouebly, p. 70). It was not until 
l4 July 1367 that Urban gave way and pro- 
vided Wykeham as bishop-elect to the 
vacant see. He was accordingly conse- 
crated at St. Paul’s on 10 Oct., and two days 
later Edward invested him (as bishop by 
papal provision) with the temporalities 
(Loavth, ]). 36). The battle was thus drawn 
in the king’s favour, Wykeham reported 
hi|i consecration to the pope in most re- 
spectful terms (Moberly, y), 71). He was 
not enthroned at Winchester until 9 July 
1368. 

As soon as Wykeham’s e])iscopal posit ion 
had been secured, ho succeeded (17 Sept.) 
Archbishop Langham as chancellor. He 
was unlucky in becoming chief minister at 
a time when the glories of the reign were 
already past and a period of national humi- 
liation was opening. As a statesman he 
made no mark, though the attempt to hold 
him responsible for the loss of Pouthicu in 
1369 probably did him injustice (^Chron, 
Anglicii^ p. Ixxvi ; Fcedem^ iii. 832, Rec. ed.) 
The reverses in France x)rovided the oppo- 
nents of clerical niinist(?rs, headed by the 
Earl of Pembroke, with a sufficiently plausi- 
ble case, and Wykeham was driven from 
office. He resigned the great seal (11 INlarch 
1371) to Pembroke’s henchman, Sir Robert 
Thorge; and Lord Scropo, who was in the 
confidence of the absent I)uke of liancasfer, 
became treasurer {Fvdera, vi. 683), Wyke- 
ham had now more leisure to devote to his 
episcopal duties and the disposition of the 
vast revenues he now enjoyed, Ilis annual 
income as bishop of Winchester has been 
reckoned as equal to 60,000/. at the present 
day (Leacu, p. 59). The outgoings, liow- 
ever, were also great. The repair of th(3 
dilapidated manor-houses of the see, with 
some new buildings of his own, cost him more 
than twenty thousand marks (Moherly, p. 
319). By April 1371 he had begun a ‘ new 
work’ in his cathedral, possibly the recon- 
struction of the nave (id. pp. 101, 276; lit 
gisfer^ ii. 127). . If so, the operations wore 
soon suspended, and not resumed until 
,1304. Wykeham’s strained relations with 
the x)rior and monks of St. Swithuu’s, who 
resented liis attempt to reform them, may 
have interrupted the work (?'A. ii. 502). His 
zeal in correcting abuses in the religious and 
charitable bouses in his djoce.se involved 
him in a long conflict with two masters of 
the hospital of St. Cross at Winchester, wlio 
shamelessly plundered its property and 
denied his right to interfere. It was only 
after the proceedings had dragged on for 
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more than six years that a papal delegate 
finally gave judgment in favour of Wyke- 
ham, who took the hospital into his own 
hands until the death of the master, on-, 
trusting the work of building up its shat teted 
resources to his kinsman Nichmasde Wyke-' 
ham (Lowtk, pp. 66^-82). His experience 
of the disregard of founders’ intentions in 
such institutions was very nearly inducing 
him, he tells us, to distribute his wealth 
among the poor with his own liand, but he 
bethought him that a society of learned men 
^ having God before theii* t^yes’ would ob- 
serve Ills statutes, and decided to found a 
school at AVinchester, and a college at Ox- 
ford in close connection, for the relief of 
poor scholars and the training of secular 
clergy to fill the gaps caused by war and 
pestilence. As early as 1369 ho began buy- 
ing the land for his college at Oxford, and 
by 1376 seventy poor scholars, with Richard 
Toneworth, fellow of Merton, as warden, 
were lodged at his expense in various balls 
on the site of his future cloister (Moberly, 
p. 121 ). Three years before he had engaged 
Richard de Jlerton to instruct his poor 
scholars at Winchester ‘in arte grammatica’ 
(^lier/isfcry ii, 195), But the storm which 
broke upon him in 1370 t emporarily inter- 
rupted his plans and dispersed his Oxford 
scholars (Chron. AiiglUc^ p. Ixxx). 

Tim failure of John of Gaunt and the lay 
ministers who had replaced Wykoliam in 
1371 to stiiin the tide of national disaster 
brought about a reaction . In the parliament 
of 1373 the commons demanded a conference 
with eight lords opposed to Lancaster’s in- 
fluence, of whom Wykeham was one {Rot. 
Pari. ii. 316). 'Fhe pope sought his support 
with the king for the peace negotiations at 
Bruges (Lowxir, App, p, viii), and in the 
combination with which the duke found 
himself confronted in the Good parliament 
Wykeham occupied a leading position. He 
was a close friend of the Black Prince, wlio 
made him one of his executors, and be had 
been driven from office by the party which 
was now arraigned by tlie nation {Fcederc^^ 
vii. 165). The commons included him among 
the nine special councillors aimointed to 
guide the king, and he opposed Lord Lati- 
mer’s request for ‘counsel and a day^ to 
prepare his answer to the charges brought 
against him((7Aruw. Anglice^'^y. Ixviii, Ixxxii),^ 
Even this is hardly sufficient to account for 
the extreme exasperation shown against him 
by John of Gaunt, with whom he had been 
hitherto on friendly terms. 

Idle as was the rumour that Queen Philippa 
had confessed to AVykeham tliat the duke 
was a supposititious child, Lancaster seems 
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to have held him in some way responsible 
for it ; and after the Black Prince’s death 
and the disstdiition of tlie (lood parliament 
the bishop was singled out as tlio chief victim 
of his vengeance. He and Latimer now 
changed places. In a council wliich 

met at Wostminstm* on 1 1 Oet. charges of 
lualrcrsntion and niisi^'i)\’ornm(‘nt during his 
chancellorship were brought against him, j 
closely modelled uj)nn those on which T^ati- 
mer had been im])eaclual. lie was alleged 
to have frittered away over a million sterling 
granted by ])nrlianumt , siirn*ndered the lios- 
tages for the treaty of Brt/ligny for his own 
profit, caused the loss of Ponthieii by lack 
of timely veinforcoments, made large pro- 
mts by buying up (!rowii debts, and r(»- 
fused fines and payments duo to the king 
(lAeder(f^ vii. 103, lO-^). AVlieii he craved 
day and counsel to answer tliese charges, 
Justice Skipworth reminded him that he had 
refused tlieni to Latimer; but Lancaster in- 
terfered and granted his rerpiest. 'riiree 
days later he reappeared l)efore the council 
' well accompanyed with men, but with a 
pensive countenance, and with him ye bishop 
of London to comfort him, and some sixe 
serjeantes of the lawe of his counsaih;’ 
i^Chron. j). Ixxviii). 'flie vexatioius 

character of the more gencu'al charge's is 
proba])ly indicated by tlie ])riority assigned 
to a case where a fim* bad la'cui naluced. 
AVykeham vainly oilered to take oath that 
the remission liad hronglit liim no ])ersoiiHl 
profit, and, after a st'coml adjournment, was 
found guilty and declarrd to liave incurred 
a y)eiialty of nearly a million marks. In a 
subsequent sitting tlu‘ other articles were 
brought forward, and Larmaster flemanded 
sentence. But the l>islif»])s claimed iiimi unity 
for his ^ parsone and liis spiritualtyes,’ and 
the council had to be content witli seizing 


Chron. Amjlue^ p. 120). AVykeham was 
specifilly excepted from tlie general pardon 
granted by the king in lionour of his jubilee 
{SUiL of 'lhe i. 397). On 18 Juno, 

liowever, three days before Edward’s death, 
the temporalities were restored to him on 
condition of fitting out three ships and pay- 
ing tlw wnovs of niarincs for them for three 
months {Ficdera^yii. 149). Tlie stipulation 
does not fit in very well with the story that 
AVykeham, wearied out, bribed Alice Perrers 
to move the old king on his behalf (Chron, 
Anf/iitr^]). 137). Lancaster knew that his 
father liad not many days to live, and that a 
Primch invasion was imminent. On the other 
hand the story of the bribe comes from a 
chronicler friendly to the bishop, and AVyke- 
ham bought from Alice EVirrers considerable 
properly for Wiiicliester College. AVitb the 
accession of iliehard II Wykeham’s troubles 
werci ov(‘r. He received a royal pardon 
(3.1 July) for the oflences alleged ag-ainst him, 
of which he was declared to he guiltless, and 
the yeuiig king reconciled him with his uncle 
( ih. ]>. 150; Fadrra^ vii. 1 63, 1 68). The par- 
don was confirmed in full parliament at the 
end of th(i year. Richard released all claims 
upon the temporalities, in spite of which 
AVykeham is computed to have lost ten 
tliousand marks by the sequestration (Mo- 
BEUkV, p. 319). 

AVykeham was'sc) deep a manager,’ how- 
ever, thal lie was able immediately to#evert 
to and complete without curtailment tho 
twin foundations he had planned at Oxford 
aiul AMnehester. His scholars returned to 
Oxford, and tlie purchase of a site being 
complete in 1379, and the license of king 
and ])ope duly obtained, Wykeham issued 
(20 Nov.) a charter of foundation for ‘ Selnto 
Marie College of Wynchestro in Oxenforde.^ 
The first stone was laid on 5 Alarch 1380, 


(17 Nov.) his temporalities into the king’s 
hands, and ordering liim to ajqiear again 011 
^20 Jan. {ih, pp. Ixxx, 106). 

Aliuinwliibs he was forbidden to come 
withiu twenty miles of the court, and retired 
successively to Merton Priory ,Newark Priory, 
near A\5jking, and Waverley Abbey, lie 
broke up his liousehold, and sent word t o his 
Oxford scholars to ret urn to their homes. 
Ills trial was furtber postponed on 7 Jan. ; 
but convocation, metding on 3 Feb., took up 
his cause and insisted on his presence («7;. 
pp. Ixxxii, 114; J4iv/cm, vii. 132). They 
could not , howiiver, induce the duke to re- 
store the temporalities; and, though the 
Londoners demanded his trial by his peers, 
I-iancaster preferred to try and divide his 
opponents by settling tlie temporalities upon 
the young IVuicc of Wales {id, vii. 142; 


and the warden and .scholars made their 
public en I ranee into the finished buildings 
‘ cum cruce erecta et litania sollemniter can- 
tata’ on 14 April 1386 {id, p. 332). The 
statutes under which they had been living 
were reis.sued by bim in fuller form, and 
thrice subsequently be revised them. He 
endowed tlio ‘ New College,’ as it came to 
be familiarly called, with ample revenues, 
and obtained a papal bull (19 July 1398) 
reserving all visitatorial jurisdiction over it 
to the bishops of Winchester. The number 
of persons on the foundation was no fewer 
than one hundred, including the priests and 
choristers of the chapel. Of the seventy 
scholars, twenty were to study canon and 
civil law, the rest philosophy and theology^ 
t hough two of them were permitted to take up 
medicine and two astronomy. In itself, 
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apart from its magnificent scale and com- 
pleteness, Wykeliam’s college marked no 
deviation from the type represented by INIer- 
ton and Queen’s (Leach, pp. 77 s((([. ; 
llASJiDALL, ii. 504; Clark, p. 151). 'J'he 
real novelty in his scheme lay in tlie exclu- 
sive connection he established laitwcon New 
College and his grammar school at Win- 
chester — ^Seinte Marie College of Wyn- . 
cliostre.’ Wykeham oljtainod a papal bull j 
for the endowment of this scliool in 1578, 
and in 1382 bought the site and issuecl 
(20 Oct.) his charter of foundation, provid- 
ing for the education of seventy scholars 
‘ suftering from want of money and poverty ’ 
in the art of grammar as tlie portal to the 
higher studies of his Oxford college, for 
which they wore to be ])repared. "Die first 
stone of V\4nchester Culh'ge was laid on 
26 March 1387, and the opiuiiiig ceremony 
took place on 28 March 1391 (Leach, p. 129, 
correcting Moberly, p. 333). llie 105 pt'r- 
sons on the foundation coiu]u*ised, besides the, 
warden and the seventy scliolars, with their 
schoolmast or and undermaster, priest-fel lows, 
chaplains, clerks, and choristers for the ser- 
vice of the college chapel, ih’ovisioii was 
made for ten commoners, * sons of noble and 
powerful persons, special friends of the said 
college’ — the germ of the ‘public school 
system ’ (Leach, p. 96). Apart from this 
and its grander scale, the chief departun* 
from •he pre-existing cases of schools con- 
nected with colleges in the univ(?rsil ies was 
that ‘ for the first time n school was esta- 
blished as a sovereign and independent cor- 
poration, existing by and for itself, self- 
centred, self-controlled’ p. 90). 

Winchester College was liardly finished 
when Wykeham took up or resumed (No- 
vember 1394) the rebuilding of the old Nor- 
man nave of his cathedral, the whole cost of 
which ho undertook to defray. According 
to one of Ilia biographers, the work was ‘ liap- 
pily finished’ before his death (Mobeulv, 
p. 334). Hut from Wykeliam’s will it ap- 
pears that a year before his diiat h 1 he upper 
portions of the nave had not yet been 
touched, and the vaulting contains the arms 
of Heaufort and Waynflete as well as those 
of Wykeham (Low'th, App, p, xxxiv ; Pro- 
ceedirigs of Archceoloyical Institute ^ 1845, 
p. 58). 

During the troublous times of Richard II’s 
miuority Wykeham held no office of state, 
but his experience and character usually 
secured his inclusion in the committees of 
the lords with whom the commons demanded 
conference, and in the various commissions 
for the reform of the royal , household. In 
1383 he successfully resisted the claim of 


the Percys and other border lords to public 
money ibr services to which th(3y were 
bound by the tenure of their lands (Wal- 
STXGHAM, ii. 108). The Duke of Gloucester 
I placed him on the commission of regency in 
i 1386, but lie took no active part in the 
‘ proceed ings which earned some of his col- 
leagues th(i lasting Jiatred of the young king ; 
and when Richard in 1389 reclaimed his 
liberty of action, it was Wykeham whom ho 
chose for his chancellor. Accepting the seals 
with extreme reluctance, lie did his best to 
confirm (he liasty king in his resolutions of 
better governinent, ev*.‘n at tlie risk of his 
displeasure (ib, ii, 181 ; 0;y7. Priry Council ^ 
i. 12 ; Hot. Part. iii. 257). He and his col- 
leagues insisted on protecting themselves 
against any future pursuit for complicity 
with the king in setting aside tlie govern- 
ment established in the Merciless parlia- 
ment by temporarily resigning tlnur offices 
in 1390, and seiruring as private individuals 
])arliamentary endorsemcuit of what they had 
done {ib. iii. 258). After seeing the new 
regime well under way, Wykeliam laid 
down his office on 27 Sept. 1391 {Fwflera, 

vii. 707). llti WYis now sixty-seven years of 
age, and was probably glad to obtain releaso 
from responsibilities that w'ero not of his 
own seeking. 

For the rest of liis life Wykeham kept 
aloof from politics. He was present in tlio 
September parliament of 1397, in wdiich Ri- 
chard avenged himself for the Merciless par- 
liament ; ]>ut, doubtless finding tlie king's 
measures very little to Iiis taste, excused 
himself from x>tirsoiiHl attendance at the ad- 
journed session at Shrewsbury {llegister^ ii. 
177). II is share in the commission of 1886 
w^as not brouglit up against him, but Richard 
ext nict ed from him a loan of 1,0007. 

viii, 9). lie attended tlu; first ])arliarnent of 
Henry IV and the grent council of February 
1100, but this was his last appearance in 
public affiiirs. His excellent health at last 
broke downi. From May 1401 Thomas Merko 
[q. V.] and others ordained for him, and ho-- 
spent the remaining two years of his life in 
retirement at South Waltham. In January 
1403 he availed himself of a papal permission,, 
obtained twelve years before (22 July 1391), 
to appoint twY> coadjutors without asking 
the consent of the archbishop of Canterhurjr 
or the cliapt(;r of Winchester {liegister^ ii. 
543). Six months later he signed his will, in 
which he gave instructions for his burial in 
the chapel on the south side of the nav^; 
this he had recently erected over the alWir- 
of the Virgin, at which he had daily paid hia 
devotions during his early days in Winbhester 
(Lowth, App. p. xxxiii ; Mobbrly, pg* 816, 
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3.V)\ iShortIv befoi*e bis doath hv on- the bUbopric, foci at least twenty-four poor 
(lowed (U) Auj^. i lOl) a chantry in this People tnery day (hiring his long «>piscopaf^ 

chapel for the souls of his mronts and others and kept open house to rich and poor (t//.) 
l^Low ni, App. p.xxix). lie had already pro- At his own cost ho repaired bad roads and 
xidod for hia heir, liis sister’s grandson, ruinous eh urclu^s, and ho increased the de- 
Thoinas Perot, who had taken the name of mesne of the bishopric by estates yielding a 
d\y]a‘hani, settling on him estates Mortli ^ rental of two hundred inarJcs a year (fA p, 
six linmlrod marks a year (//>. p. lie j 310). Jn religions matters he was conserva- 

left legaeii*s to other kinsmen, to tlie monks . live. A clerical minister occupied a soine- 
of St. Switlum’s and the members of hia own I what ambiguous position in those days of 
foundations, It) niaiiv other monasteries and . contlict between church and state; but it 


churclioSf to the poor in various prisons, to 
bis executors, and to over 150 friends, olHcers, 
and servants, nmounting in the total to be- 
tween six and seven thousand pounds. Jlis 
crozier (figured in Lowtit, p. 1203) he be- 
qneatlied to New' Colh^ge, his bibh^ to AVin- 
chester. Tln^ personal bt^quests and those to 
tlie poor ho eharHct(*rist ically discharged be- | 
fore hisdeatli. ITis strength graduully faih‘d, ! 
but li(‘ was able to transact business until 1 
four days before his death, on *27 Se]>l. 1404. ! 
Over his remains, witliiu his chantry, w’ns ; 
erected a tomb of white marbh^, w'ith a j 
recumbent (‘iVigy and a Latin epitaph. Tlui ! 
chantry, exee])tr the statues lately n'stored, ‘ 
and his mominient remain untouched. They ' 
are figured iu lIuMvorks of Lowth and Long- 
man and (*lsewlu‘r(‘. lk‘si<les t Ik* elligy t here 
is a (!orb(dbust of Wykeham uuKhMeii yt^ars 
before his dtaitli in the inunimeiit-room <»f 
ANinchester College (Lv.acii , p. 50). 1 n hot h 
the face is 'round and full. 

ykelram Inid risen in lif* ns a man of 
alfiiirs, not as a scholar; and though Wy- 
clifleV growl nt the preferment of clerks 
^ wise in building castles or worldly doing,’ 
wdio could not well read their psalter, avTls 
no doubt an exaggeration ns far as llVkf.iiam 
w'as concerned, t he list of his hf)oks does not 
point to any superfluity of learning (Loavtii, 
App. p. xxxvii). Hut, ns a coiiteuiporary 
observed, * quod minus liabuit litternt urn*, 
laudahili compensavit liberalitate’ (. f/o/. 
Ilonrivi IV ^p. 391), a liberality wdiich, Iiow- 
ever conventional on the wlioh‘ in motive 
— for ho was no innovator- was not only 
exceptional in its munificence, but sliow'ed a 
consciousness of some of tlie defects of the 
scliool training of Ids time, his mideavour to 
correct Avliich bore inorci fruit, than lie could 
have foreseen. That real goodness of heart 
underlay his g(?nerosity there is am])lc proof. 
Almost his first act as bishop had been to 
(‘xcuse his pnonu* manorial tenants customary 
payments to the amount, of 500/.; on three 
occasions he paid his tenants’ share of sub- 
sidies granted by parliament; in 1377 ho 
paid olf the dtdits of the priory of Selborne 
out of his own purse (MouKRLY, p. 317). 
He relieved old and impoverished officers of 


may safely bo assorted that ho was not 'the 
head of tlie nationalist party in the English 
church’ (AIojjl’Uly, p. 185). Entirely with- 
out sympathy xvitli the new ideas which 
were fermenting within the church, he joined 
ill the r(‘pre8sive measures against AV’j'clifte 
and his followH'vs ; but liis gentle and mode- 
rate temper indisposed him to severity, and 
it was lie wdio induced Archbishop Courte- 
nay to ])ardon C’liancellor Kyggo [q. v.] of 
Oxford in 138’J ( 7’b.sc/f‘«//Z/;ivraArM/n,p.308). 
The same (juiililies made him a more useful 
advkser to iHchnrd II wdien he emancipated 
liimsclf from the yoke of llio lords-appellant 
than many a more gifted statesman. 

Wykeham did not escape detraction cither 
in his ow'ii or later times. The inaccurate 
uiul mulic’ious notes of his life supplied to 
Leland iv. 101, vii. p. ix) by that 

unworthy Wykehamist Dr. John London 
v.l were olfectiuilly exposed by Lowtii 
(p. 2>7), along with the ei^ually maB:ious 
attacks of W'illiam Hohun in his ^ English 
J.iawyer’( 1 73:2) and his comments on Nicholas 
Ihicon’s ‘ Historical and l\)Htical Discourse 
of tlu‘ J^aws and Croverninent of England’ 
(1739). 

[Tvro briof biograpiiics of Wykeham, written 
i shortly aftor his death, are preserved at Win- 
chester (k)llcg(i. The earlier and briefer of tlio 
! two is asevihfd by Lowtii Avitli much probability 
; to Dr. Thomas Aylward, one of the bishop's 
I executors. The her, which is the fuller and 
: more valuable, hours the title Dibcllus sou Trac- 
! tatus (1o prosapia, vita, et goslis venembilis 
! patris ct doniini, domini Willolnii do Wykeham, 
and is dated 1421. The name of the author, a 
follow of one of AVykeharn’s colleges, was given 
by Martyn as Ileresius, by xvhich Lowth sup- 
posed Kol)ort Ileote, fellow of Winchester Col- 
i lego (1422), to be meant. Both the above are 
I printed in the appendix to Mobcrly’s Life.^ The 
Brevis Chronica do ortu, vita, ot gestis nobilihus 
roverondi ilomini Willclmi de Wykeham, printed 
(from a manuscript at Now College) in Anglia 
Sacra, is a mere excerpt from the Libellus. 
Wharton erroneously ascribed it to Dr. Thomas 
Cliaundler, warden of New College, who made 
it his cliiof authority for his Collocutiones do 
laudahili vita et nioribus et (jhristiana perfee- 
tione Willolmi de Wykeham, written in 1462, 
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and contained in the same manuscript volume. 
Aylward's and Heete’s lives were used hy Dr. 
Thomas Martyn (rl, 1597 ?) [q. v.] for his rather 
untrustworthy Historica Deseriptio eornplectens 
vitam ac res gestas beatissimi viri (lulielini 
Wicami, London, 1597, privately reprinted at 
Oxford in 1690 by Dr. Nicholas, warden of 
New College. It was entirely superseded by 
the Life of Wykeham by Dr. liobert Lowth, 
afterwards bishop of London, first published in 
1758, and quoted above in the third edition 
(1777)i an admirable piece of work for its date, 
with a valuable appendix of documents. The 
results of subsequent investigations are to bo 
found in the full and «acciirate biography by 

G. H. Moberly (2nd edit. 1893). Sketches of 
the life of Wykeham are contained in Mackenzie 
Walcott’s Wykeham and his Colleges, 1853, and 

H. C. Adams’s Wykelianiica, 1878. An account 

of Wykeham’s controversy with the masters of 
St. Cross’s Hospital occurs in a manuscript at I 
New College. His Jlegistcr has boon printed in j 
two volumes (ed.T. F. Kirby, 1897, 1899) by the j 
Hampshire Itecord Society. The early history of | 
his foundations is dealt with in Canon Walcott’s ! 
work mentioned above, Kirby Annals of Win- i 
Chester College (1892), A. F. Loach's History ; 
of Winchester College (1890), Doan Kitchin in | 
Winchester College, 1393-1893 (od. A. K. Cook), ' 
Mr. liashdall’s article on New College in (Mark’s 
Colleges of Oxford (1891), and from tlie arclii- 
toctural side in Proceedings of tho Archfcologieal 
Institute, 1845. The general authorities arc 
llotuli ParliameiiLonim ; Abbreviatio Rotuloruin 
Origipalium ; Calendar of Patent Rolls of Ri- 
chard%^, vols, i-ii. (1377-85) ; Rymer’s Fondora, 
original edit. ; Proceedings and Ordinances of 
the Privy Council, cd. Nicolas; Clironicon 
Anglioe, Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana, An- 
nales Ileiirici IV (with Trokclowo), and Fas- 
ciculi Zizanioruin, in the Rolls Series ; Frois- 
sart’s Chronicle, ed. Luce ; Lelarid’s Itinerary, 
ed. lloarne, 1768; Rashdall’s Universities of 
Europe.] J. 

WYKEHAM, or more correctly WICK- 
HAM, WILLIAM (lo39-15Jh5), succes- 
sively bishop of Lincpla and Winchester, 
born in 1539, claimed descent from AVilliam 
of Wykeham [cn v.], bishop of Winchester, 
but was a member of a ditlerent family. lie 
was tho son of John Wickham of the manor- 
house of Ilonylands or Pentriches in En- 
field, Middlesex, hy his wife Barbara, only 
daughter and heiress of William Parker of 
Norton Lees in Derbyshire, and of Luton in 
Bedfordshire. He was educated at Eton, 
and was admitted a scholar at King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on 18 Sept. 1556, and a 
fellow on 19 Sept. 1559. Tie proceeded 
B.A. in 1560-1, commenced M.A. in 1564, 
and graduated B.D. in 1669. He took priest’s 
orders before the beginning of 1566, and on 
20 June 1508 was admitted a fellow of 
Eton, resigning his fellowship at King’s 


College soon afterwards. About 1570 he 
was vice-provost of Eton (kdlege under 
William Day (1529-1590) [q. v.], and dur- 
ing the absence of the master sometimes 
took part in the teaching. Among tliose 
who came under his care was Sir John 
Ilarington [q. v.], who styles him * a very 
mild and good-natured man,’ and speaks 
gratefully of his ‘ fatherly care.’ 

On 11 Aug. 1570 Wickham became pre- 
btmdary of the fourth stall at Westminster, 
and by patent dated 22 .Tune 1571 he was 
appointed a canon of Windsor. lie was 
nominated a royal chaplain before 26 April 
1574, wlien lie was recommended by I5d- 
mund Grindal [q, v.], archbishop of York, 
for the jiiastership of the Savoy Hospital 
(Grtndal, llomainff^ l^arkor Soc. p, 349). 
On 23 July 1574 he was collated to the 
archdeaconry of Surrey, which ho resigned 
early in 1580. On 30 May 1577 he was 
elected dean of l^incoln, and on 7 Sept, was 
installed in the prebend of St, Botolph in 
that church. On 2 Sept. 1579 ho was col- 
lated to tli(i probend of J'A*cleshall in the 
cathedral church of Lichfield. 

On 20 Nov. 1584 he was elected to the 
see of Lincoln in succ(‘S8ion to Thomas 
Cooper (1517.^-1591) [q. v.], who had be<»Ti 
translated to Winchester. "lie was conse- 
crated ut Lamheth on 6 Dec. During his 
episcopate ho was active in the duties of his 
see, and was frequently placed on royal com- 
missions for dr3termining local disputes. 1 le 
preached at the funeral of Mary Stuart at 
Peterborough on 2 Aug. 1587, and expressed 
a charitable liope for her salvation. For 
this he was assailed by IMartin Mar})relato, 
wJio taunted him with having suggested that 
his lioarcrs might meet ‘ an unrepcuiUuit 
papist’ in heaven (cf. Nichols, Prey of 
Queen Elizabeth, 1823, ii. 510, 512-13). 

On 7 Jan. 1594-5 \Vickham was elected 
to the see of Winchester, in succession to 
Thomas Cooper, and reetnved the l(‘mpo- 
ralities on 14 March. On 10 Jan., imme- 
diately after his election, he wrote to 
Burghley, who had been the chief instru- 
ment of Ills })referment, ])rotesting against 
the custom ol requiring the bishop to grant 
leases of church lands to court nominees on 
terms disadvantageous to the see (Strype, 
Amialfi,1^2i, iv. 286-7, original in Lans-- 
dotvne MS, 78, art . 10). He had the courage 
to protest in a similar strain against the 
imjioverishment of the English sees, when 
preaching before the queen herself, and found 
fiis admonitions well received. Ho died at 
Winchester House in Southwark, before he 
Iiad removed to AVinchester, on 11 June 
1595, and was buried on 13 June at St. 
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3JarV' bveries (now St. Saviour’s), South- 
wark, lie married Antonine, dauj^hter of I 
William Barhnv (rl, 15(>8) [q. v.], bishop of | 
Chichester. She died on Ascension day 
3598, and Avas buried at Alconbiiry in Hunt- j 
iugdonsliire. By lier he left tlin'e sons - 
Henry (</. 1(54 1 ), archdeacon of York ; Tho- , 
mas, and Barlow (rj, 1(317) — anil four 
daughters. William Wickham [q. v.J was 
descended from his eldest son, TIenry. A 
good portrait of the bishop in his robes is at ! 
Binsted W'yclc in Hampshire, in the posses- I 
slon of Mrs. W’iidvham. 

Several writings by Wickham are extant. 
Tie was the author of ‘ An Interpretation of 
a Statute of Balliol Colh'ge, Oxford,’ written 
about 17)8 I, which is printed inthe ‘Statutes 
of Balliol College ’ (ed. l87)t, ]). and of 
an ‘ Interprc'tat ion of some Doubts in tho 
Statutes of King’s (’ollegc*,’ dati'd 19 Xov. 
17)91, and printed in the CSratutcs of King’s 
and hhon C ’oil egos ’ (ed. iSoO, p]>. 1*70 -7)), | 
hy James I ley wood and Thomas Wright. : 
(1810“ 1877) [q. V.’] Sonu' verses by Wiek- j 
liam are preiixed to n ‘ Discourse uppoii 
usurye,’ ])iiblish(Ml iu 17)7J, by Thomas \Vil- 
son (17)27) !**- 17)81 ) [(j. v.J, and some others 
are confaiiu'd in the university colle(;ti«)n on 
the rehabilitation of Martin Bucer (q.v. j and 
Paul l^^igiiis fq. v.J in 17)(;(). An original i 
letter dated 1(5 May ]7)<)2 from \\4ckliam to ; 
his wife’s hrother-in-hiw, Tobie Matthew 
[q. V.] (afterwards archbishop of ^’ork ), is 
])reserved at the British Mustoim (.Ir/f/i/. 

4274, f, 78), and a number of others 
addressinl to liurghh'v are also in the mu- 
seum in the Bansdowne maniiscrii)ts. 

[Cooper’s Athenae Caiitahr. ii. lt^O-1, 547; 
Cftssan’s Dives of lh« Ijishops of \V iiieliestcr, 
1827, ii. 40 -o8; Hurke’s Lauded (lentry. s.v. 
‘Wiekhauj;’ Lc Neve’s Fasti Kccles. Analicjiu. 
od. Hardy; Tanners Hiblioth. Brit.; Wood’s 
Atherr.o Oxon. od. Bliss, ii. 8152; Harwood’s 
Alumni Kton. 1707, p. 60 ; (lent. Mag, 1709, i. 
IfO, 117, 28.'3-() ; AVood’s 1 'asl i Oxon. ed. Bliss, 

i. 453; Cal. Slate Pa})ers, Dorn. 1581 97 
(several letters indexed under Wickham have 
reforeneeto his successor, AVilliam Day [(j.v.J); 
Acts of the Privy (donneil of Enirland, eil. 
Dasent, 1580-89; (Joilwin, Do Prfcsulibus, 
1615, pp. 260, «T11 ; Ilarington’s Niigfo Antiqnte, 
1804, ii. 92-4; (Collect. Top. et Gen. 1836, iii. 
369, 372-3 ; Eagle and A'oiinge’s Ca.ses relating 
to Tithes, 1826, i. 100 ; Iniller’s Worlliics, 1811, 

ii. 40-1; Hackett’s Epitaphs, 1757, i. 104; 
AHsitatioii of Tlunliugdonsljiro (Camden Soo.), 
p. 46 ; Manning and Bray’s Hist, of Surrey, 
vol. i. pp. Ixxjcv- vi, vol. iii. pp. 576, 577 ; Anti- 
inartinus, 1580, pp. 51-3; Hay any Work for 
Cooper, ed. 1845, pp. 24, 73; Marprelate’s 
Epistle, ed. 1812, pp. 6, 64 ; Marpr*ehito’s Ej»i- 
tome, ed. 1843, p. 1 ; Nichols’s Progresses of 


(4neen l^liziibeth, iii. 416 ; Bymer’s Foedora, xvi, 
269, 274 ; Strypo’s Annals, 1824* ii. ii. )189, ni. 
i. 284, ii. 415, 416, iv. 172-3; Strype’s Life of 
AVhitgift, 1822, i. 337, 409, ii. 218 ; Stow’s Sur^ 
vey of London, od. 8trypo, 1720, bk. iv. p. 12, 
bk. V. p. 440; Fuller’s Church History of Great 
Britain, 165.'), bk. ix. p. 181 ; Lysons’s Environs 
of Lonilon, 1795, ii. 329 ; Gunton’s of ths 
Church of J'eterhiirgh, 1686, pp. 78, 79 ; Willis’s 
8urv3y of Cathedrals, 1742, ii. 440, iii. 67’, 78, 
15J.J E. I. C. 

WYKES, THOMAS m: (J, 1258-1293), 
chronicler, took tlic habit of a canon regular 
at Osney Abbi'y, lu'ar Oxford, on 14 April 
1282 (\Vyki:s, an. 1282). He mentions in 
liis chronicle various namesakes and pro- 
bable kin‘<folk, including Hobert de Wykes 
(//. 124(5), Edith de Wyko (r7. 12(>0),‘'and 
John lie W'ykes, who in I28e‘3 took a ‘ votum 
profeid ionis ’ (75. ]»]>. 9(>, 230, 295). TIio 
name is a fairly common one, both as a per- 
sonal and a place name, so that it is highly 
unsafe to identify him witli other bearers of 
the same name, siudi as Thomas do Wyke, 
priest, who ])efore 1249 wished to become a 
Franciscan friar ( Fmrwiseana^ 
]). 3.50). The nearest place to Oxford called 
AA'yke seems to be W’yke Hurnon, near Stony 
Stratfonl. W'vkivs’s pfu’sonal memory went 
back to 1258,81) t hat he was no longer a young 
man when he took th(‘ canoids habit. Ac- 
(‘ording to IJcnry JDchards Luard [q. v.], 
Wyke’s editor, h(‘ b(‘caine in 1285 tho opicial 
cliroiiichu’ of Usnev, having previously coin- 
])osed history on Ids own account, and that 
he continued writing until 1293, wlien the 
tonii of oTie of the clironicles with which his 
name is associated changes. 

A ])oom praising the young Edward I, 
])rinted in T. Wriglil’s ‘ Political Songs,’ pp. 
128 -32 ((A'unden Soc. ), from a thirteen th- 
I century (/ottonian manuscript (Vespasian B, 
j xiii. f. 130), is described as * V’ersus secundum 

' wardo Anglim rege.’ It is based clearly, 
as Dr. Liebcrmanii has pointed out, on the 
clironiclo which, since the days of Leland, 
lias bt^en assigned to Thomas de Wykes, and 
wliich contains the notices of the Wykes 
family and of no otliuer private individuals. 
It may therefore bo looked upon as fairly 
probable that Wykes was the author of it. 
I’lie chronicle in question is contained in 
only one manuscript, viz. Cottonian MH. Titus 
A. 1 I. It was first printed by Thomas Gale 
[(j. v.J in his ‘ llistorim Anglicano) Scriptores 
Quinque,’ ii. 21-118 (Oxford, 1687), with a 
continuation on pp. 118-28 that goes down 
to 1.304. Tt was better edited by Luard 
in ‘ Annalos Mouastici,’ iv. 1-319 (Rolls 
Series, 1869). A recognised Osney chro- 
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nicle (Cottoij. MS. Tit. A. 0) has been 
printed by Luard side by side with it, and 
clearly stands in a close relation to it. 
From it Gale derived his continuation of the 
Titus manuscript after 1289, and Anthony 
Wood, who largely used its local references, 
quotes it as ‘ the Chronicle of Wykes ’ 
t/mi\ O.rfordj pp. 95 tS:c.) J^unrd lias defined 
the relationship of the two works. In its 
earlier part (1066-1258) the chronicle of 
Wykes is very similar to that of Osney, 
though generally, hut not invariably, it is 
more diffuse and full. In 1258, iKjwevor, 
Wykes’s narrative becomes sulistantially dis- ; 
tinct, and at the same time extremely vain- | 
able. After 1278 the clironicles become ; 
almost identical; but from 1280 to 1284 they j 
differ, though ‘ Wykes’ is now th(3 least use- I 
ful, and substantially an abridgnuint of tlie j 
other. They are again identical between 
1285 and 1289, in wliicli latter year Wyluis j 
stops, though Luard thinks that he sees 
Wykes’s hand in the part of the Osney . 
chronicle down to 1295. I 

The part of A\'ykes which has most real j 
value is from 1258 to 1288. For these j 
thirty years it is of almost uni(|ue imjKirt- 
auce. W^iile all the other chroniclers of the 
barons’ wars are, including the ()su(>y an- 
nalist, partisans of M out fort, AVykes is a de- 
cided royalist. lie is,howev(‘r, a progressive . 
royalist, who criticises freely, uikI some- j 
wb^ despises the weakness of Henry III, ! 
while greatly reverencing tlui royal office. 
His heroes arc llichard of Cornwall -wliose 
removal to Germany took away t cliief clieck 

on the king, and perhaps led to the civil 
’war — and, above all, Jvlward, who gave, his ■ 
Lither an intelligible and popular policy, and ] 
was strong enough to carry it through with i 
success. Wykes dislikes the forelgiuirs, tliough ' 
he has a good word for William of Valence 
[q. V.], but a strong hatx’ed for Peter of Aigue- 
blanclie [q, v.] lie is more than an annalist, 
writing vigorously if diffusely and rather 
floridly, and showing a good sense of per- 
spective and more eye to a continuous and 
interesting narrative than most of his con- 
temporaries, ^ 

[Luard’s preface to Annales Monastici, vol. iv. 
pp. i~xxxv, discusses* all the problems connected 
with Wykos’s Chronicle. Sop also Hardy’s De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Manuscript Materials of 
British History (iii. 228), and, above all, Pauli’s 
preface to the extracts from Wykes in Monii- 
menta Germanife, SS. (xxviii. 484-G), which gives 
the result of the investigations of Dr. Lieber- 
mann.] , T. F. T. 

WYLD, JAMES (1812-1887), geo- 
grapher, was born in 1812. 

His father, James Wyim (1790-1836), 


gedgj'aphcr royal, w^as for fourteen ;ffears in 
the quartermaster-gencrars office. Ho in- 
troduced the art of lithography into Eng- 
land, and first applied it to the preparation of 
the plans of act ions fought in the Peninsula, 
which it was his duty to supply. lie became 
; one of the foremost geographers in Europ<‘, 
and his maps, founded upon researches in 
the hydrographical and military archives 
of various countri(3s, were remarkable for 
their number and exctdlenee. Among them 
may be mentioned a ‘Scripture Atlas,’ 
Thompson’s ‘ Edinburgh Atlas,’ and ‘ A 
New JNIap of the World, exhibiting at one 
A'iew the Extent, Htdigioii, Po])ulatiou, and 
Degrees of Civilisation of each Country 
with numerous illust rativ^e Notes,’ 1815, 
4to. 11 ti also arranged for publication thO' 
‘ Travels of Mungo Park,’ and compiled maps 
both for that work and for those ot Giovanni 
Ihiptista Helzoni [ q. v.], I lie Egyptian ex-y 
plon*r. He was a nnunbin* of many Euro-^ 
])ean, American, and Asiatic societies. The 
title of geograjilier royal lie inherited from 
his ancestors, and transmitted it to his sou. 
He died from o\ erwork on 14 Oct. 1836. 

The younger Jaimes \\^yld w'as educated 
for the army at, Woolwicli, but soon decideil 
to continue liis fatlier’s pursuits. lie ac- 
quired the map busin»‘ss of Kaden, and in 
1830 joined the Loyal Geograidiical Society. 
In 1851 ho had establishments in Charing 
(.’rossEust, t lui Royal J'"xcliangti,andat 1 1 and 
1 2 Charing Cross. The last became t he resort 
of public men, whom lie ke])t supplied w^ith 
maps of tlioso countrii^s whoso afiairs oc- 
cupied the attention of the moment, wdtli 
full statistical didails ajipi'uded. Among 
these the chief w ere a mu]) of Afghanistan, 
with a ])ainphlet containing geognqdiical 
notes and tlie routes of troops, at the time 
of the first Afghan w’ar ; ‘ A Map of tlui 
Gold Regions of California, with Geogra- 
phical and Mineralogical Not tvs/ in 1849; 
‘Notes on the Distribution of Gold thro ugh- 
I out the World, wdth a Gazetteer of the 
; Gold Diggings of Australia ’ (3rd ed. 1853) ; 
maps of the Ottoman empire and Black fSea 
with gtjographical and hydrograpliical notes, 
and of Sebastopol at tlu; time of the 
Crimean war; and ‘A Map of Central Asia 
and Afghanistan ’ in 1878. Wyld’s ‘ Popu- 
lar Atlas,’ which still holds its ground, was 
a reproductioii in lithography of the large 
maps ho issued in cheap monthly numbers. 
Ilia ‘ Atlas of Hatties ’ was a reproduction 
of Hir Thomas Mitoheirs ‘ Survey of Penin- 
sular Battles.’ The ‘AVellington Atla^,' 
founded on this and other materials, contains 
in itstextanany additions to and corrections 
of Napier. 
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His ]|reatest geographical achievement 
was ‘ Wy Id’s Great Globe/ which was ex- 
hibited in Leicester Square between I80I 
and 1862. The globe, sixty feet high, lighted 
with gas and approached by galleries, was 
about forty feet in diameter, and far the 
largest hitherto constructed. Upon its in- 
terior side were delineated the pliysicul fea- 
tures of the earth, the horizontal surface being 
on the scale of an inch to ten miles, and 
mountains, sliownby mechanical devices, on 
thrice that scale. The, concave surface Avas 
made of some six thousand casts taken in 
plaster of Laris, three feet square and an 
incli thick, screwed to beams and joined 
togetlier, and al‘t('r\var<ls paint*'d over. The 
top of (lie globe outside Avas paint(‘d Avitli 
stars. It Avas surrounded by a large circa- | 
lar building, approached by four loggias 
opening into each side of the square. Tiie 
Avails of the circular passagt‘s Avere hung ' 
%vitli the finest maj^s, and atlases, globes, I 
and geographical works were displayed ujxui 
tables. ! 

The great railAvay mania of lSf‘i(L7 Avas ; 
of some service to Wyld, avIio supjdicai 
prospectus, maps, and plans for parliamen- 
tary deposit. Jhit when, tAV(D ytairs later, ' 
the collapse came be was h‘ft with lieavy 
claims against unsuccessful com])anies, an<l ; 
he atid other cnalitovs Avere unable to ob- 1 
tain favourable decisions from the courts 
(see A Co/isiflrrr/1iou (tf the JiuJ (pm ni af the 
C<mrf of Kvrhefjifrr, by a Larrister of the 
Middle l’(uni)le, 

AVyld’s interests were not enntined to 
gcogra])hy. Jle represented Hodniin iu ])ar- 
liament as a libtu’al from 1S47 to I8o2, and 
again from 1807 to 1888, leaving in the iiu*a!i- 
tinie unsuccessfully conti'sted h^usbury. Ho 
Avas instrumental in jaissing the mines’ as- 
sessnuuit bill, and introduc(‘d the first county ; 
financial boards bill. He Avas an active su])- ] 
porter of A'ote by ballot. As a govfu-nor of 
the city and guilds institute' and as master 
of the (/lot Ii workers’ Company, lui took a 
leading part in the promotion of technical 
education; and the cities of Manclieslen*, 
Li*(*ds, and Bristol are, largely indebted to 
Jiini for their toclinical schools. He had a 
wide reputation as a man of science, and 
possessed no fewer than seventeen Knropeau 
rders, including the Lt'gion of Honour, and 
a gold medal for scientific merit from the 
King of Jb’ussia. 

Wyld died at his liouse in Soufh Ken- 
sington on 1 7 April 1887. Ho left a daughter 
and a son, INlr. James John Cooper Wyld, a 
barrister of the Inner Temple. 

jOfiit. Mag. 183G, ii. 050; Diot.wf Living 
Authurs, 1810; 19 April 1887; Atlie- 


iiwum, 1 1 Juue 1 887, by C. H. ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; 
Imster s Alumni Oxon. and Men at the Bar. 
For lists of maps and charts see Cat, of the 
Map Boom of the Boy. Oeogr. Soc. 1882. where 
there are sixty-firo entries under J. Wyld; see 
t also ‘The Great Glol)0 itself,* an art. in Cham- 
i bers’s Journal (18/)1), copied in Littell’s Living 
Ago (Boston, INlass.), October 1851 ; Journal of 
the Boy. Geogr. 80c. vol, xxi. p. Ixix.; Notes 
and Queries, 1st ser. A'. 488.] (I, Lk G. N. 

WYLDE, llJlNTiY (1822-1 890), Gresham 
proft'ssor of music, son of Henry Wylde, 
was born at Bnshey, Hertfordshire, on 22 May 
1822. At the age of thirteen he became 
organist of Wliitchnrch, near Edgware, and 
three years later a pianoforte pupil of 
M oselieles. From October 1 813 to December 
18 16 lie Avas a student at the Boyal Academy 
of Music, of Avhicli institution ho snbse- 
quenlly became a professor of harmony. 
Wyldi^ was organist of Eaton Chapel and 
81. .Anne’s, Aldersgate Street (now de- 
molished). In IHol he accumulated tho 
degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Music at 
tlie uniAorsity of Cambridge, in 1852 lie 
Avas one of tlie founders of the noAV defunct 
Xew l*hilliavmoni(5 Society, whose concerts 
he, in co-operation Avith Hector Berlioz, 
Lindpainter, and Spobr, conducted for three 
seasons; in I808 Wylde assumed the entii’e 
res]»ousibility of the undertaking until 1879, 
Avhcii lie retin.'d in fuA'our of Mr. AVilhelin 
Ganz. 

Wylde founded in 1801 the London 
Academy of Music, a private teaching insti- 
tution Avliudi still t'xists. Its locale Avas 
lirst at St. James’s Hall, but in 1867 it Avas 
removed to a building in Langham Place 
erected by Wylde, and named by Iwm St. 
George’s Hall. In 1863, on the death of 
lidward Taylor [([. v.J, AVylde aa^us appointed'^ 
Grosliam professor of music. This post he 
held till bis dentil, Avhich took place at 
76 Mortimer Street, llegent Street, on 
13 Murcli 1800. Ife Avas buried iu Kensal 
Green cometeiy. 

Wylde composed a few pianoforte pieces 
and songs, and wrote a setting of * Paradise 
Lost *' (1850) and a cantata, ‘Prayer and 
1 ‘raise ’ (1850). His musico-literary produc- 
tions include ; ‘ Harmony and the Science of 
Music ’ (1866 and 1872) ; ‘ Music in its Art 
Mysteries’ (1867); ‘Modern Counterpoint 
in Major Keys' (1873); ‘Occult Principles 
of Music’ (1881); ‘Music as an Educator ’ 
(1882) ; and ‘ Evolution of the Beautiful in 
Music ’ (1888). 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music and Musicians, iv, 
492, ii. 452; BroAvn and Stratton’s British 
Musical Biography ; Musical Times, April 1890 ; 
Brit. Mus. Ciit.l F. G. E. 
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WYLDE, JOHN (1590-1609), chief 
baron of tbe exchequer. [See Wilde.] 

WYLDE, KOBERT(10()9-.l 679), puritan 
divine and poet. [See Wild.] 

WYLIE, ALEXANDER (1815-1887), 
missionary and Chinese scholar, born in 
London on 0 April 1815, was the youngest 
son of an oil and colour merchant in Drury 
Imne. His father came from Scotland about 
1791. When a year old Alexander was 
sent to Scotland and placed under tbo care 
of a relative who lived on the Grampians. 
He was educated in the grammar scliool at 
Drumlithie in Kincardineshire, and after his 
return to London in a school at Chelsea. | 
(‘)n leaving school ho was apprenticed to a | 
cabinet-maker. j 

Having picked up at a bookstall a copy of ! 
Joseph Ileiiri de Pr6mare’s ^Notitia Lingme 
Sinicin,' he learned sufHcient Latin to read 
it, and its ^lerusal led him to study the 
Chinese lanp^uage. IVjcuring from the 
British and horeign Bible Socicity a copy of 
the New Testament in Chinese, lie began to 
read it, compiling a dictionary of symbols 
as he proceeded. Wlien James Legge returned 
to England in J8IG he required a .sujxirin- 
teudont for the London Missionary Society’s 
printing establishment at- Shanghai. Wylie 
visited Legge, who found with surprise that 
he had so far mastered Chinese Avithout 


have excited tbe admiration of the Chineae 
as well as of Europeans. He made frequent 
expeditions with other missionaries into the 
interior of the country, and more than once 
encountered grave perils. In 1858 he ac- 
companied Lord lillgiii in his expedition up 
the Yang-tsze as a temporary agent of the 
Bible Society. lie left Shanghai for Eng- 
land in 1860, and, returning in 1863 ns a 
permanent agent of the society, travelled 
through St. Petersburg and Siberia to Pe- 
king. He continued in charge of the agency 
until 1877. In 1868 he accoinpanicd GrifHtli 
John, the Wesleyan missionary, on a jour- 
ney of two thousand live hundred miles, pro- 
ceeding up the Yang-tsze to the capital of 
Sze-ehuan, thence to the source of the Han, 
and then to Hankow and Shanghai. In this 
tour he visit t‘d many places iiitherto un- 
known to JOuropouns. 

Ill ten years he dispersed among the peo- 

i )le over a million copies of portions of the' 
libl(L In 1877, owing to the failure of his 
eyesight from incessant proof-reading, he 
returned to England. In 1878 he was pre- 
sent at file fourth congress of orientalists 
held at l"lorenc(?, and read a pa]»er on tho 
Corea, lie died at J8 Christ cliurcli Road, 
Hampstead, on (5 Feb. 1887, and was buried 
on 10 Feb. in his father's grave at llighgato 
cemetery, lii 1818 Wylie married Mary 
Hanson, avIio had been for seven years a 


nssisiance as to be able to read the gos])els 
Avith tolerable accuracy. The Jjondon xMis- 
sioiiary Society engaged him and sent liiin 
to the olHces of (Sir) Charles Ret'dfq. v.j for 
six mouths to study printing, while F^egge 
instructed him in Chinese. On 20 Aug. 1847 
ho arrived at Shanghai, his salary being 
paid by tlie Bible Society. 

While in charge of the printing press ho 
learned the French, German, Russian, xMaii- 
chu, and Mongol languages, besides acquiring j 
some knowledge of Greek, Uijiir, and Sans- ' 
lirit, Ilo was deeply read in the history, 
geography, religion, philosophy, arts, and 
sciences of Eastern Asia, and had a Avido 
acquaintance with Chinese literature, llis 
knowledge of Chinese mathematics was 
unique. Tu 1852 bo shoAved that William 
George Homer’s method for solving equa- 
tions of all orders, published in 1810, had 
been anticipated by the Chinese mathema- 
ticians of the fourteenth century, and in the 
same year an article of his in the ^ North 
China Herald/ dealing chiefly with Chinese 
arithmetic, was translated into German, and 
was the subject of two papers by Joseph 
Bertrand in the ‘ Journal des Savans,' »Some 
of the editions of the scriptures printed by 
him are fine specimens of typography, and 


inissiomiry among the Hottentots. She died 
in 1819, leaving a daughter aa^io survived 
him. 

Altliongh a protestant, Wylie Avas on good 
terms AA^itli many of the Jesuit and Ihnniiiicaii 
priest s in China, and the Grecdc archimandrite 
Avas his pMfsoTial friend. His translations 
and publications Avere of great service to 
Chinttso scholars, and lleiiri Cordier states 
tluit Wylie’s library Avas the foundation of 
bis ^Bibliotheca Sinica.’ 

Wylie was tlu) author or translator of the 
! following works in Cliinoso : 1. ‘Ad^ompen- 
dium of Arithmetic/ J853, 2 vols. 2. 
plementary Elements of Geometry,’ 1857, 

I consisting of books vii -xv. of ^ Euclid ’ in 
1 continuation of Matteo Ricci’s translation of 
books i~vi. ; the entire translation was re- 
published in 1865 by tbe viceroy, Tseng- 
iVAvo-fan. 3. ‘ A Popular Treatise on 
Mechanics/ Shanghai, 1858. 4. De Mor- 

gan’s * Elements of Algebra,’ Shanghai, 
1859. 5. Elias Loomis’s ‘Elements of 

Analytical Geometry and of tho Diflerential 
and Integral Calculus. ’ In eighteen books/ 
Shanghai, 1859. 5, Ilerschel’s ‘’Outlines 

of Astronomy,’ Rbangliai, 1859. 0. ‘ The 

Marino Steam Engine,’ by Thomas John 
Main [q.v.] and Thomas Brown, 1871,4 vols* 
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lie also edited translations of the j^ospels of 
St. Matthew and St. 3Iark in JNraiichii and 
Chinese in 1859. In Eii^lisli he published; 

1. ‘A Translation of the Ts’ing Wan kV 
Mung, a Chinese Granimar of th(‘ Man- 
chu Tartar Language/ Shanghai, 1855, 8vo. 

2. ‘ Notes on Chint‘So Literature,’ Shanghai, 
18l)7,8\ o; avaliiahle eontrihution toChim\s(‘ 
bibliography, containing notices of over two 
thousand treatises, lie wrote the article on 
the * Literature and Language of China’ iu 
the C\mericau Cyclopaalia’ (1871); con- 
tributed frtMjnt'nt ly to the ‘ Xortli-C’hiiia 
Jlerahl/ I lie ‘ Chint\so Recorder,’ and was a 
member of several societies for oriental re- 
searcli. A select ion of his writings with bio- 
gra])hical notices ami a portrait was printed 
at Shanghai in 1897, entitled ‘Chinese Re- 
M'arches })y Alexaiuhn' W'ylit*.' Wylie and 
his colleague, L(u*Khai*t, furnished Sir James 
Emerson Teiimnit witli th(‘ materials for the 
chaj)ter in his ‘(^(‘vlon’ (1859) tn'ating of 
tile knowleilge of the. island by the Chinese 
in the middle ages. Il<‘ was also service- 
able to Sir Henry Yiile Tq. v. ] in his »*diti<ni 
of * The lhM)k of Ser Marco Rolo,’ 1^71. 

[Chinese IJeseaivlios, 1897 ; Cordiers late 
ami Ijahcmrs of Alexamler Wyli*?. 1887; Journal 
of the Nortli (Jiina. Rram-h of the Royal .Asiatic 
Soc. 1868, p. 153; Robson’s (Irillitli John, 1888, 
p.Ol.J K. I. C. 

WYLIE, Sru JAMES (1708 1851), 
physician at the court <if lln<sia, was born 
at Ivincardine-on-h^ortli in 1 7Ch8. 1 1 is parents 
(William Wylie and .lanet Meikh'jolin) were 
in a humble position. He rec(‘lve(l the (h*gree 
of M.D. from King’s College., Aberdeen, on 
ti‘2 Dec. 1791. In 1790 he entered the. 
Itussian service as senior surgeon in llie 
]']let.sky regiment. He made a ri‘]>ul a t ion by 
a successful throat o])erat ion on Kutaisof, a 
favourite of tlie Tsar Paul. Eight yoiiTA 
later he was appointed pliysiciari to the im- 
perial court at St. Petersburg, and attiuided 
the Tsar Paul in liis travels to ^loscow and 
Kazan. In 1799 he becaim' surgeon-in- 
ordinary to the tsar and physician to the 
heir-apparent, the Craud-duke Alexander. 
AVhen Paul was murdered on March 
1801, Wylie embalmed tiu^ bod}’ and gave a 
certificate that the cause of death was 
apoplexy (.ToYNMvnxT;, i. 151). 

In 1800 Wylie Iiad tak(m a foremost part 
in founding the Mtidico-Cliirurgical Aca- 
dfuny at St. Petersburg. In 1804 he formed 
the status medicus of the Medical Academy 
of St. Petersburg and Moscow, of which lie 
was for thirty years the president. He was 
named inspector-general of the army board 
of health in 1800, and director of the medical 


department of tife ministry of war in 1812. 
Wylie was on 7 S*‘pt. 1812 at Borodino, 
where he is said to have performed two 
hundred operations on the held; he spent 
the night after the battle, as ho told Alison, 
in advance of the original Russian position, 
lie witnessed along with the tsar the scenes 
at Wiliia in November 1812. At Dresden 
in 1810 he amputated Moreau’s legs, which 
were shattered by a cannon-shot as he was 
talKi ig to the tsar. In 1814 he was at Paris, 
and met Alison tlien^. The same year he was 
a]>poinled physician-in-ordinary to the tsar 
A lexander i, whom lui had allonded through- 
out the recent campaign. AVylie accom- 
panied him to England in that year, and 
was knighted by the princo-vegent on Ascot 
Heath with the sword of the hetman, Count 
Platolf. On 2 July oi* the same year, at the 
s[)eeial request of the tsar, ho was created a 
baronet. He attended him at the congress 
of A'erona in 1822, and prescribed for biin 
wht‘u bitten by a .scorpion. AVylie was with 
Alexander during his tour in the Crimea in 
1825, which imm(‘diately pretsided his death. 
He rcfus!*d to follow the other physicians in 
declaring amputation of the Isar’s leg neces- 
sary, staking Jiis own ln*,ad on recovery, and 
drew up a careful re})ort of the causes of the 
tsar’s (ieaih. Dr. Robert Lee (1798 1877) 
Lq. v.J describes him as at this time inclined 
to accept tlie views of Hahnemann the 
honneopathist. 

Wylie continued to enjoy imperial con- 
iidence? iindt'r the luixt tsar, Nicholas, and at 
his death lield the olHce of privy councillor 
and the Russian orders of St. Wladiinir, St. 
Ah?xaiider Nc;wsky, and St. Anne, as well as 
the foreign decorat ions of the legion of honour, 
th<‘ red eagle of I'nissia, the crown of Wiir- 
temberg and the Leopold of Austria. He 
died at Si. Petersburg on 2 Marcli 1854. 
Having no children be left liis considerable 
wealth to the tsar, but a large sum invested 
in British funds during his stay in London 
in 1814 went, after some litigation, to his 
Scottish relatives. His frugal habits are 
<le.'<cribed by R. Lyall { Travels in Russia^ ii. 
UH). His work iu the improvement of the 
Russian lio.spital system is described in tlio 
‘ British and Foreign Medical Review ’(vol. 
i.) and in the ‘ Lancet’ of 7 Aug. 1897. A 
statue of AVylie was erected in 1859 in the 
Medico- Chirurgical Academy of St. Peters- 
burg, which Jie had helped to found in 1800, 
and II liospitttl attached to the military aca- 
demy at St. Petersburg has been recently 
built out of the funds left by Wylie to the 
tsar, and is named after him (Andkeevsky, 
Cyrlopmlia^ St. Petersburg, 1892. 

Wylie published: 1. ^On the American 
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Yellow Fever,’ St. Petersburg, 1805, 12mo 

g a Russian). 2. ‘Pharmacopoeia castrensis 
utlienica,’ 1808, 8vo ; Srd e lit. 1818; 4tli 
edit. 1840. 3. ‘Practical Observations on 

the Plague,’ Moscow, 1829, 8vo (in Rus- 
sian); 4. ‘ Rapport officiclaSa Majest6 Im- 
p^riale sur la valeur compar6e des ni6thodes 
th6rapeut iques appliqu^HJS dans les hdpitanx 
militaires et h Saint-Fetersbourg aux sujets 
atteints de la nialadie (‘pideniiquo dite le 
cholera morbus, avec dcs observations pra- 
tiques sur la nature du fl6au ot swv ce quo 
ron apprend par roiiverture dos cadavres,* 
St. Petersburg, 1831, 8vo. 5. ‘Description 
de rophthalmie qui a s6vi parmi lea troupes,’ 
St. Petersburg, 1835, 8 VO. 4. ‘M6tliodcdo 
gu^rison do la gale’ (‘Annalos de Tart de 
gu6rir,’ mai 1811). 

[Information kindly sup{)lied by li. A. Neil, 
esq., Pembroke College, Catnbridge ; Gent. M;»g. 
1854, i. 525 ; Lancet, 18 Mar<‘li 1 854 ; Brit. Mus. 
Oat.; Biographie Universollo, nouv. edit.; R. 
Leo's Last Days of Aloxaiidor J and First Days 
of Nicliolns, 1854 ; Joyncville's Life and Times 
of Alexander I ; Scluiitzlet’.s Secret History of 
Russia under Aloxamlcr und Nicliolas; Cata- 
logue of Surgoon-Goucrars Library, IJ.S.A.; The 
Russian Emperor and the Sailor’s Mother, by 
Agnes Bowie (Stirling, 1872).J G. Lk G. N. 

WYLIE, JAMES ATTKEN (1808-1890), ^ 
protestant writer, son of JarncfS ^^'ylic and | 
Ills wife, Margaret Forresst, was })orn at | 
Kiril^muir on 9 Aug. 1808. Uo 'was edu- * 
catod at the parish school, and for three j 
years was a student at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, completing his arts course by a ! 
session at St. Andrews under Thomas Chal- 
mers [q. v.l In 1827 ho entered the Original 
Secession Divinity Hall in Flditiburgh, and 
attended the classes of Tlionias M cCrlo (1772- 
1885) Lj. V.], the biographer of Knox. In 
1828 Wylie W’as one of eleven divinity 
students who, with twenty-one niinistm’s 
and seven probationers of the original se- 
cession synod, ‘ renewed the covenants ’ in 
Edinburgh. He wai^ licensed on 1 Dec. 
1829, and he was ordained at Dollar on 
20 April 1831. In 1846 he became sub- 
editor (under Hugh Miller [q. v.]) of the 
Edinburgh ‘ Witness,’ in wlncn eight hun- 
dred of the leading articles from 1840 to 
1864 were from his pen. In 1851 lie ob- 
tained the Evangelical Alliance prize of 100 
guineas for his work, ‘ The l^ipacy : its His- 
tory, Dogmas, Genius, and Prospects.’ In 
1852 he joined the Free Church ot Scotland, 
and became editor of the ‘ Free Church 
Record,’ a post which he held for eight 
years. In 1860 he received the degree of 
LL.I). from Aberdeen University. In 1857 
he secured a prize of 150/. for a competitive 


essay on ‘ The Gospel Ministry : the Duty 
and Privilege of supporting it.’ In 1860, 
on tlic foundation of the Protestant Institute, 
Wylie was appointed lecturer on popery, 
and this ai^pointmcnt he held for thirty 
years. On the occasion of his j’ubilee in 
1881 h(! w'as presented witli his portrait — 
now in tlie Protestant Institute — and a sum 
of 300/. In 1882, at the age of seventy -four, 
lie took a tour in Egypt and I’alestine. He 
died in Edinburgh on 1 May 1890, and his 
remains were interred in Newington ceme- 
tery. In 1842 Wylie married Euphemia 
Gray, who died in 1846. He was survived 
bv two daughters. 

W ylie devoted his life in every possible 
way to ‘tlui exposure of papal errors and 
the clear and fervid counter exposition of 
the jirinciplcs of the Reformation.’ 

Resides the works cited above, he 'vvas the 
author of: 1. ‘Tlie Modern .Tudea,’ Glasgow, 
1841, 12mo. 2. ‘Scenes from the Bible,’ 

Glasgow, [1844], 12mo. 3. ‘A .Tourney 

over the Region of L'nfiil filled Prophecy,’ 
I'klinburgh, 1845, 12mo, 4, ‘Ruins of Bible 
Lands,’ Jjondon, 1 845, J 2mo. 5. ‘ Pilgrimage 
from tlie Alps to ibeTibcu*,’ Edinburgh, 1855, 
8vo. 6. ‘ Wanderings and ^Musings in the 
Valleys of the Waldenses,’ London, 1858, 
8vo. 7. ‘ Tercentenary of the Scottish Re- 
formation,’ EdinburgTi, 1800, 8vo. 8. ‘ The 
Gnait Exodus,’ London, 1 803, 8vo. 9. ‘ Home 
and (Jivil Liberty,’ Falinburgh, 1864, 8vo. 
10. ‘ The Awakening of Italy and the Crisis 
of Rome,’ London, [1800], 8vo. 11. ‘The 
Seventh Vial,’ London, 18(58, 8vo. 12. ‘The 
Road to Rome, via Oxford,’ London, 1808, 
8vo. 13. ‘The Household Bible Dictionary,’ 
Glasgow, 1870, 2 vols. 8vo. 14. ‘The Im- 
p<»nding (.h*isis of the Church and tlie World,’ 
London, 1871, 8vo. 15. ‘ Daybreak in Spain/ 
London, [1872], 8a'o. 10. ‘The History of 

Protestant ism,’^ London, 1874-7,3 vols. 8vo. 
17. ‘The Papal Hierarchy,’ Condon, 1878, 
8vo. 18. ‘ The Jesuits,’ London, 1881, 8vo. 

19. ‘ Egypt and its Future : a Visit to the 
Land of the Pharaohs,’ I.oiuloii, 1882, 8vo. 

20. ‘Over the Holy Land,’ JiOndon, 1883, 
8vo, 21. ‘Wliich Sovereign: () 4 iecn Victoria 
or the Popei'’ London, 1887, 8vo, 22. ‘His- 
tory of the Scottish Nation,’ Jjondon, 1886- 
1890, .3 vols. 8vo. Wylie also edited 1 1 owie’s 
‘Scots Worthies’ (1875), ‘Life and Mis- 
sionary Travels of tlio Rev. J.F. Ogle ’ (1873), 
and ‘ Disruption Worthies’ (1881). Many 
of the above works ran through more than 
one edition. 

[Free Church of Scotland Monthly (with por- 
trait), 1 Aug. 1800; Scotsman, 2 May ! 890 
Allibone’s Dictionary ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; infor- 
mation supplied by Miss Wylie.] G.S-h. 
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WYLIE, AVIIXtAiM HOWIE (1833- 
1891), baptist minister and journalist, son 
of William Wylie, block calico printer, 
Kilmarnock, by liis wife Agnes, daughter of 
Jolui Howie of Locligoin, was born at Kil- 
marnock on 24 Feb. 183o. lie was educated 
at Kilmarnock, and on leaving school was 
employed in the olHee of t ho * Kilmurnock 
Journal,’ and beeanie local correspondent for 
the (Jlasgow ‘North llritisli Alail.’ fn 
1847 oO he was >ub-editor of the ^ Ayr Ad- 
vm-tiser.’ From Ayr lu> went to Notting- 
ham as editor of the ‘ Nottingham Journal ’ I 
In ]sr) 2 -.‘l he was sub-editor of! 
the ‘ Liverpool ( Vnirier,’ and in 18o4-5 was j 
editor of the * Falkirk Herald’ and sub- 
editor of tlu^ Hilasgow Commonwealth.’ 
In Wylie removed to Fdinbnrgh, j 

Avhere be bt*eame sub-editor of the ‘ Daily j 
Express/ at the same time contributing to j 
the ‘ W'ar Telegraph,’ and atttuiding the j 
classes at the university with a view to the i 
ministry. In ISoO he was president of the 
University Dialectic Society, and soon after- j 
wards liecame a student at 1 Regent’s Park | 
College, London, under Joseph Angus, in i 
1860 he was appointed ba])tist minister of j 
lliinisey, Huntingdonshire, and in I 860 he 
was transferred to Accrington in Ijancasliire. 
Tliis charge lu» had to reliiujuish owing to a 
breakdown of health. 1 T(‘ retired toGoiirock ; 
but, liis liealtli iinjiroving, lui accepted the 
pastorate of ii eliimli at lUaclqiool. After a 
year's wmrk he had 1 o gi v<' up preaching, and 
resumed the profession of journalist. From 
1870 to 1877 lie acted as sub-editor of the 
‘ Christian AN'orld,’ at the same time writing 
the parliamentary letter for tlie ‘ Noi'th 
Jlritish Alail ’ and the ‘ (rreenockTeh'gmph,’ 
the first lialfpenny evening pap(*r in Dritaiii, 
of which he w’as one of the original pro- 
moters, the proprietor being his hrother-in- 
law, J. I’ollock of Cireeriock, Uiis paper 
Wylie edited more or less from the start. 
Wliileiii London he also contributed largely 
to the ‘I’all Alall dazette,’ ‘ Fcho,’ and the 
‘ Freeman,’ the organ of tlie baptists. For 
many years Wylie also conlribut(;d to the, 
‘North British Mail ’ two columns of literary 
notes (wery Alonday, and in 1879 in the same 
paper there ap])eared an intert»sting series of 
articles from his pen, entith^d ‘The Castle.s 
and Alansions of the West.’ In 1822 ho 
founded in Glasgow the ‘ Christian Loader,’ 
and was editor and proprietor of that paper 
till his death, at Troon, Ayrshire, on o Aug. 
1801 . 1 le was buried in St. Andrew’s church- ! 
yard, Kilmarnock, where a handsome monu- 
ment has been erectc^d to his memory. 

Wylie Tvas thc^ inventor of the system of 
reporting verbatim speecbes by turns, and 


his invention was put to the first practical 
test during the Liverpool election contest of 
1852. In politics ho was a liberal, and 
worked ardently for the cause. 

On 11 Feb. 1861 Wylie married Helen 
Young, youngest daughter of Robert Pol- 
lock of Greenock; she survived him with 
I a daughter and a son, William' Pollock 
Wylie, manager of the commercial depart- 
ment of the ‘ Christian Leader.’ 

Wylie w'ns the author of: 1, ‘Ayrshire 
Streams,’ Kilmarnock, 1851, 8vo (reprinted 
from ‘ Ayr Advertiser,’ 1849-50). 2. ‘ Old 

and New Nottingham,’ London, 1853, 8vo. 
3, ‘4'he Book of the Jlunyan Festival . . 
London, 1874, 8vo. 4. ‘ Thomas Carlyle : 
The Alan and Ids Books . . London, 1881, 
8 v() (tills work was 'written, printed, and 
published wilhiri the sjiace of four 'weeks). 

[Ikiptist Afag. 18f>l; Scottish Leader, 6 Aug. 
1891 ; (Jiristian Lt-adcr, 13 Aug. 1891 ; Free- 
man, 14 Aug. 1891 ; Helensburgh Times (with 
portrait), 12 Aug. 1891 ; information supplied 
]>y WyliF.s son.] Q, S-K. 

WYLLIE, SiK AVILLIAAI(1802yl891), 
general, colontd of the royal Dublin fusi- 
liers, third son of John Wyllie of Holmhead 
Hou.se, Kilmarnock, surveyor of taxes, by 
I Elizalietli, daughter of William Brown of 
I Kilmaniock, was born at Kilmarnock on 
i 1 3 Aug. 1 802. J I is four brothers were subse- 
j quently all in tlie Indian army. Educated 
I at tli(‘ Kilmarnock academy, WilHt^ re- 
ceived a commission as ensign in the Bombay 
native infantry on 30 April 1819, was pro- 
moted the next day to be lieutenant, and 
arrived in India in August. AVyllie’s further 
commissions 'were dated : captain, 24 Doc. 
1833; brevet major, 13 Nov. 1839; major, 

23 Nov. 1841 ; lieutenant-colonel, 10 Alay 
1817; brevet colonel, 1 Feb, 1854; colonel, 
14 Alarch 1857 ; major-general, 28 Nov, 1854; 
lieutenant-general, 24 Oct, 1862 ; general, 

24 Feb. 1871. 

Wyllie served in 1822 and 1823 in the 
Dakhan, Konknn, and Giijrat. Ho was in 
command of a detachment of 3(X) native 
infantry sent against the rebel chief Riip 
Sing, who in 1822 gave trouble in the Soutlx 
Alarntha country. He became interpreter 
ill Hindustani, and quartermaster to the se- 
cond battalion of the 11th Bombay native 
infantry on 9 Afay 1823, and was transferred 
in the same capacity to the 19th Bombay 
nat ive infantry on 29 July 1824. lie served 
Ihroughout the operations in Kach in 1825 
and 1826. In Alny 1825 ho . received the 
thank.s of Sir Charles Colville [q. v.], cora- 
mander-in-chief, for his spirited conduct, 
when acting as adjutant of nis regiment, in 
ail attack on a large body of rebels strongly 
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fortified on the heights of Jiran. In De- 
cember 1826 ho was appointed brigade-major 
to the Malwa field force, and on 20 Feb. 
1829 was posted to Sholapur. 

In 1838 Wyllie was appointed brigade- 
major of the first brigade under Major-gene- 
ral* (after wards Sir) Thomas Willshire [q. v.] 
of the Bombay column of ‘ the army of the 
Indus ' for the invasion of Afghanistan, lie 
went with the column by sea to Vikkar on 
the Indus, about fifty miles east of Karachi, 
and then marched up tlu^ right bank of the 
Indus to Sakkar, following the Bengal 
column through the Bolan Pass to »Slialkot 
or Quetta, and thence tJirougli the Khojak 
Pass, arriving at Kandahar in May 1839. 
After a rest of six weeks ho marched with 
the ai’my under Sir Jolm, first Baron Keane, 
through Afghanistan, was present at the as- 
sault and ca])turc of (.Thazni on 23 July, and 
at the occupation of Kalnil on 7 Aug. lie 
returned to Quetta with the Bombay force as 
assistant adjntant-general under Willsliiro, 
leaving Kabul on 18 Sept, and iimrching 
through the Ghilzai country by Tokarak. j 
The column arrived at Quetta on 31 Oct. 
and left again to attack Kalat on 3 Nov. I 
Wyllie accompanied the storming party in 
the successful assault and capture of that 
fortress on 13 Nov. After the capture he 
found in the citadel the dead body of Mahrab 
Khan, and had it conveyed to the tent of 
Wilkhire, who was unaware that the Kalat 
cliiorhad fallen. AVyllie was mentioned in 
despatches, was thanked for his services by 
AVillshiro {London GazettOy 13 Feb. 1810), 
and received brevet promotion from the date 
of the storm of Kalat. 

He returned to his staff appointment at 
Puna in February 1840, and in August was 
appointed brigade-major of the second brigade 
of the Sind force. On 8 Dec. ho joined 
Major-general (afterwards Sir) Richard Eng- 
land’s column as brigade-major, marching 
with it early in March 1842 from Dadar to 
convey supplies of money, ammunition, and 
medicines to Major-general (afterwards Sir) 
William Nott [q. v.] at Kandahar. The 
enemy was encountered at Haikalzai on 
28 March, and the column was obliged to 
fall back on Quetta. It again advanced on 
28 A^ril, defeated the enemy on the 28th 
at Haikalzai, and, the Khojak Pass having 
been cleared by Colonel Wymer, sent from 
Kandahar by Nott, the column arrived safely 
at Kandahar on 10 May. 

Wyllie returned in August with the 
Bombay column through the Khojak and 
Bolan passes to Sind, withdrawing the 
garrisons from Quetta and Kaln Abaullah 
on the way, and was mentioned in despatches 


I (ib. 10 Jan. 1843). On 4 Nov. 1842 he was 
j appointed assistant adjutant-general of the 
I forces in Sind and Baluchistan, took part in 
j the operations under Sir Charles Napier [q.v.], 
j and was severely wounded in the early part 
‘ of the battle of Miani on 17 Feb. 1843. 
Napier mentioned in his despatch of the 
following day that Wyllie was wounded 
when leading up the bank, ^ gloriously ani- 
mating the men to sustain the shock of 
niimhers,’ and that no mail had been more 
servicoablo to him in all the previous opera- 
tions {ib, ii April and 9 May 1843). Wyllie 
received for his services tlie Afghan and Sind 
medals and a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy, and 
was made a C.B. (military division) (ib» 4 July 
1843). 

Tie rejoined his regiment in November, 
and conimand(‘d tin* troops employed on the 
coast during the reb(*llion iu the South 
Marntlia country in 1841 and 1845, receiving 
the government’s a])pro\ al of his measures, 
and especially of the capture of rebels in the 
villagti of Kaudauli on 28 ^lareh 1845, Iii 
JNlay ho went on furlough to England, and, 
on his return to India, was appointed deputy 
adjutant-general of the Bombay army on 
17 Jan. 1849. Eii April 1850 ho was made 
a brigadier- general of the second class, and 
given the command of the* Bombay garrison. 

I In February 1855 ho was appointed to the 
command of the brigade at Ahmadiiagar. 

Wyllie left India for good in 1858. He 
was appointed (jolonel commandant of the 
12th Bombay infantry on 14 jMarch 1857, 
colonel of tlio 109th Bombay infantry on 
30 Sept. 1802, made a knight commander of 
the order of the Bath (military division) on 
28 JMay 1865, transferred to the colonelcy of 
the royal Dublin fusiliers on 14 Feb. 1873, 
received the grand cross of the order of the 
Bath (military division) on 2 Junel877, and 
retired from the service on a pension on 
1 Oct. of that year. He died of influenza 
after a few days’ illness at liis residence, 
3 (iue(*nsborough Terrace, London, on 
26 May 1891, and was buried at Kensal 
Green on 30 May. 

Wyllie married, in 1831, at Sholapur, in 
Bombay Presidency, Amelia (A. 1 800), daugh- 
ter of Richards Jlutt of Appley, Ryde, Isle 
of Wight, and sister of Sir AVilliam Hutt 
[q, V.] She died in January 1891. There 
were live children of the marriage: (1) John 
William Shaw (see below). (2) Francis Ro- 
bert Shaw {b. 1837), Bombay civil service, 
under-secretary to governraont of Bombay, 
retired in 1876; secretary to the army pur- 
chase commission, 1886-91, (3) William 

Hutt Curzon (A. 1848), lieutenant-colonel 
Indian staff’ corps, companion of the In^an 
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^<4) Rmily iSUMe.'bailrtcd in 1866 
Bight Ilan. William Patrick Adam [q.V.] of 
Btai^Adaliii N.B; she was given in lo82 
the tank of a baronet's widow, and appointed 
a tuember of the order of the Crown of 
India; and (5) Florence Amelia Julia. 

John William Suaw Wyllik (183/)- 
1870), the eldest son, was horn at Puna, 
Bombay Presidency, on 6 Oct. 1835. He 
came home in 1841, was educated at the 
Edinburgh Academy, and afterwards with 
his brother Frank at Cheltenham (kdlege. 
He won an open scholarship at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford (1851), resigning one previously 
gained at T^incolii. In 1 855, having obtained 
a first class in moderations, he entered the 
Indian civil service, and was appointed on 
25 Jan. 1858 third assistant political agent 
in Kathiawar. ITis vices there, particu- 
larly in translating Colonel Lang’s ‘ Mulk 
Sherista,’ a Oiijarati collection illustrating 
the common law of the 224 native states 
which then made up the ])i*oYince of Kathia- 
war, were favourably noticed. 

After serving as an assistant conimi.ssioner 
in the Bara Banki and Lucknow districts, ho 
became early in 1861 assistant secretary to 
Sir George Yule, then otiiciating as chief 
commissioner of the province, and in May 
1862 was selected for the Calcutta secre- 
tariat. On his return to India after furlough 
(1864 5) he gained the confidence* of the 
governor-general, Lord Lawrenc<‘, and at his 
request became the exponent of his foreign 
policy in an article published in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Keview’ in January 1867, and entithul 
‘The Foreign Policy of Lord Lawrence,’ 
whicli powerfully aifected public opinion. 

* AVyllie made all tin; arrnngemerit.s for tlie 
grand durbar at Agra in November 1866, 
Failing health compelled him to return home 
in 1867, and in the following year he was 
‘ persuaded by his unch;, Sir William TluM, 
to give up his Indian career for home pfditics. 
lie successfully contested the city of Here- 
ford in the liberal interest in 1868, but was 
unseated on petition. On 2 June 1869 he 
was made a G.S.T. for his Indian services. 
He died in Paris on 15 March 1870, and was 
temporarily interred at Montmartre, liis re- 
mains being removed to Kensal Green ceme- 
tery when the Franco-Gerraan w’ar was over. 
A memorial tablet, bearing his efiigy in 
marble by Woolner, was erected in the 
school chapel at Cheltenham, and a scholar- 
ship of 70/. a year, to be held by Cheltenham 
boys proceeding to Trinity College, Oxford, 
was founded in liis memory by friends and 
old schoolfellows. His early death -was 
lamented in speeches in the House of Com- 
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Of bis periodical essays the best known 
were ‘ Masterly Inactivity * (fhrtniffktlu, 
December 1869), succeeded lu March 1870 by 
' Mischievous Activity.' lie also contributed 
to the H'ornhill,' and to the ^Edinburgh' 
and ‘ Calcutta ' reviews, besides letters to the 
‘ Times ' and other journals on the affairs of 
Central Asia. Some of his ‘Essays on the 
External Policy of India ’ were publish^ in 
1 87 5 in a vol iime edited, wdth a sliort memoir, 
by Sir W. AV. Hunter, and a portrait. 

[Black an<l White, 6 June 1891 (with portrait 
of Ooneral Wyllie); India Office Records; Des- 
patches; Times (London), 29 May 1891; Kil- - 
inarnock Standaril, 30 May 1891 ; Irving’s Book 
of Scotsmen ; Profijssional Papers of the Corps 
of Royal Eii»inerrs, vol. iii., Occasional Paper , 
Scries, ‘Afghanistan;’ Stocqueler’s Memorials 
of Afghanistan ; Kaye's History of the War ir\ 
Afghanistan, 1838^-42; Life and Opinions of 
Sir Charles James Napier; The Conquest of 
Sind ; private information. | K. H. V. 

AVYNDHAM. also AVindkam.] . 

AYYNDHAM or WINDHAM, Sjr 
CTTABLLS, second Kakl op EuREMONr 
(1710-1763), statesman, born on 19 Ang. 
1710, and baj)lised at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fiolds on 1 ho 30th, was son and heir of Sir 
AVilliam AYyndham, bnrf . [q. v.], of Orchard- 
Wyndham, 8omers(;t, by his first ^ifu, 
KatluM-im*, daughtor of Charles Seymour, 
sixtli duke of Somerset . He matriculated at 
Christchurch, Oxford, on 4 May 1725, from 
Westminster school. lie was elected to the 
House of Commons for Bridgewater in 1734 
in the tory interest. Having lost his seat 
tlu;re at the general election of 1741, he was 
returned through tlic Tufton influence for 
Appleby. But in the new parliament h& 
changed his politics, and offended the patron 
of liis borough (Lord Thanet) by supporting 
the propo.sal of the whig government for 
taking Hanoverian troops into British pay. 
Ho now^ left the party of the Prince of 
\Yales, and attached himself to Lord Car- 
teret [see Carteret, John, Earl Gran- 
ville". In PYbruary 1744 ‘the convert son 
of Sir AVilliam AVyndham’ seconded Lord 
Hartington’s motion of support to the king 
against tlie impending invasion by the young 
pretender (IT, Walpole to Sir H. Mann, 

1() Feb. 1744) ; and after the rebellion was 
over even went so far as to call Lords Bal- 
nierino and Kilmarnock ‘ malefactors,' for 
which Lady Townshend quarrelled with him 
(to George Montague, 12 Aug. 1746). 

Meanwhile he had in Juno 1740 succeeded 
to his father’s baronetcy and Somerset estates, 
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and was enableid to get luniself 'Tettemed in, 
1747 for tlie femily borough of Taunton. 
He was elecfed at tab same time for Cocker- 
mouth, but preferred the ^merset seat. From 
this.time ho drew closer and closer to the 
whigs, allying himself more especially 'with 
the Duke of Newcastle. 

In February 1750 Wyndham inherited the 
Cumberland and Sussex estates of his ma- 
ternal uncle, Algernon, seventh duke of 
Somerset. Somerset had been created Earl 
of Bgremont and Bnron Cocke rmoutli, and 
aceording to the terms of the patent his 
nephew succeeded to these titles. 

On 22 March 1751 Egremont moved in 
the House of l^ords the address of cqp^do- 
lence With tln^. king on the d(iath of Frede- 
rick, prince of Wales. In tlie same year he 
was appointed lord-lieutenant of Cumber- 
land. But he neglected his northern estates, 
and lived almost entirely at Petwort h House 
in Sussex. 

"Tliough he rarely took part in debates, 
Egremont’s polit icai reputat ion steadily in- 
creased. Earl Teiin)le, on 8 April 1757, de- 
clared him destined to be anot luu* Pit t ( Gren- 
ville Papers^ i. 19i»). In tlio course of the 
same summer Egremont-, who was now 
closely connected with h'o\',was approached 
with the view of his becoming secretary of 
state in the ministry which .Tames Walde- 
gravc, second t?arl Waldegravo [q. v. |, nt- 
temx^^d to form {ib. i. 190 ; Widdeijrare Me- 
moir^^ p. 120). lie at first accepted, but 
Afterwards withdrew his consent. He hnally 
left town, declaring he knew nothing of the 
matter (Walpole to Mann, 20 April, 9 June 
1757). In the s])ringof 1701 he was named 
one of the British representatives at Augs- 
burg, where a coiigr<*ss Avas to meet, to ar- 
range terms of peace with France. Both 
Pitt and Newcastle had recommended him 
for this employment {Chatham Corresp» ii. 
115, Bute to l^itt). The congress never took 
lace ; hut when in tlie following Oct.ohor 
^itt resigned the seals, Egremont succeeded 
him as secretary of states for the southern 
department, lie had two months before 
/8 July) been sworn of the privy council. 
He remained in office for tlie rest of his 
life, serving successively under Newcastle, 
Bute, and George Grenville, who liad mar- 
ried his sister Elizabeth, With the last- 
named he allied himself closely, and, like 
him, never thoroughly identified himself 
with the M{ing’s friends.* He maintained 
relations with Newcastle and the Yorkes; 
and the staunch whig ITardwicke, writing 
to Lord Lyttelton when Egremont took 
•office, expressed the esteem and honour he 
felt for him, adding that he feared nothing 
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jyii. btti precarious health {Hard- 

wicke to Lyttelton, 17 Oct. 1761). During 
his first three months of office Egremont 
was engaged in negotiations witji Spain, oc- 
casioned by the news of the Bourbon family 
compact. His first official act was to in- 
struct George William Hervey, second Earl 
of Bristol [q.v.](the British envoy at Madrid), 
to make pacific assurances, but to demand 
proof that the Spanish understandii^ with 
France contained nothing hostile to J&iglish 
interests. This despatch appears to have 
been concocted between the king and Egre- 
mont, even Bute being kept in ignorance of 
it (NeAvcastle to Hardwickc, 20 Oct. 1701). 
In the abortive negotiations which followed, 
the object of which was to show Spain that 
the rejection of Pitt’s advice to declare war 
was not due to timidity or division of 
counsels, Egremont, according toNcAvcastle’s 
secretary, llugli .Jones, was ‘ o])])o.sed to any 
softening.’ On 19 Nov. he instructed Bristol 
to demand an immediate clear t^xplanation 
from Spain on the subject of the family 
compact, and in a ‘ most si‘cn‘t’ hotter of the 
same date, ordercjd him instantly to quit 
Madrid, ^ if either directly or by implication 
any agreement to join France, or any in- 
tention to, should be acknowledged’ by the 
S^)anish (‘ourt. His reply to the memorial 
ol Fiituitos, tli(^ Spanish ambassador in Lon- 
don (issued on Christmas day 1701), has 
been called a masterly state paper, and his 
declaration of war (4 .Jan. 17<>2) put the 
Spaniards completely in the wrong. In the 
following March liigrernout Avas repf>rted to 
be dying of an apojdectic seizure (Walpole 
to Mann, 22 March 1702), but he soon re- 
covered, and Avas engaged throughout tho 
year in conducting negotiations for peace 
Avith France. With Grenville and !Mans» 
fi(dd he opposed the p(‘ace,-at-any-price vicAvs 
of Bute, more particularly insisting from tho 
lirst upon some equivalent being given for 
the Ilavannah. But Bedford, aa^io Avas ne- 
gotiating the treaty at Paris, declared that 
the French recoA^ered in London tlie ground 
they lost in Paris, owing to the conferences 
Egremont liad with the Due de Nivernais, in 
Avliich he allowed certain questions to he re- 
opened [see ItussELL, John, fourth Duke oe 
Bedeoui)]. Bedford himself complained to 
Bute that Egremont put him ^ on a worse 
footing than he would put one of the clerks 
in his own office,’ because tho cabinet had 
been induced by him to a^ree that the pre- 
liminaries should be submitted to tho King 
before being signed. Bute prevailed upon the 
king to interfere on behalf of Bedford ; but 
in the interview Egremont remained firm, 
though George III ^ spoke daggers’ to him ana 
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Grenville (Rigby to Bedford, 30 Sept, 1762). 
An attempt made to separate the brothera-in- 
law in the early summer, by inducing Egre- 
mont to take the viceroyalty of Ireland in 
exchange for the seals, had failed; but in 
October Grenville consented to give up the 
leadership of the commons to Fox, and to 
exchange the seals for the admiralty. The 
relations between Egremont and Bedford be- 
came severely strained ; but the former suc- 
ceeded in gaining over Bute and the majority 
of the cabinet to liis vievrs about the terms of 
peace, and when the preliminaries were signed 
on 2 S"ov. it was agreed that Florida should 
be given in exchange for the recently cap- 
tured IJavannah. Uighy had charged Egre- 
niont with * cortlial hatred ’ of Bedford and 
inischief-miiking for its own salie, but Fox 
thought that Grenville and Mansfield were 
rather to )>e blamed. Junius declared there 
was a moment at, which Egremont ‘ meant to 
have resisted [the tH?aceJ had not a fatal 
lethargy prevailed over his faculties’ (Letter 
to the Duke of Bedford, 19 Sept. 1769). 

Fox, in a memorial ho prepared for Bute 
after his resignation, said that in 1762 J-^gro- 
inont was ‘ led by Mansfield through (jleorge 
Grenville to very bad purpose, and tallu'd 
publicly of the necessity of widening your 
bottom by a reconciliation with the Duke 
of Newcastle/ Since Bute came intootlice 
Kgremont’s attitude towards him had het'U 
that of ‘ a useless, lumpish, sour friend,’ 
whose sincerity was open to doubt. Yet 
Egre.mont is said to have been selected to 
break the mnvs of his favourite’s ri'tirenient 
toGeorgo ITT (Walpole to George Montagu, 
14 April 1766). 

In addition to bis dispnti'S with Bute and 
Bedford, Egremont haddilierenees with Shel- 
burne (whom the king, on the advice ofxMans- 
lield, supported against him) on American 
ullairs. Egremont, on 5 Mny 1766, enclosed 
to the ])resi(lent- of the board of 1 rad(‘ a ])apor 
in which he asked for a report * in what 
way least liurdensome and .most palatable 
to the colonu's can tliey contribute towards 
the support of the additional expense which 
must attend their civil and military esta- 
blishments n])on the arraiigeimmts wiiich 
your l()rdshi])S shall propose.’ Upon its 
reception he refused to allow the depart- 
ment to correspond directly with the colonial 
mililary oHieials ; and when fShelhurno cited 
the order in council by which it was in- 
structed to do so, Egremont had to admit he 
lind n«‘ver read it. Shelburne, on his side, 
resist* •(! the s(‘cretary of stale’s proposal to 
include in the new province of Canada all 
llui British possessions in the continent of 
North America. 


When Buto retired from office in April 
1763 Gren vill e succeed ed h i m as premier. The 
brothers-in-law with Halifax, the other secre- 
tary of state, formed a kind of triumvirate 
which carried out the king’s wishes, but re- 
sisted the secret influence of Bute and op- 
posed a general proscription of the whigs. 
'The king employed Egremont to induce 
1 lard wicke to join the ministry. In an inter- 
view on 13 May Egremont ‘ professed to wish 
of all things to see the bottom [of administra- 
tion] widened,’ 8e*»ing in it the interest of 
both Icing and country, and made strong de- 
clarations that, should he discover that Bute 
St ill had any influence, he would immediately 
‘ luive nothing more to do ’ with oHice. The 
confermices were resumed in the summer, the 
chief diiliculty beingtho readmission of New- 
castle to power, which the triumvirate op- 
posed. lOgremont was associated with Hali- 
fax ill the prosecution of Wilkes for No, 45 
of the ‘ North Briton.’ According to Almon 
he gave the messengers verbal orders to enter 
Wilke.s’s (jveii at midnight, and to seize 

his porson and paj)ers. After his arrest Egre- 
niont assisted Halifax in examining Willies, 
who ^grievously wounded the haughty dig- 
nity attempted to be assumed by Lord Egre- 
moiit.’ When committed t<i the Tower the 
demagogue ^desired to be confinedin thesamo 
room wliere Sir William Wyndham (Egre- 
niont’s father) Jiad been kept on a charge of 
JfKiobitism’ (WxLrojj:) ; and when i]#rnris 
ill the following August: he was challenged 
to a duel by a Scots ca])tain in tlio blench 
service, namf*d Forbes, he (ileadcd in excuse 
a ‘ previous account ho had to settle with 
l^ord Egremont.’ Walpole is sc(?ptical as to 
the realit y of this engagement, which Egre- 
iiiout did not live to fulfil. After Hurd- 
wicke’s rejection of office on 3 Aug. the 
king had promised that if within ten days 
could not bring him over, he would 
I abandon the attempt and ^ strengthen the 
I hands of his three ministers ’ (Okenvtllu, 

I Dutry). But on the IDtli inst. lie seemed 
hy his language to the secretaries and Gren- 
ville to be. ‘in th(». resolution of changing 
his ministf^rs ’ (ib,) Next day, however, the 
king saw the two secretaries (Egremont 
and Halifax), ‘ and seemed more inclined to 
abide by his t hen present ministers ’ (ib.) On 
the 21st Grenville was on his way to give 
EgTcmont an account of a similarly favour- 
able interview which he had just had with 
George III, when ho was met by Dr. Dun- 
can, wlio told him that the secretary was 
struck down with an apoplexy and was past 
hope of recovery. Walpole, in recounting 
his seizure to Sir Horace Mann, writes that 
‘everybody knew he would die suddenly; 
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he used no exercise and could not bo kept 
from eating.* IIo himself had said a few 
days before his death, ‘ Well, I have but three 
turtle dinners to come, and if I survive them 
I shall bo immortal* (Walpole to Mann, 
1 Sept, 1763). Egremont’s death put an end 
to the triumvirate. Though tho king had 
quite made up his mind to got rid of them, 
and had already begun negotiations with 
Pitt, he showed great concern at the event. 
To Halifax, who wont to announce the end 
^vhich took place at Ugremont House, 
Piccadilly, at eight in tho evening of 21 Aug. 
1763), he ^ spoke in very high commendation 
of him ; * and in the two succeeding days 
spoke to Grenville * of nothing but Lord | 
Egromont,* making him give * a very par- 
ticular account of his will* (Gkexvillk, 
Diary). 

All estimates of Egremon(,’s character 
agree in ascribing to liim a large share of 
the inordinate pride of his maternal grand- 
father, ^ the proud Duke ’ of Somerset. Wal- 
pole also adds to his bad (|ualitios ill-nature, 
avarice, and an incapacity for speaking tho 
truth. lie denies him parliamentary ability 
and business capacity, but allows him hu- 
Jiiour and sense. Chesterfield thought him 
solf-sufiicient but incapable, Jjord Stan- 
hope’s pronouncement that E.gremont owed 
his advancement to liis father’s name* rather 
than to his own abilities seems scarcely 
tenitkle in view of tho fact that for the 
greater part of his career he was in close 
alliance with leading whigs. 

Egremont married at 8t. George’s, Han- 
over Square, on 12 March 1751 (N.S.), a 
reigning beauty, Alicia Maria, daughter of 
George Carpenter, second baron Carpenter of 
Killaghy, and sister of tho first Earl of Tyr- 
connel. In 1701, when she was a lady of 
the bedchamber to Queen Charlotte, some 
verses were written in her lionour by liords 
Lyttelton and Hardwicke. In .Tune 1767 
she married, as her second husband, Count 
Bruhl, and survived till L June 1794. By 
her marriage with Egremont she had four 
sons and three daughters. Of tlie Latter, 
Elizabeth married Ilonry Herbert (after- 
wards first Earl of Carnarvon); and Franci‘S, 
Charles Marsh am, first earl of Romney. 

The eldest son, George O’Brien AVyndham, 
third earl of Egremont, is separately noticial. 
Of the younger sons, Percy Charles Wynd- 
liam (1757- 1833), secretary and clerk of tho 
courts of Barbados, died unmarried ; Charles 
William (ITfiO--! 828) left no issue ; AVilliam 
Frederick (1763 1828) was twice married : 
first to a natural daughter of Lord Baltimore, 
and secondly to Julia do Smorzewska, com- 
tesse de Spyt^rki ; the eldest son by the 


first wife succeeded his uncle as fourth earl 
of Egremont. A portrait of Egremont, en- 
graved after E. i larding, is at Pet worth, 
where is also a painting by Hudson, en- 
graved by Arkell, of the countess and one of 
her sons. 

[Burke’s Extinct Peerage ; Doyle’s Official 
Jkironago; G. K. C[okayne]’H Peerage; Gent. 
Mag. 17G3, p. 415 ; Harris’s Life ot‘ Hardwicke, 
iii. 21(U1, 258-9, 268, 310, 313. 320, 326, 350-2, 
369 et seq. ; Grenville Papers, vols. i. and ii.; 
Bedford Corresp.vol. iii. passim ; Walpole’s Mein, 
of George If, i. 80, iii. 2, of George JII (l?arker), 
i. 43, 65, 156, ii. 215, 219, 224, and Letters 
(Cunningham), vols. i-iv. psissini ; Bishop New- 
ton’s Lift> and Works, i. 68, 89 ; Cliestorfield’s 
Corresp. (1845), ii. 478, iv. 368; Albemarle’s 
Rockingham anil his Contemporaries, vol. 
ch. iii.; Fitzmaurico s Life, of Shellmriie, i. 189. 
247-8, 266 et seq.; Ferguson's Cumberland and 
W'^estmorel.'ind IVl.F.s, pj). 117, 118, 121, 127;, 
Mr.s. Delany’s Autobiogr. ii. 4 50. iii. 421, iv. 344 ; 
Lord Stanhope’s Hist, of England, vols. iv-.v. ; 
A1 moil’s Memoirs of Wilkes, pp. 1(»0, 214, 220-1 ; 
Arnold's Pet worth ; Murray’s Handbook of 
Sussex, 5th ed. pp. 122- 8; Evans’s Cat. Engr. 
I’ortrails. Many of Egremont ’s most important 
(lespatifhes are containeil in his correspondence 
witli Newcastle (1750-62) among Addit, MSS, 
32720-33067, passim.] G. Le G. N. 

WYNDHAM or WINDHAM, FRAN-. 
CIS (<7. 1592), judge, was tho grandson of 
8ir Thomas Wyndham of FolbriggiuNorfolk 
[see ttnder Wyndham, Thomas, 1510?- 
1553], and the second son of Sir Edmund 
AVymlham of Felbrigg by his wife Susan, 
daugliter of Sir Roger Townshond of Rain- 
liain in Norfolk. Sir Edmund was sherilf of 
Norfolk during tho rebel lion of Robert Kett 
[q. V,], and was active in suppressing it. 
l^rancis was educated at Camliriflgo, perhaps 
at Corpus Christi (^dloge, and called to tho. 
bar by the society of Lincoln’s Inn. Ho 
became a bencher in 1569, and in 1572 was 
autumn reader. He represented Norfolk in 
the parliament wliieli sat from 1572 till 
15S3. In October 1573 his name np})ears in 
specifil commission of oyer and terminer for 
Norfolk. In tho award dated 31 May 1575 
settling tlie controversies between Great 
Yarmouth and tho Cincjue ports ho appears 
as an arhit rater. In 1577 he was made a 
Serjeant ; hi 1578 he was (docted recorder of 
Norwich, and is spoken of as a justice of 
the Oxford circuit; and in 1579 he suc- 
ceeded iSir Roger Manwoed [q. v.] in the 
court of common ])leas. He'was placed on 
the commission of oyer and terminer for 
AVarwickshire and Middlesex, constituted 
on 7 Dec. 1583 for the trial of John Somer- 
ville [q. v.] and others for high treason, and 
in that for Aliddlesex constituted on 20 Feb, 
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ir)84-r> for the trial of William I’arry (d. 
1580 ) I q.v.jfor the like otToiice {Ilf'portft of the 
Deputy Keejter of Public Itecords, No. iv^ 
App. ii. "27 27 tl). lie was also consulted 
concerniiif]^ the trial of ^lary Stuart in 
October 158(1 (SniYPK, Aunah, 1824, iii. i. 
529). Tie was one of tlu' judges on the 
commission for hearing* causes in chanciTy 
bei ween the death of Sir Christ oph(»r Hatton 
[q. V.] ill November 1591 and the appoint- 
ment of Sir Jolin l*uckerin^ [q. v.] in 31ay 
1592. Wyndham died in July 1592 at his 
house in the parish of St. Peter Mancroft in 
Norwicdi (afterwards known as the com- 
mittee house), and was buried on 18 July 
in the parish church. An altar-tomb with- 
out an inscription, bearing- his arms and those 
of families to wliich lie was allied, was 
erected against the north wall of Jesus 
chaj)i‘l ill St. Peter Mancroft. Tlierti is also 
a portrait of him as recorder in tin? (luildhall 
at Norwicli. He married Jane, daughter of 
Sir Nicholas Jlacon ((j. v.], lord Iu‘eper oi* 
the great seal, but left no issue. 1 1 is wife 
survived him and married, secondly, Sir 
Jlobert Mansfield. A letter from W\nd- 
ham to Lord Burghley is preserved in Lans- 
downe MS. 57, art. 49. (.Te<>iVroy Whitney 
[q. V.] addressed two of his ‘JCmlilemes’ 
(158t)) jointly to Wyndham and Edward 
Flowerdew [q. v. | 

[Cooper’s Athence Caiitabr. ii. 12P-5; Foss’s 
Judges of England, 18-37, v. 551-2 ; Official 
Keturn of iMcnibers of Parlianienl ; Blonictield’s 
Iltsf. of Norfolk, IHOG, iii. 350, iv. 220-1, 231, 
235, viii. 113, li t, ix. 41); Duentus Lancastvijc, 
1831, iii. 214; Dugdahfs Origines Jurid. lUGli, 
pp. 48, 119, 253, 260, 2G1, Chron. Ser. pp. 04, 
95; Cal. State Papers, T)(nn. 1517-92; Manship 
and Palmer’s Hist, of Great Yarmouth, 1551-6, 
i. 186; Green’s reprint of Whitney's Choice of 
Emblem os, 1870, ]jp. 121-3, 352-3; Wot ton’s 
.Baronetage, 1741, i. 4, iii. 348; Acts of tln*- 
Privy Council, ed. Dasent, 1577-90; Weaver’s 
Ancient Funeral Monuments, 1631, p. 802.] 

E. I. C. 

WYNDHAM, Sir GKOIIOE (rBlilEN, 
third Earl orEuremont (1751 -18;37), patron 
of fine art, born on 18 Dec. 1751, and bap- 
tised at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, ou9 Jan. 
following, (leorgo II being a sponsor, was 
son and heir of Sir (Charles Wyndham, second 
earl[q. v.J, by Alicia Maria, daughter of 
t.reorge, second Baron Carpentt^r. He was 
for a short t inio (when Lord Cockermouth) at 
a school in Wandsworth with Charles James 
Fox, before going to Westminster (cf. a 
letter to Lord Holland, in Corresp. of C. J, 
Fo.Vy i. 8-10). He was only twelve when 
he succeeded to the peerage on the death of 
his father. He took little part in politics, 
but in his earlier years acted with the whigs, 


I and signed protests against the American 
j policy of North, the rejection of Shelburne’s 
! motion in favour of economical rtjform, and 
against the restrictions proposed to be placed 
on the power of the i*rince of Wales as 
reg('nt in 1789, But he was not without 
political ability. Fox declared that he would 
ratluu* have li^givmoiit’s opinion on his India 
hill than that of any other man, and Charles 
(rreville was of o])inioii that had lie chosen 
ho might liave taken a conspicuous part in 
politics. As ho advanced in years his opinions 
became more conserv ative, and he was always 
oppost‘d to catholic emancipation. On tho 
rare occasions wlieu he addressed the House 
of Lords he is sai<l to have fully maintained 
tile traditional standard of the Wyndham 
oratory. On B1 Aug. 1 795 ho was appointed 
to a s<*at at the hoard of agriculture, and ho 
was lord-lknitiuiant of Sussex from 1810 to 
1855. In addition to tlu^ IVtworth estate's 
I and tlie property in the north and west iii- 
hcritcd from Jiis fatlier, I'igromont also suc- 
ceeded in 1774 to the property in Ireland 
of his uncle, Percy Wyndliam O’Brien, earl of 
'riiomond. He was for very many years a 
leading figure in London society, but in later 
life lived almost (uitiruly at Pet worth. 

Mrs. Delany, writing* to Bernard (Iran- 
ville on 51 Dee. 1774, apropos of a match 
ht'tweeii Egremoiit and Lady jMary Somer- 
set, says of the former: ‘He is a pretty 
man, has a vast fijrtune, and is very^ene- 
roiis, and not addicted to the vices of tho 
times.’ The marriagtj did not take place, 
nor did that onariaye declare with Lady 
Charlotte IMaria Waldegrave (afterwards 
Duchess of Grafton) six years later. This 
match had been negotiattid by the lady’s 
great-uncle, Horace Walpole, who says that 
Egremoiit’s family showed great satisfaction 
with it (Walpole to 8ir H. Mann, 6 July 
1780). In announcing on 24 July ‘ the rup- 
ture of our great match,’ Walpole says that 
Egremont had proved ‘a most worthless 
young fellow,’ and charged him with having 
given out that he, and not the lady, had been 
the first to draw oil’. The lady had behaved 
very well, and had taken the step because 
of iier suitor’s indiscretion and irresolution 
( letters to Mann, 24 July, and Mason, 8 Aug.) 
Mr.s. Delany attributes Egreraont’s conduct 
to his being under the dominion of ‘a great 
lady (Lady M-l-b-o).’ 

J<]gremont made Pet worth ITouse a nursery 
of art and a college of agriculture. Arthur 
Young (1741-1820) [q. v.] was a freqn^nt^ 
visitor, and superintended the disaflbreatmg 
of the groat stag park there. Egremont a 
most successful stock-breeder. Ho had a fine 
studi and his horses won the Derby and Oaks 
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oftener than those of any other owner. But 
it was as a patron of art that he was chiefly 
remarkable. lie was a vice-president of the 
British Institution and one of the most culti- 
vated amateurs of his day. One of the first to 
appreciate Turner, he was attracted towards 
him personally by that combination of ar- 
tistic perception and extreme simplicity 
which was the keynote of the characters of 
both. At retworth Turner had a studio 
assigned to him, which even Egremont was 
not allowed to enter without giving a pecu- 
liar knock agreed upon between them. Tliere 
Turner painted his ^ Apuleia and Apnleius,' 
and his ‘ Derby Morning,’ with a view of 
Bet worth, which was exhibited in 1810. 
Charles Robert lioslie [q. v.] was invited to 
Betworth, with liis wife and children, every 
year after 1820. Lt^slie was at Bet worth 
]iist before liis patron’s deotli, and, together 
with Turner, Bhillips, Carew, and Clint, 
attended his funeral. lie painted for ICgre- 
mont ^ Sancho and the Duchess,’ as well as 
three other pictures, and relates many anec- 
dotes of him. Ill 18d4 Constable was enter- 
tained by Egremont, and during his stay at 
I'etworth he filled a large book with jauicil 
sketches and watercolours. John Edward 
Carew [(p v.], the scnl])tor, was almost exclu- 
sively employed by Egremont from 1823 
onwards. After his patron’s death he claimed 
the sum of 50,000/. for work dom*, Imt, 
havmg broiiglit an action at law, was non- 
suitea. It was by Carew’s good oflict's that 
Benjamin Robert llaydon [q. v.], then in 
groat distress, was introdiicecl to Egremont. 
Tie was then at work upon his ‘Alexander 
taming Bucephalus,’ and Egremont, after 
making inquiries as to the causes of his 
misfortunes, called and ordered for himself 
the picture, Egremont thought TTaydon’s 
style too bold for English tastes, but ex- 
pressed himself as personally quite satisfied, 
and in 1827 gave him a commission for 
‘ Euclos.’ Egremont employed John Flax- 
man [q. v.j on his group of the ‘ Archangel 
Michael piercing 8atan,’ and on the beauti- 
ful figure of the pastoral Apollo. Both are 
now in the gallery of sculpture at Betwortli, 
to which Joseph Nollekens [q. v. ] and John 
Charles Felix Rossi [q. v.] also contributed. 
Egremont had a strong personal preference 
for Raffaolle and Hogarth, and he expressed 
to Leslie great contempt for Parmegiano’s 
‘Vision of St, Jerome,’ now in the National 
Gallery. The fine collection at Bet worth 
was begun at Rome by the second earl, but 
owes many of its treasures to the third. 
It is especially notable for its Van Dycks 
and Holbeins, besides the Turners and 
Woollett’s Claude. Jonathan Ritson was 


employed by the third earl to complete Gib- 
bons’s wood carvings (which AValpole saw 
in 1749) in the carved dining-room. Gavin 
Hamilton (1730-1797) [q* v.l collected the 
antique sculptures. The allied sovereigns 
visited Bet worth in 1814, and were painted 
there by Thomas Bhillips (1770 -l84/5)[q. v.] 

Egremont erect ed a market cross at Bet- 
worth in 1793, and built schools there in 
1810. The road to Horsham was made under 
his directions. In 1827 he restored the 
])arish church, in which just before his death 
he raised to liis Berc}’' predecessors a monu- 
ment inscribed ‘ Mortiiis moriturus.’ He 
made a generous use of his great wealth, 
and is said to have spent 20,000/. annually 
for a period of sixty years in charity. Cliarles 
Greville was prest^it in ]Mny 1831 at the 
annual fete which lie gave to the poor (six 
tliousand of whom were present), and de- 
clared it to be one of the gayest and most 
beaut iful spectacles he liad ever seen. Not 
the least impressive part of the entertain- 
incnl was the keen ])leasure shown by the 
host, himself, to whom he thought applicable 
Burk(i’8])anegyricon the Indian kings (‘De- 
lighting to reign in the dispensation of hap- 
piness,’ ifec.) 

Writing of a previous visit (in December 
1832), Greville describes ICgremont at the 
age of eighty-one as still healthy, with facul- 
ties and memory unimpaired, living with an 
abundant, though not, very refined, hospi- 
tality. llaydon, in liis account of his visit 
to Petworth in 1 82(h describes tlie character 
of his entertainment, which resembled that 
of a great inn. Egremont would leave his 
guests from breakfast till dinner, when ho 
himself carved every dish and nte heartily. 
His motto was ‘ Live and let live.’ Every 
one and everything seemed to share his hos- 
pitality. Many anecdott^s of his hatred of 
ceremony are told by Haydon and Leslie. 
Greville d(*scribed Egremont as a man blunt 
without rudeness and caustic without bitter- 
ness ; shrewd, eccentric, and benevolent. 

Egremont died unmaiTied at Bel worth on 
11 Nov. 1837. There are several portraits of 
him in the collection there. I'hat by Biiillips 
was engraved by Agar, Reynolds, Cook, and 
Roberts, and engravings were executed by 
Lupton after Clint, by Meyer after Beechey, 
and by Turner of a three-quarter length ^ith 
dogs by Derby (cf. f V/f. Third Loan l^xhih. 
No. 283). A fine engraving by Scriven, from 
a bust by Carew, is prefixed to vol . ti. of Hors- 
field’s ‘ Sussex.’ Egremont was succeeded as 
fourth carl by his nephew, George Francis 
Wyndham (1785-'18 15), on whose death the 
peerage became extinct. Betworth passed to 
a kinsman, George Wyndham (1789-1869), 
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Avlio'wtts created Karon Leconlield on 11 April 

1859 . 

[Lowers Worthies of Sussex, p. 00 ; G. E. 
C[nkayneys Peerage ; Arnold’s Petworth ; \\ al- 
polc’s Letters tt^'tmuingham), vols. v. vi. vii. 
passim ; Mrs. Delany’s Aiitobiogr. v. 88 , o tO, j 
558 ; Rogers’s Protests of the Lords ; Grevine’.s ; 
Memoirs,! 888 , ii. :il5-6, in. 8 G- 8 , iv. 24-6 (the ‘ 
substanee of which formed an obituary notice iu 
the ‘ Times,’ 18 Nov. 1887) ; llaydou’s Autobiogr. 
(Taylor), vol. ii. ; Hamertoii s Life of Turner, pp. 
120 - 1 ; Moiikhouse’s Turner, pp. 76, 108-‘J ; 
Leslies Kocollcctions, i. 78, 102-8, 162-4, and 
ijife aud Letters of Constable, 1806, pp. 280-98 ; 
Smith’s Nolloken.s, ed. Gosse, pp. 216, 327, 399 ; 
Evans's (\it. of Liigravcd Portraits. See ahso 
Gent. :\lag. 1815, i. o39, ii. 053 ; Boase's Modern 
Riogr. vol. ii.] G. Lk G. N. 

WYNDHAM, HEXRY VKNRUD- 
DOCKE L^19), topographer, elde.st 

son of Henry W'yndluiin (JL 17818, aged 70), 
of Compton Cliamberlayne, Wiltsbiro, and 
St. l‘Mmiind’s Collogi*, Salisbury who mar- 
ried Arundel {ft, 1780), daughter of Tliomas 
Fenruddo(*ke of Compton Cliainborlayne, was 
born at ('’oinptoii Chamberbiyno on 1 Juue 
1 7»1(). Sir Wadliam Wyndham [q.v.J was his 
great-grand fa tiler, llcuiry was educated at 
p] ton and at Wadliam College, ( )xford, wbenct' 
lie matriculated as gentliumni commoner on 
!21 P\^b. 1755, aged 18. On 22 March 1759 
he was cretited M.A. 

VAyndlitirn, in company with Joseph Wynd- 
ham and William Henson Earle of Salisbury, 
embarlced from Hover on 4 Se])t. 1705, and 
visited FrancM*, Italy, and Sicily. A lidter 
from liim was extant, written in Italian to 
his friend and correspondejit iiev. John 
J3owle, describing Ills ascent of Mount I^ltua, 
and several pupiU’s on what tliey .^aw in 
their trav(ds were wrillcn by J'kirli?. Wynd- 
ham returned liy way of Cleneva to Holland, 
reaching England in September 1707. Next 
year lie married Caroline, daughter and 
heiress of Edward Hear.st of the Close in 
Salisbury. 

The Wyndliani family lirid great influence 
in Salisbury, and Henry, wlio resided for 
many years th(*re at St. EdiimndV, College, 
the family residence, was elected a freeman 
of the city on 15 Alarch 1701, and wa.s 
nominated in 1705 as a candiilate for its 
parliamentary representation, but declined 
the Contest. He was mayor of Salisbury in 
1770-1, and served as slunutr of WilLshire in 
1772, In 1794 he commanded a local troop 
of cavalry^vhicli had been raised in that city, 
and from 10 Jan, 1795 to the dissolution of 
1?^12 ho sat in parliament for liis native 
county of Wiltshire. Ht> was in the main 
a supporter of Pilt’s administration, but he 


voted on 12 June 1805 for the impeachment 
of Lord Melville. He died at Salisbury on 
3 May 1819, and was buried in the family 
vault iu St. Edmund’s Church, having had 
issue live sons and two daughters. The 
family Is now represented by John Henry 
Campbell- \\y n dliam of D unoon, Argyllshire 
AYyndham was elected F.S.A. on 6 P^eb. 
1777! and F.ILS. on 9 Jan. 1783. Ho pub- 
lished; 1. ^A Geiitlemau^s Tour through. 
Monmouthshire amlAVales in June and July 
1771’ [anon.], 1775. The edition of the 
work wliich came out in 1794 was also 
nnony’mous ; hut the enlarged ‘ Tour through 
Monmouthshire and AVales in June and 
.luly 1774, and in June, July, and August 
1777,’ which was published at Salisbury in 
1781, had the name on the title-])age. The 
views in the 1781 volume were by Grimm, 
who aeoompaniod him on the second journey. 
2. ‘Diary of the laic George Bubb Uoding- 
ton, Baron of ^lelcombe llegis, 1749-61*. 
AVitli an Ajipeiidix of curious and intere.st- 
ing ])a])ers. Now first pnblishtul,’ 1784. 
Sev(M‘al editions were issued, and it formed 
vol. xxii. of a ‘ (’ollectioii of Lives,’ 1828, 
lYc. Dodiiigt on left his propert y to his cousin, 
'rhomns Wyndham of Hammersmitli, who 
in 1777 left all to Henry I’enruddocke 
AVyndham. It included ‘ a vast collect ion of 
Dodiugton’s j)rivate correspondence’ (Ar- 
THiru YQV^Vi^Antobwfp\ij^. 101). 3. ^ Wilt- 
shire, extracted frf)m llornesdtiy Book,^vith 
a Translation id’ t he original Latin into Eng- 
lish,’ 1788. Ho hopc*d tljat it miglit ])ave 
the way for a history of Wiltshire, under 
the patronagi^ of the g<uithMmuK)f the county, 
aud lu‘ ollcrcd 100/. towards the cost. Ills 
.services are atdiiiowlodged by the Rev. H. 
Jones ill his ‘ Dome.sday for AViltshire,’ 
1S(>5, pp. ix~x. 4. ‘A Picture of the Isle 
of AVight, dedineated upon the spot iu 1793. 
By H. P. AV.,’ 1794. 

AVyndliam contributed HJbservations on 
an ancient Building at AVaniford, Hamp- 
shire,’ to the ‘ Arelueologifi,’ v. 357-OG, and 
‘On a Roman Pavement at Caerwent’ {ib, 
vii. 410 11). He liidped Archdeacon Coxe 
in his ‘ Historical Tour of Alonmouthshire ’ 
(vol. i. ]>. iv), and allowed him to use the 
]>rivate letters of Dodington, in his ‘ Memoirs 
of Sir Robi‘rt AValpolo’ (vol. i. p. xxix). A 
letter from liim is in Gough MS. 17582 at 
the Bodleiau Library, and bo corresponded 
with William OuRniiigton [q. v.] 

1 Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; llalkett and Laing’s 
Anon. Lit. ii. 1007, iii. 1909; Hunter’s Faiiiiliffi 
Minoriirn Gentium (Hark 80 c.), i. 149; lliirk©’s 
Landed Gentry, 1898 ed.; Gent. Mag. 1819, i. 
485 ; \Vil.s«)n’.s House of Commons, 180S,p. 056 ; 
Iloare’s AVi It shire, ^iv. pt. i. 80, vi, 523, 526, 649, 
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♦593, 648~G51, 815; Britton’s Beauties (Wilt- I [Foss’s Judpfes of Knfrland, yii. 195-7 ;Collin- 


sliire), p. 119; Madan’s Cat, of Western MSS. 
iv. 160; Britton’s Autobiogr. i. 449-50, 470; 
Nichols’s Illustriitions of Lit. iv. 856, v. 189-90, 
vi. 106,371.] W. P. C. 

WYNDHAM, SirIIUGTI( 1603,P-1684), 
judge, was the eighth son of Sir John Wynd- , 
iiam of Orchard- \Vymlli am in Somerset, and ; 
of Felbrigg in Norfolk, by his wife Joan, | 
daughter of Sir Henry Pori, man, by whom ( 
he had nine sons and six daughters. Sir ' 
Wadham Wyndham [q. v.] was his younger 
brother. Hugh, born about 1603, entered 
AVadham College, Oxford, in 1622, and con- 
tributed a Ijatin poem to llie * Camdeni In- 
signia,’ published at Oxford in 1624. He 
was admitted at Tjincoln’s Inn on 11) March 
1622, and was called to tlie bar on 16 June 
1G29. He was created M.A. of Oxford by 
royal warrant on 2 Jan. 164.3. He was made 
bencher of Lincoln’s Inn in 1648, creatt‘d 
fler]eant-at-law by the })arliamcnt on 30 May 
1054, and in .lane following was sent as 
temporary judge on the northern circuit. 

In the summer of 1658 at the Linctdri 
assizes he used some vehement expressions 
against the (dergy who refused tln^ sacra- 
ment to any who desired it, and advised tin? 
people to withhold tithes from those mini- 
sters who denied it to any but/ the ignorant 
and scandalous. The result was tliat several 
ministers Wf're presented in court ioi- m^glec't 
of d»ty. Wyndhain’s decision in lbi*se pro- 
secu^ons was petitioned against by the 
mayor of Boston and others in Novt*mber 
1668. 

Wyndham’s promotion to the bench was 
declared illegal at the llestoralion, but he 
was reinstated as serjeant-at-law on 1 June*, 
and as judge on 22 June. 1660, and ina<Ie 
baron of the exchequer on 20 J une 1670, upon 
which he was knighted on the 28th. On 
22 Jan. 1073 he was moved from the court 
of exchequer to that of the common pleas. 

He died at Norwich wliile on circuit on 
27 July 1684, and was buried in Silton 
church, Dorset. He married, first, Jane, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Wodehouse of Kim- 
berley, Norfolk, by ^vhom bo bad two sons 
and three daughters. Both sons and one 
daughter died young; liis daughter llachel 
married John, earl of Bristol. Wyndham 
married, secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir William Minn of AVoodcott, Surrey, and 
widow of Sir Henry Berkeley of AV’^imond- 
ham, Leicestershire ; and, thirdly (in April 
1675), Katherine, daughter of Thomas Flem- 
ing of North Stonehain, Hampshire, and 
widow of Sir Edward Hooper of Beveridge, 
Dorset. Only by his first wife bad be any 
issue. 


son’s Somursot, iii. 489-“90; Foster’s Alumni; 
Gardiner’s Beg. of Wadham College, p. 67 ; 
Addit. MS. 5829, fol. 74 ; Wliitelocke’s Memo- 
rials, pp. 591, 675, 681; Marriajio Licences of 
the Arelibishop of Canterbury at London (Harl. 
Soc. Publ. xxiv. 72); Marriage Allegations of 
tlie Vic.ir-Goneriil of the Archbisliop of Canter- 
bury (TTarl. iSoc. Publ. xxiii. 239); Cal. State 
Papers, 1C58-9, pp. 151, 194-5; P. C. C. 171, 
Ilaro. ] B. P. 

W YNDH AM, KOBERT HEN R Y ( 1 81 4- 
1894), Scottisli actor-manager, was born at 
Dublin of highly respectable i)arents in April 
181*1, and made his first appearance upon 
the stage at Salisbury in 18.3('>, paying the 
manager of the local tlieatre 20/. in order 
that he might assume the long-studied role 
of Norval in * Douglas,’ and, as he afterwards 
admit ted, ‘ make a fool of himself.’ Six years 
later he enacted Rotm^o at Birmingham to 
the J uliet of Ellen Tree (Mrs. Charles Kean), 
and subsequently was setm at the Tuileries 
before Louis-Pbilippe as Colonel Freelove in 
‘A Day after tlie Wedding.’ During 1844 
be was /c/twe premier at the Adfdpb i , G 1 asgow, 
and next year he fulfilled bis ambition of 
I making a prominent debut at Edinburgh, 
j Ho went thither to fil] the place vacated oy 
I Leigh Murray upon his migrat ion to London, 
appearing as CUHbrd in the ‘ Huncliback’ to 
the .Tulia of Helen Faiicit at tlu' Theatre 
Royal, Shakespeare Square, and making a 
favourable impression. Among the parts 
allotted to him during the ensuing season 
were Mercutio, Charles Surface, and Rasb- 
leigh Osbaldistone in ‘ Rob Roy.’ In 1846 
be maiTied Rose, daughter of Will in m Saker, 
a low comedian of London, and sister of 
Edward Saker [q. v.] She was a clever 
actre.ss, and developed a s])ecial a])titude for 
I training juvenile trou]a*.s in ballet and pan- 
tomime. In May 1849 Wyndham a})peared 
at tb(» Adelpbi Theatre, Edinburgli, as Or- 
lando, and in 1850 lie was Brycidield in 
Mnrston’s ‘Strathmore.’ On 27 Dec. 1851 
he opened the Adelplii as actor-manager in 
succtjssioii to William Henry Murray [q. v.], 
who took his farewell of the bMiiiburgli stage 
on 22 Oct. The old management concluded 
with the ‘ Rivals,’ and Wyndham opened 
with the ‘School for Scandal, ’playing Charles 
Surface, and following the comedy up with 
‘Gulliver,’ arranged as a pantomime, for 
whicli Mrs, AVyndliam trained tlie children. 
The task of succeeding so successful a manager 
as AI array was an arduous one. Wyndham 
had to be leading comedian, acting manager, 
and stage manager in one, wliile his diffi- 
' cuUie.s were increased by the fact that a 
transition period was at band, which wit- 
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nc^sed the somewhat rapid collapse of the 
old stock company system, before the in- 
creasing demand in Kdinburgh for the tlioa- 
trical ‘stars* of Tiondon, and the increased 
facilities adbrded for touring companies by 
the railroads. 

For the first ten years of AVyndliam’s 
inanagement, howeV(*r, the old system that 
had prtivailed under .M urray was but little im- 
paired. Oil 6 Feb. ISoii AVvndham produced 
‘ Macbeth * with scenery that was tliought 
to surpass any yet seen upon the Edinburgh 
stage; on May he was seen as Claude 
Melnotte for his wife’s benefit; in Juno he 
was Eobert in ‘ Robert the Hruce ;* in August 
Rashleigh Oshaldislone ; and in October, 
for his benefit, Iltmry, prince of Wales, in 
‘ Henry IV.’ The Adeljihi was destroyed by 
fi re on ’2 1 May 1 l\)rl iinattdy for Wynd- 

linm, who was insured, but could not afford 
a holiday, the ‘JLoyal’ Theatre Avas lying 
vacant. Tie promptly leased it, and opened 
on 1 1 June, in tin? part of Cliarles Rromley | 
ill ‘Simpson (’o.,’ Avhich he followed up 
by Captain Absolute in tlui ‘ Rivals.’ The j 
Adelphi, now renamed ‘’fbe Queen’s,* was 
reconstructed during ISol-o, and AVynd- 
luim for a time managed both theatres con- ! 
currently, but the Royal remained his head- j 
qnartcu’S until it was taken down in 1859. I 
Mr. Toole was one of AN viidhanrs tirst stars ' 
at his new house, appearing at the Royal on 
9 July 1853 in ‘ I)('ud Sliot.’ (Sir) Ifenry' | 
Irving, fresh from his deliiit at Sunderland, 
made his first a])pearance as a member of 
'Wyndham’s company on 9 Ft'b, 1857 as 
Gaston, duke of Orh'aiis, in ‘ Richelieu.’ Tie 
remained Avith the AVyndbams as ‘ juvenile 
load’ at »‘U),v. a Aveek doAvii to September 
1859, ]>laying often in a ])anlouiinie and t,A\'o 
dramas in the course of a single evening 
111 iSoATinher ISoti Wyndham Avas Rolando 
in Tobin’s ‘ Honeymoon ; ’ in May 1857 he 
reA’ived ‘ -Macbeth,’ Avith Mrs. AV’yndham as 
Lady JMacbeth and IrAung asRanquo; in De- 
cember of that year tliey avctc Jiighly suc- 
cessful wit h the pantomime ‘ Lit fie J3o 
Avith Irving ns ‘ Scruiiclier, captain of the 
AVol ves.’ A final performance at the Royal, 
doomed to destruction in order to make Avay 
for a post-oflico, took place on 25 May 1859, 
Avhen Wyndham playtal Sir Charles Ikiman- 
der in ‘ Masks and Faces;’ Mrs. Wyndham 
played Reg, and Irving played Soaper. 
Wyndham, who had been paying 1,000/. 
a year rimt for the Royal, noAv returned 
to the (iiK^en’s (the old Adelphi), some j 
30,000/. luiving been paid as indemnity }>y 
tlie government upon absorbing the site 
of the Royal. He opened his first season at 
the Queen’s under royal letters patent on 


25 J line 1859, as Felix Foatherley in ‘ Every- 
body’s Friend.* This jvas followed in July 
by ‘Heart of Midlothian,* in which Montagu 
VN'ilUams and Mr, F. C. Burnand appeared 
as ‘distlngiiislied amateurs;* and then ^Lon- 

Courtly, Irving as Dazzle, and Mrs. Wynd- 
hara as Lady Gay Spanker. In June 1860 
Wyndham AA^as Rory in ‘ Rory O’More,* In 
.Tune 1861 he played Myles in the ‘Colleen 
IhiAvn,’ and iti February 1862 Salem Scudder 
in the ‘ Octoroon.’ The Queen’s was burnt 
doAvii on 13 Jan. 1865 during the run of the 
Christmas pantomime, ‘ Little Tom Tucker.* 
It was rebuilt and reopened as ‘ The Royal *" 
on 2 Dec. 1865, in time for the next yearly 
pantomime, ‘ Robin Hood.’ A handsome 
liresentation Avas made by the citizens of 
Edinburgh to AVyndhum for his services to 
the drama in 1869. In 1871 he reviA’^ed a 
numlier of ‘ Wavcrley’ dramas upon the oc- 
casion of the Scott centenary; but the star 
systt'm AA’as already in the ascendant, and 
this form of entertainment shoAvod a sadly 
diminished success. On 6 Feb. 1875, 
during a run of ‘Jack and the Beanstalk** 
(in Avliich Mr. A. W. Rinero Avas one of the 
performers), the ‘ Royal’ shared the fate of 
its ])redecessors, the (Queen’s and the ‘Adel- 
phi,' the tIioati:e upon this site being burned 
doAA’ii for tlie tliird lime under Wyndham^s 
management. 

Wyndham made his last appearanco^pon 
the Edinburgh stage on the opening night 
of the new Edinburgh Theatre, Castle Ter- 
race, upon 2U Dec. 1875. As an actor ho 
I Avas A^ersatile, but is said to have excidlcd in 
light comedy and in Irish gentlemen. A year- 
later he retired from his long and, upon the 
Avhol<‘, highlysuccessful management. Upon 
his retirement he AAnis, on 23 Feb. 1877, 
iite?rt allied at a banquet at the Balmoral 
Hotel, J^idinburgh, under the presidency of 
Sir Alexander Grant, wlion the lord justice- 
general (John Inglis, lord Glencorse) pro- 
posed ‘.Mrs. AVyndham,’ and Rrofessor 
Blackie ‘ The Drama.’ He noAV left his 
house in Forth Street, Edinburgh, and 
settled in Sloane Street, London, where he 
renoAved relations, und(*r altered circiim- 
stances, Avith (Sir) Henry Irving. He be- 
came a familiar figure at the Garrick Club^ 
and is d(\scribed as one of the yonngest-look- 
ing nu'u of his age. Wyndham died at his 
house in Sloane »Street, aged 80, on 16 Dec. 
189t,andAvas burif?d in Brompton cemetery 
on 20 Dec. By his wife — Avho played Reg 
WoHington, Mrs. Haller, Helen MacGregor, 
I^ady Macbeth, Queen Katharine in ‘Henry 
VIII,’ Lady Teazle, and other leading parts 
under her husband’s management — he ,hj[id 
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issue two daughters and one son, Mr. Fre- 
derick Wyndham, now co-lessee of the Ly- 
ceum Theatre, Edinburgh. 

[Scotsman* 24 Feb. 1877 and 17 Dec. 1894; 
Era Almanack, 1896, p. 87 ; Era, 22 Dec. 1894; 
Stage, 20 Dec. 1894; Athenmum, 29 Dec. 1894 ; 
Dibdin’s Annals of the PMinburgh Stage, Edin- 
bu^h, 1888, passim ; Fitzgerald’s Sir Henry 
Irving, 1895, chap, ii.] T. S. 

WYNDHAM, THOMAS (1510 .M553), 
vice-admiral and navigator, born about 1510, 
is generally identified with Thomas AVynd- 
ham, only son of Sir Thomas Wyndham (r7. 
1521) of Felbrigg, Norfolk, by his second 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry 
Wentworth of Nettlestead, and wddow of 
Sir Jtogor U’Arcy. The family had long 
been settled in Norfolk, and derived its name 1 
from W^mondham in that county. 

Thomas's grandfather, Sir John Wynd- 
ham {(L 1502), was knighted for bravery at 
the battle of Stoke on 16 June 1487; later 
in Henry Vll’s reign he became implicated in 
the eoiispiracy of Edmund de la Pole, earl 
of Suffolk, was convicted of treason on 
2 May 1502, and was executed witli Sir 
James Tyrrell v.] on Tower Hill four 
days later, being buried in the Austin 
Friars' church {Cotton A/6’. Yitellius A. x\ i ; 
Lms<L MS, 978, f. 19; Bacon, Heniij I'll; 
Stow, ed. S try pe, ii. 110). By his 

first ^fo, Margaret, fourth daughter of John 
Howard, duke of Norfolk [q. v.], ho was 
father of Sir Thomas AVyndham (d, 1521), 
who took an activ(‘ jiart in the naval war 
with France in 1 512-13, and became a ice-ad- 
miral and councillor to Henry YTH (7’^c 
¥vo7wh War Navy llecords Soc., 

and Letters and Papers of Henry VIII ^ 
vols. i iii. passim). Sir Thomas married, 
first, Eleanor, daughter and coheir of Sir 
Jlichard Scrope of Upsal in Wiltsliire : of 
his sons, Sir Edmund Wyndham of Fel- 
brigg was father of Francis Wyndham 

1 q. W\; Sir John Wyndham married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of .John Sydenliam of Orchard, 
Somerset, settled in that county, and was 
grandfather of Sir Hugh Wyndham [q. v.~ 
and of Sir Wadham Wyndham [q. v.J, and 
ancestor of the later Windhams of Felbrigg 
[see Windham, Sik Ohaklds Ash ; and 
Windham, William], of the earls of Egre- 
mont [see Wyndham, Charlls; and Wynd- 
ham, GEonoE O’Beien], and of the earls of 
Dunraven [see Quin, Edwin Kichard AVind- 
HAM AVyndham-]. Of Sir Thomas’s three 
daughters, Margaret married Sir Erasmus 
Poston, ancestor of the earls of Yarmouth 
[see Paston, Hodert]. By his second wife 
Sir yhomas was father of the subject of this 


article, to whom he bequeathed his mai^oir 
of AVi^on and other lands in Yorkshire. 

As a minor at the time of his father’s 
death, Thomas was possibly one of tlie king's 
wards of whom Cromwell became master in 
1532, and, as no other contemporary Thomas 
AA’^yndham has been t raced, he was probably 
tlm servant of Cromwell of that name who 
w'as employed in Ireland from ] 536 to 154(h 
In October 1539 he was sent as captain of 
a hnndred men to ser^c under Ormonde, and 
during No\ ember and December he saw a 
good (leal of fighting in various parts of Ire- 
land {Letters and PaperSy xiv, i, 303, 011^ 
709-10). In March 1539-10 he was com- 
pelled to return to I]ngland through ill- 
health, and on 20 June following was granted 
the dissolved monastery of Chicksand, Bed- 
ford'^hire. Soon afterwards lie seems to have 
settled in Somerset like his brother John, 
and took to a seafaring life. In 1544, in 
command of a ‘ ^v(\st-c()iint ry ship,' he was 
serving hi the North Sea against the Scots, 
and in the following year he commanded the 
^ great galh*y ' of fiv e hundred tons and three 
hundred men in the operations inth(' Solent 
[cf. SinMoiu, Sir Tiiomvh, Baron Sky- 
Moi r]. AVYuidham, however, like most 
Tudor seamen, comliiiu^d these legitimate 
commib'^ions with filibustering on a some- 
what extensive scale, and a few years later 
the French ambassador described him as 
an expfrt in piracy as well as ‘im grand 
homme de maruu* ' {Corresp, Pol. de Odet 
('/c 6Wrc, pp. 23 1 5, 210). Ho was not par- 
ticular in conlininghis operations to the ships 
of hostile nations, and early in 1545, with 
AVilliam Hawkins {d. 1551?) [ q. v.l, father 
of Sir John, he seized the Santa Alaria do 
Guadeloupe, belonging to a Spaniard named 
Miranda. On 11 May the council ordered 
its restoration, and on 23 Sept, directed 
j AVyndham to come to Jjondon to answer 
' for his conduct. In May 1516 another prize 
which ho had taken was seized at Bidstol by 
the counci Ts ordiu*, because AVvndham had 
faihal to satisfy Aliranila’s claims, and oil 
18. July he was ord(‘red to pay 380/. com- 
I pensation. 

In the autumn of 1547 Wyndham, who 
w^as given the ofliee of Giiast(‘r of the 
ordnance in the king’s ships,' was ap- 
pointed vice-admiral under Clinton of a 
fleet sent to the east coast of Scotland to 
enforce the Prot(‘Ctor's Scottish policy. Its 
object was partly to intercept French aid, 
but especially to support the English and 
reforming party in the east of Scotland. 
In December Wyndham anchored in the 
Firth of Tay, and on the 18th he wrote 
promising not ‘to leave one town nor 
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villa^u nov fislior-boat uiiburiieJ from b'ifo- 
ncss to Oombifs Inch, ’ and triistiiifr ^ soon to 
suppress an abbey or two/ On tlie -^nd lie 
fortified Dundee and burnt Bui merino Abbey, 
and early in January ho captured some ; 
French sliips liound for Ijoith. In April ho 
was detaih'd for service at I laddin^t on, and 
constructed ‘ \Vviidluiu/s bulwark/ which 
proved of j^real servi(*o to the defence [cf. : 
art. WiLFoiii), SiJi Wyndham was 

not in Haddington during the siege, but in 
July llt^ was ono of the utlicers under 8ir 
Thomas l^ilnier [4. v.] wlio vainly attempted 
to relieve it. A])paivurly he escaped PalineiAs 
fate, and in ]MareIi lolS t) was again in 
command of the ships in the mouth of the 
Tay. 

With the pea<*i‘ of looO W'yndham turned 
his energies to trade and exploration. With 
‘ a tall shi]) of 1.I0O tons] called the liion of 
Jjondon/ of which hi^ was captain and part- 
owner, he joined in what ITakinyt calls ‘ the 
lirsl voyage for trairujueiuto tlu^ kingdom of 
jMaro(?co in Barharh;/ No details of this 
expedition, which sailed from P()rt>mouth 
in loot, are known. On 29 Jan. lo51-2 
AVyndhani was summoned before tlui pri\y 
council for jdundering- some Danish ships, 
and in May lie was one of the adventurers 
in tin; ])roposetl nortli-east voyage of dis- 
covery (Stkvpi], 7iVr/. J/cm. 11 . ii. 70, 201). 
In the same year lie set out on his second 
voyage to Morocco, the acetuint of which, 
printed by Hakluyt, was written by ^ Mast«*r 
James Thomas, tlum page; to .Master Thomas 
AVindham, chi«‘1(* ca])tain of tliis voiage.’ 
Wyndham is there described as ‘ a Norfolk 
gentleman Ijorn, hut- dwelling at Marsldhdd 
Park in ^Somersetshire.' Tin* lexpedilion 
sailed from Bristol (Oiannel at tlit^ begin- 
ning of May, reached Alorocerj in a fortnight, 
and traded for three months at Santa Cruz 
in Tonerifle. On tlu^ way hack the I'higlish 
captaired tht» governor of Lanzarote in the 
(Vnaries, hut releas(*d him and reaclunl Fiiig- 
land in October. At, Christ mas Wyndham 
took ])art as admii-al in the (*oiirt revels of 
the ‘ lord of misrule ’ {JAt, Jirmfunti of Ed- 
■ivard VI^ pp. clxxiii. oS2), and in May 
ho was suitor for tlu' manor of Preston, 
Somerset {Cal. JIat field MSS. i. 118). 

Wyndham's preparations for iiLs third and 
most \ra])ortant voyage were inti'rriipti'd hy 
the death of JOdward VI ; at the time he 
appears to have been with the ships guarding 
the coast of Norfolk, and his altitudt^ was 
doubtful. On 25 July .Mary’s council or- 
dered him to r(‘pair to Lomlon, hut five day.s 
later they w rot (‘ I0 the governor of Ports- 
]iK)uth ‘ for the dismissing of Mr. Wyud- 
ham’s ship, of which they have made a stay, 


that he may forth to his intended voyage/ 
He is there described, apparently in error, 
ns ‘Sir’ Thomas. He sailed in the Lion of 
London from Portsmouth on 12 Aug., ac- 
companied hy the IVimrose, commanded by 
Antonio IMiileado, a Portuguese refugee and 
t'xperienced mariner. They passed Madeira, 
the Canaries, and reached the Cold Coast; 

I hence Wyndham ordered l*inteado, who at 
om^ time claimed supreme command, to take 
him on to the Biglit of Benin, and ho was 
thus the first Itlugllshmaii who ‘ fairly 
roumh-d Cape A'erde and sailed into the 
Southern S(‘a.’ He remained with the sliips 
in the Bight while J’iiitendo sailed up the 
Niger to trade ; fever broke out among his 
men, and Wyndliam himself succumbed to 
it. He was married, and left a son Henry 
and two daughters, one of whom married 
! Andrew Luttrell. 

I Letters ami Papers of Henry VIII, vols. xiii- 
xvi. ; State Papers, Henry VIII; Acts of the 
l*rivy Council, oil. Nicolas, vii. 88, ed. Dasont, 
vols. i-iv, passim ; Thorpe’.s Cal. Scottish State 
Papers, i. 72-90; Bain’s Cal. Scottisli State 
Pa])ers, lf5l7-63; llainiltoii Papers, ii. 317, 
j /)t)7 sqq.; Cal. State P.ipers, Dpm. 1547-80, p. 7, 
i Aildenda, 1517-05, pp. 317, 850 ; Corrowp. Pol. 

I de Odet do Solve, 15 in...9 ; Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
II. ii. 7-11; Harl. MSS. 1110 f. 38, 1154 11. 
71-2; Addit. MSS. 5524 ff. 133-4, 19156 f. 
275; Visit. Norfolk (Ihirl. Soc.), pp. 324-5; 
Blomelield's Norfolk, viii, 311 sqq. ; Hunter’s 
Deanery oIDoncasler, i. 320 ; Oollinson’s ijpmer- 
st‘t, iii. 4S9 90; Collins’s Peerage, v. 206-10; 
Burke's Limled Gentry ; K romlo'sHi.st. viii. 7, 8 ; 
Soei.il I'kjglaiid, iii, 204, 215; Oppenhoim’s Ad- 
ministration of the Koyal Navy, 1898, pj). 76, 
83 ; Budget t IMeakii/s Moorish Empire, 1809, 
p. 122.1 A. P.P. 

WYNDHAM, THOMAS, Bauont 
AVynduam <>!' FiNdLASH (1681-1745), 
gramlson of Sir Wad ham Wyndham [q. v.], 
being the fourth and youngest but eldest 
surviving son of John AVyndham of Nor- 
riugton, M.l\ for Salisbury in 1681 and 
1685, by Ills wife Alice, daughter of Thomas 
Pbwne.s, was horn at Norrington, near Salis- 
bury, on 27 Dec. 1681. He was educated 
at the catliedral school, Salisbury, and 
matriculated from Wadham College, Oxford, 
on 19 Nov. 1698. He docs not appear to 
have taken any university degree, but he was 
admitted of Lincoln’s Inn on II July 1698, 
and called to the baron 9 May 1705, He 
was appointed recorder of Sarum in 1706, 
and in 1724 was promoted to tho chief- 
justiceship of the court of common pleas in 
Ireland, a very ‘easy post’ according to 
Archbishop Boulter, in succession to Sif 
Richard Jjevingo ( q. v.] In a brief memo- 
randum diary that he kept Wyndham 
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mentions that ho left Salisbury for Dublin 
on 16 Nov. 1724, and that the journey took 
him twenty-four days. On the death of 
Lord-chancellor West in November 1720, 
Wyndham’s claims to the vacant place were 
strongly pressed by Boulter, who was the 
factotum of the party organised for the pur- 
pose of defeating Irish appointments being 
given to natives. The great sei^al was even- 
tually ^iven to Wyndham in accordance with 
his advice. In 1730, in the case of Kim})erly, 
an attorney who had been sentenced to death 
for abduction, the chancellor overruled the 
claim, raised upon a technical plea, that tlio 
sentence should be quashed. In the follow- 
irig year, on 1 8 Sept., he was raised to the 
peerage as Baron VV^yndham of Firjglass, co. 
Dublin. He presided in six sessions of the 
Irish parliament as speaker of tlie House of 
Lords. On 20 Aug. 1735 lie (ells us that 
.Dean Swift dined at his table. lie acted as 
lord high steward at the (rial of Henry 
Barry, lord Barry of Santry, for murder on 
27 April 1739, and sentenced him to death. 
Wyndham was the first lord high steward 
so appointed in Ireland. He resigned the 
chancellorship on 7 Sept. 1739, and on j 
8 Sept, he sailed for l^higlaiid. He died in j 
Wiltshire on 24 Nov. 1745, and was buriiid 
in Salisbury Cathedral, where there is a 
white marble monument to him by l»ys- 
brack on the south side of the west door. 
Ho w^ unmarried, and liis title becaiiu »‘x- 
tiiict. He bequeathed some 2,500/. to the 
family foundation of Wadham, in the hall 
of which college a portrait of the Irisli chan- 
cellor is hung. This portrait, executed in 
1728, was engraved by Marshall. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. loOO-lTll; Gardi- 
ner’s Iteg. of WadUam College ; (lent, iMag. 1745, 
p. 614 ; Harris’s Salisbury Cathedral Kpitaphs, 
1825, p. 3; Miscellanea Gcneal. et Herald. 
2nd sor. iv. 36, »54, 77 ; G. K. C[okayiie]’3 
t^ompleto Peerage ; TJurke’s Landed (.Icntry ; 
Noble’s Jliogr. Hist., if. 186; Letters of Hugh 
Boulter, D.l)., 1770 ; O’ Flanagan’s Lives of the 
Lord Chancellor.s of Ireland, ii. 51.] T. 8. 

WYNDHAM, Sir WADHAM (1010- 
1668), judge, born in Somerset in 1610, %vas 
the ninth son of Sir John Wyiidluuu (1558- 
1645) of Orchard- Wyndham by .loan, daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Portman of Orchard-Port- 
maii. He received his baptismal name from 
his grandmother Florence, daughter of John 
Wadham of Merrifield in Somerset ; his grand- 
father was Sir John Wyndham, the first 
owner of Orchard- Wyndham [see under 
Wtndii AH, Thomas, 1610 P-1553]. Ilis elder 
brother, Sir Hugh, is se])arately noticed. Ilis 
oldest brother, John (ri. 1649), of Orchard- 
Wyndham,was father of the first baronet and 


E eal -grandfather of Sir William Wyndham 
. V.] Being the grandson of Nicholas Wad- 
m’s sister, he was entered at Wadham Col- 
lege as a fellow-commoner in 1020 (caution 
money received on 30 April 1620, and ret urned 
in 1629), but he does not appear to have 
matriculated at the university in the usual 
manner. He was entered of Lincoln’s Inn 
on 22 Oct. 162S, and was called to tlie bar 
on 17 May 1036, He soon secured a largo 
practice, and in May 1655 lie was one of 
Gi‘orge C’oiiey’s counsid, being retained for 
the defence with Sir I’liomas Twysden and 
Sir Jolin Maynard (1602-1090) [q.v.1 Their 
line of argument was regard eil as a defiance 
of the gov'ernment, and they were all three, 
by Cromwells orders, committed to the 
Tower, but were released upon their sub- 
mitting a luiinble petition to the Protector, 
sacrificing the interests of their client, says 
Ludlow, ratlier than lose a few days’ fees 
( L u D J .OAV, Af nnoirs^ i . 1 1 2 ; CaL State Papers ^ 

J )om. 1655, pp. 167, 170, 190). N ot receiving 
the coi funder Cromwell’s governmen t , Wy nd- 
luim Avas one of the fourteen lawyers of emi- 
nence Avlio were summoned to be serjeants a 
month after the Hestoration, having been 
called upon in the first instance to consult 
Avith the judges at Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet 
Street, with respect to the proceedings 
against the regicides; in the further pro- 
ceedings Wyndham Avas engaged as one of 
the counsel for the prosecution (^Stafe Trials^ 
V. 1023). 

At tlie end of the regicide trials he Avas 
on 24 Nov. 1060 promoted to bo a judge of 
1 the king’s bench, iu Avhicli court he sat for 
ight years, receiving the customary lionour 
of kniglithood. During the whole of that 
t ime, according to the evidence of his con- 
temporaries, he maintained a high character 
for learning and impartiality. Iliscolleagiiea 
Avere Hyde, Twysden, and Jvelyng, and their 
decisions Avere reported by Siderfin, Sir 
Thomas llaymoud, and Sir Creswell lawinz. 
Siderfin says that AVyndham Avas of great 
discretion, especially in liis calm and sedate 
tenq^er upon the bench ; Baymond calls him 
a good and prudent man, while Sir John 
llawles, solicitor-general iiiider William III, 
speaks of Jiira as ‘ the second best judge which 
sat iu Westminster Hall since the king|s 
restoration,’ the first being presumably Sir 
MattheAv Hale fq. a\] (Pemra'^s on CoL 
Algernon Sidnep^s Trials 1683). 

Sir Wadham died at his seat of Norring- 
ton on 24 Dec. 1668. Ho married, in 1646, 
Barbara, daughter of Sir George Clarke, lent., 
of Watford, Avho survived him many years, 

I dying in 1704 at the ago of seventy-eight. 

I Ilis eldest son John, father of Thomas, lord 
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"Wyndham of Fin^lass [q. v.], matriculated 
from AVadham College, Oxford, in 1(503, was 
admitted of Lincoln’s Inn on :?3 Feb. 1 GOO 1 , 
was called to the bar in 1068, and sat as 
M.P. for Salisbury (1081 and 1085-7). The 
third son, AVilliam, is the ancestor of the 
Wyndhams of Diiiton, Salisbury. In 1057 
Sir Wadham became owiuu* of the house* at 
Salisbury known as St. Edmund’s (College; 
this he devised (^will dated 20 Aug. 1003) to 
his fourtli son, Wadliani 173(3), grand- 
father of Henry IVmruddock AVvndliam 
[q.v.J Wvndliain’s opinions and judgments 
are cited in (lie 1730, 1714, and 1755 edi- 
tions of Fitzlierbei’t’s ‘ Natura llrevium.’ 

I (riirdiiiers iteg. of Wadham College, p. 70 ; 
Lurke's Landed (xentry ; Liirke’s Extinct Peer- 
age, s.v. ‘ Wyiidhiun, Karl of Kgreinont ; ’ 
IloarCs ^lociern Wiltshire, vi. 815 ; I'oss’s J edges 
of England, 1870, p. 771 ; Cobhett’s Statt? Trials, 
V. 1028, ix. 1003 ; Godwin’s Hist, of tin* Com- 
monwealth, iv. 17*1; Marvin’s Legal Bihlio- 
graphy.l T. 8. | 

^WYNDHAM, Sfr AVILLIAAl (1(587- I 
1740), baronet, politician, was born at Or- ! 
chard- Wyndham, Somerset , in 1087, the only ; 
son of Sir Edward Wyiidhain, second baronet, ; 
and Catherine, daughter of Sir William . 
Leveson-(.(()wt‘r, hart . 1 1 is grandfat lu*r,AVil- i 

liain Wyndham of Orcluird- Wyndham, was • 
created a baronet on 0 Sept. 1(3(51, and died I 
in 1(383 ; he was the eldest son of .Tohii I 
AVyndham, and neplunv of Sir AVadham ■ 
AA' yndham i"(|. v. ] IIe\vas ediu^ated at Eton j 
and Christ (jliurcli, Oxford, W'lieiice he nia- j 
triculated on 1 June 1704, Afterwards he j 
went abroad, and on his r(*tiirn lie \yas chosen ' 
at a by-election to re[)resent Somerset in ; 
parliament on 28 April 1710, a ff*w montlis | 
l3efore the fall of the wliig goyernment (A'c- j 
turn of Members of Parliameiif). In the | 
autumn of that yt^ar the general election I 
was held, and AVyndham found his party in ] 
oltice. Owing to his court influenee (Tinual 
says that the queen was interested in his 
educat ion) he joined the new administration 
as master of the bucklioiinds, and was pro- 
moted to the secretaryshij) at war on 28 June 
1712. On 1 March in this same y(>ar his 
liouse in Albemarle Street, forwliicli he liad 
given 7,000/., xvas burned down, and many 
valuable pictures destroyed, Wyndham and 
Ids family (escaping with some difliculty. In 
Noxvmber 1713 he xvas appointed chancellor 
of the exchequer. In the new parliament, 
which met on 1(5 Feb, 1714, the disruption 
between Bolingbroke and Oxford was com- 
plete, and the tory majority was paralysed 
by its dix’ision into Ilanoverian tory and 
J acobite. Wyndham was under the influence 
of Bolingbroke; his wife had intrigued at 
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court against Oxford. By the end of 1713 
rumours were afloat that Bolingbroke and 
Wyndham were in the ascendant, and the 
* lixaminer’ began to ])repare the minds of 
! its t or^ readers for a change in the leadership, 
j The night befon^ Oxford’s dismissal was an- 
j iiounced AVyndham xvas one of those who 
I dined with fioliiigbroke, and he was selected 
' to be head of the five commissioners who 
* were to control the treasury under the new 
i arrangement. The death of the queen in 
iho midst of tliose intrigues put an end to 
AIVndham’s ofKcial career. 

\Vyndham’s short period of office is 
marked by two events which indicate both 
Ills political purpose and method. He spoke 
early in the debate on Steele’s expulsion 
from tlu? House of Commons, and is men- 
tioned (Par/. Ilisf. vi. 1274) among the 
courtiers who pressed for a division. Steele’s 
ofhuice, as explained by AVyndham, was that 
some of his writings ‘contained insolent, in- 
jurious ndlections on the queen herself and 
were dictated by tbe spirit of rebellion;^ 
in reality Steele’s crinu^ was tliat he was a 
whig, and in desiring his expulsion AVynd- 
liam was carrying out the deliberate policy 
of Bolingbroke to limit freedom of 8i)eecli 
and secure absolute control of the executive 
]»ending tin* d(‘sith of the queen. The other 
event was the Schism Act of which AV^ynd- 
hani was sponsor. The purpose of the 
measure was to defend the church by posing 
the scliools of the dissenters, but, as neither 
Bolingbroke nor AVyiidham xvas animated 
by religious motives, it s real significance was 
}K»Iiticnl. It marks the final resolution of 
the party xvhich AVyudham led in the com- 
mons to tlirow in its lot with the high 
cliiirch and the Jacobites. 

During the ceremonies of the succession 
AVyndliam performed his official duties, and 
spoke in favour of the payment of Hano- 
verian troo])s from the English exchequer. 
But xvhen parliament met after the election 
of 1 7 1 5, he recognisi^d the plight into which 
j liis part y had fallen, and began his leader- 
ship of the opposition by objecting so 
^ strongly to tlie terms of the king’s proclama- 
I tion calling the parliament that only Sir 
Uobert AVal pole’s tact prevented his being 
sent to the Tower. After a long debate, in 
the course of which, the house having re- 
questtid him to withdraw, he left with the 
whole of his party behind him, he was 
formally censured. During the next few 
months, though actively opposing the vote 
for the king’s privy purse (Stanhope, Hist, 
i. 183-4) and defending the treaty of Utrecht, 
lie appears to have done Utile in the debates 
on the impeachment of the tory leaders. 
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llis hands were full of more serious work, 
lie •was plotting in the west lor a rising in 
favour ol the Stuarts. When the rebellion 
broke out he was arrested at Orcliard-Wynd- 
ham on 21 Sept. 1715, escaped by a trick, 
surrendered in a hnv days on the advice of 
his father-in-law, the Duke of Somerset, and 
was sent to the Tower (a detailed account 
is given in A Fufl Authentirk Narmilce of 
the intended Horrid Ctmsjnriuoj^ 1715). Cox 
{Memoirs of Walpole^ i. 71), on tlio authority ! 
of Lord Sidney, relates that the cabinet 
would have overlooked Wyiulliain to please 
the Duke of Somerset had not Lord Towns- | 
hend persisted in Ins arrest. The incident 
led to Somerset’s witlnlrawal from the cabinet. 
Wyndham was liberated on bail in the fol- 
lowing July, and was never brought up for 
trial, lie was much blamed for raising the 
rebellion in Somerset and tluui running away 
from his responsibilities (llEKVjn). 

Wyndbam’iS mentor both in polities and 
morals was liord Jiolingbroke, who in the 
spring of 1715 liad fed to France and 
committed himself to the Jacobite cause, a | 
course to which, he said, Wyndham was 
the chief to urge him. Ilencieforth Wynd- 
liam was little more than Dolingbroke’s j 
mouthpiece in England, ITe laboured as- 
siduously for the reinstatement of the high j 
church and its principles, and in 1717 
succeeded in getting parliament to a})point 
Dr. Snipe, a high churchman and a believer 
in passive obedience and non-resistance, to 
preach at St. Margaret’s on tlui anniversary 
of the Restoration. Ills strong Jacobite 
leanings were chiefly tlu^ cause of the sus- 
picion under which tlie tory party rested, 
and which made il. impotent, for so many 
years to take advantage of whig dissensions. 
To Wyndham, Bolingbroke addressed some j 
of his most famous letters from exile. The 
letter giving an account of the sorry expe- 
riences of Bolingbroke at t he court of James 
in Paris was sent to him ; he was the first 
whom Bolingbroke, disgusted with Janies 
and desiring to be pardoned by George, 
urged to abandon the Jacobites. To him 
Bolingbroke sent his well-known apology 
in 1717. Nine years later, when Boling- 
broke was at Twickenham attempting to 
carry out his cherished plan of detaching a 
body of whigs from Walpole, Wyndham 
was his confidant and, under his instructions, 
was co-operating with I’ulteney in the 
House of Commons, attacking the foreign 
policy of the Walpoles, the increase of the 
standing army, the pension bills, the financial 
administration, and drawing attention to 
the corruption prevalent at elections. 

When, in 1/28, an organised opposition 


to Walpole was formed, Wyndham retained 
the leadership of the tory wing, and gave 
Walpole considerabhi trouble. Jhit Wynd- 
ham was Bolingbroke’s mouthpiece kill. 
When he attacked \\ alpole in 17^0 for per- 
mitting the defences at the harbour of Dun- 
kirk to remain undemolished, Bolingbroke’s 
secretary investigated tlie matter on the spot ; 
the series of attacks which he delivered on 
Walpole’s finance, from the salt to the excise 
duties, which have been considered his finest 
oratorical and intellectual efibrts, must be 
credited very largtdy to Bolingbroke. Tho 
heat of these debaters culminated in 1734, 
when tlie Septennial Act was under dis- 
cussion. W'yndlmm had attacked Walpole 
with special causticity (liis speech winning 
from Smolliitt the eulogiiim * tlui unrivalled 
orator, the uncorrupti'd Briton, and the un- 
shaken patriot’); the premier replied by a 
violent attack upon Bolingbi’oke. Tlie tory 
policy was a failure. Bolingbroke*s dream 
of a tory-whig opposition led by himself in 
the person of Wyndham proved an impossi- 
bility. When the election of 1745 renewed 
the whig majority, Bolingbroke again left 
the* country, and NVyiidhain led his opposi- 
tion with diminished heat. The corre- 
spondences with his eliicd' was renewed, and 
ranged from advice given to form a coalition 
with the Pelhams to hunting intelligence 
and appeals to sell Dawlt^y. 

The chief ejiisodes of the last few years 
of his parliamtuitary life were his support of 
the Prince of Wales in his quarrel with 
the king about his allowance, and his 
opposition to the convention with Spain, 
when he walked out of the House of Com- 
mons, followed by his jiarty, as a protest. 
iJe knew that his tactics hail been fruitless, 
and he discussed with Pope, sliortly before 
his death, a proj(*ct for forming a new 
method of opposition (Ih.wiN and Court- 
hope, Fopoy ix. 178). Speaker Onslow’s 
estimate of \Vyndham was: ‘ the most made 
for a great man of any that 1 have known 
of this age’ (Coxu, IVfdpole^ ii. 560). He 
belonged to tho gay political and literary 
circles which mixed together in the reigns 
of Anne and George, and was a leading 
spirit in coteries like, tho October Club. 
Ho was one of tho founders of the Brothers’ 
Club, of whicli Swift became a member in 
June 1711. He recommended the small 
poet Diaper to the members in March 1712. 
One of the Brothers, ‘ Duke ’ Disney, left 
him 500/. in 1731. Lord Stanhope, com- 
menting on Pope’s lines in the ‘ Epilogue to 
the Satires ’ — 

Wyndham, just to freedom and the throne. 

The master of our passions and his own — 
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says: ‘Po^^e’s praise does not apply to liis 
private life, since it appears that, though 
twice married, he resembled his friends 
Bolingbroke and Bathurst as a man of 
pleasure.’ II is manner was excellent ; his 
oratory was impressive altliough ho had a 
stutter in his speech, and he attended very 
closely to politics. II is sptHichos owe some- 
thing in polisli and intellect to Bolingbroke, 
but his leadership was rendered ineffectual 
his complete surrender to liis friend, 
lie died at Wells on 17 Juno 1740. 

fie was twice married: first, 21 July 
1 70S, to Catherine, second daughter of Charles 
Seymour, sixth diikc of Somerset, hy whom 
he had four children — Charles Wyndham 
[q. V.], who became thti Earl ol' Egr(3mont ; 
and IVjrcy, who, adopting the surname 
O'Brien, became the Earl of Tliomond ; 
Oatherino ; ami Elizabeth, who married 
G eorge G renville [q. v.] Wyndham married, 
secondly, Maria Catherina, daiighterof Peter 
d’Jong of Utrecht, and widow of the ^lar- 
quis of Blandford, liy whom he had no issu(». 

A three-quarter huigth portrait of A\'ynd- 
ham in liis chancellor’s robes by Kneller is 
dated 1713. There are two engraved por- 
traits — a mezzotint by Eaher, executed in 
1740, and a lino engraving by llouhraken 
for Hi rc I I’s ^ 1 ji V( 'S,’ a ft er I » i cli a r< 1 son ; the 
latter was reduc(Hl by Uavenet for Smollett’s 
* History.’ 

[Aut liorities quoted; (lent. Mag. 1 7*10, pp. 220, 
317 ; Foster’s Aluniui Oxon. Io00-l714 ; Wyori’s 
and Boyer’s Histories of the, Kcign of (lueeii 
Anne; Leeky’s Hist . of the Eighteenth Century, 
vol. i. ; Jchso’s Court of Fhigland, 1088-170*0, 
1843; Murray’s Somerset; C(»llinsorf.s Somerset, 
1701, iii. 400 ; Wiaitworth Papers, 18S8,pp. 100, 
260,271. 383; Maekuight 's Boliiigbroko ; Bari. 
Hist. ; Swift’s .rounial to Stella,] J. It. M. 

WYNDHAM-QUIN, EinVIN IM- 
CIlAllD WIMHIAM, third EAKLorDuN- 
li\ V EN (1 8 1 2- 1 S7 1 ). [See Q i N .] 

WYNFOKD, first Baron. [See Bn.sr, 
WiLUAM DKAiMm, 1707-1845.] 

WYNN. [Se(j also Wynne. 1 

WYNN, CUAUT.es WATKIX WIL- 
LIAMS 11775-1850), politician, horn on 
9 Oct. 1775, was the second sou of Sir Wat- 
kin Williams Wynn, fourth baronet of 
Wynnstay, Denbighshire (//. July 1789), 
who married, on 21 Dec. 1771, as his 
second wile, Cliarlotte, daughter of George 
Grenville, sister of the first Mar(|ui.s of 
Buckingham and aunt of the first Duke of 
Buckingham; she died at Uicliraond, Surrey, 
cm 29 S(q>t. 1832. liis grandfather, Sir 
Wat kin Williams Wynn, and his younger 


brother, Sir Henry Watkin Williams Wynn, 
are separately noticed. 

From 1779 to 1783 Robert Nares [q, v.] 
was tutor to Wynn and his elder brother, 
living with them at Wynnstay and in Lon- 
don. On 23 March 1784 Wynn was ad- 
mitted at Westminster school, and in 1786 
Narcs, then an usher at the school, resumed 
his tutorship of the brothers. Wynn re- 
tained in after years his connection with 
Westminster. He was a steward at their 
anniversaries of 1790 and 1823, and was 
elected a Busby trustee in 1829. In 1826 
and 1829 he gave for competition among the 
Westminster boys a writership in India. 

AVynn mat riciilated at Christ Church, 

0. xford, on 24 Dec. 1791, graduated B.A. in 
“^05, and M.A. in 1708. On 6 July 1810, 
the first year of office c^f his uncle, Lord 
Grenville, as chancellor of the university, 
he was created D.C.L. His rooms as an 
indergraduate were in LSkeleton Corner,’ 
wliere *Soul hey, who had made his friend- 
diip at Westminster in 1788 and kept it 
through life, used often to visit him. ^\^nn, 
though not a rich man, made Southey an 
allowance ol^ 100/. per annum, beginning 
with the last quarter of 1796 and ending in 
1807, when, through the same friendly in- 
fluence, a net pension of 1 1 1/, a year was 
bestowed on liim by the g()V(»rnment. In 
1801 Wynn hoped to obtain for his friend 
the post of secretary to some Italiu# lega- 
tion, but was disappointed. Southey ip 
1S05 dedicated to hiiTj the poem of ‘ Madoc.’ 

On 21 April 1705 Wynn was admitted 
student at Lincoln’s Inn (Admission Beg. 

1. 55 1 ), and xvas called to the baron 27 Nov. 
798. He attended the Oxford and North 

Wales circuit, but his parliamentary duties 
prevented him from pursuing h’s profession 
with success. In 1835 he was elected a 
bencher of Ids inn. Through the influence 
of his conneetjon, Lord Camelford, he was 
returned to parliament at a hy-election on 
29 July 1797 for the pocket-borough of Old 
Harum. lleforo the parliament was out ho 
resigned his s(uit to stand for a vacancy in 
Mmit gomeryshire, where his family had great 
inte.rest, and was returned on 19 March 1799. 
There was a contest for its representation lu 
1 831 , but be was easily returned, and he held 
the seat continuously until his death in 1850, 
when he was the ‘ father’ of the House of 
Commons. 

Wynn supported l^itt on the increase of 
the assessed taxes in 1798, and joined with 
him in acting adversely to Addington’s ad- 
ininist ration, but voted on 12 June 1805 for 
the impeachment of Lord Melville. From 
its formation in 1803 until he resigned in 
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1844 he held the command of the Mont- 
gomeryshire yeomanry cavalry. The three 
brothers Wynn are depictea in Cillray^s 
caricature of ^ A Welch Tandem ’ (!2i Jan. 
1801), and on 19 May 1806 his elder brother, 
Sir Wat kin Wynn, and ho, figured in the* 
same artist’s caricature of ‘ The Bear [C. J. 
Fox] and his Leader ’ [Lord Grenville]. Tn 
it they were called ‘ Bubble and Squeak, a 
Duet,’ nicknames which had been given to 
them through the peculiarity of their voices 
(WlitGHT and Evaxs, Gillray Cftncatures^ 
pp. L>69, 463). From 19 Feb. 1806 to Octo- 
ber 1807 ho was imder-secrotary of state for 
the home department in the administration 
of ‘ all the talents,’ whicli was presided over 
by his iinclo, Lord Grenvilli^. 

Wynn was fond of parliamentary life and 
took an active part in debate, being con- 
sidered a great authority on points of pro- 
cedure. Ho was proposed for s])eaker on 
2 Juno 1817, and in the opinion of Sir 
Samuel Itomilly was eminently qualified for 
the post, as he had ^ by long attention to the 
subject made himself completely master of 
the law of parliament and the forms of par- 
liamentary proceeding’ (Memoirs^ iii. 296- 
297). But Manners-8 utton was supported 
by the government, and won by 312 votes 
to ir>2. Canning said that the only objec- 
tion to Wynn was that ^ one would b(> some- 
times tempted to say Mr. Squeaker ’ (Mooue, j 

V. trs). 

During 181 8 and 1819 Wynn endeavoured, | 
tis leader of the memhers acting in the into- | 
rest of his relative, the IMarquis of Bucking- j 
ham, to form a third party in the House of ! 
Commons, but some of the little party of j 
politicians thought that he leaned too much ' 
to the side of the whigs. In 1 81 9 he was on | 
the civil list committee, and during 1820 ho ' 
strongly objected to the conduct of the king ! 
and his ministers towards C^ueen Caroline, ' 
When these troubles wero over, the support i 
of Lord Buckingham’s adherents was secured ; 
by the tory ministry. From .Tan nary 1822 j 
to February 1828 Wynn held the post of i 
president of tho board of control with a seat | 
in tho cabinet, and on 17 Jan. 1822 he was 1 
sworn of the privy council. In September ; 
1822 Canning, who liked him not, desired i 
bis transfer to soma other olUco to make 
room for Iluskissoxi. There were dilFerences 
between them in the following year, and in 
1824 Canning called him ^ the worst man of 
business that lever met’ {Canning Corre^p, 
i. 201). Nevertheless he remained in oftice 
for six years, even through the brief admini- 
strations of Canning and Lord Goderich. 
When the Duke of Wellington formed his 
cabinet in 1828 the Duke of Buckingham, 
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who had long pressed his claims to high 
office, thought that he, and not Wynn, should 
have a place in it, and Wellington thereupon 
ejected AV’^ynn, as Southey said, ^ with a 
want of courtesy, of respect, and of feeling.’ 
But even SoiiUiey haJ heard that Wynn 
was ^ one of th(j most impracticable persons 
to deal with, taking crotchets in his head, 
and liolding to them with invincible per- 
tinacity* { Letters f ed. AV^arter, iv. 132-3). 

After his loss f)f office AVynii was drawn 
into opposition. lie supported O’CoiineU’s 
claims to sit for the county of Clare, and he 
voted for Sir Henry iVirnell’s motion on tho 
civil list which brought about the downfall 
of the AVclIingtonministry. In tlie succeed- 
ing administration of Lord Grey lie was se- 
cretary at war from Xoveniberl830 to April 
1831, but without a place in tho cabinet; 
aad he was also a member of tlu^ hoard of 
control. He did not approve of Lord John 
llusseU’s disfranchisement proposals in tho 
Keform Bill, and, although lit» voted for the 
second reading of the measure, lie supported 
General Gascoyne’s amendment, when the 
whig government were defeated by 299 votes 
to 291^. 

In 1831 Wynn was active on tho com- 
mission for inquiry into tlie public records, 
and ill Sir Robert Peel’s f'liort ministry of 
December 1S‘U to April 1835 ho held tho 
office of chancellor of I he d uchy of Lancast er, 
but w’as not called into the cabinet. ()n 
3 Feb. 1835 he was appointed a commis- 
sioner to inquire into tlie state of the dioceses 
in England and Wales. He is said to liave 
thrice refused tho post of governor-general 
of India. Although he sat in parliament 
until 1850, he was not again offered office, 
and ho gradually withdrew from public 
affairs, profeiTiiig; to dwell at his pheasant 
country seat, with its ‘ noble terraces/ Llan- 
gedwin in Denbighshire (SoUTiinv, Life and 
Corres]) . i v . 354) . H f ‘ was 1 1 le f i rst president 
of the Koyal Asia! ic Society, 1 abing a leading- 
part in its]) rocoodings from its foundation in 
JH23, but he resigiujd the position in 1841. 
Ho was elected F.8.A. on 9 .laii. 1800. 

Wynn died at 20 Grafton Street, Ijondon, 
on 2 Sept . 18.50, aged 71, and was buried by 
i the side of his wife iind son in a vault of St. 

I George's Chapel, Bays water. He married, 
j on 9 April 1806, Alary OA 4 June 1838), 

! eldest daughter of Sir Foster Cunliffe, bart., 
i of Acton Park, Denbighshire, and had issue 
two sons and five daughters. The eldest 
daughter, Charlotte Williams Wynn, is no- 
ticed separately. Sidney, tlio fourth daugh- 
ter, married, on 12 Dec. 1814, Sir Francis 
Hastings Doyle, who describes these sisters 
< as women of a very noble type,’ 
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Tlio politician’s sister, Frances Williams 
Wynn, wlio died on tli Juno 1857, aged 
about seventy-seven, was the writer of 
‘ Diaries of a i^ady of equality, 1707-1841,’ 
two editions of which appeared in 1861 under 
the editorship of Abraham Hayward, 

Wynn was the author of ' An Argument 
upon the .lurisdiotion (d* the lloLise of (’om- 
mons to commit, in ( ’ases of Ilreaeh of Pri- 
vilege,’ published in May 1810, and twice rt^- 
issued, with an apperulix, by August 1810. 
It dealt with tlie arrest of Sir Francis Ibu*- 
dett, Wyiiii bi'iiig clear that the bouse pos- 
sessed the power of arrest. Many letters 
from him are in the Dukt^ of 1 Buckingham’s 
‘Court under tlie Ibg^mcy ’ (ii. 200 et soq., 
and in the following volumes) ; Hishop 
lleher’s ‘ Life ’ by his widow (vol. ii.) — lie 
conferred on Ileber the bishopric of Calcutta 
— In Southey's ‘ l/ife and (’orres])ondencc ’ 
(vols. i-v.); and in all the volumes of 
Southeys ‘Letters,’ which wore (‘dited by 
Wartev. A lotti^r from him to Croker on 
the autliorship of tin* letters of .Tiinius is in 
the ‘ Croker Papers’ (iii. 183-4). He was 
an exceptionally well-informed man. 11 ^ 
posst'ssed a copy of the first folio edition of 
^Shakespeare,’ and ho was horritied at the 
errors in Scott’s ‘ Ivanhoo ’ (Mooum, Diftry^ 
ii. 242). A graphic description by Southey 
of his fussy mainier, always ‘doing some- 
thing else,’ is quoted in Southey’s ‘Letters’ 
(ed. Warier, iv. 5:50). 

[Oent. Mag. 1S38 ii. 107, 1850 ii. 544 5; | 
Doyle’s lieiiiinisccnces, pp. 280 2 ; Welch's 
Alumni Wcstinon. c<l. Phillimoro, pp. 303, 407- 
498, 549, 551, 557 ; JLrkcr and Stcnning'.s West- 
minster School legist ers ; Williams's Montgomery 
Worthies, pp. 328-32 ; Knight's Colcorton Me- 
morials, ii. 78, 82, 1G7, 202 ; lloehnek’s Whifj 
Ministry, ii. 100 3 ; Wilson’s House of Com- j 
inons, pp. 411-12 ; Duke of Buckiiigh.mrs Court 
under the Ktgency, ii. 14, (34, 180-7, 325; | 
Court of George IV, i. 116-17, 103, ii. 10-11, 
:iC7-70, 377 ; Court of William TV, i. 117, 151, j 
322; Dibdin’s Library Companion, p. 823 ; j 
Southey’s Life and Corrospondenee, i. 100, 299, j 
ii. 149, 158, iii. 72, 331, iv. 317, 354, v. 35-8, 
vi. 147; Sonthey’s Letters, ed. Wartcr, i. 382, 
ii. 403, iv. 529-3 O.J W. P. C. 

WYNN, CHAllLOTTE WILLIAMS 
(1807-18(39), diarist, born on IG Jan. 1807, 
was the eldest daughter of Charles Wat kin 
Williams Wynn [q. v.] Her childhood was 
passed at Dropmore on the Thames, the seat 
.of her great-uncle, Ijord Grenville. There, 
and at her father’s house in London, she 
became ac(\uainted with some of the most 
distinguished persons of the day, both in 
literature and in politics. Her father’s de- 
clining hoiilth compelled him to journey in 


183G to Wiesbaden, and while proceeding in. 
the steamboat from Rotterdam to Biebricli 
she met Varnhagen von Ease, During her 
father’s annual visits to Germany Varnhagen 
made a point of coining to see them, and 
their friendship lasted until his death in 
1858, 

Miss Wynn know many parts of England, 
and travelled much in Italy and Switzer- 
land as well as in Germany. She was in 
Paris during the troubled period from 2 Nov. 
1851 to the end of P^ehruary 1852, and de- 
scribes in detail the events of tliat time. 
Later on, in her Phiglish home at 43 Green 
Street, London, she formed ‘ close and lasting 
friendship ’ with Bunsen, Rio, Thomas Car- 
lyle, and Y. 1). IMaurico. Letters to her 
from Maurice are printed in his ‘Life’ (ii. 
315-lG, :346, 882, 4G8, 511, 5(39, 575-8), 
and one from him, descriptive of her cha- 
racter, is found ill the preface (pp. ix-xi) of 
her ‘ Mtimorials.’ In 18(3(5 Miss Wynn was 
compelled through illness to reside nearly all 
the year in a foreign climate. She died at 
Arcachon on 2(5 April 18(50, and was buried 
in the cemetery iliero, 

A v'oliiine, entitled ‘ Mtimorials of Char- 
lotte Williams- Wynn, edited by her Sister’ 
(Mrs. Harriot 11. Lindesay) was published 
in 1877, and reissued in 1878. Many of the 
letters and tixlracts had previously appeared 
in a volume printed solely for private circu- 
lation. They show her to have betjn well 
read in modern literature, both English and 
foreign, and to have possessed a cultivateft 
iniiul instinct with religious feeling. Pre- 
fixed to both the published editions of her 
‘Memorials’ is a signed engraving, by II. 
Adlard, from a drawing of lier by H. T, 
Wells, R.A., ill 185(3. 

[Gent. Mag. 1807, i. 88; preface to Memo- 
rials, 1877.] AV. P. C. 

WYNN, SiK HENRY WATKTN WIL- 
LIAMS (1788-185(5), diplomatist, born on 
16 March 1783, was younger brother of 
Charles Watkin Williams Wynn [q. v,] Tie 
entered the foreign office as clerk in January 
1799, when his uncle, Lord Grenville, was 
its head, and early in 1801 was appointed 
his pri vate secretary and pi'Snis writer. From 
Ajiril 1808 to April 1807 he was envoy 
extraordinary to the elector of Saxony, and 
his services were rewarded with a pension 
of 1,500/. a year (Hansard^ 15 May 1822, 
p. 024). For a few months (January to 
April 1807) he sat in parliament for the 
borough of Midhurst. In his uncle’s first 
year of office as chancellor of the university 
of Oxford ho was created D.O.L, (6 July 
1810). Wynn wasmade envoy extraordinary 
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and minister plenipotentiary to Switzerland 
in February 182f2 ; the appointment was 
criticised in the House of Lords on 26 March 
1822, and in the commons on 16 and 
16 May [ib- vi. new ser, pp. 1287-1307, 
and vii. (M)8-70). lie was transferred to 
a like position at the court of Wiirtemberg 
in February 1823. In September 1824 
he was sent in a similar capacity to Copen- 
hagen, remaining there until early in 1863. 
He was created a privy councillor on 30 Sept. 
1826, made a Knight 6 rand Cross of Hanover 
in 1831, and K.C.B. on 1 March 1851. He 
died on 28 March 1 856. On 30 Sept . J 8 1 .3 he 
married Hester Frances, sixth daiigliter of 
liobert, lord Carrington. She died on o March 
1854, having had issue three sons and three 
daughters. Ilis favourite son was lulled in 
the Crimea in 1854 {Memorials of Charlotte 
Williams* Wynn^ p. 200). 

Letters from Wynn are in the Duke ot* 
Buckingliam’s 'Court of George (i. 225, 
201, 284, ii. 80, 117, 172) and his 'Court oi* 
W4Hiam IV’(i*52). Letters to hi in from Taidy 
Hester Stanhope from the Desert in 1813 
are in Francos Williams AVynn’s ' Diaries* 
(pp. 320-7). 

[Burke’s Peerage ; Foster’s l3arone(ago; Fos- 
ter’s Alumni Oxon. ; (lent. Mag. 1850‘, i. 610; 
Duke of Buckingham's George JV, pp. 232, 282- 
327, 399-410.] W. V. C. 

W^N, Sir JOHN (1553 -1020), anti- 
quary, born in 1563 at G wydir in Carnarvon- 
^ire, was the eldest son of Maurice (or 
INIorris) Wynn (son of .lohn Wynn ap Mere- 
dith ap leiian), by his first wife, Jane, daugh- 
ter of Sir Richard Bulkeley of Jleannuiris. 
Ho was thirteenth in direct, lineal descent 
from Owen Gwynedd, son of Gnillydd ap 
Oynan (who was the founder of the cliitd’ 
royal tribe of Wales), and his anc(\stors 
had been for generations notorious for the 
number of their progeny, both h'.gitimate 
and illegitimate. The first to settle at 
Gwydir was Meredith, to whose sons the 
surnamo of Gwynor Vi ynn (Any lic^ White) 
appears to have been first commonly at- 
tached, presumably because of their fair 
complexions. 

Meredith's great-grandson, (Sir) John 
Wynn, became a student of the Inner Temple 
in October 1576, and probably supplicated 
for B.A. at Oxford on 10 Juno 1578. He 
is supposed to have also travelled abroad in 
his youth, as he is referred to by his kinsman 
and neighbour, Archbishop Williams, as 
having seen ‘ multorum mores liominum et 
urbes.' On the death of his father on 1 0 Aug. 
1580 he succeeded to the Gwydir estate, to 
the development of which and tlie advance- 

TOL. Lxm. 


raent of his own family he thereafter devoted 
himself almost exclusively. He served as 
sheriff for Carnarvonshire in 1688 and 1603^ 
and for JMerionethshire in 1580 and 1601, 
and was M.P. for the former county from 
October 1686 to the following March. He 
was knighted on 14 May 160(», and created 
baronet (on the introduction of that dignity) 
on 29 June 1611. lie was sworn in as 
member of the council of the marches at 
Ludlow in 1G08'(Clive, LudloWf p. 273). 

In 1600 A\'ynn wa.s involved in a dispute 
with his tenants at Dolwyddelan, refusing 
to renew tluj twenty-one ytsar.^* leases which , 
he Imd been ordered tf) grant them, and 
evicting tliose who petitioned the crown for 
protection {Cal. Slate P(f//ers, Dom. 1603- 
1610, pp. 588, 610, 643; cf. Vorkk, ]). 6, 
71. 2). The e.veho([uer eventually decided 
in llie tenants’ favour {T2.vvhefiaer ])ec7Ujes, 
11 James 1, 1th ser. i. fol. 278; Welsh Land 
Commission y 1896, Fvidence, v. 383-5, 301, 
Report, ]). 140), ])ut Wynn did not change 
Ills treatment of them. Some time after, 
t lie pri'sident and council of the marches were 
requested by the crown to proceed against 
W ynn for * varirius flagrant acts of oppres- 
sion.* In December 1615 they fined him a 
tln)u.sand marks, imprisoned some of his 
stu'vants, and recommended that ho might 
b(j dismissed from their body and from the 
lieuteiKincy of (Carnarvonshire. \V\ynn him- 
self had gone to London, instead of appearing 
befon* the council, and there ho petitioned 
the king (Cal. State Papers, T)(^m. 1611-18, 
pp, 336, 353). A bribe of 350/. to a groom 
of the bedcliamber ap])ears to have procured 
him both remission of his fines and pardon 
for liis offences (YoRKk, pp. 7, 154), to facili- 
tate the granting of which lie also made a 
voluntary 'submission to the ciuisure of the 
court* {ilist. MSS. Comm. 13tli Rep. Apji. 
pp. 14, 85/>), 

WAnu did not, however, neglect less 
questionable means of advancing hi.s own 
interests. Htj purchased from tlie crown 
lands, with coal mines, in North Wales 
{Cal. State Papers, It) 11-18, p. 241); ho 
worked a lead mine near (t wydir, and appears 
to have been interested in tlie copper mines 
of Anglesey. He suggested and perhaps 
attempted the introduction of Irishmen for 
the manufacture of Welsh friezes in tho 
vale of Conway. He urged Sir Hugh 
Myddeltou [q. v.l to undertake (along with 
himself) the reclamation of the extensive 
sands between the count ies of Carnarvon and 
jMerionetli, a work which Myddelton de- 
clined, but which was carried out nearly 
two hundred years later by AVilliam Alex- 
ander Madocks [q. v.] 

'.S' 
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Wytin was also a general collector of 
Welsh antic^nitios, especially such as related 
to his own lamily. Partly with the object 
of showing his descent from Owen Gwynedd, 
and partly to servo as an abstract of title to 
his property, he wrote a ‘ History of the 
Gwydir Family,’ the manuscript of which 
was so prized in 2\ortli Wales during the 
next loO years that ‘many in those parts 
thought it worth while to make fair and 
complete transcripts of it.’ It was at last 
tnihlislied by Daines Barrington in 1770 (cf. 
Kiciiols, Lit, Illiiiitrations, Lit, 

iii. o), and reprinted with addi- 
tional notes in his ‘ Miscellanu's’ in 1781. 
For these editions Dr. Thomas Percy (1768- 
1808) [q.v.] contributed genealogical tables 
and notes. A third edition by Angliarad 
Llwyd appeared in 1 Sl* 7, and another, for 
wliicliWilliam Wat kin Kd ward A\ Anne 
contributed inimeroua notes, was ]^ubliidied 
in 1878 (Oswestry, Ito). Jtschiot interest 
is that it is the only work «‘xtant which 
gives an account of the state of socii'ty in 
Korth Wales in the fifteenth and the earlier 
part of the sixteenth centnri(;s. A tran- 
focript of tin?. ‘ ilecord of Caernarvon,’ with 
AVynn’s iioti-s thereon, forms volume Xo. 
4776 in the llarlcnau collection at the Bri- 
tish Museum. 11 (' also made a survey of 
Penmaenmawr, and his manuscript, was 
quoted by Gibson in his additions (under 
Carnarvonshire) to Camdeirs ‘Britannia.’ 
It subs<?quentl\ came iiito tlie ]josse.ssioii of 
Thomas W'righ". (1810-1877) fq. v.1, and 
thirty co])ies of it, edited by J. O. llalli- 
well, were privately printed in 

B(*sides be*iug lii nisei f a good scholar, 
Wynn, lilve liis fat Ik ‘ r, was a generous 
patrcai of Itairnirig. In JoOt lie joined 
several of the gt'utry of North Wales in 
petitioning for a royal cum mission to liold 
an eisteddfod similar to that lield in lotW 
at Caevwys (Gwi]XO(JVKYX EvAi^s, lleport 
on Welsh MHti. i. liOM). To his eiieonrage- 
inent was due much of the litei-arv work of 
Ills kinsman, Thomas Williams (looOr - 
I6l^0 ?) f ((. v.1, whose Lat in-Welsh dictionary 
he sought to get published during tlie 
author s lifetime. Another work, a collec- 
tion of Welsh proverbs, being Mostyn 
manuscript Xo. 2(34 (op. cit. p. 276), AVil- 
liams dedicated to Wynn. 

AA'ynn died at ( Jwydir on 1 March 1626- 
1027, and was huri(;d at Jjhinrwst. on the 
aight of the day following (J’ETiUi liouERTS, 
Cwtta Cjffannfdd, p. 117). His portrait 
engraved by Pohert A'auglian is now ex- 
tremely rart‘. There are prints of it at 
Peniarth and Wynnstay, and there was 
\inother formerly in the possession of James 


AVest. It is also reproduced in the third and 
fourth editions of the ‘History,’ and in the 
first edition of Pennant’s ‘Tours in Wales' 
(1781), ii. 140. Another engraving by Ver- 
tue is mentioned by Granger Tlist,^ 

Wynn’s memory is preserved at Llanrwat 
by the fact that in 1610 he founded a hos-» 
pital and endowed a school there. Owing 
to what was regarded as much sharp practice 
on bis part, or, according to another version, 
his persecution of Roman catholics, his spirit 
is believed to lie under the waterfall of 
Rhaiadr yAVennol, there to be purged of all 
bis ofiences (cf. Watts- Dunton, Aylwinj 
I p. 86). 

AVynn married Sidney, daughter of Sir 
AVilliam Gerard [q, v.], chancellor of Ire- 
land. She died on 8 June 1632, and was 
. buried at Llanrwst. By her AVynn had 
! (deven sons and two daughters. The eldest 
' son, John, (lied without surviving issue at 
Lucca in 1614 (cf. PENNANT, Tours in Wales, 
(*d. Ithys, iii. 373), and AA^ynn was succeeded 
in the baronetcy by his next surviving son, 

SiK Richard AVynn {d. 1049), groom, of 
tlie chamber to Charles I while IMnce of 
AAAiles, in Avhich capacity lie accompanied 
liim to Spain in 1023. An account of the 
(.expedition written by him for Charles I was 
published by Ilearne in the same volume as 
Historia Vitm et llegni Ricardi II’ (pp. 
j 297-341). IJe subse(iucntly became trea- 
1 surer to (iueen Henrietta. From ^sigus 
by Inigo Jones he built in 1633 the beautiful 
Gwydir chap(d in Llanrwst clmrcb, and als® 
in r6.‘>6 the bridge over the Conway close by. 
His portrait by Jansen \» preseryed at AA^ynn- 
stay, and an engraving of it by Bartolozzi 
was given in Pemnant’s ‘Tours in Wales’ 
and the last edition (1878) of ‘ The Gwydir 
Family.’ He married Anne, daughter of Sir 
Francis D’ A rein of Isle worth, but died with- 
out issue on 10 July 1619, and was buried 
j ill Wimbledon church, leaving the title and 
j estates to liis next surviving brother, Owen 
I ( 1 592 P-1 6(i0), third baronet, whose sou 
Richard, fourth baronet, died without male 
issue. The baronetcy then passed to Sir 
John Wynn, whosjp father Henry (younger 
fJrolher of Owim) had been judge of the 
Mars]ials(ia, steward of the A^irge, Bolicitpr- 
gencral to Queen Henrietta, secretary to the ^ 
court of the marches, prothonotary of North 
W'ahxs, and M.P. for Merionethshbre. John, , 
tlie fifth baronet, married the heiress of 
Wat stay, near Kuabon, and changed its 
name into AVynnstay, but died without issue 
on 1 1 Jan. 1718-19 (in his ninety^first yea^> 
when the baronetcy became^ extinct* lie 
left the AVynnstay estate to his kinsman. Sir' 
NA’atkin Williams, who adopted the adjdi^ 
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The house and estate of O'vCrydir remained, 
however, in the descendants of the fourth 
baronet, Sir Richard Wynn, whose only 
daughter, Mary (d. 1680), married at West- 
minster, on 30 July 1678, Robert, sixteenth 
baron Willoughby de Ercsby (afterwards 
created Marquis of Lindsey and Duke of 
Ancaster), and so conveyed the estates into 
that family, in which they remained until 
1896, when the present l5arl of Ancaster 
disposed of the whole property. The man- 
sion, some heirlooms, and a small portion of 
the estate were purchased by his kinsman, 
Earl Carrington, who througli his mother 
(the daughter and coheiress of the twenty- 
second baron Willoughby) is a direct de- 
scendant of Sir John Wynn. 

. [Most of the materials for a biography of 
Wynn aro to be found, though badly arranged, 
in the last edition of his Hist, of the Clwydir 
F amily. N ei ther the State Papers nor t h e Phi I - 
lipps MSS. (now at Cardiff) were, however, con- 
sulted by the editor. The latter comprise a 
large collection of letters and other papers made 
by Sir Thomas Pliillipps relating to Wynn and 
hia family, including letters addresscsd to him 
by Archbishop Williams, Bishop Parry of St. 
Asaph, and the Earls of Salisbury, Leicester, 
and Bridgwater. Some memor*iinda by Wynn, 
the correspondence relating to hie dispute with 
Bishop Morgan, and four letters sent to liim 
from %imbri(lge by John Williams (afterwanls 
archbishop), aro printed from other sources in 
^’’orke’s Royal Tribes of Wales (ed. 1887, pp. 
134~»54). Other authorities are Beaufort Pro- 
gress, ed. 1888, pp. 1 38-47 ; Yorke’s RoyalTribes 
of Wales, od. 1887* pp. 5-12, and 134-54 ut 
supra ; Pennant’s Tours i n W ales, 1 st edi t . 1781, 
ii. 137-45, 453--64 ; Brecso's Kalondars of G wyn- 
odd; Williams’s Pari. Hist, of Wales, p. 59; 
Lloyd’s Powys Fadog, iv. 269 -74, 357 ; Allibone's 
Diet, of English Literature, p. 2877. As to the 
genealogy of the Wynn family, so«* also Li^wys 
Dwnii’s Ileraldie Visitations, ii. 158-9 ; Collins’s 
Baronetage, 1720, i. 280-92; Burke’s Peerage, 
under Wynn, Lindsey, Willoughby de Eresby, 
and ^Headley ; Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, p. 
589 ; Nicholas’s County Families of Wales, 2nd 
edit. pp. 318, 3W), 418.] D. Ln. T.^ 

WYJS'N. SiK WATKIN WILLIAMS, 
third baronet (1092-1749), whose original 
surname was Williams, was the grandson of 
SirWilliamWilliams [q. v.], being the eldest 
son of Sir William AVilliams, the second 
baronet, of Llanforda, near Oswestry, by his 
first wife, Jane, daughter and sole heiress 
of Edward Thelwall of Plasyward, near 
Ruthin, Denbighshire.* This lady, his mother, 
was, a great-granddaughter of Sir John 
Wynn [q.v.] of Gwydir, whose grandson, 


also named Sir .John Wynn, of Watstay 
(which he changed into VVynnstay), died 
without issue on 7 Jan. 1719, leaving his 
estates to his kinsman, Watkin Williams, 
who thereupon assumed the arms and the 
additional name of Wynn, and became the 
real founder of the great house of Wynii- 
stay. Wynn (as he therefore came to be 
called) was born in 1692, and was educated 
at Oxford, where he matriculated as a fellow- 
commoner of Jesus College on 18 Dec. 1710, 
and was created D.C.L. on 17 Aug. 1732 
(Fostku, Alumni O.row.) Tie was mayor of 
Oswestry for 1728, and of Chester for 1732; 
he was also M.P. for Denbighshire from 1716 
till his death, though in the election of 1741, 
which was ‘ one of th(^ great contests of the 
county,’ John Myddelton was first declared 
elected, but Wynn regained the seat on peti- 
tion. In the House of Commons, wliere he was 
regarded as ^ a brave open hospitable gentle- 
man’ (Smollktt, IIIH, of England^ ed. 1793, 

ii. 505 ), he was a frequent debater. J le voted 
for the reduction of the standing army 
in 1731, and against the excise bill, the 
St'plenuial Act in 1734, and the convention 
ill 1739. Speaker Onslow referred to him 
as *a man of groat note among the most 
disallected to the present government, and 
much known upon that account * (note to 
BuuNJ-rr, Hut. of hu oxon Timoy ed. 1823, 

iii. 222 ). Next to Sir John II yiide Cotton 
[q.v.] and Sir William Wyndham [q.v.], lie 
WHS ])robabIy the most active and inlluential 
Jacobite in parliament, while owing to his 
large estates he Avas at the head of all the 
tory squires of North Wales, vrhere ho was 
long known as Mhe Great Sir Watkin,’ He 
was one of the original members of a Jaco- 
bite club, called the Cycle, founded at )Vrex- 
ham in {^Vanihruin Quartorlg Magazine^ 
1820, i. 212-13; Cambrian Journal, viii. 304- 
300). In March 1740 he was described by 
Lord ’romple as ‘hearty’ in his support of 
the Pretender, and ‘ certainly to be depended 
upon ’ (Maiiox, Hist, of England, 2nd edit , 
iii. 43, cf. App. pp. Ixxv and Ixxvi), and, 
together Avith Cotton and Lord Barrymore, 
he appears to ha\’^e repeated his assurances of 
support to I^ord Tra(iiiair during the latter’sr 
visit to London in the summer of 1743 
(HoWKiJi, State Trials, a^oI. xviii. cols. 656- 
656; Eavald, Life of P mice Charles Stuart^ 
i. 80). 

Meanwdiile Wynn and hia associates lost 
no opportunity for harassing the government 
and attacking Walpole in the House of Com- 
mons (Mahon, vol. iii. App. p. v, cf. pp. 108, 
172); and cA^eii after the earlier attempts to 
impeach Walpole had failed, AVynn seconded 
a motion on 1 Dec. 1743 to renew the in- 
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quiry into the conduct of the fallen rainistoi*, lislied in 1740, alid reprinted in ' Bye-Gones ' 
but the proposal was defeated by large mini- for 3 July 1880. lie was also eulogised in a 
bers {ih. p. 214 ; Coxk, Memoirs of nalpoley poem written in 1751 by the first Lord Iven- 
1816, iv. 322). On 23 Jan. 1745 AVynn yon, who was then a clerk in a solicitor’s office 
supported the motion for continuing the at ^ aixtwich Ca7nb nan Quarter It/ 

English troops in Flanders for that year, ii. 223-5 ; Chief Jtistices^ iiu 

saying that he agreed with the court for the 4). The publication of an elegy in Welsh is 
first time in his life, his object probably also recorded {Bt/e-GoneSy 1899-1900, p. 39), 
being to secure tlunr abstuico from England in The only blot on his memory among Wclsh- 
case a .lacobite rising were decided upon, men was that ho took part in the persecution 
For this apparent inconsistency Wynn was I of tln^ North Wales methodists about 1748, 
attacked in ‘An b'xpostnlatory Epistle to i and once caused the pious Peter Williams 
the Welsh Knight on tlie late Revolution [q.v.] to ho imprisoned in his dog-kennel 
in Politics and the Extraordinary Conduct of ! (Williams, JJ'elsk Cnlvinisfic Methodmuy 
himstdf and his Associates/ which was irn- pp. 47, 8(> ; IIuohks, Mcihbdistiaeth CymrUy 
mediately answon^l in ‘An Apology for the • i. 149). Ills death was regarded by a few 
Welsh Knight.’ Soon after Prince Cbarh'S as an act of divine interposition for the pro- 
had landed in Scotland, \\'^ynu put himself ted ion of t ho persecuted. 

in communication with tlie leading citizens : Wynn was twice married. Ilis first wife 

of London, and received their promises of (who died Avitliout issue on 21 May 1718) 
support (Ewvld, i. 302; Maiiox, iii. 413). A ' was Ann, heiress of Edward A'aughan, M.P. 
letter, written by Charles from Preston, con- . for Montgomeryshire fr6m 1660 till his 
veying information of his entry into hhigland, death in 1718, and owner of the Glanllyn, 
is snp])osed to lim^e lieen addressed to Wynn ' Lhvyiliarth, and Idangedwin estates, which 
( Ewald, i. 277 ; cf. JLVN. Com wi. 3rd . ever since his daughter’s marriage Inwe 

Rep. ]). 25.')); but,<)wing to the rapid marclu's ; formed part of tlu^ Wynrist ay estate. His 
of the highlanders, it was not till two days ■ stH'ond Avif(‘, whom ho married on 16 July 
after their retrt*at had commenced that a j 1 7 18, < nt tlui r(5(|iiest of his late lady under 
messenger from Wynn and Lord Rarrvmon' ]n>r hand’ (Gent, May.), was Frances (d. 
arrived at Derby to assure the prince ‘in the ' 1 9 April 1803), dauglilerMf George Shakerley 
name of many friends that they were ready to | of Jlnlnn*, ( ’hesliire. By her he had two sons, 
join in what manner he pleased, eitlier in the of whom the (ddest, Sir Watkin Williams 
capital or (»verv one in his own coinitry’ M'ynn ( 1 7 19-1 780), succeeded his fatfc^r as 
(Maiiox, iii. 115; fhivMinnis, Hist, (f the \ fourtli harom't. lie in turn became tht^ 
JtehcHio/i, Pof>. edit. p. 197). ^ father of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, the 

Th(‘ c«)mi)lielty of W ynn and his U'^so- i fi ft h baronet ( 1 772 1840), of ( diaries AVatkin 
elates in the matter of tlie rebfdlion was j Williams Wynn [(j. v.], and of Sir Henry 
disclosed by Alurray of Broughton in his I AVat kin Williams Wynn [q. v.] 

<‘videnee both against Lord I.ovat {Sfai(* I dliere an* two portraits of Wynn at 
Trials^ loc. cit.) and before the secret com- | Wynnstay, one of them being hy Allan 
mittce of tlie House of (k)mmons (AIauox, | Ramsay. There is another portrait of him, 
iii, 478, and Ajip. pp. Ixxii el seq.),and ‘the ! hy Hudson, pn^served at Peniavth {Bye- 
lories seemed very angry’ with the court ^ October 1876, p. 131). There are also 

‘ for h*tting the names of Sir Watkin, kc., ! at W'yiinstay two rings Avhich, according to 
slip out of Alurray’s mouth ; ’ hut tin' govern- | family t radition, were given to him by Prince 
ment showed no Avish for their impoacli- ’ Charles (lb. p. 115). In a picture at Bad- 
ment. | niinton Wynn and the fourth Duke of Beau- 

After this Wynn look a- mncli less active j fort are r(‘])ri^sentiHl as inspecting a racehorse 
part in politics, thougli he Avas elected a \ (Bally s May f(zlne,\H{hV). 
steAvard ol t he anniversary dinner lor 1 740 ol [ In addition l.o authorities cited, see Askew 
the Westminster el(*etors. lie Avas a triiNtee JL,Lorts*s Wynnstay and the AVynns, OswAJStry, 
under tie* will of .Tohn Radclille (1650-1 71 I ) 187G, 4to, and his edition of Wynn’s History of 

[ q. v.l, and as such aauls present at tin* (>])ening t he C wvdir Family. OsAve.stry, 1878. Nicliola.s*.s 
ot tin* Radclille Library at Oxford on 15 April County Families of Wales ; Burke’s Peerage and 
1749. H<*dI(Hl on26Se])t. I749in consequence Baronetage ; Yorke’s Royal Tribes of Wales, ed. 
of a full from bis hors(* Avhile returning from pp. 83, 104, 138 ; AVilliams’s Pari. Hist, 

limiting, and was biiri(*d on 3 Oct. at Riiabon Wales, p. 70 ; AValee, January 1895 pp. 

cimrcli, where a monument by liysbrackyAvith Getoher 1896 p. 435.] R. Ll. 1. 

a Latin inscription by William King (1685- WYNNjAVfljLTAAf (1710?--1761^,Welsh 
1763) [q, A\1,Avas erected to his mc*mory. An poet, Avas the son of AVilliam AVynn of 
eh‘gy to him by Richard Holt [q. al] Avas piih- Maes y Neuadd, near Harlech (sheriff of 
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Merioneth in 1713 -14), by his second wife, 
Margaret, daughter of Roger Lloyd of 
Rhagatt, and widow of Mcredydd Lloyd of 
IMiiwaeclog. There was a son by i the first 
marriage, Robert, who succeeded to Maos of 
Neiiadd, and was sheriff in 1733-4. Wil- 
liam was born about 1710 ; ho matriculated 
at Oxford from Jesus College on 14 March 
1726-7, and graduated B.A. on 12 Oct. 
1730, and M.A, on 15 July 1735. In 1740 
he became vicar of Llan Jlryn Mair, Mont- 
gomeryshire; in a letter written from this 
})lace 111 1745-6 to Lewis Morris [q. v.] he 
shows himjelf a diligent student of Welsh 
antiquities, but complains he has no leisure 
for anything save ^scribbliiigWelsh sermons.' 
In 1747 be exchanged Llan Bryn Mair for the 
rectory of Manafon in the same county; to 
thifif was added in 1750 the re<jtory of 
Llan Gynlmfal, Denbighshire, iind it. was 
hero he lived henceforth until liis deatli on 
22 Jan. 1760. lie married Martha, daugh- 
ter of Henry Roberts of Rhyd Onnen, and 
left a son Robert, wJio (*ntcre<l Jesus 
College, Oxford, in 1766, 

Wynn was esteemed one of the most 
jsliilful Welsh poets of his time, but no sepa- 
rate collection of his poems lias been issued. 
The collection known as ^ Blodougm’dd 
Cymru’ (1759) contains a carol and some 
lighter verso of his ; his weightier poems 
appeared in the same year in anot her collec- 
tion, ^^lewisol Ganiadau yrOes Hon,’ which 
includes seven of his pieces. Among them is 
%ho ‘Cywydd’ on the last judgment, deemed 
by some critics to bo not inferior to that of 
Goronwy Owain on the same subject. The 
works of Rice Jones (18LS) contain an elegy 
on Wynn. 

[lister’s Alumni Oxon. 1.'300-1714; liroeso’s 
Kalendars of Gwynedd; Oanibriaii Keg, ii. 

^36 ; Lloyd’s Hist, of Powys Fadog, vi. 375, 415; 
Browne 'VV illis’s St. Asaph; Thomas’s Hist, of the 
Diocese of St. Asaph; AVilliams’s EmiiUintWelsh- 
men.] J. K. L. 

WYNNE, EDWARD (1731-1784), law 
writer, born in 1734, was eldest son of Wil- 
liam Wynne, serjeant-at-law (baptised at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, on 7 July 1692, d, 
16 May 1765), who married, on 30 Sept. 
1728, Grace {d, 20 Nov. 1779), daughter and 
coheiress of William Brydges, serjeant-at- 
law. His grandfather, Owen Wynne, LL.D., 
warden of the mint and under-secretary of 
state, married Dorothy, daughter of Francis 
Luttrell of Gray’s Inn, and sister of Nar- 
cissus Luttrell [q. v.] 

Wynne matriculated from Jesus College, 
Oxford, on 11 April 1753, and was called to 
the bar from the Middle Temple in 1758. 
Narcissus Luttrell purchased from the Earl 


of Shaftesbury in 1710 the estate of Little 
Chelsea, and at his death it passed fir.st to 
his brother-in-law, Serjeant Wynne, and 
then to Edward Wynne. Wynne was a 
man of extensive reading, both legal and 
general, and an acute lawyer, but, through 
Ills wealth, without the necessity for close 
I application to liis profession. He died at 
his house, Little Chelsea, on 27 Dec. 1784, 

! and was buried in the same grave with his 
father and mother in the n(»rth cloister, 
Westminster Abbey, on 3 Jan. 1 785. Tablets 
in the cloister commemorate grandfather, 
father and mother, and son. 

Wynne was the author of: 1. *A Mis- 
cellany containing several Law Tracts’ 
[anon.], 1765. It contained seven articles, 
the last two of which were by his father, 
the second of them being ^Observations 
touching I he Antiquity and Dignity of the 
Degree ol\Sei;jeant-at-Law.’ ( )ne of W'y line’s 
tracts was ^ ()n t he Trial of the Pix it was 
printed se])arately in 1785, and reprinted iu 
the ‘Gent hunan's Magazine’ ( 1785, i. 127-8). 
2. ‘An Analysis of the Law concerning 
Parochial Provisions for the Poor’ [anon.], 
1707. 3. ‘ Knnomus; or Dialogues conceni- 
ing the T^aw and Constitution of England. 
With an Essay on Dialogm^’ [anon.], 1767, 

4 vols. (probably for private circulation only) ; 
1774 [anon.], 4 vols., 2nd edit, by Edward 
Wynne, 1785. Later editions appeared at 
Dublin in 1791, and at London in 1809 and 
1821. The fifth edition in 1822 contained 
notes by \V. M. Bythewood and an index 
by John Winter Jones. 

The sale by Leigh Sothoby of Wynne’s 
library, begun on i) March 1 786, lasted twelve 
days. Tt contained the collections of Nar- 
cissus LuHndl, including many old Englivsh 
romances and scarce pamphh?ts, the bulk of 
which are now iu the British Museum. The 
auction catalogue was ‘ wretchedly detailed 
to the public ’ ( Dibdin, JJthliomcunaj ed. 1876, 
)p. 323-4). Wynne was unmarried, and all 
lis property went to his brother, the Rev. 
Luttrell Wynne {d, 1814). 

[Chester’s Westminster Abbey Hog. pp. 405-6, 
429,439, 488; Atterbury’s JMiscoll. Works, iv. 
4G0-3; Gont. Mag. 1785. i. 53-4, 77 ; Lysons’s 
Environs, ii. 177, iii. 628; Boase’s Collect. 
Corniib. p. 1305.J W, P. C. 

WYNNE, Er.LIS (1671-1734), Welsh 
author, only son of Edward W’^ynno of Las 
Ynys, near Harlech, was born in 1671. On 
1 March 1691 2 he matriculated at Oxford 
from Jesus College; thereafter he settled 
(without graduating) on hi.s little patrimony. 
According to tradition, he practised as a law- 
yer. Ill 170 1 lie published in London ‘ Rheol 
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Buchedd Sanctaidd/ a translation of Taylor’s 
* Holy Living/ which he dedicated to Bishop 
Humphreys. The work which has made him 
famous, ‘ Qweledigaethau y Bardd Cwsg ’ 
Visions of the Sleeping Bard’), appeared in 
1703 (London). He now took orders, in re- 
sponse probably to the appeals of those who 
had been impressed by tlui ability and earnest- 
ness shown in ‘ Y Bardd Cwsg/ and in 1705 
became rector of Llan Dan wg, and perpetual 
curate of Llan Bedr, both not far from T^as 
Ynys. He was editor of the issue of the 
Welsh prayer-book which appeared in 1710 
(London). In May 1711 lie exchanged his 
living for the rectory of Llanfair-jiixta-Har- 
lech, which he held until his death in July 
1734. He was buried beneath the altar of 
Llanfair. In September 1698 he married 
Laura Wynne of JMoel y Clio, wlio died in 
the following July, On 14 Fch. 1702 he 
married liis second wife, Laura Lloyd of 
Hafod Lwyfog, iiearBedd Gelert. She died 
in August 1720; of thoir children, William, 
the secoml, succeeded his father as rector of 
Llanfair, and died in 1761, and Kdvvard, the 
youngest, became vector of Ponmorfa. Ed- 
ward jmblished in 1755 at Shrewsbury ^ I’rif 
Addysc y Cristion,’ which included a brief 
exiposition of the church catechism and some 
hymns and carols by his father. 

The visions of ^ Bardd Cvvsg ’ are thr(‘(‘ —a 
vision of the world, of death, and of hell ; 
each is a prose narrative, allegorical in form, 
religious in tone. Hie writer clearly owed 
much to L’Estraiige’s version of the ‘ Visions’ 
of Quevedo, but used the material lie drew 
from this source with imli'pendj^nce, Tlie 
satiric vigour and sublimity of the portrai- 
ture, the keen knoAvledge of men aud of the 
times displayed, and the terse inimitable 
style, make this by general consent the 
greatest of Welsh prose classics. It was 
translated, not very accurately, by George 
Borrow (London, 1800) ; a more faithful 
version was published in 1S97 by It. 
Gwyneddon Davies ( London). Tlie follow- 
ing is a list of the editions of ‘Bardd 
Cwsg:’ 1st, London, 1703; 2nd, Shrews- 
})ury, filiout 1740; 3rd, 1748, 4tli, 1755, 
5th, J759, all at »Slirewsbiiry ; (illi, Car- 
marthen, 1767 ; 7th, >Shrewshurv, 1768; 
8tli, Slirewsbuiy, 1774; 9th, Merthyr, 1806; 
10th, Carmarthen, 1811 ; 11 th. Dolgelly, 
1825; 12th, Carnarvon, 1825; 13th, Llan- j 
rwst, 1825; 14th, (jarmartlieii, 1828; 15th, 
Carnarvon, 1828; 16th, Carmarthen, 1853,' 
with memoir by 1). Silvan Evans ; 17th, 
Llanidloes, 1854 ; 18th, Carmarthen, 1865; 
19th. Tjlanidloes, 1867; 20t.h, Camiartlien, 
1878; 21st, Liverpool, 1886; 22n(l, Liver- 
pool, 1888; 23rd, Carmarthen, 1891 ; 24th, 


Liverpool, 1894; 25th, Carnarvon, 1898; 
20th, Liverpool, 1898 ; 27th, Bangor, 1898, 
an exact reprint of the first edition, with 
memoir, notes, and glossary by J. Morris 
Jones. 

[Tho introduction to the Bangor edition of 
Bardd Cwsg gives a full account, bas^d on an 
examination of parish records, of what is known 
of Bllis Wynne and hi» family. For the biblio- 
graphy, SCO Llyfryddiaeth y Oymry and tho 
Catalogue of tne Welsh portion of Cardiff 
Public Library. Other sources are Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. ; Silvan Evans’s introduction to 
the edition of 1853; Williams’s Eminent Welsh- 
men.] J. E. L. 

WYNNE, JOHN (1667-1743), bishop of 
St. Asaph and of Bath and Wells, the 
second son of Jolin Wynne of Maes y ^oed, 
Caerwys, Flintshire, was born in that parish 
in 1()67. He was educated at Northop 
school and then at Ruthin school, Denhigh- 
sbire. He matriculated* from Jesus College, 
Oxford, on 31 March 1682, graduated B.A. 
1 685, became a follow in that year, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1688, B.D. in 1096, and D.D. 
on 24 Jan. 1705-6. He was appointed vicar 
of Nantglyn in 1696, and vicar of Llansilin 
( both in Denbighshire) in 1706. lie obtained 
th(*se preferments through college influence, 
but in tlie meanwhile he had accompanied tho 
Earl of Pembroke abroad as his chaplain, and 
he was, upon his return, given thereetbryof 
Llangelynin in thedioce^ of Bangor, the 
]>rehend of Brecon in the dioceso of St. David’i^ 
From 1705 to 17 1 5 he hold the Lady Margaret 
professorship of divinity, holding with it, as 
was customary, a canonry at Worcester. In 
1713 he obtained in addition the rectory of 
Llanclyssil, Cardiganshire. In August 1712, 
being already vice-iirincipal, after a Some- 
what bitter party struggle he was elected 
principal of Jesus College, Oxford, but he 
remained in Oxford barely eighteen months, 
for on 11 Jan. 1714-15 he was nominilfed to 
succeed William Fleetwood as bishojrof St. 
Asax>h ; he was consecrated on 6 Feb. 1714- 
1715, and it so happened that he was the 
first bishop appointed by George I. His jwpu- 
Jarity was not increased at Oxford by his re- 
taining the ])rincipalshipof Jesus along wifli 
the bishopric until his marriage in ,1720. 
Great exception was taken to his ^ unbltish- 
ing whig propagandism.’ life was a consider- 
able benefactor to the cathedral church and 
the ejiiscopal jialace at St. Asaph, and he ex- 
pended upwards of 600L in repairing the 
damage occasioned by the hurricane of 2Feb. 

1 715. He was translated to the^bish^ric of 
Bath and Wells upon the death of Bishop 
Hooper on 11 Nov. 1727, and ruled that Sfea 
for sixteen years, being a bishop altogether 
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for the long space of twenty-nine years. In 
1782 he purchased the Soughton estate in the 
arish of Northop, and he died thei-o on 
6 July 1743 . He was buried in the chapel 
of Northop church, under a flat blue marole 
slab bearing his arras. He married, in 1720, 
Anne, daughter and heiress of Robert Pugli 
of Bennart.h, the ceremony being peribrmed 
at Lambeth Palace by the archbishop of Can- 
terbury. He left two sons — John and Sir 
William Wynne (1729-1816), a judge of the 
admiral^, privy councillor, and master of 
Trinity Ilall, Cambridge, from 1803 till his 
death — and two daughters, Margaret (d. 
1822), .and Mary (6^. 1744), who married 
Henry Fane, brother to the Earl of West- 
morland. 

Wynne published separately four sermons, 
one preached before the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in February 1724-5 ; 
a second, preached before the Societies for the 
Reformation of Manners in January 1725-0. 
But he is only remembered for his ‘ Abridge- 
ment of LocKe’s Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding’ (1^96, 8vo; 1700, 1731, 1752, 
1770), which was commended by Loclce him- 
self, as well as by Thomas Hearne and other 
scholars, and was translated into French and 
Italian. 

Four oil portraits of'^ Wynne are in exis- 
tence, but none of these appears to luive 
ever been engraved. One is at Wells Palace, 
a sejpnd at Jesus College, Oxford, a third at 
Sou^ton, and a fourth in the possession of 
the descendants of his daughter Margaret 
(Banks). 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Gent. 
Mag. 174.3 ; Williams’s Diet, of Eminent Welsh- 
nion, p. 560; Browne Willis’s Survey of St. 

.Asaph, i. 143-4; Freeman’s Cathedral Church 
of Wells, XV ; Abbey’s English Churcdi and its 
Bishops, l700-18()d ; Hardy’s Hist, of Jesus Col- 
lege, 1899 ; Brit, Mas. Cat.] T. S. 

WYNNE, JOHN HUDDLESTONE 
(174fS-l788), miscellaneous writer, born in 
1743, was the son by his first wife of Edward 
Wynne, an officer in the customs, of Welsh 
extraction, who lived at Southampton. Ilis 
uncle, Richard Wynne (1719 -1799), rector 
of St. Alphage, London Wall (1702-99), 
and afterwards of Ayott St. Lawrence, Hert- 
fordshire, was the author of ^ Essays on 
Education’ (Ijondon, 1761, 4to) and several 
small manuals of accidence and geography, 
besides an annotated edition or the New 
Testament (London, 1764, 2 vols. 8vo). 

John was sent to St. Paul’s school, and 
looked forward to a liberal profession, but 
lifter his mother’s death ho was in 1750 ap- 
prenticed by his father to a printer. In 1769 

obtained a small appointment in the East 


India Company’s service, but he returned 
from India in 1761, and recommenced writing 
for the periodicals of the day, a practice 
which he had begun while still a printer’s 
apprentice. A bookseller named wheble 
entrusted him with the editorship of the 
‘Lady’s Magazine.’ Goldsmith is said to 
have recommended him to write a history 
of Ireland, which duly appeared in 1772. For 
some montlis he edited the ‘ Gazetteer,’ and 
he was employed latterly as a compositor on 
the ‘ General Evening Post,’ for which he 
also stipulated to contribute ‘ a short article 
of poetry every day,’ a contract which he 
frequently performed under trying circum- 
stances. Ilis son states that he was a fluent 
speaker at the Coachmakers’ Hall and other 
debating societies in defence of the govern- 
ment of Lord North. TIkj same authority 
admits that it was ‘ impossible for a man of 
his ardent imagination to avoid on every 
occasion sacrificing too freely at the shrine 
of Bacchus.’ On one of these occasions ha 
was run over by a hackney carriage, and was 
lame for the remaining ton years of his life. 
Some of the eccentricities which he de- 
veloped are said to have been due to three 
promises he made to his mother on her 
deathbed —that he would ‘ shun horses, and 
never go into a boat or a belfry.’ Ho died 
in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on 2 Dec. 
1788; he was survived but a few days by 
his wife, whom ho married in 1770, and by 
whom he left three children wholly unpro- 
vided for. 

AVyune’s numerous writings for the book- 
sellers include; 1. ‘A General History of 
the British Empire in America,’ IjOiidon, 
1770, 2 vols. Hvo. The second volume deals 
exclusively with the French war (1750-63), 
together with some account of the West 
Indies. His own historical judgment seems 
sound, hut as a compilation the work is con- 
temptible (cf. Monthhj Hew .1771, ii. 387, 
432). 2. ‘The Prostitute: a Poem,’ 1771, 

4to. 3. ‘General History of Ireland from 
the Earliest Accounts to tlie Deatli of King 
AVilliam HI,’ 1772, 2 vols. 8yo; also: 1773 
and 1774. A very florid dedication, is ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Northumberland. 
The work is of small value (cf. ih, 1773, 
i. 469). 4. ‘ Choice Emblems V i . written 

for the Amusement of Lord Newbattle,* 
1772, 12mo (including ‘ Great Allowance for 
the (TOveriies.se8 of Young Ladies’ Boarding 
Schools ’). 5. ‘The Four Seasons: a Poem,’ 
1773, 4 to. FCur cantos inspired apparently 
by a desire to see Thomson in rhyme ; but 
W ynne’.s own rhymes are very bad. 6. ‘ Eve- 
lina: a Poem,’ 1773, 4to. Dedicated to Sir 
Thomas Wynn, hurt. ; the characters in- 
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chide Caradoc (EvoUna’s father), Queen Car- 
tismandiin, and Vortigorn. 7. ‘Fables of 
Flowers for the Female Sex, with Zephyriis 
and Flora : a ^^isioii,’ 177;i, iLhnn. 8. ‘ The 
Child of Chance; or the Adventures of Harry 
Hazard,’! 78t), vols. 8vo. 9. ‘Tales for 
Youth in Thirty Poems, by the Autlior 
of “Choice Fniblems”’ (with woodcuts by 
Pewicli), J794, llhno (several editions). 

[Nichols’s Lit. Aiu'fdote.s, i. lol (a candid 
memoir by Wynne’s son) : (L'lit. Mag. 17H8, ii. 
1129; European 3lag. September 1801; Tim- 
perl(*y’s CveIo]'a «iia, p. 708; Halkett and Laing’s 
Diet, of Anoii\mous and Pseudonymous Lit. pp. 
373 , 2r)3t); F(‘iiss's Itegisfer of Living Authors, 
1770-90, p. 4;’)r); I)il)(iin’s Library Companion, 
p. 470 ; J.iO\vndes’s IJibl. Manual, p. 3006; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Jn Cham!'crs\s Worcestershire 
Worthies tile author is absurdly stati'd to have 
been the son of dohn W\nno jq. v.J, bishop f)f 
8r.. Asaph, h'or liiehard Wynne, see Geiir. Mag. 
1799, ii. 629: Grad. Cantabr. ; lleniiessy’s No- 
vum llepertorium Hcclesiast. pp. lx, 87.] 'f. 8. 

WYNNE, WAllPvFA PIClIAni) | 
COLVIN ( l8 tlL 1871) ), ca])lain, royal (‘Ugi- j 
iieeiv, eldest surviving s<ui of Captain Jolin 
Wynne, royal horse artillery, of Wynnestay, 
CO. Dublin, ity Anne, daughter of Admiral 
Sir Samuel Wanvui Gj. v. ;, was l)qrn on i 
9 A])ril 184.‘b After pa.ssing through the 
IJoyal Militiirv Academy jit Woohvi<di he 
received a commission as lieutenant in the 
royal engiiu’ers on J nne l8f)2. He served 
at various home stations, and then for five ' 
years at (libra It ar, whert‘ he acted as adju- | 
taut of his C()r])s. He Avas appointed to • 
the ordnance survey in tlu* itome (bounties - 
on his return to Fnghnid at tlie end of 
1871. lie was promoted to be captain on 
B Feb. 1877). 

On 2 Dt'c. l87vS he embarked in command 
of the :?nd field com])nny of tlie royal engi- 
neers for Natal, and 011 arrival atJlurban 
marched to join the first column as com- 
manding royal engineer under Colonel (after- j 
wards Sir) Charles Knight Pearson at the | 
montli of the Tiigehi river, lo take ])art in j 
the Zulu war. The river Avas crossed on j 
IB Jan. 1879, and in the presence of tlie I 
enemy Wynne Avith liis company of royal ! 
engineers, assisted by the line, laid out and | 
built Fort Tcmeclos on the left bank of the I 
Tjower Tugela, Avliich Avas com f; ?ted on tlie i 
17th. He Avas in coramiuid ol the right in ! 
the action on the Tnyezane river oa 22 Jan., ! 
where his coinpany a\uis emplo3'('d as light 1 
infantry, and on arrival at Ekowe AVynne ! 
designed and built the fort there. \ 

On 28 Jan. I^ord Chelmsford’ a anmuince- I 
ment that he was forced, on account oiVlio 
Isandhlwana disaster, to retire to tlie fAu- 


ticr Avas received, Avitli full discretion to 
Pearson to hold his position or retire to the 
Tugela. A majority of a council of war was 
in favour of retreat, when Wynne, men- 
tioning that retreat would be hazardous, and 
its moral effect at such a juncture most 
prejudicial, succeeded with the support of 
Colonel Walker and Captain H. G. Mac- 
(Tregor in securing a decision to remain at 
Ekowe, 

The construction of the fort was pro- 
ceeded Avith. On 1 March Wynne was en- 
gaged in a successful sortie to destroy a 
Zulu kraal, and commanded the right flank 
of the column on its return in an engage- 
ment Avitli the enemy, his company again 
acting as light infantry. Hemmecl in at 
Ekowt‘, and unable to gc‘t runners through 
to liord (Bieluisford, heliograph sigitals from 
the Tiig(4a wme observed on the following 
day, and Wynne at once constructed a large 
signalling screen to reply, and made a bal- . 
loon to carry a inessuge. He was indefati- 
galihi in laying doAvn ranges, repairing ap- 
j)roache.<, or cutting dcAA’^rv bush, always re- 
sourciTnl and cheerful, making the best of 
the means at hand; and to his skill and exer- 
1 ions tlie successful defence w^as greatly due. 
Pearson, in his despatch {London Gazette^ 
1(> May 1879), expijesscd his high opinion of 
Wynne’s services. 

On 12 March he Avas struck doAvn with 
ft^ver, the result of overwork. On the relief 
of Fikowe lie AA^as moved in a cart ft the 
Tugela river, Avln*re lie died on 9 Aprib 
1879, and Avas buried in the hillside ceme- 
tery c)V(‘rIooking the river and Fort Tenedos. 
His name is commemorated by his corps in 
Itocliester Cathedral. 

Wynne married first, in 1872, Eleanor 
(d, 1878), third daughter of J. P, Turbett of 
OAA^enstowii, co. HuWin and secondly, in 
1870, Lucy, eldest daughter of Captain 
Alfrtid I'arish, by Avhotn ho had three chil- 
dren, Avho with their mother survived him. 

[Koyal Engineers’ Records ; Despatches ; Me- 
moir and Diary in the Royal Engineers’ Journal, 
1879, with plans of Forts Tenedos and Ekowe 
and the action of Inyezane; London Times 
obituary notice, 31 May 1879 ; private sources.] 

R, H. V. 

WYNNE, WILLIAM WATKIN ED- 
WARD (1801-1880), antiquary, was the 
eldest son of William Wynne of Peniartb, 
Merionethshire, and Elizabeth, youngest 
daugliter and coheiress of Philip Puleatoii of 
Pickbill Hall, Denbighshire, where he was 
born on 23 Dec. 1801. The Wynnes were 
lineally descended from Osborn fq.v.], called 
Wyddel (or ‘the Irishman’), aiidtlieir senior 
representatives in the present day are the 
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Wynnes of Peniarth [cf. art. Wynn, Sir 
John]. 

Wynne was admitted to Westminster 
school on 27 Sept. 1814, and matriculated 
from Jesus College, Oxford, on 24 March 
1820 (Foster, A lumni Oxon.) He was M.P. 
for Merioneth from 1852 to 1865, and high 
sheriff in 1867. 

In 1859 the Hengwrt collection of manu- 
scripts, which had been originally formed by 
Robert Vaughan (1592-1667) [q.v.1, was be- 
queathed to Wynne by his distant Idnsman 
Sir Robert Williames Vaughan of Nannaii 
on his death without issue. It was there- 
upon removed to Peniarth, where it is now 
preserved, and in 1869 -71 Wynne published 
in the ‘ Arclneologia Canibrerisis ’ (3rd ser. 
vol. XV. and -Ith ser. vols. i. and ii.) a cata- 
logue of its contents which ^ in amplitude 
of description may be almost classed among 
catalogues raisonnds,^ Resides containing 
‘ an early version of the ‘ Canterbury Tales ' 
(published in 1868 by the Chanc(*r Society) 
and some Cornish mystery plays, tlie C(»lle<!- 
tion is unequalled in its wtmltli of early 
Welsh manuscripts, which include numerous 
medieval romances (some of them published 
in Robert Williams’s ‘Selections from Tlen- 
gwrt MSS.,’ 2 vols. London, 18764)2), two 
of the ‘ Four Ancienf Rooks of Wales ’ 
(edited by W. F. Skene in J86S), and no 
levver than twelve versions of the laws of | 
Hov^l Dda. The collection has recently 
boon calendared by Mr. Gwenogvryii Evans 
^for the 1 1 istorical Manuscripts Commission 
(^Iteport on MSS, in the Welsh Language^ 
1900, vol. ii.) While his manu.scripts were 
jealously guarded against every possibility of 
damage, their possessor gave to all genuine 
scholars every facility for their inspect ion and 
reproduction. He was himself thoroughly 
versed in their contents; his knowledge of 
the genealogy of North AVales families was 
quite unrivAlled, 'while in general arclneo- 
logy and especially ecclcsiology his informa- 
tion was both extensive and accurate. He 
fixed the date of the ‘extent’ of Merioneth 
for Sir Henry Ellis’s edition of the ‘ Record 
of Carnarvon ’ in 1838 (introduction, p. xx), 
and himself made large collections for a his- 
tory of Merionethshire which are 'preserved 
at Peniarth. He supplied genealogical notes 
of the first importance to Sir Samuel R. 
Meyribh’s edition of Dwnn’s ‘ Heraldic Visita- 
tion of Wale8^(1846), for Breese’s ‘ Kalendars 
of Gwynedd’ (1873), and for the ‘ History of 
the Gwydir Family,’ edited by Askew Ro- 
berts in 1878. Numerous contributions from 
his pen also appeared in the ‘ Archneologia 
Oamorensis ’ (see Index for 1846 *83), com- 
mencing wdth a ‘ List of the Lords Lieutenant 


of Merionetlishire ’ in the first number of the 
journal (1846), and ending with a history of 
his own parish of Llanegryn in 1879-, He 
also wrote fre(]ucntly for ‘ Bye-Goiies,* in 
which some archccological notes of his rela- 
ting to Merioneth were published in 1895-6 
(see Bye-GoneSy 22 May 1895). 

In 1872 he prepared for private circula- 
tion a ‘ Pedigree of the Family of Wynne’ 
(London), and, in conjunction with G. T, 
Clark, published iii 1878 a small history of 
Harlech Castle, of which in 1874 the crown 
had appointed him const able. 

lie died at l^uiiarlli on 0 June 1880, and 
was buried at Llanegryn. On 8 May 1839 
he married Mary, second daughter and co- 
heiress of Robert Aglionhy Slaney, M.P., of 
Walford Manor, Shropsliirt*, and by her had 
two sons: Mr. William R. M. Wynne of 
Peniarth, who is thii pn'sent lord lieutenant 
of Merioneth, and .Mr. Owen Slaney Wynne 
of Rorrliyd, Dolgidly. 

[Pedigree uf Family of Wyrmo ; Arch. Camhr, 
(IStSO), 4th sor. xi. 22!) (witli portrait); Rye- 
Gones for .Tune 1880; Times, 11 Juno 1880; 
Nicholas’s County I 'a tallies of Wales, 2nd ed. 
ii. G08, 712; Burke’s Landed Gentry, sub nom. 

* Wynne of Peniarth; ’ Williams’s P.-irliamentary 
History of Wales, p. 1 1 8 ; Report of Welsh Land 
Commission, 1890, p. 1G2; Old Wolsli Cliips, % 
331.] D. Lu T. 

WYNNYFFE, THOMAS (1576 1651), 
bishop of Lincoln. [See Winnifi-’m.] 

WYNTER, ANDREW (1819-1876), 
physician and author, the son of Andrew 
Wynter, was born at Bristol in 1819. He 
.studied medicine in London at St. George’s 
Hospital, and graduated M.D. at tlie uni- 
vorsily of St. Andrews in 1>^53. In De- 
cember 1856 he succeeded (Sir) John Rose 
Cormack [q. v.] as editor of the ‘Association 
Medical Journal,’ whicli lie continued to 
edit until the conclusion of 1800, the title 
being changed at the beginning of 1858 to 
the ‘ British Medical Journal.’ In 1861 he 
became a member of the Royal College of 
Plivsicians of London. 

Wynter devoted especial attention to the 
treatment of the insane, and held strong 
views of the importanc(^ of the absence of 
restraint. His views were fully expressed 
in ‘ The Borderlands of Insanity, and other 
allied papers,’ which appeared in 1875 (Lon- 
don, 8 vo) A now edition, with additions 
by .Joseph Mortimer Granville, was published 
in 1877. He also wrote much on general 
topics ; was a contributor to ‘ Once a Week^ 
from its commencement in 1859; and fur- 
nished several essays on medical and social . 
subjects to the ‘ Ecfinburgh Review ’ and the 
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‘ Quarterly Review; He died at his reisideuce, 
Chestnut Lodge, Grove Park, Chiswick, on 
12 l^Iay 1876, and was buried at Bromiitou 
cemetery on 18 May. 

Besides the work already mentioned he 
was the author of: 1. ‘ Odds and Lndsfroin j 
an Old Drawer,’ Tiondon and’ New York, 
1855, 8vo. 2. ‘Victures of dWii from 
my Mental Camera,’ l.oiidon, 1S55, 8vo. 
3. ^ Curiositit's of Civilisation,’ London, 1*^60, 
8vo. 4. ‘Our Social Bees; or, Pictures of 
’fowTi and Country Ijife,’ London, 8vo ; 1st 
ser. 1801, 2nd sov. IStiO. 5. ‘ Subtle Brains 
and Lissom Fingers,* London, 1803, 8vo; 
new edition by Andrew Steinin(‘tz, London, 
1877, 8vo. 6. ‘ Chiriosities of Toil,’ London, 
1870, 2 vols. 8vo. 7. ‘ Peeps into the 
Human Hive,* London, 1874, 2 vols. 8vo. 
8. ‘ Fruit between the Leaves,’ London, 
1875, 2 vols. 8 VO. 

[Medieiil Times, 20 May 1876 ; Allibnnc’s 
Diet, of Fn^l. J^it. ; Men of tho I'ino*, 1S75; 
'rimes, 17 May 1870; Medical Kegistcr.] 

K. I. C. 

WYNTER, Sir WILLIAM (//. 1581)), 
admiral. ^See WTntek.] 

WYNTOUN, ANDREW of ( 1:150 
1420?), Scott isli historian, was a cane.n re- 
gular of St. Andrews, and was eleett‘(l, as lie 
modestly says, by favour of bis Im^t hren and 
not for Jiis own nu'rits, prior of St. SerCs 
Inch in ljOcdiIj(‘ven, adependent house of tbe 
priory of St. Andrc'ws. In St. Serf’s ])riory 
vVyiitoun probaldy wrotf? liis cbroiiiclt»s. 
The few facts w(^ know of bis life ar(3 to b(^ 
found in bis own nu'trical clironicle of llie 
hi.story of Sn^tlaiid, wldcli lie ealb‘d ‘TJio 
bcraiiso it coininc'nri's with t(io 

heoiiiiiing of tho world. It amcludos with ■ 
tho aecession of .lames I of Scolland in M0(), | 
hut it appears frinn a jiassage in book iv, 
ch. xxvi. 1. 100, tbat the autlmr lived till j 
after tlio death of the regent Rolx'i’t, duke 
of Albany, on :5 S»‘]jt. 1420. Ho ju-obably ! 
died about 1122 (Duxuak, Svoftisk AVz/ys, ‘ 
p. 187). As he was an old man when lie I 
wrote his cbroniele, it has be»’n (tonjeetured | 
that lio was born about, and ])robabl 3 " before, 
1350. His name appears in several docu- 
ments in tbe register of tho priory of St. 
Andro‘ws betwemi 1305 and 1411 wliich so 
far confirm this (conjecture, for he is not 
lilody to liav(^ been made prior of so impor- 
tant a liouse as St. Serf’s till ho had at- 
tained middle age. These documents prove 
AVyntoun to have boon a strenuous defender 
of tho rights of the priory, and consist of a 
perambulation of the boundaries of Hie 
baronies of Kirkness and Tiochoro in 1.305, 
and a i>ro(;ess at bis instance.* against William 


do Berkley, lord of Collairney, for tho 
annual rent of the lands of Bolgvne in the 
court of Walter Trail [q.v.], archbishop of 
St. Andrews, which lasted from 1400 to 
1411. It has been conjectured that he was 
connected with Alan of Wyntoun, whoso 
marriage to tho young ^dy of Seton is re- 
ferred to by him (bk. yUL ch. xVi. 1. 5), but 
; ho does not himself claim relationship, and 
I only tells us that Andrew of Wyntoun was 
! his baptismal name. It was at tho request 
! of Ills patron, Sir John of AVemyss, on tho 
‘ (‘ai't coast of Fife, that Wyntoun wrote his, 

• clironicle, one of the best manuscripts of 
; which is still preserved in the library of 
! AN'omyss Castle, but has not yet been printed. 

I Tho Inies in bk. ix. chap. xxvi. — 

; Sa fydtenw yere ho [i.e. Robert III] held that 
I .St a to 

j Aii*l in the sextend yoro ho wrate — 

! have been understood to mean that Wyn- 
I touu wrote in tho sixteenth jrear of Robert III 
. ( I KX)), as that king survived his llfteenth 
! year, and it has been further inferred that 
' iie n'vised if and added the twenty-seventh 
i cliapt(.*r after 1424, as ho mentions the > 
marriage* of John of Bavaria, bishop of 
lAcgc, who was depos(Hlfrom his see by tho 
council of Constance, and is believed to 
. have married in 1424, But these inferences 
' are based upon lim\s wliich look corrupt and 
! a dat<*- by no means certain (MaephiTSOu’s 
note to tin? last lino of the Chronicle as to 
' (lio dale of Jolin of Bavaria’s marriage). 

I With Wyntouu’s chronicle Scottish his- 
tory ma(l(? a good beginning. Its great 
merits are that at so early a date it was 
wrifi«*ti ill ^lu^ vernacular and not in Latin, 
and that when he conies in his sixth hook 
to the liistory of Scotland and the reign of 
Mal(?olm Canmore and down to the close of the 
work be relates it in plain and simj>le verse 
according to tlie best ahithorities at his^ 
command. He knows the importance of 
chronology, and is, for the age in which he 
wrote, singularly accurate as to dates. The 
earlier books are of less value, except as 
showing tho conception of universal history 
by a Scottish monk of the fifteenth century. 
It may bo claimed for him and his con- 
temporary John of Fordun that they wore 
the tatliers of true Scottish history, which be- 
(jamemuch corrupted by subsequent writei^, 
especially by Booco and Buimanaiiw Hi® 
chronicle has been edited by David Mag- 
pherson, by whom it was published for the 
first time in 1795 from the manuscript in the 
Royal Library, and by David Laing for the 
‘S(?ries of Scottish Historians ' (Edmonston 
and Douglas, 1872; Paterson, Edinburgh, 
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1879)i Laing had access to the W^myss 
manuscript before he completed his edition 
but did not make much use of it; it ii 
about to be published by the Scottish Texi 
Society. These two manuscripts are amonj 
the earliest specimens of a vernacular Scot, 
book extant, though it must be dbservec 
that Wyntoun calls the dialect in which In 
wrote * Ynglis Sawe’ (Prologue, 1. *30). I 
is in fact northern English, and has philo- 
logical value as showing the close resemblance 
of that dialect to the language used between 
the Tweed and the Tay in the early pan 
of the fifteenth century. 

[Register of the Priory’ of St. Andrews and 
the editions of Wyntoiin’s Chronicle before re- 
ferred to, Laing in his preface gives an account 
of the manuscripts, which has been supple- 
raented and corrected^ by Mr. W. A. Craigie, 
Scottish Review, July 1897, Anglia, 1898, vol. 
viii., whore textual questions wliich cannot be 
discussed here are ably considered.] M. 

WYNYARD, ROBERT HENRY (1802- 
1864), major-general, born on 24 Dec. 1802, 
was the younger son of Lieutenant-general 
■ William Wynyard (1759 1819), colonel of 
the 5th regiment, equerry to George HI, 
and deputy adjutant-general, hy his wife 
Jane, daughter of J. Gladwin of llubbin in 
Nottinghamshire. Ho received an ensigney 
in the 58th foot on 25 Feb. 1819, was pro- 
moted lieutenant on 19 July 1820, and 
obtaHted a company on 20 May 1820. On 
i25 July 1841 he attained the rank of major, 
and on 30 Dec, 1842 that of lieuloimnt- 
colonel! In 1846 he was despatched to New 
Zealand to take paft in the Maori war. He 
arrived at Auckland in October with two 
hundred men of the 58tli regiment, and pro- 
ceeded up the Kawa Kawa river in December 
in command of the advanced division. lie 
took part in the surprise of Kawiti’s strong- 
hold, Ruapekapeka, on Sunday, 11 Jan. 
1846, while the garrison Avere t'ngaged in 
divine service. He left New Zealand in 
January 1847, but in January 1851 Avas 
appointed to command the forces in the 
colony ; and on the death of Major-general 
George Dean Pitt in April, he avus appointed 
lieutenant-governor of Ngav Ulster, one of 
the two provinces into Avhich New Zealand 
was divided. Hi^ term of office ceased in 
January 1853 on the division of the colony 
into six smaller provinces, and on retiring 
he received the thanks of the governor, Sir 
George Grey, and the colonial office. In the 
same year he was elected first superintendent 
of the province of Auckland, a post Avhicl 
he resigned soon after ho became governor, 
a^d on 20 June 1854 he was promoted to 
this rank of colonel.^ 


In January 1854 Sir George Grey left 
New Zealand, and the government of the 
colony devolved on Wynyard as senior 
military officer. The time was critical. A 
new Constitution Act instituting a system 
of parliamentary government had been re- 
ceived in February 1863, and Grey had 
already called the provincial councils into 
existence, but Wynyard had the task of 
dealing Avith the colonial assembly ; he 
opened it on 7 May 1854 with a speech, 
which was probably composed for him by 
EdAvard Gibbon Wakefield [q. v.] Wake- 
field had recently arrived in the colony, and 
Wynyard, realising his need of an adAuser 
while discharging duties to Avhich ho was 
unaccustomed in circumstances so unusual, 
relied chiefly on his counsels. The assembly, 
immediately after its conA’^ocat ion, carried an 
address to Wynyard, requesting him to in- 
augurate a system of goA^ernment by ministers 
responsible to the electorate, an arrangement 
for which there Avas no provision in the neAV 
constitution, but AvhicU had recently been 
ntroduced into Canada. Wynyard, with 
he approval of William Swainson (1809- 
.883) [q. V.], the attorney-general, compro- 
tnised the matter by adding aevei*al mem- 
bers of the assembly, including Henry Sewell 
'^q. V.] and (Sir) iVederick Aloysiiis Wefd 
q. v.j, to the executive council. Not satis- 
fied with this arrangement, the new nominees 
proceeded to demand the resignation of 
lev'eral members of the council, including the 
reasurcr and the attorney-general. Wyn- 
mrd, lioAvcn^er, did not consider that his 
.emporary authority entitled him to replace 
^roAvii oificials by persons responsible to the 
assembl y Avit hout the sanction of the colonial 
secretary, and refused this fresh demand. 
The new members of the executive council 
ludeavoin’ed to coerce him hy tendering their 
esignations, but he remained firm and 
illoAved them to retire. In spite of an at- 
empt to cut ofl'supplie.s, and a stormy scene 
n the house of assembly, Wynyard main- 
ained the original com])romise xintil the 
:olonial secretary signified his approA^al of 
he introduction of constitutional govern- 
lent. Oil 15 April 1855 the royal assent 
/as given to an act establishing the system. 

Ill September 1865 Colonel Thomas Gore 
Irowne assumed the office of governor of 
^eAv Zealand, and on 26 Oct. 1868 Wynyard 
ttained the rank of major-general. In 
^bruary 1859 he Avas selected to command 
lie troops in Cape Colony, and between 
\.ugust .1859 and July 1860 he filled the 
ost of governor-in-chief and high commis- 
oner during the absence of Sir George 
rey ill England. This office devolved on 
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him a second time in August 18(31, from the 
time of (Prey’s departure for Now Zealand 
until the arrival of his successor in January | 
1862. Wynyard was nonunatcnl C.B. and 
roceiv(‘d a pension for distinguished services, 
and afterwards, on 6 Oct. 186:3, was appointed 
colonel of the 68th foot. Ho died at Bath 
on (i Jan. 1864. Jiy his wife Ann, daughter 
of H. Macdonell, lu^ had four sons. 

[Morineirs Diet, of Anstralasi.-m Ihogr. 1S1)2; 
Miscellanea Den. et Ileruld., new ser. 1877, ii. 
270"*1 ; Gent. ling. ISfit, i. 287 ,* Rusdeifs Hist.* 
of New /ealand, 188:1, i. 0 12 4); W. L. Kees 
and L. Rees’s Life and 'fiines of Sir Geor;j:e Grey, 
1892, ii. 809; Garnett's Ldward Gibbon Wake- 
ihild, 1898, ]»p. 8 ;9-7 ; Gisborne’s Nt‘W Zealand 
Rulersand Statrsni' ii, 1 S97, }>]». o7-8L 7d ■ 80 
Reeves’s T^ong AVhite Cbuid, 1898, }'p. 252-8.] 

K. I. c: 

WYNZET, XrXIAN ( lolS-LV.L’), Scot- 
tish controversialist. [See WlNZiir.J 

WYON, BEX.IAMTX (1S02-185S), chief 
engraver of the seals, lan'ii in John Stnad, 
Blaekfriars, London, on 6 Jan. 1802, was 
the second sou of I’honuis Wyon tlie tdder 
*^q. V.] He rtHM‘ivt'd inst ruction from his ehhn* 
Tother, 4"hnmas Wyon the yoiing(‘r [q. v.J, 
and in 1821 gaiiu'd the g'old nnaial of 
Society of Arts for a medal die of tigures. 
He also gained the silver modal of the Royal 
Academy for a die with the liead of Apollo. 

On 10 Jan. 1861 he was appnint(‘d chief 
engraver of the seals and made tin* gnuit j 
seal of William IV. He snhs(*qnently pro- | 
dneed many medals, his sigitature being | 
* B. Wyon ’ and ‘ Bcnj, A\'von.’ lie died on j 
21 N^ov. I 80 S. He was tlie father of .Ioso})h 
Shepherd Wyon |(|. v.], Alfred Benjamiii 
Wyon, and Mr. Allan Wyon. 

Among Wyon’s mcMhils may he meni ioniMl : 
1821, Visit of George IV to Ireland (obverse 
only); 1861, ()|»ening of London Bridge; 
1H62, Passingof Reform Bill ; 1864, Founda- 
tion of (dty of London School ; IS pj, Pollock 
Prize Medals; .1816, Ojxming of l.»ondon 
Coal ICxchange ; I 80 I, Shakespeare Prize, 
(hty of London School; iHo.o, Visits of the 
Emperor of the French and of tlie King of 
Sardinia to the Guildhall, London. 

[Gent. Mag. 1859, i. 97. 110; Daily News, 
25 Nov. 1858; Wyon’s (Ireat Seals, p. 190; 
Welcli’s Nuinisniata Londiriensia ; Frazer’sMe- 
diillists of Ireland.] W. W. 

WYON, JOSEPH SIIEPTIERD (1860- 
1876), chief engraver of the seals, born on 
28 J Illy 1860, was the eldest son of Ilenjarnin 
Wyon [q. v. I He was educated by liis father, 
and sludi»*d in the scliools of the Royal 
Acadeiny,\vlierei he gained two silver medals. 
His first important work was a medal of 


James Watt, wluch, on Robert Stephenson’s 
recommendation, was adopted as the prize 
medal of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

On 2 Dec. 1858 Wyon was appointed chief 
engraver of the seals, a post previously held 
by his father and grandfather. He died at 
Winchester on 12 Aug. 1876. In his work 
as a medallist he was aided by his brother^ 
Alfred Benjamin (^see below),^and also by 
his brother Allan. The medals are often 
signed * .T. S. and A. B. Wyon.’ 

The following specimens may be inen- 
i tinned : 1801, Steevens’s Hospital medals, 

Dublin (Cusack prize) ; 1863, entry of Prin- 
cess Ale.xandra into JAUidon ; 1846-65, New 
Zealand war medal ; 1807, confederation of 
provinces of Canada; the great seal of the 
dominion of CJanada ; reception of the sultan 
of Turkey in London; 1867-8, Abyssinian 
i war medal; and 1872, Prince of Wales’s 
I recovery. 

I Alkukd Bknjami.v Wyon (1837-1884), 
i born on 28 Sept. 1867, was associated with 
i his brother, .Joseph Slnqiherd Wyon, as 
> chi(d engniver of the seals from 61 July 1865, 
j and was solo engraver from 26 Oct. 1873 
I till his d(‘at]i on 4 June 1884. He compiled 
’ a work on tlu‘ ‘ Great Seals of England,’ 
conqjleted and published in 1887 by liis 
younger brother, Allan Wyon, now chief 
I'Ugraver of her majesty’s seals (appointed 
on 20 Juno 1884). 

[Wy on’s Great Soaks, p. 191; Times,# Sept. 
1873; Daily Nows, 0 S(‘pt. 1873; Weleh’^ 
Xuniismata Londinonsia ; Frazer’s Medallista or 
Ireland; Redgrave’s Dictionary; Journal of 
Brit. Arch. Assoc. 30 .Tune 1884. p. 253; Nu- 
Tuisnialic Chroniclo, 1885, Proceedings, p. 26.] 

W. W. 

WYON, LEONARD CHARLES (1826- 

1861 ), chief engraver at the royal mint, born 
in 1826, was the eldest son of William 
Wyon [q. v.] ITo studied art under liia 
father, and in his sixteenth year made 
various medals as studies (specimens in the 
British Museum). On the retirement of 
Merlin lie was employed as second engraver 
to the royal mint, and in 1851 succeeded his 
father as chief engraver. Besides his work 
on the English coinage he was engaged on 
several colonial and foreign coinages, and 
executed mg,ny public and private medals, 
including most of the military and naval 
medals issued from 1851 onwards. He died 
on 20 Aug. 1891. 

The following medals may be mentioned : 

I 1846, the Rev. Theobald Mathew (Father 
! Mathew) ; 1850, Edward VI (Bury St. Ed- 
' munds grammar school medal) ; Robert 
Stephenson (Menai Bridge); 1851, Trulro 
prize medal, City of L^pndon School ; 1858, 
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South Africa medal (reverse); 1854, India 
medal, general service (reverse); 1854-5, 
Baltic medal (reverse) ; 1857, Arctic medal ; 
1857-8, Indian mutiny (reverse) ; 1863, the 
Albert medal and the society’s medal of the 
Society of Arts; 1870, Arctic medal (re- 
verse) ; 1882, Egypt medal ; and 1885, 
Canada medal. 

[Hawkins’s Medallic Tllnsfrations, cd. Franks 
and Qrueber ; iSainthiH’s Olla Podrida, ii. 401 ; 
Frazer’s Medallists of Ireland ; Mayo’s Medals.] 

W. W. 

WYON, THOMAS, the younger (1792- 
1817), chief engraver at the royal mint, 
born at Birmingham in 1702, was the eldest 
son of Thomas Wyon tlie elder [q. v.] At 
the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to 
his father, and was instructed by him in en- 
graving upon steel. About this time ho 
joined the sculpture school of the Itoyal Aca- 
demy and gainqd two silver prize medals. 
In 1809 he struck his first medal, a medal 
presented to Lieutenant Pearce, K.N. In 
1810 ho gained the goldnu'dal of the Society 
of Arts for modal engraving ; the die, re- 
presenting a head of Isis, was purchased by 
the society and used for striking its prize 
medals. From this period he produced 
many medals for schools, societies, Pitt 
clubs, and other institutions. j 

On 20 Nov. 1811 Wyon was a]>pointed 
probationer engraver at the royal mint, atul 
was (^ployed in making the bank toktuis for 
England and Ireland, and coins for the 
^Iritisli colonies and for TTanover. On 13 Oct. 
1815 he was appointed chief engraver to the 
mint, ^ being then only twenty-three. The 
next year he brought out the new silver 
coinage for the United Kingdom (half-crown, 
shilling, and sixpence), designingtlu' reverses 
himself. In 1817 ho atiaick the maundy 
money, and began to make his pa1t«mi 
crown-piece in rivalry of Thomas Simon 
[q. V,] Signs of consumption now began to 
appear, and Wyon -a modest and talented 
artist — died on 23 (or 22) Sept. 1817 at tln^ 
Priory Farmhouse, near Hastings. He was 
buried in the graveyard attached to Christ 
Church, Southwark. 

Among WjIDii’ft medals may bo mentioned : 
1809, Pearce medal; 1810, Isis medal (re- 
engraved in 1813); medal of Wellington ; 
1812, Wooldridge modal ; medal for I loyal 
Naval College, Portsmouth ; 181 3, Manches- 
ter Pitt Club medal ; ^ Upper Canada pre- 
served ; ’ 1814, medals, presented to the 
North American Indians ; modal of the tsar 
of Russia struck during the visit of the 
Grand Duchess of Oldenburg to the English 
mint; treaty of Paris (published by Rundell 
& Co. from his * Peace checking the Fury of 


War,’ a design which had gained the gold 
medal of the Society of Arts) ; centenary of 
accession of house of Brunswick (for the 
corporation of Cork), and Liverpool Pitt 
club medal; 1815, Waterloo medal, with re- 
verse, Victory, adapted from a Greek coin of 
Elis (Mayo, Medals^ plate 22); and 1817, 
opening of AVaterloo Bridge. Wyon also 
engraved (1813) seals for the Newcastle An- 
tiquarian Society, tlie Chester Canal Com- 
pany, and (e. 1815) the Limerick chamber 
of commerce. 

[AFemoir by Mr. Allan AVyoii in Colvile’s 
Worthies of Warw iekshiro ; (lout. Mag. 1818, i. 
179; .SaiiithiH’s Olla Podrida, i. 22 f., ii. 8-54.] 

W. W. 

WYON, THOMAS, the elder (1767- 
18.30), cdiief engraver of the seals, horn in 
1767, was the eldest of the four sons of 
(l(‘orge Wyon, the other sons being Peter, 
father of William Wyon [q. v.], George, 
and .Tames. 

(fi:oi{GE AVyox {d. 1796), tlie father of 
Thomas, was son of Gi'orge AAVon, a silver- 
ehaser, wlio was born at Cologne, and came 
to England in tlie suite of George I; he 
deserves commemoration ns the ancestor of 
a talented racci of medallists and seal en- 
gravers. The younger (.Jeorge was a])pren- 
ticed to a goldsmith, and about 1775 was 
engaged by INIatthew Boulton (q. v.] in tli 
manufacture of articles of cornelian at Solio, 
near Birmingdiaui. He was designer and 
modeller to the Silver Plato Company tlmre, 
with wliicli Boulton Avas also connected. 
The silver cup presented to Jolin AMlkes in 
1772 was embos.sed witli the nssns.sination of 
Julius Ciesar from a cast by George Wyon 
(reproduced in Gent. Mat;. 1774, p. 457 \ cf. 
Nichols, Ijit. Aurvd, ix. 478). In 1780 he 
was residing at 79 Liclifield Street, Birming- 
ham, but by 1785 he had removed to 2 Temple 
Street. Ho died in 1790 at Birmingham, 
Avhero he had for many years carried on 
business us a die-engraver and chaser. 

Thomas AVvon, about 1796, A\amt into 
business in Birmingliam Avitli liis brother 
Peter as a gem^ral die-engraver. They re- 
sided at. Lionel Street in 1797. lleengraA^ed 
many dies for tokens, especially part of the 
CoA^entry series of buildings. From 1800 
he carried on husiiuiss in London, and on 
30 Sept. 1816 AA^•ls appointed chief engraver 
of the seals. lie died on 18 Oct. 1830 in 
Nassau Street, I.ondoii. He Avas the father 
of Tliomns Wyon the younger [q. a".J, of Ben- 
jamin AVyon [fj. v.], and of Edward William 
Wyon, sculptor and modeller. 

[Information kindly given by Mr. R. B. Pros* 
.<ser, and by tho librarian of the Birmingham 
Central Free Library; Wyon s Great Seals, p. 
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190 ; Carlisle's Memoir of William Wyon ; Nu- 
mismatic Journal, ii, 12 ; Sharp’s Catalogue of 
the Chetwynd Collection, p. v ; on the Wyon 
family, see also local notes and queries in the 
Birmingham Weekly Post for 1885, Nos. 1773, 
1783, 1791, 1805, 1815, 1819.] W. W. 

WYON, W1LLIA3E (1795-1851), chief 
engraver at tlic royal mint, ^vas born at Ilir- 
mingbatn in 1795. II was the tdclest son of 
Peter Wyon, who carried on biishniss at 
IVirmingbam as a genc'ral dio-engraver in 
conjunction (for a linie) witli his elder 
brother, Thomas Wyon the elder [q. v.] 
Peter Wyon di splay* ‘d much taste in his 
designs for dies for ornamental brass work, 
lie executed iiiauv dies for tokens, medal- 
lions of Matthew Boulton and others, and 
died at Birmingham, at C’oek Street, St. 
Paul’s, in 

William Wyon was sent to school in liis 
native place, and in 1809 avhs ap])renticed 
to his father. In his boyhood lie came 
across a copy of Plaxman’s ^ l)ant<‘,’ ami 
copied most of the outlines witln'iilhiisiusm. 
When he was about sixt *'en he engraved a 
head of Hercules iti bold nditd', which 
attracted the attention of Nathaniel Mar- 
chant [q. v.“| He also made a dui with a 
figure of ^ 'I’lie Woodman,’ copied from 
Westall’s picture, and gilt impressions struck 
from this for ])rooches liad a gr(‘at sale. In 
I8lii he visit<Ml Jiomlon, and began to work 
at a medal-die with the liead of Ct*res. 
Marchant praised tin' design, and when 
Wyon wanted to obtain a model of an 
ancient plough told him to go to Hichard 
Payne Kniglit [(j. v.’], and to say that, he 
was ‘ that pretty be!iav(‘d, modest i)oy whom 
he liad spoken to him about.’ On 25 May 
18KI the Society of Arts awarded Wyon 
their large gold medal for his ^ (’er(‘s,’ and 
purchased the dies for use in striking the 
society’s prize gold medal (class. Agri- 
culture). lit" also obtained the gold medal 
of the society for his designs for a naval 
prize modal ( l81o). 

In 1816 AVyon finally settled in Loudon, 
and aided his uncle, Tlmmas Wyon tlie 
idder, in engraving the seals. In the same 
year he was ap])ointed second **ngrav**r to 
the Hoyal Mint, being c.lios(m on the award 
of Sir Thomas Ijaw’ivnce [([. v.] after a com- 
petition. The great roeoinage of ( leorg<‘ III 
began in 181 G, and from that time till 1825 
Wyon was activtdy employed in t he prepara- 
tion of the dies for llui British and colonial 
money of (leorge HI and (leorge IV. In 
1822 Benedetto Pistriieci [q* v."), tlie chief 
engraver, had ])ni(!tically ceased to work on 
tlu^ coinage, though he retained liis salary 
of 500/., win le Wyon had 200/. In the early 


part of 1828 W'yon was appointed chief eii** 
graver, and 500/. was awarded to him for his 
extra services from 1823 to 1828. Pistrucoi 
was then designated ^ chief medallist.’ In. 

1830 Wyon began the series of coin-dios of 
William IV, the portrait being taken from, 
Sir F. Chant rey’s model. In 1835 he visited 
Lisbon and modelled the portrait of Queen: 
Donna Maria for the new Portuguese coin- 
age which he was selected to en^ave. In 

1831 lie had been elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy, and on 10 March 1838 he 
became an academician, this being the first 
occasion on which a medallist had been 
elected. He was also an honorary member 
of the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts at 
Vienna (elected 1836). 

On the accession of Queen Victoria the 
])repai*atiou of the coronation medal was 
entrusted to Pistrucci, and in 1837 and 1838 
a newspaper controversy as to the respective 
merits of the work (and Nationality) of 
Pistrucci and Wyon excited public interest. 
Pistrucci was stoutly defended by William 
Bichanl Hamilton [q. v.J, while AVyon was 
sup]>orted by Richard Saintliill the numis- 
matist and by Edward Hawkins [q. v.], 
who wrotti under the pseudonyms of ‘ Daniel 
Briton,’ ^ Persona,’ and ' A. Z.’ Wyon s 
friend Nicholas (Jarlisle [q. v.] printeid ]»ri- 
vately a eulogistic memoir of liim iu 1837. 
In 1839 Wyon visited Paris, and was cor- 
dially received by Louis-Pliilippe, who pre- 
sented him with a gold medal. During the 
remaining years of his life Wyon was still# 
actively engaged on coin and 'medal work. 
He died at Brighton on 29 Oct. 1851. 

AVyon married, on 12 April 1821, Cathe- 
rine Sophia (r/. 14 Feb. 1851), third daughter 
of .Tohn Keele, surgeon, of Southampton, 
and had by her two sons and two daughters. 
The eldest son, Leonard Charles Wyon, is 
notic(id separately. A portrait of Wyon, 
drawn by L. 0. A\ yon in 1842, is reproduced 
in SaintiiiU’s ‘OHa Podrida’ (i. 88) and in 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ (1851, ii. 609), 
His portrait also appears on the imitation 
crown-pitice of Cromwell engraved by L. C. 
Wyon in 1843 (specimen in British Museum)., 

Wyon’s industry as a designer and en- 
graver of dies botli for coins and medals 
was extraordinary. ITis woi^t was always 
conscientious and well finished, though he 
was no doubt hampered by the mechanical 
conditions with which a modern medallist 
has usually to comply, and he sometimes 
adhered too faithfully to the medalUc tra- 
ditions of clas.sipal, or rather of pseiidcH. 
classical, design. Some of his prodiictions, 
however, attain a really high level of artistic 
excellence, notably lus Cheselden medal 
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(Nim>i8matioJournal/\u 10) for St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, where he succeeded admirably 
with a difficult reverse-design — a dead body 
laid out in the dissecting-room. The list 
^ven below furnishes only a small selection 
from his numerous works, A good list of 
his coins and medals, up to 1836, may be 
found in Carlisle’s ^ Memoir,' and another 
list (not complete) of his medals was drawn 
up by L. C. Wyon and printed in Sainthill’s 
^ Olla Podrida' (ii. 401-3). A case of Wyon’s 
medals was exhibited at tlie Great Exhi- 
bition of 18ol, and many of liis pattern- 
coins and medals are preserved in t he British 
Museum. His signature is w. w, and w. 
WYOK. 

Wyon engraved the following coins : 1817, 
pattern crown executed in frost woi'k, re- 
verse, ^ Incorrupta tides/ Boyal Arms: 
pattern crown, reverse, G^^oedus inviolabile,’ 
England, Ireland, and Scotland as 1 lie tliree 
Graces; 1819, Idniaii Islands coinage ; 1820, ! 
’’pattern five-pound j)iece of George I\"; 1831 , | 

f attern double-sovereign of AVillinm TV; I 
839, pattern five-pound piece of Victoria j 
(type, Una and Lion) ; 1846, ^ Gothic ' crown. 

Wyon’s chief medals W’ere : 1812, Alexan- 
der I of Russia ; 1 81 3, ^ Ceres ’ medal ; 1 81 8, 
Earl Howe (Mudie’s series); 1824, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott ; 1825, London Bridge ; 182G, Ilai*- 
row School, Peel medal ; ikirmese War ; 
1827, University of London; 1828, Royal In- 
stltu^n, Fuller medal; 1829, St. Thomas’s 
Hospnal, Cheseldeu modal; 1830, Bodiam 
•Castle medal; 1831, coronation of Wil- 
liam IV ; 1834, Sir John Soane; Bombay 
Native Education Society; 1830, London 
Horticultural Society; 1837, accession of 
Queen Victoria; visit of the queen to the 
Guildhall, London; 1840, Newcastle and 
Carlisle Railway ; 1 841 , Apothecaries’ medal ; 
1842, China, Jellalabad, Candaliar (w’ar 
medals) ; 1846, Chantrey medal, Art Union ; 
1848, general service medals ; medal awarded 
to Major Herbert B. Edwardes (Mavo, 
Medals^ pi. 27, fig. 4); 1849, tlie society’s 
medal of the Society of Arts ; 1851, India 
medal. 

, [Carlisle’s Memoir of William Wyon, 1837 
(an extra-ilhift rated copy prepared by Edward 
Hawkins has been kindly lent by its owner, 
Mr. Charles H. Read, F.S.A.); Nmnismatic 
Journal, I8t37, ii. 10 f. ; Sainthill’s Olla 
Pqdrida, ii. 391 f. ; newspaper cuttings in Brit. 
Mus. Libr, relating to Wyon and Pistrncci ; 
Hawkins’s Mcdallic Illustrations (ed. Franks 
and Gruebor) ; Mayo’s Medals and Decorations ; 
Sharp’s Catalogue of the Chetwynd Collection, 
p. v; Redgrave’s Dictionary ; Athenaeum, 8 Nov. 
1801, p. 1177 ; Gent, Mag, 1851, ii. 609.] 

W. W. 


WYROESTER, WILLIAM <1415- 
1482.^); chronicler. [See Wokcbsteb.] 

WYRLEY, WILLIAM (1565-161 8), 
antiquary and Rouge Croix pursuivant, bom 
in Staffordshire in 1665, was son of Augus- 
tine Wyrley of Wyrley, Stafibrdshire, and 
of Netherseal in Leicestershire, by Mary 
his wife, daughter of Walter Charnells of 
Snarcstone, Leicestershire. His grandfather 
was "William Wyrley of Tlandsworth in 
Stafibrdshire, w^here the family had been 
long settled. 

Wyrley, who was educated at a country 
grammar school, showed from his childhood 
an * excellent genie for arms and armory/ 
W’liilo still a youth lie was employed as 
amanuensis by the Staffordshire antiquary, 
Samson Erd(?swicke [q. v.] of Sandon. Dur- 
ing ihe period that lie was working with 
Erdeswicke, Wyrley published under his 
own name a brief heraldic essay entitled 
^Tho trve \'so of Armorio, show(*d by His- 
toric, and plainly jiroued by Example ’ (Lon- 
don, by J. .Tackson for Gabrieli Cawood, 
1592, 4to). The little work embodies some 
valuable historical research in regard to tlie 
early origin and significance of heraldic em- 
blems. It was dedicated ‘To the Right 
honourable the TiOrds and e thers, the pro- 
fessors of martiall discipline.’ The ‘ True 
Ese of Armorie ’ only fills twenty -eight 
pages, but to it Wyrley appended two his- 
torical poems of his own composition ; they 
were in seven-line stanzas, and were entitled 
respectively ‘ Lord Chaiidos ’ and ‘ Capitall 
de Buz.’ These ‘dull, creeping, historical 
narratives ’ are very ‘ uncouth ditties ' (UiT- 
soN, Poefim, 1802, p. 399; Phillips, 
Theafnnn Poet. Angl, ed. Brydges, p. 333), 
Dugdale republished a part of the heraldic 
t ract in his ‘ Ancient Usage of Bearing Arms’ 
(1682, 12ino, pp. 0-46), and lie ascribed the 
whole of it to Erdeswicke, on the authority 
of William Burton, author of the ‘ Tlistorv 
of Leicestershire’ (who Imd the story from 
Erdeswicke). Wood disputed Erchjswicke’a 
responsibility. Wyrley doubtless used ma- 
terials which he gatluTcd from Erdeswicke’a 
]iapers. His authority for the poems has 
not been questioned. Wyrley^ heraldic 
tract was reprinted without the poems in 
1853 (London, sin. 4to). 

Soon after the jmblication of his book 
Wyrley left Erdes wickeds service, and re- 
solved to pursue his antiquarian studies at 
Oxford. He matriculated from Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 29 Nov. 3594 at the mature 
age of twenty-nine. During his residence at 
Balliol he made ‘ Collections of Arms from 
Monuments and Windows in Churches and 
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elsewhere in and near Oxford/ besides volu- 
minous notes from various ‘Leiger books' 
belonging to monasteries in the neighbour- 
hood. At Oxford he seems to have made the 
acquaintance of William Burton, historian 
of Leicestershire, who acknowledged aid 
rendered him by Wyrlcy. In later years 
they made logel her a survey of churches in 
Leicestershire. On 15 May 1604 Wyrley 
was ap])oiiited TIouge Croix pursuivant at 
the College of Arms. lie gained the repu- 
tation there of ‘ a knowing and useful person 
in his profession.’ lie died at the college 
on 16 Feb. 1617 -18, and was buried in 8t. 
Bonnet’s Church near St. raid’s Wharf. 

8oiYie portion of AVyrley’s collections of 
arms and monumental inscriptions made in 
Leicestershire and other counties, as well as 
in churches in and near London, was ac- 
quired by Kalphe Sheldon of Weston, liong 
Compton, Warwickshire, who is said to liave 
be(pieathed Wyrlcy’s manuscripts, on his 
death in 1684, to the College of Arms. The 
ordy manuscript there now identilit‘d as 
being of Wyrley ’s composition is a small 
quarto volume numbered Vincent MS. 107, 
and entitled ‘Church Notes of I Leicestershire, 

Warwickshire, Northampton, York, ilut land, 
and Stalfordshire.’ Some notes by Wyrley 
on Staffordshire genealogy arc incor])orated 
in the edition of Krdeswicke’s ‘ S\irvey of 
Staffordshire ’ wliich was cdit(‘d by Thomas 
Harwfjod in 18*20 (another edit. 1844). 

[Wood’s AthoTue Oxoii. ; l''().stor’a Aluniin 
Oxon. ; N Ohio’s College of Arms ; (\)rsov’s Col- 
leot.ane i Anglo-Poetica ; Simms’s Staffordshire 
Bibliography ; information kindly given hy 
Lverard (Ireeii, esq., K.S.A., Kongo Dragon.] 

S. L. 

WYSE, Sni THOMAS (1761 18(32), 
politician and diplomatist, born on 9 Dec. 
1791, was t lie eldest son of Tlioma.s Wyse 
of the manor of St. John, co. W’at(U*ford, liy 
lim wofe Frances Maria, dauglitor and 
heiress of George Bagge of Dromore, co. 
AVaterford. Tlie family claim (les(!ent from 
a Devonshire kniglit, Andrew Wyse, who 
is said to have accompanied Strongbow' to 
Ireland in 1171, and to have received from 
bis leader land ’ in the neighbourhood of 
Waterford, n small portion of wdiich is still 
held by his descendants. The manor of St. 
John, which includes property wdthin the 
city walks, was originally held by the Wyscs 
from the priory of St. .lohii, founded by 
King .John outside Waterford. On thf dis- 
Bolutiou of the monasteries, the manor and 
all its rights and tlu; pivqierty in the city 
were given in fee simple to Sir William Wyse, 
then attached to tlie court of irenry \’IiI. 
In the reign of Philip and Mary, Sir An- 


drew Wyse, a younger member of the family 
and prior of the order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, 'svas appointed by Philip ambassador 
from Spain to Naples. The family, in 
tion, owned extensive estates throughout 
the south of Irelaud and near Dublin, .but, 
in consequence of their steadfast adherence 
to the catholic faith, those were in great part- 
lost by successive confiscations under James 
I, (Charles I, and Cromwell. The influence 
of the family in Waterford was nevertheless 
j great, and they gave to the eity from 1400 
onwrards no fewer than thirty- three razors 
and other municipal officers ; Francis Wys®' 
paid for the citii5f?ns out of his own resources ' 
the fine of 1/>(K)/. imposed by AVilliam III 
during his stay in Ireland in 1690. ^ 

At the age of nine Thomas, heir to thi^ 
family estates, was sent with his 
brother George to the newly founded jesfuit 
collc^ge at Stonyhhrst in Lancashire. There 
he raj)idly devtdoped that ardent love bf^ 
literature and the classics which formed % 
marked trait of his character through life^ 
The ])(nial law wlucli excluded catholics from 
Trinity College, Dublin, had been repealed 
by the Irish parliament in 1793. Accord- 
ingly, Tliomas and his brother George after 
nine year^ at Stonyliurst entered that uni- 
versity with liichord Lalor Shoil, Nicholas 
Ball [q. V.’), Stephen Woulfe [q. v.],, and 
others who had been their school companions. 
Here Tliomas soon distinguished hi|j^elf,;^' 
carrying off the chancellor’s prize and many* 
others, and holding first rank in the Ilistorirr 
cal (l)<d)ating) Society which had just been 
revived. Even then ho took a keen 
rest in politics, spoke at meetings of th^ , 
Catholic Association, and was chairman pf 
one in 1810. Tip graduated B.A. in 1812. 

On leaving the university Wyse wont to 
London with Jus band of friends who were 
studying for the law; and, merely for hi& 
own improvement — not intending to folloysr 
the profession—rhe was entered for a year 
as a studimt' at Lincoln’s Inn on 19 June 
181,3.* AVhen the’ continent was open to 
travellers after AV^atorloo, Wyse spent some 
t imo in Paris, where lie made many note*- 
worthy acquaintances, ultimately pursuing 
his journey with Ball and AVoulfe across 
the Alpsjii 1816. Love of art and of das- 
sieal scholarship, to which ho now added a 
study of Italian literature, led him to spend 
two years in Home and Florence. He then 
joined a party to the east, where another 
two years >vere profitably spent in visits to 
Athens, Constantinople, Egypt (up to the se- 
cond cataract!, Palest ine, the Greek Islands, 
and Sicily. .Charles (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Barry [q.v.] accompanied the party as .artist. 
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and with him Wyse and his friends measured 
the temjples and sketched views. 

On his return to Rome Wyse renewed ac*^ 
qtfamtance with Nanoleon’s brother Lucien^ 
prince of Canino, wliom he had met on his 
nrst sojourn in Rome. Prince Lucien and 
Ids family shared Wyao^s literary and 
artistic tastes, and were much attracted by 
him. Eventually, in March 1821, he mar- 
ried Lrotitia, the eldest daughter of Lucien 
Bonaparte by his second wife, Marie Alex- 
andrine^ After liis marriage Wyse, while 
qftdn visiting Romo and Canino, resided at 
Viterbo, where Lucien Bonaparte offered 
him,, a villa. Hero he occupied himself in 
writinjy a learned book on the ‘History 
And Topography of Jerusalem,* at the same 
tinjA composing an epic poem entitled 
‘ Aifrael,^ neither of wliich was printed. 

• the agitation for catlioHc emanci- j 

^ patioa revived in Ireland, and Wyse, return- 
ing with his family to Waterford, instantly i 
teokta leading part in politics. At the first 
great provincial meeting ih Limerick, con- 
sisting of libtjral protestants as well as catho- 
lics, he was unanimously elected chairman. 
He: also became chairman of the election 
committee of 1826, formed in his native 
county in order to overthrow the Beresford 
influence. The committee*s efforts were suc- 
cessful, mainly through AVyse*s enthusiasm 
and his talent for organisation. The most 
novel^jieature of the election campaign was 
his ‘ crusade,* as it was called, among the 
freeholders, who hitlierto bad voted like 
-^lav^ at the bidding of their landlords. IIo 
ma^ea four all over the county, Accompanied 
by a priest, who, when necessary, translated 
his speeches into Irish, explaining to the 
peasants their rights as free^ citizens, and 
their duties to vote according to their con- 
jsciencof^. The result was the triumphant re- 
turn of Henry Villiors Stuart, the liberal 
caBdidate; and the system pursued by Wyse 
with tlie 40/*.' freeholders wtis adb]>ted by 
O’Connell’s supporters at the celebrated 
Olare election in the following year. 

Thenceforward in the struggle, for eman- 
cipation Wyse ranked near' O’Connell and 
Shell. ^ Lord O’Hagan states that of all the 
politicians of the day, Wyse was the most 
accomplished and highly cultured. When 
the Catholic Association, which Wyse’s 
^reat-grandfather and the O’Conor Don first 
founded in 1760, decided on issuing an 
address to the people of England, he was 
uchosen to compose it. lie also originated 
a system of liberal clubs; but ..opposed ex- 
.clusive dealing. He, too, was principally 
instrumental in getting up the great Rotunda 
meeting in 1828 to petition for emancipation, 
von. Mill. 


and to him was eptrusthd-lhe drawing up of 
an address to the kingy which the Earl of 
Qlengall moved and Wyse seconded. When 
it was resolved to send a deputation to Eng- 
land to confer with liberal protestants as to 
the development of the agitation, Wyse, 
O’Connell, and Shell were chosen for the 
mission, but ultimately he did not accom- 
pany them. In the following year (1829), as 
soon as emancipation was granted, Wyse 
published ‘A Letter to my Fellow Country- 
men,’ recommending the dissolution of the 
Catholic Association, since its object had ' 
been acliioved and the country needed quiet. 
Immediately afterwards he published the 
‘ Historical Sketch of the Catliolic Associa- 
tion’ (ijondoii, 1829, 2 vols. 8vo). 

simultaneously with these ])olitical occu- 
pations Wyse j)nrsuod liis literary work, 
and before iHiJO he had published ‘ Walks 
in Borne,’ ‘ (Jriental Sk(?tches,’ and other, 
volumes of sj)irited descriptioti, while he con- 
tribuled articles on graver subjects to tbo 
reviews. 

At the general election of 18^10, the first 
after catholic emancipation, Wyse stood 
for CO. Waterford, but O’Connedl also pre- 
sented himself as a candidate, and objected 
to a second liberal, when* upon Wyse resigned 
j in his favom\ But he vSlood for co. Tipperary, 
and was enthusiastically returned without a 
canvass, after a severe contest of eight days. 
Wyse til ns effectually broke up the tory aris- • 
iocratic influence in Tipperaiy. Through- 
out his parliameiitarv career Wyse was an 
‘enlightened liberal,’ voting for tlie ghaat 
Reform Bill of 1862, abolition of slavery, 
repeal of the corn laws, and the extension 
of popular education. He was keenly iritii- 
rested in both imperial and purely Irish 
questions ; but he especially devoted him.solf 
to national (iducation. On t he assembling of 
parliament in December JK>0, bo presented 
a d(flaib*d plan for Irish education to Earl 
(Ircy through Mr. Stanley (later Earl of 
Derby), then Irish secr(‘tary. In the fol- 
lowing September Stanley, who had pre-' 
viously ignored Wyse’s suggestions, unex- 
pectedly announced his intention, at some 
eiibsoquont date, of abolishing the Kildare 
Place Society, and establisliing in its stekd 
a national board of education in Dublin. . In 
spite of the government’s independent adop- 
tion of one of Wyse’s leading educational 
reforms, Wyse on 29 Sept, brought in a bill 
on the subject, which ho had long been pre- 
paring, after consultation with the bishops 
and others in Ireland. The bill was dipped 
when Stanley issued ‘ Instructions’ to .form 
in Dublin a board of national education and 
tq adopt an educational system which i^prot 
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diiced verbatim the provisions of Wyse’s bill. 
No acknowledgement of indobtodiiess to Wyse i 
was made by the government, and Stanley j 
reaped fame which was Wyse’s due. | 

Wyse retired from Tipperary after the pass- , 
iiig of the Reform Bill, and was defeated in his i 
candidature for the city of Waterford. He | 
advocated in the abstract a subordinate par- ' 
liament for Ireland, but would not pledge 
hiniseir to fidlow O’Conneirs dictation in . 
details. In 1885 he stood again for Water- 
ford city on the understanding that he would 
give no pledge on the repeal question, nor 
accept the benefit of O’ConneH’s influence. ^ 
He was triumphantly returned at the head 
of the l)oll, and from that period he continued 
to reprosimt the city, d(?spite many contests, 
until 1847. Regarding Stanley's educational 
policy as inadtvpiate, Wyse in 1835 bi*ought 
in a bill for national education in Ireland, more 
complete than his previous one. While vest- 
ing the directing power in the national board 
of Dublin, the co-operation of the people was 
insured by local committees in conformity 
with those self-governing principles which ho 
always strongly advocated in the admini- 
stration of Ireland. On the second reading 
ho obtained a committee of inquiry, of which 
he was ajipointed chairman. It sat for two 
sessions, and finally lie drew up an elaborate 
report, which, among other matters, pointed 
out how tilt* royal, diocesan, and other 
foundation schools in Ireland and the (ui- 
dowiiicnls could he with justice utilised 
imdc^r the new system ; it also recommended 
intermediate education by the establish- j 
merit of provincial colleges and a second uni- . 
vorsity in Ireland, In 1}S37 he published ^ 
an exhaustive work on * Iklueation Reform,’ 
helped to found the Central Society of Edu- | 
cation, and wrote several papers in its pub- ■ 
lications. lie attended numerous meetings j 
on the subj(*ct in Manchest er, Ilverpool, Bed- | 
ton, and otlier places. On one occasion he 
was the guest of Cohden, who afterwards 
wrote to him tliat he had produced a sort 
of * moral intoxication ’ on the people re- 
garding education. He was present at a 
meeting at Cork which petitioned the queen 
to (‘stahlish a provincial college in that town 
on the lines laid down in his report. 

In the se.ssion of 1839 Wyse was about to 
introduce a hill for education in the United 
Kingdom (the basis of tlie system that has 
since been adopted), when Lord John Rus- 
sell introduced resolutions to the like effect, 
which, though falling short in many points 
of Wyse^s proposals, literally adopted the 
scheme he liad been urging. The two main 
principles he had been lighting for were con- 
ceded — namely, state control and school in- 


I spection, the education of the country being 
I now placed under the management of a com- 
mittee of the privy council. There was a 
keen contest over the clauses regarding reli- 
gious instruction. From first to last Wyse 
was strongly opposed to education without 
• religion, but advocated that religious in- 
struction should be imparted separately by 
the ]>astors of the vatious denominations. 
He also laid special stress on the necessity 
of training teacliers ; and mainly at his 
suggestion Mr, Kay, the new government 
oilicial, established on Wyse’s principles 
a training college at Battersea [see Kat- 
Slll-TTLEWORTII, SlR JaMES PillLUPS]. In 
183(1 a bill for municipal reform in Ireland 
was rejected on Lord Lyndhurst’s mo- 
tion by the House of Lords. Wyse made an 
eloquent protest in parliament. The livery- 
men of London, anxious to mark their re- 
1 sentment of the conduct of the House of 
Lords towards Ireland, invited Wyse to 
■ allow himself to be nominated for the office 
of sheriff for the city. Owing to his father’s 
i recent death, lie reluctantly dejclined the 
nomination. Thp corporations of Waterford 
and Cork sent addresses of thanks to the 
liverymen of London. 

The leaders of the liberal party recognised 
AY yse’s abilities and influence, and he was 
admitted to office. From 1839 to 1841 he 
was a lord of the treasury in Lord Mel- 
bourne’s administration. lie was a ri^lmber 
of the fine arts committee appointed to con*^ 
sider the advisability of decorating the new 
houses of parliament, and subsequently sat 
on the royal commission to carry this object 
into effect under the presidency of the prmco 
consort. 

In Irish politics Wyse showed great 
activity during the conservative ftdministra- 
t ion of 8ir Robert Peel (1841-5). He seconded 
Sir Richard Musgrdve’s bill for county boards, 
was a vigorous opponent of the arms bill, se- 
conded Smith O’Brien’s motion for redress 
of Irish grievances in 1843 during the repeal 
I agitation (which wasTost after an animat^ 
debate), and drew up with O’Brien a mani- 
i f(*sto to the people of England embodying 
Irish grievances. Although Wyse hod ad- 
vocated since 1832 a federal parliament, he. 
declined to join the Repeal Association under 
i O’Connell. In 1844 he made an eloquent 
1 speech on the state trials in Ireland, de-^ 
j manding O’Connell’s liberation ; and in the 
same year he advocated at Cork the esta- 
blishment of provincial colleges. Next year 
a bill for this purpose was passed by the 
government, when Sir Robert Peel compli- 
mented Wyse as ‘ the consistent promoter 
of education in all its gradations.’ 
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On 6 July 1846, on Lord John HusseU’s had been guaranteed by the three protecting 
assumption of office, Wyse was appointed powers — England, France, and liussia — in 
secretary for the board of control (India). January 1838. Consequently in 1857, on 
At the general election in 1847 he was de- Wyse's proposal, the British government 
feated at Waterford owing to his refusal to caused a commission to be appointed by the 
join the Young Ireland physical force move- three interested powers to inquire into the 
ment. He retained his place at the board of financial resources of the country. Experts 
control xintil January 1849, when Lord Pal- were sent out by England and France — 
merstonconforredonliimtliediplornaticpost Uussia was only represented by her envoy, 
of British minister at Athens. Wyse, who The meetings, which were distributed over 
was made a privy councillor on 8 Feb. 1849, two years, were held at the British legation 
arrivedin Athens in June, and the remainder under AVyse’s presidency. Several of the 
of his life was identified with the affairs of reports were written by him, and they covered 
Greece. all aspects of the economic and social con- 

The relations of the British government dition of the country. One of Wyse’s most 
with Greece were very strained when Wyse important contributions was his report on 
became minister. For years the Greek govern- education. For the purposes of the coifi- 
ment had refused to cotisider several serious mission he travelled through the greater part 
claims made by the English government on of Greece and recorded his experiences in 
behalf of English subjects — Don Pacifico two works that were published after his 
and George Finlay among others — who had death, one entitled ^ An hhxcursion in the 
been outraged by Greek subjects [see Paoi- Ikdoponnesus ’ (1805, 2 vols.), and the other 
PICO, David, and Finlay, GioRaEj. In view ‘Impressions of Greece ’(1871). These works 
of the recent obduracy of the Greeks, Lord were edited by his niece Miss AVinifrede M. 
I’alnierston, within a year of Wyae’s settle- Wyse, who resided with him at Athens, and 
ment at Athens, sent the fleet, under the accompanied him on these t ravels, 
command of Sir William I'arker, to the AYyse died at Athens on 16 April 1802. 
Piraeus in January 1850, and ordered Wyse, The king ordered a public funeral, and, with 
should an ultimatum prove unsuccessful, to the queen, stood on the balcony of the palace 
go on hoard the admiral’s ship (Fini.a Y, Hist as the procession passed ; the French envoy, 
of Greece, vii. 209-14). France intervened M. Bour6e, pronounced an affectionate eulo- 
in behalf of Greece, and peace between Eng- gium at the grave, llis portrait, painted in 
lapd ^d that country was at one moment 1846 by ,Tohn Partridge (1790 1872) [q. v.], 
Jeopardised, but it ended in a signal triumph was exhibit ed in 1868 at the third loan ex- 
for Lord Palmerston [see Temple, Hknry hibition at South Kensington (No. 390). 
John, third viscount], who, in his famous AVyse had remarkable oratorical gifts, 
defence of his policy in the House of Com- His range of reading was wide, especiallv 
mons, warmly praised AVyse’s management in modern languages. In addition to French 
of the difiicuit task of bringing King Otho and Italian, which he early spoke like^ a 
and his ministers to reason ; a C.B. Avas he- native, be learned, when travelling in tho 
stowed upon him iii approval of ‘ the skilful East, sufficient Arabic to translate with a 
manner m which he had conducted the master the ‘ Catechism of the Druses ; ’ at 
negotiations and brought them to a successful the age of forty he taught himself German 
issue.’ When tho struggle ended, Wyse de- and ^Vnglo-Saxon (of Avhich ho wrote a 
votedhimself to helj>ing the Greeks inliterary grammar), and subsequently Spanish, Port 
and artistic undertakings, and strenuously guese, Dutch, and Danish. He published a 
urged upon them the obligation of honesty translation from the Anglo-Saxon of ‘The 
in all mercantile and political relations. History of King I^ear and his Three Daugh- 
On the approach of the Crimean war, how- tors,’ and from the German of Tieck he 
ever, when the Greeks attempted toaid Russia rendered ‘ Little lied Hiding Hood,’ a drama 
by invading Turkey, Wyse advocated and in five acts. At Athens he re-read the Greek' 
obtained a joint occupation of the Piraeus classics aud the twelve volumes of sermons 
by English and French troops ; and, securing by St. John Chrysostom, of whom he was a 
a ministry favourable to tranquillity, he and great admirer; while modern Greek litera- 
the French envoy virtually governed Greece ture was thoroiiglily familiar to him. For 
until the return of peace. For the successful his own amusement he commemorated in 
management of these delicate proceedings verse almost every passing event, and he 
he was made K.C.B. on 27 Marc* 1857, and devoted his leisure during his later years to 
from the rank of minister plenipotentiary was a work on tho antiquities of Athens, which 
raisedtothat of envoy extraordinary. Greece was not published. 

had never paid any interest on the loan that Wyse’s marriage (March 1821) with 

T 2 
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lifotitia, of Uimaparre, 

priuco of C^iniuo, l>v Ins >^'i'oihl wito, provt*cl 
\inluippy. After tlie Inrtli of t wt) eliililren, 
holh sous, Xapoh nu Alfn'd aiul W illinin 
Charles, Wyse’s ^vife left hiui in IS'JS, aiul 
a det'd of sejuirat ioti ^va^ >i;^oied. 'riiey tu'ver 
met ai^aiu. Tht* lady <lit'd at \ iterlio in I?. 

Of WA'se’s two tlie elder, XAr<u,i:ox 

Alfki:d IloNArxKri' W'vsn ( I ), 
born in January ISL'-. sui'<‘eeded by a iainily 
arranii'innent to tlie manor of St. John‘s, 
AVaterfonl. Il*‘ was slieriif of WattT- 

ford in lS70,l)ut s^)ent nnudi time abiaaid, and 
is >aid to }ia\e i^>ued privately twi» l>ooUs, ' 
‘ Xott*< Mir l‘i Uu»i»^ ’ t Paris, ISoJ) and 
‘ Clores l*iet:\vien<e< * ( IVri^ueux, I8<)!t). 
He died at l\iri> on 7 Au^*. ISUo. 

'fhe youn^q'r son, W’lM ixM ( biAKi.r.s 
l>ox\rAKiK Wvsr. 1 Im’o IMtiM, l)orn at 
Waterford in reliniarv l>'Lh), travelled iw a 
xoun^' man in the south of l'hin'])e, and 
whil'‘ at Avi;4*non was nnudi attraeted bv 
the w<.>rl\ of tin* b <'lil.ires, wlio elaiin deseeiit 
from the ancient troiiha<l()urs of Ib'ovenee. 
lie joined the so(‘iety and heeame an ardent 
student of the dialect, in whieh !e- })uhli-hed 
in a >“ri»s n{‘ lyries under tlie title 

‘ Parpaioim Jtlu* ( i.e.* I^apiUon l^leii). with 
a Freueli translation ami an introduetion 


Willmiii Wython.-^ by Frances, daughter of 
liobort KiriK of St. MuryVs Cray, Kent III 
was a great-L^randson n[ liobert Wytliens 
; alderman of London, and grand.sou of Sir 
William WVthens, who was ftheriff of Kent 
in PllO, and ditnl at his residence of SouMw 
en<l in tlie parish of Eltham, whore ho was 
buried on 7 l>oo. Um, Francis was edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Oxford, whenco 
lu» inatriciilated on 13 Xov. l(5o(J ; he Avas 
called to the bar in 16(>0 from the Middle 
'IVninle, of whiclr society lu^ became a 
bencher in 1G8(J. The first distinctive notice 
that we have of Francis Wythens is us hij^li 
steward of the franchise court ofAWstniiu- 
Ntcr, and as a snccessful candidate for West- 
miiintm* in the ]>arliainent summoned to meet 
in October lG7lb but postponed by succes- 
siv»‘ prorofiations until October I<>80, when 
Wytbens found his lawful return disjiiited 
iiy Sir AVillinm Waller and Sir William 
Ihilteiuw. A few months before, when peli- 
tions in favour r>f ])arliaiuent’s Ixuriff as- 
'•‘tuiililctl AV<*re disttirbing the equanimity of 
the court, NN'ytliens ‘presented an address tn 
his majostie from the grand inquest for tlio 
(!ity of W'estminsttjr, tostifyoing their div^liliio 
and iibhorrmict‘ of the late petition for a par- 
liament that- was carried on there’ ( Li t- 


liy IrrdfTic Mistral ( Paris, 8vo). J'hi.N \\a> riu:M., i.41). For this cxliibitioii of zeal bn 


followed by a fragment t\{' versf <>ntit!*'<I was knighted on 17 April lb*80. Now fimt 
‘ La (7au''Omi t’apoulii'ro ’ (IMymonth, /S77 ). parliament iiad at length been assembled, Sir 
and ‘ 1. no Japado Pcrberf‘n(‘<> ’ (in I'^nuicli, IVanrds, as a member, was the first was 
English, and / Voa meal ), print af Axignon, , ciiarged with bis artifUi as ‘an abborrer, on 
but dated St. Johns, Wafer/drd, lo the ground that tin’s was an offence against 

jS7S. Ill English \\ yse wrote seme very ' the ri^^Iits of tlia pcctplo ; (iiid upon evidence 
iridiiJenmt soninUs : " In Mt^rnorinni : the ' taken ami ii is own con/css/on be AX'as ordered 

unci' Injpnijil ( !ht jonl * J.rty.u] Sfav^vs/ j to )jf oxjfi'llrd tJio honso, and to roceive his 
oce ebiate tin* jnhilee cj tJie queen in Is.s7. j sentence on Jiis knees at the bar. ‘ ^^oii 

w captain of the ; being a lawyer,’ said tin: speaker in his ad- 

Wtih'rlnrn mi htm mwl lu--. i * 1 . i . . ... f , - . 


lie was for some, years, a captain of the 
Waterford nillitia, and b(‘came in iS.Vj Idrrh 


^ rr i- V / dress t o liim, * imvo offended alminst your 

on ‘I rw ^^^ y>inuos j own profession : yon have o/fendod against 

on dIJLc. I^.E nimn bis brother-belibrcs yoiirseif, yoiir own riglit, your own liberty 
an ncrount of !•>« n. IV.yonval «« an Enf.lisl,man. 'I'his’is not only acrirao 
7 ^ 7 /'*’ !*• Ue niarriod, in aHiiinst tlio living, but a crime a/rainst tlioso 

r Li W . (L Pniiit unborn. You arc dismembered from this 

o .. X a nil, Cornwall, and h*ft issue four liody.’ A few days after this humiliating 
son>, , le eldest of whom, Juicien William , act of expulsion, the committee on the peti- 
J onaiiarte X\,y.s(>, captain ot tho VV'utcrfuril j (ion against bis rot urn reported that he had 
artinery,.succoo(Ie<itothomanorof.St..Iol.i.’s, I not been duly elected a member of the 
Watcrlord, upon the death ot his uncle, house. Roger North, in his relation of the 
apoloon, m I 8 J 0 . j severe treatment accorded to Wythens, illu- 

I Eminent Keformers, 1838, vol. i.; Lord minates l:lic‘ circumstance by a reading of 
Hagan s Addrrss on O’Conneirs Crntoiiary ; : his character, ‘ He w'as of moderate capa- 
rrecunau s Joarmil ; Morning Eegistor; WaU . city in the law, but a voluptuary; and such 

commonly very timid, and, in great difli- 
his Works Wyso s fepeoches ; culties, aWeet ; otherwise lie was a very 

wvttt-r'-xtq ' gentle permit, what was called a very honest 

man, and no’ debtor to the bottle: Some 
\ ^ 4 . 100 4 cunning persons that had found out his 

m about 1634, was the only son of foible and ignorance of trap first put him in 
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a great fright, telling him he would cer- against the charter of the city of London/ 
tainly be hanged aa the ringleader of all this Three days later Sir Francis Wythens, 
business, and then they fetched him off with having been called scrjeant for the purpose, 
advice which was the best way for him to was made a judge of the king’s bench in his 
escape. Ho must by no means justify what place, and showed liis subservience next 
he had done ; no, that would but irritate, and term by concurring in the judgment against 
the house would make their examples of the city. He was succeeded ns steward to 
those who disputed upon the right, which the courts at Westminster by Mr. Bonithon. 
they were resolved to vindicate to the last Wytlums w'as in the commission for the 
degree. . • . Now there were many gallant trials of the persons implicated in the Rye 
gentlemen in the house of great estates and } llomse plot, but he took no prominent part 
interests in their counties, who were friends j in them. He was one of the judges on the 
to these abhorrers, and would liave done this trials of Russell and Sidney, itis demeanour 


gentleman all the service they could, if he [ 
had not lost himself by his behaviour : that 
is, if he had stood manfully to wliat he luid 
done, and declared that- he knew no law he 
had broken, and would justify lii nisei f. But 
instead of this, or anything like it, he stood 
up in his place, and after a ftiw whimpers 
and a wipe, he said to this ctfect, viz. that 
he did promote and carry up that abhor- 
rence, but he knew at the time he Avas in 
the Avrong, only he thought that it would 
please the king; and so OAvning the tiling j 
Avus against 1ua\% begged pardon. This sneak- j 
ing come-ofl' so disquieted even his friends, * 
that they joined all Avitli the country pai*ty j 
and Avith one consent vontradioonfo 

kicked liim out of the house, as one not fit j 
for gentlemen’.s company ^ (North, Jivamettj 
p. 549). 

Wythens liad been pursuing 
his CiPeer aa an advocate. On 125 Nov. 1 570 
•ho was employed as counsel to d(dend Tho- 
mas Knox on an indictment against him and 
John Jjane for a conspiracy to defame the 
notorious witnesses to the popish ‘ plot,’ Tit u.s 
Oates and William Bedloe. His client Knox 
Avas condemned, but, thanks to his exertions, 
was let off Avith a more merciful sentence 
than Chief-jiistico Scroggs Avas aa^oiiI to pro- 
nounce. lie also assisted in the proaocul ion 
of Henry Carr on 12 July 1080 for a libel in 
publishing ‘ The Weekly Packet of Advice 
from Rome,’ exposing some of the tricks of 
popery. Under Scroggs’s successor, »Sir 
Francis Pemberton [q. v.J, Wythens avus mn- 
ployed b^ the crown in the cases of Echvard 
Fitzharns, the Earl of Shafteshiiry, and 
Count Kbnigsmark ; liis name also appears 
in T. Jones’s and in i^artholomew ShoAv«‘r’s 
‘Reports,’ and he Avas evidently a lawyer of 
fair average ability. Burnet, therefore, is 
scarcely justified in saying that his present- 
ing the address of abhorrence and consequent 
expulsion from the House of Commons was 
the only merit that caused his elevation to 
the bench. Dolben was superseded on 
20 April 1683 ‘ because be is taken to be a 
person not well affected to the quo xoarranto 


to the accused throughout the proceedings 
Avas not marktal in the least degree by 
harshness or violence of language, but he 
was evidently, as North describes him, so 
weak and timid a man that lie had not the 
courage to diifer from his more resolute 
cliiefs, and he incumsl a larger share of 
odium t han the other judges from his being, 
according to the form of the court, the 
inoutlqiieee AAdiich pronounced most of the 
s(‘ntences. Evelyn exprt's.scs indignation on 
account of Sir Francis’s pn.‘senee at a city 
wedding on 5 Dec. 1083, Avlien he and Chief- 
justice Jeffreys danced Avith the bride and 
Avere ‘ t‘xceeding merry, spcuuling the rest of 
the aft ('moon till eliweii at night drinking 
healths, taking tobacco, and talking beneath 
file gravity of judges, avIio had a day or two 
j [in reality a Ibrtniglit] Ixdbre condemned 
I Mr. Alg('rnon Sidney ’ (DeVr/*//, ii. 109). On 
(3iarl(*s ITs death in February 1085 Sir 
Francis reci'ivtal a ncAv j>atent, and in tlie 
folloAving NoA^ember was elected recorder of 
Kingston-on-Thames. He tried and pro- 
nounccHl sentence ujam Titus Oates for per- 
jury on 10 May 1<)85, and a few months 
lat(ir lie accompauii'd Chief-justice Jelfrey a 
upon the Avostern assize. His career of 
])liant subservieiiee ujioii the bench Avas sud- 
denly arrested about (‘igliteeu months later. 
On 22 April 1087 Luttrell writes : ‘ Sir 
Francis Wit hens, a judge of tlu^ king’s bench, 
hath his quietus: this is said to lie occa- 
sioned by his [concurring in ITerhcrt’s] 
opinion touching one Dale, a soldi<ir, con- 
victed for running from his eolours at Bi^rk- 
shire assizes ’ (Luttkull, i. 401). For re- 
fusing to pass a (leath-scmtence upon the 
deserter at the king’s bench, Wythens Avas 
removed, and Sir Richard Allibone promoted 
in Ids sttmd. ShoAver reports that on the 
next day Wythens came doAvn to West- 
minster Hall and practised as a seijeant, a 
fact which seems to indicate his reliance 
upon the popularity of his decision. 

After the llevoiution, on 17 May 1089, 
Wythens had to ajipear before the bar of the 
House of Lords in company with his brother 
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judges to give reasons for his judgment 
against Oates, AVythens pleaded that he j 
had arrived at the judgment and sentence ■ 
by a careful study of prt?cedents, citing Coke, j 
Bracton, and the Bible (rc Nabal). A week 
later, however, the judgments were pro- 
nounced erroneous {Tlist. MSS, Comm, 12th 
Rep. App. vi. 77-81). Others of his de- 
cisions were pronounced arbitrary and illegal 
(i7>. p. 197), while in the House of Commons 
his concurrence in the opinion in favour of 
the king’s dispensing power was adversely 
commented upon, with the result that he 
was placed upon llie list of thirty-one per- ' 
sons who were exeepted out of the act of 
indemnity. Bt'yond the insertion of his 
name in the act and the removal from the 
recordershipof Ivingstoii-on-Thames it would 
not appear that he was visited with any 
])enalty. 

He survived his discharge until May 1704, 
when he di(Hl at his residenee of Southend, 
Eltham, and was huried in the church there 
on 12 May. Tie married, in W(‘Stm inster 
AVibey on 21 May IO 80 , Kliz ibeth, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Taylor, lirst baronet, of IVrk 
House, Maidstone, who, if the account given 
by Mrs. Manb;y in the ‘ New Atalantis ’ is to 
ho credited, though clever and witty, brouglit 
no comfort to her husband, and acquired for 
herself a very ])ad reputation. That sIkj in- 
volved him ill serious expenses appears from j 
an action brought against him in for 

extravagant outlay in dresses and millinery, 
which lie wfis obliged to pay. AVytliens left 
by her an only daughter, Catherine, who 
married in 1710 Sir Thomas*, grandson of Sir 
Roger Twysd(‘n [q. v.] After the death of 
Sir Francis, his widow married Sir 'rhoinas 
Coleptqujr, last baroiu?t , of IVestoii Hall, 
Aylesford, who is stated to have formerly 
been her gallant. The judge’s name was 
spelt variously AVvtlieiis, AVithens, Withins, 
AVy thins, and Wilhiiigs. 

[Foster a Alumni Oxon, loO()-1714 ; Lo Nove’s 
Pedigrees of the Knights; H«i8te«rH Kent, cxl, 
Drake, 1886, i. 195 ; ChcslerV Westminster 
Ahhcy Eegistcr, p. 24; Archa-ologia Cantiana, 
V. 89; laittrell’s Brief Hist. Kelatioii, vol. i. 
passim; Evelyn’s Diary, Index, s.v. ‘ Withings;’ 
Burnet’s Own Time,i. 484, 535, 572 ; Macaulay’s 
Hist. 1858, ii. 105; Mrs. Manley’s Secret Me- 
moirs from the Now Atalantis, 1709; State 
Trials, vii. 801, 1125, viii. 269, 1125, ix. 15 ; 
WoUon’s Baronetage, i. 218; Pari. Hist. v. 
338-9; North’s Examen,p. 549 ; and the excel- 
lent inornoir in Foss’s Judges of England, 1864, 
vii. 284-9.] T. S. 

WYVILL, CH RISTO PTIEll (1 740- 
1822), advo(;ate of parliamentary reform, 
horn at Ediu))urgU in 1740, was the son 


of Edward Wyvill (d, 1791), supervisor of 
excise at Edinburgh, by Christian Cathe- 
rine, daughter of William Clifton of Edin- 
burgh. 

The name of AVyvile is found in the Battle 
Abbey roll, and the family trace their 
pedigree without any break back to Sir 
Kichard Wyvill, wlio was slain at Towton, 
the ])resumed descendant of Sir Humphry 
of Walworth and Slingsby Castle, who came 
ovtiv with William tlio Conqueror. Of the 
same family, without doubt, was Robert 
I AVy vii, a native of Stanton Wyvil in Lei- 
cestershire, w'ho in 1329, despite his ill- 
fa voixred person and illiterate mind, was 
nominated to the see of Salisbury. He 
recovered tlie castle of Sherborne for the see 
from AA'illiam do Montacute, earl of Salis- 
bury, and is said to have begun the building 
of the famous spire a few years before his 
death at Sherborne on 4 Sept. 1375. A 
beautiful monument commemorates him in 
the north end of the eastern transept of 
Salisbury Cathedral (see Dodsworth, Salts- 
Imry^ 1814, pp. 43-4, 210-11). Sir Marma- 
duke AVyvill (d, 1616) of Constable Burton 
in the North Riding was knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth, was created a baronet by James I 
on 25 Nov. 1611, and lies in the north aisle 
of Masham church, Bedale, under a cum- 
' brous marble monument (see WuitailER, 
lUclnnondshire, ii. 103). 

Sir Marmad like’s great-grandsom SiR 
Christopher Wyvttx (1614-1072 P^third 
baronet, of Constable Burton, baptised on^ 
6 Doc. 1614, who was M.P. for Richmond 
in 1600, has been credited with a rare little 
octavo in the Bodleian I/ibrary entitled ‘ Cer- 
taino serious Thought s which at severall times 
Sc upon sundry occasions have stollen them- 
selves into verso and now into the publike 
view from the author [monogram, ‘ C. W.’], 
Esq uire. Together with a chronological table 
denoteing the names of such Princes as ruled 
the nciglibor states Sc were con-temporary 
; with our English Kings ’ (London, 1647). 

' This volume of verse is described at some 
liuigth in Brydges’s ^ Censura Litoraria ' 
(1808, vii. 201-4), and there dubiously attri- 
buted to C. AVarwick. The Wyvill arms on 
the title-page point almost conclusively to 
(Sir) Christopher’s authorship, which is con- 
jectu rally adopted in the British Museum 
Catalogue (cf. Haelitt, JJandbookj p. 081 ; 
If ALKETT and LATira, col. 3e51). The third 
baronet was also the author of an anti- 
papal duodecimo entitled ^ The Pretensions 
of the Triple Crown ’ (London, 1672). He 
I married Ursula, eldest daughter of Conyers, 

I lord Darcy. 

I The tliird baronet’s younger son, Christo- 
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pher Wyvill (1651-1710), was dean of Ripon 
frpm 4 Nov. 1686. 

The third baronet’s elder son, Sir William 
Wyvill {d, 1684), fourth baronet, had a 
younger son,Darcy Wyvill ((i. 3 Jan, 1734-5), 
collector in excise for Derby, who was grand- 
father of Christopher, the political reformer. 

' The fourth baronet’s eldest son, Sir Mar- 
maduke (rf. 1722), M.P. for Ilichiuond from 
October 1695 to July 1698, was father of 
(1) Sir Marmaduke (^/. 1753), sixth baronet, 
who was apnointed postmaster-general of 
Ireland in Feoruary 1736 ; and of (2) Chris- 
topher (d, 1752), a successful place-hunter, 
whose daughter Elizabeth (by liis first wife) 
became an heiress on the deat h in 1753 of 
her uncle, Sir Marmaduke, sixth baronet, and 
married her cousin Christopher (see below); 
while his son (by his second wife), Sir Mar- 
maduke Asty Wyvill (1740-1774), was 
seventh baronet, and high sheriff of York- 
shire in 1773, and on his death without issue 
on 23 Feb. 1774 the baronetcy became dor- 
mant — the eldest surviving male branch of 
the family being domiciled in America. 

Christopher Wyvill was educated at Cam- 
bridge, obtaining the hononiry degree of 
LL.D. from Queens’ College in 17(>4. On 
1 Oct. 1773 he married hisconsin Elizahetli 
the heiress, and early next year came in for 
the large landed estates of the (aniily in 
Yorkshire and elsewhere, and the mansion 
at Constable Burton, the building of which 
he cdfcpleted from his cousin, Sir Marraa- 
^uke’s, designs, lie had some years 
viously taken orders and been presented 
through his cousin’s influence to the rectory 
of Black Notley in Essex, which he continued 
to hold and administer by means of a curate 
down 'to 22 Sept. 1806. Debarred though 
he was from entering the House of Commons, 
Wyvill soon began to take a prominent part 
in county politics. In 1 779 he was appointed 
secretary of the Yorkshire Association, which 
had for its primary objects to shorten the 
duration of parliaments and to equalise the 
representation. lie soon afterwards became 
chairman of the association, drew up a circu- 
lar letter enunciating its political sentiments, 
and took a leading part in drawing up the 
great Y^orkshire petition presented to parlia- 
ment on 8 Feb. 1780. A number of moderate 
whigs, including Horace Walpole, regarded 
Wyvill’s < manifesto’ as chimerical. ^ Y'ou 
told me,’ complained Walpole to Meson 
(22 March 1780), * that he was a sensible 
man. How could he set his name to such a 
performance? I never saw such a composi- 
tion of obscurity, bombast, and futility, nor 
a piece so liable to be turned into ridicule. 
* . . In short, my dear friend, wo shall lose 
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all the benefit of the present spirit by the 
whimsies of men that have not common- 
sense, nor can express even what they mean/ 
Sir Cecil Wray wrote in a similar strain, 
and Rockingham himself complained of the 
zeal of the association leader, s, and wanted 
to know if they had ever considered the 
practicability of the annual parliaments 
which they recommended. Wyvill’s con- 
tention was that the unavailing protraction 
of the American war and tlie expenditure of 
seventy millionsof money were due primarily, 
not to the wish of the people, but to the votes 
of the members of the close boroughs, and 
that such a dangerous defect in tho repre- 
sentative system needed an instant remedy, 
Tho association, of which Wyvill became 
‘ the backbone/ had the sympathy of many 
statesmen, including Pitt and (Charles Fox, 
and witli greater moderation Wyvill would 
undoubtedly liave achieved more than he 
did. As it was, a committee, with Wyvill 
at its head, was appointed to continue the 
pro]>aganda by correspondence, and tho ex- 
ample of Yorkshire was rapidly followed by 
Middlesex, Chester, and other counties to the 
number of twenty-five. With the cessation 
of the war, however, and the fall of Lord 
North, tho association soon became disinte- 
grated, and Wyvill had the mortification of 
seeing one after another of his noble col- 
leagues slacken in their zeal and finally drop 
off, only a few rtmiaining true to the cause. 
Among the few who were staunch were Sir 
George Savile [q. v.] and Sir Charles Turner, 
who spoke of the House of Commons as resem- 
bling a parcel of thieves that had stolen an 
estate and were afraid of lotting any per- 
son look into their titlodeeds tor fear of 
losing it (cf. Daly, Radical PUmeers of the 
Eiijhteenth Century, 1880, p. 118). Wyvill 
strongly disapproved of the Avar with France, 
to which he attributed tho industrial dis- 
tress in Y'orkshirc, and this completed hia 
alienation from Pitt. In 1793, with a view 
of throwing into injurious relief Pitt’s 
former elastic views on tho subject of par- 
liamentary reform and the policy of reaction 
induced by the events of 1789-92, he pub- 
lished in pamphlet form the correspondence 
that had passed between thorn. Some sujjple- 
mentary letters appeared at Newcastle in a 
further brochure^ and both had a large sale. 
Wyvill attached himself to the extremest 
section of tho opposition led by Fox, and he 
defended in a short pamphlet (dated Bur- 
ton Hall, 10 Jan. 1799) the secession of 
1798; after Fox’s death he gave his sup- 
port to Whitbread and the peace-at-any-price 
party. 

In tho meantime he had found absorbing 
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occupation in the prqiiivation of bis volu- 
iniiiouscorrt'spoucU'ticefnr piiblieation. 1 m*ee 

volumes iij>poiired iu l<94:-5 as * Political 
Papers, cliiertv reapectiiift tlie Attempt of 
the County of York and otjuu* considerable 
Districts, commenced in 1779 . . . to elloct a 
Keformation of tin' l^udiament of Great 
Britain. Collected by llu‘ Uov. Christopher 
AVyvlll, Cdiairman of the late Committee of 
AasociatioiC (York, iSvo). The preface is 
dated Hurton Hall, May 1794; in June 
1K)2 W'vvill Avrote llie -[U-eface to a fourth 
volume, and tlio papers Avere eA*t?ntually 
comduded in six. They exhibit not only the 
proceedings of the as>o(Mation, but the sym- 
])athy of all those outside it Avlio Avero inte- 
rested in the reform of parliament. Tlu‘ 
corn'spoiidtmee iueludes letters betAA’oen the 
chairman <^f the ass()<*iation and, anion*; 
otliers, tlie l>uk(' ofCrafton, Lord llolland, 
Lord I jQnsdoAA'ne, Lord Stanhope, Charles 
pox, Maior Cart Avriejit , Ijotlt, Wil- 

liam Masun, W illiam Strickland, I )r. Ih'iest- 
h'V, Dr. Price, lli-^ho]) W'atsoii, Tom Paine, 
(JranA'ille Sharpe, Dr. J*»lin Jehb, Sir ( Jeorpe* 
Savil*', and lk‘njnmin Pranklin. 

In vu'Av of th«‘ lio])eles>ness of parlia- 
ment ai’A^'e form W'v\ ill rt*t urned in later lib* 


osed Keformation of the Parliament of 
reland/ 1782, 4to, .’3* ‘Summary ftxpla-. 
nation of the Principles of Mr. Pitt s intended 
Bill for Amending the Bepresentatioii of the 
J*eople in Parliament,’ 17H5, 8vo. ‘A De- 
fence of Dr. Price and the Keformers of 
Llngland,’ 1792, 8yo (a fairly ^vell written 
plea for reform, with some reflections upon 
‘the A.siatic eloquence of Mr. Burke’). ,5, 

‘ A State of the Itepresontation of the People 
of Knglaiul on the Principles of Mr. Htt in 
1785, with an Annexed Sketch of Addi- 
tional Propositions,’ York, 1793, 8vo. 0. 

‘ Consideration.s on the TAA’ofold Mode of 
Klcctions adopted in France/ 1804, 8vo. 
7. ‘A Serious Address to all thelndependont 
hllectors of the United Kingdom/ 1804, 

I 8vo. 8. ‘ A more extended Discussion in 
FuA^our of Liberty of Conscience Recom- 
mended/ 1808, 8vo. 9. ‘ Intolerance, the 
Disgrace of Christians, not the Fault of their 
Deligion,’ 1808, 8vo (cf. Quarterly Iteview, 

! ii. 301). 10. ‘An Apology for the iVti- 

ti*)ncrsfor Liberty of ( 'Onscionce/ 1810, 8 a'o. 
11. ‘ Pup»»rs on Toleration,’ 1810,8vo fscAvraf 
editions). 12. ‘ Political and Historical 
I Arguments ])roving the Necessity of Par- 
liamentary Reform,’ 2 a oIs. 1811, 8vo. 


to his L‘urly ♦ nthu^ia'jm in the caii.-*- of uni- 
versal toleration. ‘ 11 ie of»jeet nearest to lii.s 
heart Avas to ohtuin rtdief bu* th<* Doinaii 
catholics,’ and he ]ui 1 )lishe(l several pam- 
phlets in sup]uu*t of his a lews. He died at 
his S(‘at, Diirtoii I lull, near Bedjile ifi tli *5 
North niding, on H Miu'eh ) 
of eighty-tAvo, and was buri**d at Speimi- 
lliorne; a portmit iv in pos.s*'>.sion «)f his 
groat-grniidsf)!!, Marmaduke If A rev W'yvill, 
M.P,, now rjf ( ^>iist a})le Burton. 

His tirst Avife died in Londt^n on 22 July 
17«83, ag(‘<l tls. Hp uiarri*‘d, siM-ondU', on 
9 Aug. 1787, Sarah, daughter of J. Codling, 
and by her had issm*, avoU "(n'eral <laugh- 
t(‘rs, tlnva* sons, all tiducatOil at Kton: 

JMnrmaduke WA vill (179I-IS72), M,I\ for 
'^^>rk city from Man!]i 1S20 to July 1S:5() 
(see (’oUKTMn , i^r/r/. Hist. <,f rbr/p'/zY///, p. 
x\iv); Christo]»lier <(.v.]; and Kd Avard, r(‘ctor 
of Fiiigal in Y orkshire, wIk) died on l.'i Sept. 
J 8(3!) ( .v:ee‘ Im^.s j nit, 17J5 -l88(i). 

A])art from his eorresjiondetute Avith Pill 
and the ])olitical (*r>rrespond(Mn'e, commonly 
spoken of as tlie ‘ W'yvill Payiers’ | s<?e niid(*V 
S vvinn, Sut Cnoitonj, WA a ill’s Avritings 
forthe mf)sl part shilling* tracts in advfK-acy 
ol radical nJorin- include: 1. ‘Thoughts 
on our Artich's of IhJigion Avith resp**ct to 
their Pro])o.sed Ut ility to tlm State/ London, 
1771, Ito, seAeral (‘dilions (cf. JlUiM, WurkA, 
lin 1 ; Mo/f/hly 7iV/7>;c, xJ v. 239). 2. ‘ Let- 

ters to the Committee of Belfast on the pro- 


1 I tVhitaker’s Hist, of Richniondshlro, 1823, i. 

; 322 (p(siigrc‘i‘) ; Foster’s ^'orkshire Pedigrees; 

1 tV<»tt»m's Haron*'tagc, 1771, i. 100; Hurko’s Kx- 
: tinct Baromdago, p. 5’Jl ; Burke’s Common(‘rs 
‘and Landes I Oent ry ; Dent. Mag. 1822. ^ 375 ; 

I I^iildic Chanuiters, ix. 1800-7, p. 342r .^'»d“ 
i pole’s Forrespondeiioc, t*d. CnnningJiani, vdi.^' 
; 313, .347, an<l Walpoliana, p. 91 ; Lord Albe- 
i mark' s Metnoir.s of tlio Alarquis of Kockingluini, 
j 1852, A'ol. ii. chap, xiv ; CorresponcUTiOe of Wil- 
i Ham Wilherforce, 18-10, i. 61 ; Official. Botnrns 
j <»f M(im!n rM of Parliament; UAitP.s BikliotlRCii 
I IHntannica; Wyvill Papers; Brit. Mits. Cat.] 

I • T. 8. 

! WYVILL, CriRISTOPIIEU (J79 l» 

' 1 >^(>3), rear-admiral, second son of Christopher 
! W'yvill [q.v.], wa.s born on B May 1792. Ha 
1 entered tlie navy in 1805, served in the Tri- 
I bum*, frigati^ in the Channidand in the 
j ill the Miiditerranean. From 1810 to 181 3 
I ho AVHS in the Thames with (Sir) Charles 
: Napier [q»v.], and in the Volontaire , 

; Ca])taiii (Jranville George Waldegrave [ q. v. | 

1 In May 1813 he was appointed lieutenaiU 
I of t h(! K ingfishor sloop, by acting order wine i 
j wa.s coniirined on 5 July. He afterAvan s 
serAmd on the Halifax and home .stations tn 
promoted to be commander on29 July 18- * 

I [ii April ] 827 he was appointed to tlie 
i lenn, tin'll in the Mediterranean, and, taking 
a passage out in the Dartmc^uth frigate, sue 
, ceuded in preventing what threatened to 
1 a terrible accident. Some of the men ha 
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got fit a cask of Tumj and in drawing oft* the the Cape" of Good Hope, where from 1844 
spirit set it on fire. Wyvill volunteered sho was almost continuously employed in 
for the service, and, with one of the gunner’s suppressing the slave trade on the east coast 
'mat^s; plugged the cask and extinguished of Africa (Eoekton, of Sir Geoffrey 
tha^^ftames. In the Cameleon ho was em- -f/o;*w^y,pp.22-d). From 1849 to 1853 Wyvill 
ployed on the coast of Greece and in the : was again on the Capo of Good Hope station 
suppression of piracy. In October 1828 he ! in command of the Castor; and from Juno 
was appointed to tlie Asia, flagship of Sir j 1854 till 31 Jan, 1850, when he attained the 
Pulteney Malcolm [q.v. |, whom in April I rank of rear-admiral, ho was superintendent 
1830 he followed to the Britannia. When I of Chatham dockyard. lie died at the 
theP' Britannia paid off he was promoted to i Grange, Bedale, Yorkshire, on 29 Jan. 1863^ 
be captain, 22 Feb. 1832. From 1840 to 1 aged 71 {Gent Mar;. 1863, i. 395). 

1847 he commanded the Oleoimtra on the | lO’B^^rne’s Nav. liiogr. Diet. ; United Service 
North American station, and atterwards at i Gazette, 7 Fob. 1863; Navy Lists.] J. K. L. 


YALDEN, THOMAS (1070-1 730), poet, it in the following year. He w^as appointed 
was son of John Yalden, ‘a page of the pro- in 1712 prebendary of the Deans, Lower 
sence and groom of 1-lie chamber to Prince Ilayne, and Penell in 1 he collegiate church 
Charles, afterwards a sufferer for liis cause of C'hulmleigli, Devonshire. lie also held 
and an exciseman in Oxfoi'd after the re- therect(>rynf(qmltou-cum-CIaiifield,Hanip- 
storatioii of King Charles II ’ (Woon, shire. In 171 he n^signod his fellowship 

O.roth ed. Bliss, iv. 601). lie was born in and lecture, and, as a token of his gratitude, 
the parish of 8t. John Baptist, Oxford, 011 gave the ccdlege a ])ictnre of its founder. 
2 Jan. 1009-70, and educated at Magdahui j He was idected to the chaplaincy of Bride- 
College school while he was a chorister of well Hospital on 20 June 1713, u])on the 
that house. He matriculated on 20 May | resignation of Dr, Atterhiiry. Ho led a quiet. 
1085, and in 1090 ho was admitted a demy | life till the clamour was raised about Alter- 
of IV^gdaleu College. He gradiiat(’d B.A. in ; biiry’s xdot in 1723. Y^^alden having some 
169^M.A. ill 1694, B.D. in 1700, and D.D. ' acquaintance with the bishop, and being 
in 1708. Among his coTitemx)oraries and j familiarly conversant witli Kelly, his secre- 
frionds in the college were Addison and j tary, fell under susi)icioii and was taken into 
Sachoverell, he having recommended him - 1 custody; but as no evidence of any iveight 
self to their notice by hi.s ‘ Ode for tSt. Cecilia’s j was adduced against liim lui was set at liberty 
Day’ in 1093, set to music by Daniel Pur- (Howell, State 7'rials, xvi. 480). He died 
coll [q.v. j, and also by his j)oem ‘ On the Con- on 1 0 July 1 730, and was interred on 2 Aug. 
quest of Namur,’ a Pindaric ode inscribed to in tlu^ cbupel or burial-ground of Bridewell 
William 111 in 1095. Ho was elected a pro- Hospital. 

bationer-fellow of Magdalen College in 1098, MJf bis poems,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘many 
fellow in 1699, and on 25 Sej)t. 1700 he was are of that irregular kind which, when he 
presented by the society to the vicarage of formed his poetical churact(;r, was sux)poscd 
Willoughby, Warwickshire, which he lield to be Pindarick. Having fixed liis attention 
till 1709. on Cowley as a model, ho has attempted in 

When Queen Anne succeeded to the some sort to rival him, and has written a 
throne Yalden commemorated the event Hymn toDarkness,”eviclenilv as a counter-* 
in a poem^ and from this time he openly part to Cowley’s “Hymn to Light.” This 
adhered to the high -church party. In liymn seems to be his best x)erformanco, aneV 
August 1705 he was chosen lecturer on is for the most part imagined with great 
moral philosophy. On 28 April 1706 he vigour and expressed with great propriety. . 
was made chaplain to the Duke of Beaufort, Of his other })oems it is suflicient to say that, 
and in this capacity he obtained the friend- they deserve xiorusal, though they are 
ship, ‘and enjoyed the conversation, of a always exactly polished, and though 
very numerous body of acquaintance.’ He j faults seem rather the omissions of idleness 
became bursar of his college in 1707, and than the negligences of enthusiasm.’ 
dean of divinity in 1709. The Duke of Most of his poems are collected together 
Beaufort presented him to the rectory of in vol. vii. of the ‘ Works of the BidtisK 
Sopworth, Wiltshire, in 1710, but he resigned Poets’ by Bohert Anderson (1750-1830), 
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[q.v.], London, 1795, 8vo. Many of them 
originally appeared in parts iii. and iv. of 
‘ Miscellany Toeins ’ published by John Dry- 
den, London, 1693-4. Anderson had not 
seen ‘ The Temple of Fame : a Poem to the 
Memory of the most illustrious Prince Wil- 
liam, Duke of Gloucester,^ London, 1700, fol. 
Some minor pieces by Valden are enumerated 
in the ^Biographia nritanuica.’ To him is 
attributed the celebrated statement of Part- 
ridge’s grievances, ent it led ‘Squire Bicker- 
staff detected ’ (see Paktkidcje, John, 1644- 
1715), 

[lliogr. Bril. vi. 4379 ; Bloxam’s Magd. Coll, 
llegistor, i. 108, vi. 112 ; Cibbor’a Liv’cs of the 
Pools, iv. 312; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-^1714; 
Gent. Mag. 1736, ]), 424 ; ITcarnc’s Collections; 
Jacob’s Poetical Register, ii. 238, with llaslo- 
wood’s manuscript notes ; Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets, ed. Cunningham, ii. 311 ; Nichols’s Select 
Poems, ii. 218; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. vi. 
291,4th ser. iv. 195, 421; Swift’s Works, ed. 
Scott, i. 108.] T. C. 

YALE, ELlirr (1618-1721), governor 
of Madras, was bora in or near l^oston, 
Massachusett.s, on 5 April 1648. lie was the 
second son of David Yale, a native of Den- 
bighshire {d, 14 .Tan. 1690), who had sailed 
from England with his stepfather, Tlieophi- 
lu8 Eaton, to Newhaven, Connecticut, on 
the foundation of the colony there, but. had 
migrated to Boston. I'he family returned 
to J^ngland in 1052 and settled in London. 
In 1672 Elihu went out to India in the 
service of the F]ast India Company, and, 
after Tilling various subordinate positions, 
rose to be governor of the company’s settle- 
ment at Fort . George (Madras) in 1687 
(see Talboys V^'ii loni.KU, Madras m the Olden 
'Time, i. 173-258^ chaps, viii. and ix.) In 
this capacity he is said to have acted at 
times ill a high-handed manner, and to have 
hanged his groom, a man named Cross, ‘for 
riding two or three days’ journey off to take 
the air.’ The story is found in Harris’s 
Complete Colhiction of Voyages and Travels’ 
(1764, i. 917), and has been repeated by later 
writers. But it will be seen that Harris 
took it ve^rhatim from Captain Alexander 
Hamilton’s ‘ New Account of the East In- 
dies ’ (1727, i. 362); and Elphinstoue (Rise 
of the. British Bower, 1887 edit., p. 53) has 
shown that Hamilton is not a trustworthy 
witness where tlie company or its servants 
are concerned. In 1 692 Yale was suspended 
from the governorship, his successor being 
Nathaniel Higgin.son. lie had undoubtedly 
made a fortune by private trade, and as 
usual had disputes with his council at Madras, 
and with the directors in England. 

Iteturning to Ijoiicloii in 1699, Yale was 


made a governor of the East India Company, 
and became known for the open-handed libe- 
rality with which he scattered his gifts. It 
is even said that the method of sale by auc- 
tion was originated by him, to relieve the ple- 
thora of goods and chattels which he brought 
back from India. The library of St. Paul’s 
school possesses a number of volumes given 
by liim, and he was a liberal benefactor to 
the church of Wrexham in North Wales, 
near which he often resided, in an old man- 
sion named PlasGrono (pulled down inl876), 
bought by his father, lie died in Loudon 
on 8 July 1721 i^Hist. Bet/, 1721, Chron. 
Diary, p. 29), and was buried on 22 July in 
the churchyard of Wrexham, where his 
curious epitaph is still to be seen. 

Yale married a Mrs. Hincmars, widow of 
his predecessor in the governorship of Fort 
St. George, and left three daughters but no 
son. His lust lineal descendant, Dudley 
Long North, M.P., died in 1829. 

Yale’s name is permanently commemorated 
by Yale university at Newhaven in Connecti- 
cut, IJ.S.A. In 1718 Cotton Mather invited 
Y"ale to help the struggling collegiate school 
of Connecticut, which was established tirst 
at Say brook and was afterwards removed to 
Newhaven. Yale sent over a cargo of books, 
pictures, and other eliects, the sale of which 
rcialised upwards of 560/. In gratitude for 
this his name was given to the now college 
building at Newhaven, and afterwards, by 
the charter of 1745, the wliole institutitwwas 
entitled Y'ale University. His portrait, a 
full-length by Filnoch Zeeman, the gift of 

D, L. North, hangs in Alumni Hall, 

[Doxters Biographical Sketches of the Om- 
(luates of Yale Collogo (Now York), 1885» pp. 
101, 176, ami Sketch of the History of Yale 
University, 1887; Cat. of the Portraits . , . 
belonging to Yale University, Newhaven, 1892 ; 
Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 
vol. vi. ; Madras Mail, 31 July 1895; Lady 

E. 8. Worrloy’s Travels in the United States, 
1857, i. 123 ; Bigland’s Beauties of England 
and \Vales, xvii. 595 ; information from Alfred 
Ncobard Palmer, esq., of Wrexham. In The*^ 
Yale Family, by Elihu Yale (Newhaven, 1850, 
p. 23), tfie subject of this article is wrongly 
stated to have been the third son of Captain 
Thomas Yale {d, 27 March 1683), and to have 

I been born in Newhaven. Two letters from Yale 
I to Thomas Pitt [q. v.] are in No. 22851 of the 
! A<ldiiioiml and Egerton Manuscripts in the 
j British Museum, ff, 65, 170, and several ore 
I printed in the Diary of Sir William Hedges 
(Hakluyt Soc.), iii. A pedigree of the Yale 
family, drawn up by C. II, Townshend of Bayn- 
bam, Newhaven, appeared in the New England 
Historic and Ucncalogical Beglster for January 
1899.] J. H. L. 
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YALE, THOMASClSaeP-l.WT), civilian, 
born in 1525 or 1526 (Strypk, Life of 
Parker f ii. 186), graduated B.A. at Cam- 
brid^ University in 1542-3, and was elected 
a fellow of Queens’ College about 1544. lie 
commenced M.A. in 1546, and filled the 
office of bursar to his college from 1549 to 
1551. He was one of the proctors of the 
university for the year commencing Michael- 
mas 1552, but resigned before the expiration 
of hie term of office. In 1554 he was ap- 
pointed commissary of the diocese of Ely 
under the chancellor, John Fuller (d, 1558) 
[q. V.], and in 1555 ho was keeper of the 
spiritualities of the diocese of Bangor 
during the vacancy after the death of 
Arthur Bulkeley [q. v.] In that year he 
subscribed the Homan catholic articles im- 
posed upon all graduates of the university. 
In November 1556 his name occurs in the 
commission for the suppression of heresy 
within the diocese of Ely, and ho assisted in 
the search for lierotical books during the 
visitation of the university by Cardinal 
Pole's delegates (Cooper, Annals of (Jam- 
bridf/e, 184t\ ii. 110). In January 1556-7 
he was among those empowered by the 
senate to reform the composition for the 
election of proctors and to revise the uni- 
versity statutes {ih, ii. 129). He was 
created LL.D. in 1557, and admitted an 
advocate of the court of arches on 20 April 
156^ In the same year lie and four other 
leadn^ civilians subscribed an opinion that 
the commission issued by the queen for the 
consecration of Matthew Parker [q.v.], arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was legally valid 
(Strype, Life of Parkf*r, i. 109). On 
25 March 1560 he was admitted to the pre- 
bend of Otfiey in the cluirch of Lichfield. 
In the same year he became rector of 
Leverington in the Isle of Ely, and was 
one of the archiepiscopal commissioners for 
visiting the churches and dioceses of Can- 
terbury, Rochester, and Peterborough (id, 
i. 144, 151, 152). On 24 April 1561 the 
archbishop commissioned him and Walter 
Wright to visit the church, city, and dio- 
cese of Oxford (ib. i. 205 ; Nasmith, Cafa- 
logus MSS, Coll, Corporis Christi in Acad, 
Cantabr, 1777, p. 186). On 28 June he 
was constituted for life judge of the court 
of audience, official principal, chancellor, 
and vicar-general to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and in the same year obtained 
the rectory of Llantressant in Anglesey. 
In 1562 he became chancellor of the dio- 
cese of Bangor, and in May was commis- 
sioned by the archbishop to visit the col- 
leges of All Souls and Merton at Oxford 
(SXBYPB, Parker, i. 228). In 1563 he was 


on a commission to visit the diocese of Ely 
(ib, i. 258; Nasmith, p. 287). On 7 July 
1564 he was instituted to the prebend of 
Vaynoll in the diocese of St. Asaph. In 
1506 he was one of the masters in ordinary 
of the court of chancery, and was placed on 
a commission to visit the diocese of Bangor 
(Strype, Parker, i. 405, 509). In 1667 he 
was appointed dean of the arches, a post 
which ho resigned in 1573, and was one of 
the commissioners for the visitation of the 
church and dioceso of Norwich (ib, i. 493). 
By a patent confirmed on 15 July 1671 he 
was constituted joint-keeper of the preroga- 
tive court of Canterbury (ib, ii. 26). On 
Parker’s death in 1676 he acted as one of 
his executors (ib, iii. 336), and Parker's 
successor, Edmund CTrindal[q.vJ, appointed 
him his vicar-general (Strype, Life of Grin^ 
dal, p. 287). On 23 April 1576 ho was 
placed on a commission for repressing reli- 
gious malcontents (ib, p, 310). On 2 May 
he and Nicholas Robinson (d, 1685) [q.v.J, 
bishop of Bangor, were empowered by (5rin- 
dal to visit on his behalf the diocese of 
Bangor, and on 17 Aug. ho and Oilbert 
Berkeley [q. v.], bishop of Bath and Wells, 
wore ill like manner commissioned to visit 
the church at Wells (ib, pp. 314-15). In 
the same year Yale represented to Grindal 
the need of reforms in the court of audience 
(ib, pp. 307-9). On Grindal's suspension 
in June 1577, Yale discharged his judicial 
duties for him, continuing to act until No- 
vember, when he fell ill (ib, p, 343). He 
died in November or December 1677. lie 
married Joanna (d, 12 Sept. 1587), daughter 
of Nicholas Waleron. 

For many years Yale was an ecclesiastical 
high commissioner. Some manuscript ex- 
tracts by him entitled ‘ Collecta ex Registro 
Archiepiscoporum Cantuar.' are m*eserved 
among the Cottonian manuscripts (Cleopatra 
F. i. 267), and were printed in Strype’s ‘ Life 
of Parker,’ iii, 177-82. A statement of his 
case in a controversy for precedency wit.li 
Bartholomew Clerke [q. v.] is among the 
Petyt manuscripts in the library of the Inner 
Temple. An elegy on Yale by Peter Leigh 
is preserved in the British Museum (Addit. 
MS. 26737, f. 43). 

[Cooper’s Athenae Cantabr. i. 379-80; Le 
Neva’s Fasti, od. Hardy; Strype’s Life of 
Parker, 1821, passim ; Strype’s Annals, 1824, r. 
i. 472 , ii. 116, 213, II. i. 170-2 ; Strype’s Life of 
Grindal, 1821, pp. 179, 286; Newcourt’s Re- 
pert. Eccles. Londin. 1708, i. 444; Rjrmer’s 
Fcedera, xv.781 ; Parker Corresp. (Parker Soc.), 
pp. 128-9, 300-1, 343-6, 370, 382-3; Lane- 
downe MS. 981, f. 93 ; Todd’s CJat, of Lambeth 
MSS. 1812, p. 86.] E. I. 0. 
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YALLOP, EDWARD {d. 17t57), aiitbor 
and translator. [See Spelsian.] 

YANIEWICZ, FETJX (1762-1848), 
violinist and composer. [See Jami^wioz.] 

YARINGTON, IIOBEKT (.//. 1001), 

dramatist, was aiitlior of ^ 'Two Lamentable 
Trap;'t‘dies. The one of tlio murther (d‘ 
Maister lleoch, A Lliaundler in Thamos- 
stivt;te, and liis hove, done by Thomas 
]\Ierrv. Tlie other of a yoiin^ eliihle mnr- 
tliered in a Wood by two KutUns, with the 
consent of liis Lnckle. E»y Rob. Yarington. 
London. l*rinte<l for Mathew Lawe, and are 
to be soldi' at his Shoj) in Panics Church- 
yarde neere unto S. Anstines Gate at the 
si^ne id* the Foxe,’ KiOl, 4to, Nothin^* has 
been discovered concerning' Pobert Yarin^- 
ton. Jn Henslow«*\s *]>larv’ (ed. Collier, 
]>p. 02 4>) we iind that in loOO llaunliton 
a]i(l Pay Avrote a trajredy called ^ Tlie Tra- 
gedy of Thomas Merrye.’ 'Phis was ch'arly 
on tlie first subject of Yarington’s jday. 
The next entry in tlii^ ^ Diary ’ refers to 
‘The Orpluines Tragi^dy ’ by (.diettle, Avhich 
was ap])arontly never linished. This would 
seem to b<* the spcnnd .sidject, of Yarington’s 
])hiv. Mr. Fleay conjeidures that Hob. 
Yarington is ji fictitious name, and that his 
]>lay is an ainalgainal inn of the two ])lays 
])y llaughton, Day, and Flirt lie. IVIr. A.fl. 
Dullen rejiuhlished tlie play with an inlro- 
duction in ‘A Follection'of Old Englisli 
Plays ^ ( 1 880 , A ol. i V.) 

I itiillt'n's Intnubu'tion disra.sses tlio literary ! 
qn<ilitii>s an<l ailinitios of the play; Fl<>ay\s ! 
Chronicle of llic Phitrli.sh Pranai, ii. 28o G; I 
liiillcn’.s Jilt roiinctioii t o Ar4en of Fevcrshani, ' 
3 887.1 E. 13. 

YARMOUTH, Eaul on. [8ee Pastox, 
Ropekt, 1661 -1I)8;3.] 

YARMOUTH, Cot ntess OF. [See 
AValemodex, Amalie Sopiiie Mauiaxne, 
17()4-17Go.] 

YARRANTON, ANDREW ( 1010 - 
16s t?), eiigiiK'er and agrieulturist, aa^us horn 
at Larford in the parish of Astley, Worces- 
teraliire, in lt)l 6 . About J ().‘>2 he was ap- 
prenticed to a lineiidruper of Worce.st^a*, Imt 
ran nAvay {En(/land\s Improremf^nt hif tSWi 
f(7i(l p. 1 96). I In then ‘ lived a countrey 

life for some year.s,^ but at the outbreak of 
the civil Avar he joined the parliamentary 
army. No details are known as to his mili- 
tary career, except that he held a captain’s 
commission. In 1618 lie aauis instrumental 
in discoA^ering a roA alist conspiracy to sc'ize 
Doyley House in llerefordshire (CW/. State 


Papers, 21 July 1048). Before 1662 he 
appears to have retired from the army, 
although ho Avas still styled Captain Yarran- 
ton in 1666, wlien he was engaged in dis- 
putes in regard to estates in his possession. 

In 1662 Yarranton ‘entered upon iron- 
works * (.Ertf/la?i(rs Improvement^ 1677, p, 
196), and also busit^d himself in schemes for 
cutting canals and rendering rivers navi- 
gable, similar to those which were at the same 
time being carried out in Surrey by Sir 
Richard Weston [q. v.] ^lost of Yarranton's 
])rojects seem to liave been frustrated by 
hick of money. Ho attempted to connect 
Droit wich with AVorcester by rendering the 
river Salwar]> naAugable, thus obviating the 
lieavy expense of the carriage of salt to 
Woreesti'r by land. ‘ In 1666 Captain 
’N'arranton and Captain AVall nndertoolc for 
the sum of 760/. to make the river Salwurp 
navigable, and to procure letters patent 
for doing it from the Protector [cf. art. 
Wjxdsok, Thomas, seventh Bakox Windsor 
and first J^Iarl ov Plymoutji]. The bur- 
ge.sses agreed to giA'c* them eight phats at 
lI])Avich valued at 80/. per annum, andthree- 
fourlhs of a phat at Xetberwicli, whore the 
value of phats was double that at Up wich, 
for 21 years, us an eijui valent to their de- 
mands. But the times being unsettled, and 
Yarranton and Wall not rich, the scheme, 
Avho.se authors Avere more disinterested than 
projectors generally are, Avas never (^ried 
into I'xei'iit ion ’ ( Nash, War vest er shir 
i. 606). It liud also hetm a favourite scheme ' 
of A'amniton’s to render the river Stour 
navigable, and somi' small progress Avas 
made in the matter, but the attempt was 
soon allowed to drop. 44ioreupoii, says 
^'nrranlon, ‘ being a brat of my own, 1 was 
not Avilling it should be abortive therefore 
1 made oilers to perfect it, having a third 
part of the inheritance to me and my heirs 
for e\"er, and we came to an agreement, upon 
ANliich 1 fidl on and made it completely 
navigahh' from Sturhridge to Kedorminster, 
and carried down many liundrcd tuns of 
coales, and laid ont nearonethousaiid pounds ; 
and 1 here it was obstruct ed for want of money * 
{I\Nf/lrni(Vs Improvement j pp. 65-6). 

^'arrant on Avas (afti^r Sir Itichard Weston) 
one of the first to appreciate the agricultural 
A'alne of clover. He wrote two small pamphlets 
recommending its use, and acted as an agent 
for tlie supply of seeil, ‘ and T hope, and x>artly 
know, that great part of Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Shropshire, 
and St afTordshire have doubled the value of 
the land by tlie husbandry discovered to 
them ’ (ib, j). 194). 

At the Restoration Yarranton was thrown 
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into prison by the lord lioutonant ofWor- we then came for England, where tho several 
cestersliire * ior refusing liis lordship's au- persons cnncerned in the aflair thought lit 
thority/ lie was free in November 1061, to make some trial in making some small 
when he was compromised by the discovery quantities of plates, and tinning them, which 
of some lettei's relating to an intended was done ... all workmen that wrought 
presbyterian rising. On JO Nov. a message upon them agreeing that the plates and the 
was sent from London ordering his arrest, j inettal tluiy were made of was much better 
and in May 1002 O-he escape of Andrew I than those plates wliicli were made in (ler- 
Yarranton, a person dangerous to the govern- many; and would work more pliable, and 
mcnt, from the custody of the provost mar- serve for many more profitable uses, than 
shal,' was reported from Worcester [cf. art. the German plates would do.’ The secret of 
Pakinoton, SiTt John, 1620 1080] . After j the manufacture, however, leaked out, and 
^meetings with several disaffected persons/ | a rival, being ^ countenanced b^’ some persons 
he went up to London, where a warrant of qnalitv,’ succeeded in procuring a Gruinpt 
W'as issued for his re-apprehension. He is up’ patent. MVhat with the patent be- 
fiubsequently dt»scrihcd as being Gis violent ing m o?ir way/ says Yarranton, Girid the 
a villain against the king as any in those richest of our partm^rs being not willing, or 
parts.’ at least afraid, to offend great men then in 

In a full account of the alTair published powt‘r, who liad their eye upon it, caused 
by Yarranlon in 1081, he declares tliat the I tlu» thing to cool, and neither tin? making 
compromising letters were forged ; that j tliereof proc(?eded by us, nor possibly could 
after ho had been imprisoned some five | be done by him that had the patent, with 
months an account of the fraud was made , such as countenanced it . . . because neither 
known to his wife, and by Inn* communicated j lui that hath the patent, nor those that have 
to himself; that he then publicly dtmounced I countenanced him, can make one plate fit 
the imposture and was released, went up to | for use,’ Improvement^ 2nd pt. 

London ‘ to acquaint the king witli the gn‘at I 1081, pp. 151, 152). 

wrong he had received,’ was arrested, bill im- ( )n his return borne Yarranton seems to 
mediately released; returned to Worcester, have settled down as a kind of consulting 
and within six months was a tliird time | engineer, and to have visited tlie whole 
arrested on a new charge of Giaving spoken count r}", giving advice as to ironworks, 
treasonable words against the king.’ ‘ The canals, and iuiprovtiments of all sorts. In 
witni^ses were one Dainty (a mountebank, July 1074 he was ‘prevailed witli by a per- 
formerly an apothecary of Derby), who son of honour to snr^'ev the river Dee, 
afterwards acknowledged that lie had 5/. running by the city of Cliesttu’ into the 
for Ids pains ; tlio other witnciss livtal in Irish Sea, and finding tlui river choked with 
Wales, and went by two names. This was the sands that a vessel of twenty tons could 
done at the assizes of Worcester; the bill not come to that noble city/ be drew ‘ a maj3 
being found by the grand jury, Mr. Yarranton of the new river to he made to bring up the 
put Idinself upon his trial, and tho’ he did not ships to the city side.’ In November of the 
except against any one of his jury, yet upon same year he crosstul over to Ireland ‘to 
a full hearing of his case they jirescntly survey somti ironworks, w’oods, and lands.’ 
acquitted him ’ (Yakuanton, 7k>cocc?v/ Immediately after returning from Ireland 
of the First Presbyterian Sham, Plot, 1()81 ). lie ‘ was taketi down by tlie Lord Clarendon 
About 1067 Yarranton was despatched by to Salisbury to survey tlio river of Avon, 
a ri umber of English gentlemen to Saxony, to find wliether that river miglit. be made 
so that, as an expert in the iron manufac- navigable, as also whetlier a safe harbour 
ture, he might investigate and, if possible, could be made at Christ Chuivli for ships to 
learn the secret of th(3 tinplate industry, come in and out and lye safe ’ (ib. i, «39, 41, 
‘Coming to tho works,’ he says, ‘ we ^vere 151, 191). It was probably about this time 
very civilly treated ; and, contrary to our that Lord Windsor employed him to survey 
expectation, wo had much liberty to view several rivers, especially the Avon, ‘ in the 
and see the works go, with the way and counties of Worcester, Gloucester, and War- 
manner of their working, and extending wick ’ (i. 189). In addition to these schemes 
the plates; as also the perfect view of such ‘ I made it my business,’ he says, ‘ to survey 
materials as they used in clearing the ^dates the three great rivers of England (i.e. the 
to make them fit to take tiim, with the way Thames, Humber, and 8evern) and some 
they use in tinning them over, when clear’d small ones ; and made t wo navigable and a 
from their rust and blackness ; and having third almost compleated ’ (ib, i. 194). 

%ve judged) sufficiently obtained the Yarranton is believed to have died about 
whole art of making and tinning the plates, 1684. He was married, and the Mrs. Yarran- 
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ton whoso houso was, according to the state 
papers, licensed in 1672 as a presbyterian 
place of worship, ysras possibly his wife. Ilis 
son Robert was, like himself, a surveyor, and 
is known to have planned under his father’s 
directions the improvement of the Thames 
navigation between Oxford and London (ih, 
i. 188-^9). 

Yarranton wrote : 1. ^ The Improvement 
improved by a second edition of the Great 
Improvement of Jjands by Clover,’ 1603 ; a 
pamphlet ef sixty-two pages of considerable 
importance from the point of view of the 
history of agriculture. 2. ‘ England’s Im- 
provement hy Sea and Jjand.to outdo the 
J)utch without fighting,’ 1677 ; second part, 
1681; in which he gave an account of his 
numerous schemes for making rivers navi- 
gable, for improving the iron industry and 
the linen manufacture, for the establishment 
of a land hank, and the establishment of a 
system for preventing and checking fires in 
London and other large towns — ideas fortlie. 
most part drawn from his observations 
abroad, especially in Holland and Elanders. 
3, ^ A full Discov(‘ry of the first Presbyterian 
sham Plot, or a letter from one in Loudon 
to a Person of Quality in the C/ountry,’ 1081 . 
The publication of this pamphlet provoked 
considerable controversy, and Yarranton 
was attacked in a pamphlet entitled ‘ A 
Coffee House Dialogue, or a Discourses bes- 
tween Captain Y. and a young Jlarrister of 
the Mid<ll(s T emple.’ \ arranton in t liis tract, 
is discovered discoursing on how to beat 
the Dutch witliout fighting by making all 
the streets of London navigable rivers; from 
this the dialogue drifts into a technical discus- 
sion of the exclusion bill, in wliich Yarranton 
is of course worsted. 

Tri two subsequent pamphlets, ‘The 
Coffee House Dialogue examined and re- 
futed by some neighbours in the Country ’ 
and ‘ England’s Impnm?mentStfustified, and 
the author thereof, Captain Y., vindicated 
from the scandals in a paper called a Cotfee 
House Dialogue,’ Yarranton is defended by 
his friends from the ‘ sulphureous fiery stink 
pots of calumnies and slander ’ directed 
against him ; while these charges are again 
reinforced in ‘A Continuation of the Coffee 
House Dialogue, between Captain Y. and a 
young Baronet [sic] of the Middle Temple, 
wherein the first dialogue is vindicated and 
in it one of the Improvers of England is 
proved to be a man of no deeper under- 
standing than his master, Captain Y.’ 

[Most of the above fuots are given on the 
authority of Yarranton himself, whose writings 
are full of autobiographical det^iils ; this infor- 
mation is supplomoiited from the Domestic State 


Papers. These facts hava been collected together 
into biographical form by P.‘ E: Dove in his 
Elements of Political Science, 1 854, and in more 
detail by Samuel Smiles in his Industrial Bio- 
graphy, 18G3, pp. 60-7C. See also J. Cham- 
bers’s Biographical Illustrations of Worcester- 
shire, 1820, and Yoowell’s Biogr. Collections in 
Brit. Mus. Library.] E, C-b. 

YARRELL, WILLIAM (1784-1856), 
zoologist, the ninth child of Francis Yarrell 
of Great Ryder Street in the parish of St. 
.Tames’s, Westminster, and his wife Sarah 
(born Hlane) of Bay ford, Hertfordshire, spin- 
ster, was born on 3 J une 1784 in Duke Street, 
St. James’s, where his father, in partnership 
with his uncle, W. Jones, earned on the 
business of newspaper agent and bookseller. 
This husinoss was afterwards removed to the 
corner of Bury Street and Little Ryder 
Street, whore it is still maintained under the 
style of the old firm. William was educated 
at Dr. Nicholson’s school at Ealing, where 
he was regarded as a quiet studious boy, and 
among his schoolfellows was his cousin Ed- 
ward Jones, who in after life became his 
partner in his father’s business. But before 
settling down to his career William Yarrell 
began life as a clerk in the banking firm of 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, & Co., which he 
entered on 17 Nov. 1802, and left on 30 July 
1 803, a useful training for his father’s business 
of newspa]>er agent and booksellef to which 
he succeeded. Having the advantagg^of a 
partner until 1850 (when on the death of, 
his cousin the business became his own), 
lie was able to take a certain amount of 
relaxation, and found pleasure in the pur- 
suits of fishing and shooting. This afforded 
hini opportunities for making outdoor obser- 
vations in nat ural history, in various parts 
of the country, which later in life were 
t urned to good account in tho preparation 
of the standard works on * British Birds ’ and 
‘ British Fishes ’ which have since made his 
name famous. In the course of his outdoor 
pursuits he was able to secure many speci- 
mens of birds which he forwarded to Bewick, 
who engraved them with due acknowledg- 
ment. 

Among his friends and correspondents 
were Sir William J ardino [q . v.], Ihrideaux 
John Selby [q. v.], Leonard Jenyns (who in 
1885 printed a little memoir ot him for pri*- 
vate circulation); John Van Voorst, his 
publisher; Edward Turner Bennett [q.v.], 
secretary of the Zoological Society ; Thomas 
Bell (1792-1880) [q. v.], president of the 
Linnean Society ; John Gould [q. vj, the 
ornithologist ; and Nicholas Aylward Vigors 
[q. v.J, in whose ^Zoological Journal,’ to 
which he became a frequent contributor, 
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his first paper ^on some rare British birds) 
was puWished, , 

HaviDg taken up zoology as his hobby, he 
wisely went through a course of instruction 
in anatopy, which qualified him subse- 
qiiently to write several useful memoirs on 
tpe structure of birds that were published 
in the * Transactions ' of the Liniiean and 
Zoological societies. The first scientific 
society of which he became a member was 
the Royal Institution, which he joined in 
1817. In November 1825 he was elected a | 
fellow of the Linnean Society, and on the j 
death of J. Forster in 1840 was appointed I 
treasurer, an office which ho filled together I 
with that of vice-president until his death. ! 
In 1826 on the formation of tlie Zoological j 
Society he became one of its original 
members, and took an active part in its x>ro- 
ceedings both as a naturalist and as a man 
of business. When John Claudius Loudon 
[q. V.] commenced the publication of his ' 
^ Magazine of Natural History’ in 1828,! 
Yarroll became a constant contributor to its j 
pages, as he did also to the pages of other ! 
journals, notably the ^Annals and ^Magazine ; 
of Natural History,’ the ^Entomological , 
Magazine,’ and the ‘ Zoologist,’ which was 
founded by Edward Newman fq. v] in 1846. 

As early as 1825 Yarrell lisd formed a 
fair collection of British birds and their eggs, ; 
as well as a collection of British fishes, to I 
whicl^jlie continued to make additions as ! 
opportunity occurred. These jirovided him i 
with much material for his two great w'orks, ! 
the one completed in 1866 under the title of : 
a ^ History of British Fishes,’ the other in | 
1846 under that of a ‘History of British : 
Birds.’ The former reached a third edition, ; 
revised after his death by John Richard- | 
son (1787-4865) [q-v.] in 1859, the latter ! 
reached a third edition in the year of his ; 
death (1856), and a fourth edition has since ; 
been published in parts (187K85) under the j 
able editorship of Professor Newton (vols. i. 
and ii.) and Mr. Howard Saunders (vols. iii. ! 
and iv.) The ‘History of British Fishes’ ' 
was the forerunner of that fine series of works 


west end of the north aisle his executors 
erected to his memory a marble tablet with 
a medallion portrait, supported by two swans, 
in appropriate allusion not merely to his 
own love of birds, but to the fact of his 
having added a new species of swan to the 
European avifauna, which he named in 
honour of the celebrated engraver, Thomas 
Bewick. Besides the medallion portrait re- 
ferred to there is an oil portrait of him 
ainted in 1830 by Mrs. (Jarpenter, which 
angs in the meeting-room of the Linnean 
Society at Burlington House, A later and 
extremely good likeness in chalk by an un- 
known hand is in the possession of Professor 
Newton at Cambridge, as well as a miniature 
in watercolour by Sirs. Waterhouse Haw- 
kins. In addition to these there is a litho- 
graplied portrait in wdiat is known as the Ips- 
wich series (it was prepared when the British 
Association held its meeting in Ipswich), and 
a good engraving by F. A. Heath from a 
photograj)!! by Maull & l^olybhink taken in 
1855, the year preceding liis death. 

Tn estimating Yarn‘ll’s merits as a zoo- 
logist, it may be said that the value of his 
works and the admiration which they still 
evoke are due to the accuracy of the informa- 
tion \vhich they imj>arl , and to the simplicity 
of style in which they are written; while 
tliey have tJie farther advantage of being 
well illustrated with wood engravings. The 
volumes on fishes and birds were issued in 
jmrts at a time when they were much needed, 
and the additions which have been since in- 
cer|)orated in successive editions have made 
them what they will long continue to be — 
the standard works on the subjects of which 
they treat. 

I Archives of the Linnean and Zoological 
►Societies ; obituary memoir by Professor Bell 
ill Proc. Linn. Sue. 1857 ; memoir by Edward 
Newman in the Zoologist, 185G; memoir by 
J. van Voorst prefixed to the third edition of 
the British riehos ; reminiscences by Leonard 
Blomefield (formerly Jenyns), ])rivatoly printed 
in 1885 ; and personal recollections of Professor 
New’ton, with letters in his possession.] 


on the natural history of the British Islands 
of which Van Voorst was the iniblisher, and 
which have materially helped to extend and 
popularise the study of nature among all 
classes of English readers. 

Yarrell died at Great Yarmouth on 1 Sept. 
1866, His remains were intended in the 
churchyard of Bayford, Hertfordshire, where 
those of his parents, his brothers and sisters 
already reposed. The grave is on the north 
side of the church, within a railed space 
allotted to his family. 

In St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, at the 
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YATES, EDMUND (1861-1894), novel- 
ist, and founder of ‘ The World,’ the son of 
Frederick Henry Yates (1797-1842) [q. v.], 
who married, in 1826, Elizabeth Jlrunton 
[see Yatks, Elizabeth], was born during a 
theatrical tour of his father’s company at 
Howard IMaco, Caltoii Hill, Edinburgh, oh 
3 July 1831. He was brought as an infant 
to London, where his early home was at 
411 Strand (adjoining the Adelphi Theatre), 
and was baj^tised Edmund Hodgson, after 
Edmund Byng of the Torrington family, and 
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Fredericlc llodgsoi^, proprietor of Hodgson’s 
'ale, knotvn ris ‘Brown Stoat.’ Theodore 
llo0k, who was present at the christening, 
said he should have been naraed ‘Bingo 
Stingo? His parents wore united in one de- 
sire — to keep their son off the stage, Ed- 
mund had childish recollections of mniiy of 
the celebrities of the day, but none of the 
theatre. He was educated at a preparatory 
school at Ilighgate, and then at Ilighgato 
school under Dr. Dyne. In 1 84(3 he was sent 
for a year to pick up Gernuin under a professor 
^at Diisseldorf. Dn 1 I May 1847, when only 
sixteen, though he loohed some years older, 
through the intluence of Lord (jlanricarde, 
one of the patrons of his fatluu', he obtained 
ail appointment in the secretary’s department 
at the general post ollice, and rose in 18(32 
to be head of tlie missing-letter department 
at a salary of 500/. 11 is godfather, Edmund 

Byng, gave him some useful introductions, 
and in December 1848 lie was elected .a 
member of the Garrick Chih. Tlie animal 
■spirits which elicited some paternal advice 
from Sir Howland Hill gave place, al'ter the 
first few years of ollice life, to a d(*sire for 
literary distinction, Avliich was stinuilated 
by an early marriage at tlicMigi^ of twenty- 
two. lie began by Avriting for the‘(V>urt 
Journal ’ at a salary of a pound a week, ‘ wry 
irregularly paid,’ contributing mainly thea- 
trical criticism ; his maiden verses ‘ ()n tlie 
Death of Thomas iMoore ’ Avere piihlislicd on 
6 March 1 852. He Avas soon contribut ing to 
the ‘Leader,’ ‘Bentley’s ^liscellany,’ and 
‘Chambers’s Journal,’ and in this same year 
(1852) was one of the original members of | 
the Fielding Club, so named liy Tliaekeray. 
In 1853 lie Avas one of a goodly C(unpany of 
well-known contributors to the ‘ Keepsake,’ 
which was kept alive after Lady Blessing- 
ton’s death by her niece, ^larguerite PoAver, 
Next year he moved from INI aryl eboiie to 
Doughty Street. Jlis father’s name was a 
password to a section of literary and Bohe- 
mian society, and he rapiiUy became friendly 
with such men as Peter ( Uinningliam, Charles 
Dickens, John Delane, John Oxenford, the 
Broughs, G. A. Sala (avIioiu he subsequently 
introduced to the proprietors of the ‘Daily 
Telegraph’), and Frank Sm<Klhiy,Avitli Avhom, 
in 185(3, he collaborated in a shilling hook, 
♦Mirth and Metre, by ’Pwo Merry Men.’ 
He had a special kindnivss for Smedloy, of 
whom he gives a sympathetic portrait in his 
“ Recollections.’ He had already contributed 
to the t hen popular ‘ shilling light literature ’ 
a series of sketches called ‘ IMy Haunts and 
their Frequenters’ (1854), and about the 
same time he became dramatic critic and 
occasional reviewer to the ‘ Daily Nows/ a 


post which he retained for six years, at a 
salary of 41, a week. In August X855 he 
edited the first number of the ‘ Domic Times,’ . 
the outcome of a short-lived fetid between 
Herbert Ingram and Messrs. Bradbury & 
Evans, which ran for four months^ and was 
then suddenly extinguished upon the inter- 
vention of Mark Lemon, in the interests of 
‘ Punch.’ Yates transferred his stall* of 
humourists to a new venture, ‘ The Train, 
in Avhich in the space of tliirty montliS he* 
ran through 1)00/. In the meantime fie had 
become a contributor to ‘Household Words,’ 
and early in 1857 was produced at the 
Adelphi ‘ A Night at Nott-ing Hill,’ by Nicolas 
Herbert Harrington and Yates; it is described 
by the latter as ‘ a riotous and ridiculous but 
exceedingly funny farce.’ It was folloAved 
by ‘ My Friend from Ijeatlierhead,’ played liy 
j Ylr. Toole at the Lyceum on 23 Feb. 1857 ; a 
I sketch for Mr. and ^Irs. German Reed, and 
a comedietta for the I’rincess’s called ‘ If tiio 
Cii]} fits.’ In conjunction Avith Harrington 
lie Avrote three more farces : ‘ Your Likeness 
— One Shilling,’ performed at the Strand 
Tbeati‘e, A])!’!! 1 858 ; ‘ Double Dummy ’ (Ly- 
ceum, 3 March 1858) ; and ‘ Hit him, he has 
no Friends ! ’ (Strand, 17 Sept. 1860). 

From an early period Yates had boon pos- 
sessed by the idea of introducing a column of 
personal gossip into a respectable paper. IL. 
unfolded this novel idea to Henry Vizetolly 
[q. V.], who, Avheii he started the ‘ IllinU^at eil 
Times ’ in 1855, made the cxperimeiW Avitli 
a column entitled ‘The .Lounger at thcF 
Glubs.’ Vales Avas so successful with this 
that in May 1858 ho Avas selected by Jo] in 
MaxAvell to edit a new paper, to be called 
‘Town Talk,’ As a foil to an adulatory 
notice of Dickens in the first number, Yatiis 
composed for No. 2 a very impertinent and 
unfriendly sketch of Thackeray. A snet»r 
about his time-serving washotly resented by 
Thackeray, who contended that the only, 
place Avhere Yates could have mixed' the . 
colours for the pretended portrait was the 
Garrick Club, as a member of which body 
he demandwl reparation, A painful alterca- 
tion ensued, and Avas only conehided by 
Yates’s name being struck otftho list of mem- 
bers (20 July 1858). He boro the decision 
with courage, bnt it was a very severe bloAv. 
His chief adviser throughout the affair had 
been Dickens, between whom and Thackeray 
a lasting coolness ensued. Tho squabble 
smouldered for some time. ‘ Young Grub- 
Street’ in the ‘ Virginians’ was regarded os 
a hit at Yates, who retorted in a bitter tra- 
vesty upon ‘ Bouillabaisse/ printed the 
‘ Illustrated Times/ 29 Jan. 1869.^, Yates 
stated his version of the affair ik ‘Mr; 
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SliaoUeray, Mr. Yates, and the Garrick Club,* le'tteir branch, andaocepted a special post undeif 
printed fot private circulation in 1859, a very Francis Ives Scudamore [q, v;}, the first ad- 
scarce pamphlet. lie restated the same facts ministrator of the telegraph departmeqtt^ His 
in a chaptjjr oi' his ^ liecollections.* duty was by personal solicitation to^ obtain 

In 18w hb became acting editor of Max- the consent of corporate bodies and private 
walVs ne^ serial, ‘ Temple Bar,’ desimcd as landowners to the erection of telegraph poles 
a rival to" the ^ Comhill,’ with G. A. Sala as on their domains, in view of the great exten- 
his nominal chief. By securing the novel sion of the telegraph service contemplated by 
Aurora: Floyd * and the steady co-operation the government. These duties occupied two 
of ^iss Braddon, he rendered what was per- years, at tlie expiration of which Yates retire^ 

. haps his greatest service to ^Temple Bar.’ fromthepostolficeonapensionof 200/. ayoar 
Fbr fqur' years he was sole editor of this (March 1872). In September 1872 he corn- 
periodical, but ho resigned it in the summer mencod at New York: a lecturing tour in, 
of 1867, and took charge of ‘ Tinsley’s Maga- America. lie was generally very well re- 
zine,’ a new illustrated monthly, of which ceived. During five months he travelled 
he edited four volumes, commencing August twenty-six thousand miles, delivered l(Mi lec- 
1867. Twelve years lat^ir, in April 1879, he tures, and cleared 1,500/. Moreover he ob-^ 
started yet another magazine, * Time : a tained a post upon the stall' of the ^ New 
Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and York Herald ’ worth 1,200/. a year. In the 
Amusing Literature,* which . he conducted * Herald’s tabard,’ as lie styles it, he travelled 
for five years. In 1862, inspired by the ex- for some months at a violent pace between 
ample of his former intimate friend, Albert the various capitals of Europe. Greatly 
Smith (of whom he wrote a * Memoir,’ pre- needing rest, he determined upon realising 
fixed in 1860 to the volume entitled * Mont a project which he had long had in his mind,* 
Blanc ’), he conducted a short but successful the loundation of a relatively respectable 
lecturing season at the Egyptian Hall, his ‘ society paper.’ While in Paris, in tue early 
themes being mainly social ; and in 1864, to summer of 1874 ho got Grenville Murray 
fill a temporary gap in the novelist’s depart- [g.v.] to join him in embarking 500/., and 
ment of * Temple Bar,* ho wrote a highly sue- on 8 July 1874 appeared the first number 
cessful work of fiction, ‘ Broken to Harness : of ^ The World: a Journal for Men and 
a Story of English Domestic Life.’ Forster Women.’ Vat es was editor-in-chief, and his 
commented upon it at Gadshill, ^It is really stall' during the first year included Messrs, 
very g^d, my dear Dickefis, quite as good as Labouchere, T. II. S. Escott. Archibald* 
Anthony Trollope,’ to which Dickens replied, Forbes, F. I. Scudamore, H. W. Lucy, Dutton 
•That is not very high praise.’ Except that Cook, Mortimer and Wilkie Collins, Miss 
they were both * servants of the post office, Braddon, and Mrs. Lynn Linton. Freed from 
there is not much in comniOii between the the disgraceful personalities which had dis- 
novelists. The novels of Yates are possibly figured such predecessors as the ^ Age’ and 
superior in workmanship and construction, the ‘Satirist,’ the ‘Queen’s Messenger,* the 
abounding as they do in strong situations, but ‘ Owl ’ and ‘ Echoes of the Clubs,' the ^ World,’ 
they lack the abiding interest that attaches after profitably encountering some not very 
to the best of Trollope’s woi’k. They are very serious legal oppo.sition, was an established 
unequal; ‘Broken to Harness * and ‘ Block success within six months of its inception. 
Sheep ’ are perhaps the two best. Murray, who persisted in regarding tlm 

Having relinquished the‘ Lounger’ in the journal as an agency for the conduct of pri- 
^Illustrated Times,’ Yates commenced sunilar vote vendettas, was bought out in December 
columns, published ev^ry Monday, in the 1874 for 8,000/,, and the ‘ World * became 
* Morning Star,* headed ‘ The FUneur,* and the^ sole property of its manager, Edmund 
to the same paper contributed stories .and Yates. A distinctive feature of the new 
essays styled ‘Ileadings by Starlight.’ At weekly was thf3 frequent use of the first per-, 
the close of the sixties, besides novels and son singular in its columns. Yates’s success 
‘special’ work on the ‘Daily News,* ho was enabled him to indulge his hospitable in- 
contributing regularly to ‘All the Year stincta in Portland Place, and, in addition, to 
liound* and the ^Observer,* and. as ‘Mrs. maintain a summer residence on the Upper 
Setbn* was contributing a weekly article, Thames. The ox-member of the Garrtek was 
called ^ Five o’Clock Tea,’ to the ‘ Queen.* now elected a member of the Carlton Club* 
In 1871, in Collaboration with A. W. Du- His discretion, however, was not always 
he wrote a three-act drama, ‘ Without above reproach, In January 1883 there ap- 
Love,* for the Olympic. -peared in the ‘ World ’ a libellous paragraph 

Meantime, in 4870, Yates abafidoned his referring, though not by name, to the Earl 
never very arduous duties in the missing- of Ldnsdale. Yates was found guiky of 
voin will. tr 
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oritniniil VihA (2 April 188 1), and, after the j pending" Sword/ 1874. 20, ‘The Silent 

failure of an appeal, was in January 1885 | Witness/ ^1875. lie condensed into one 
senteneed to four months imprisonment. lie i volume Mrs. Mathews a prolix ‘Life of 
was released after seven weeks, hut the in- (’harles Mathews^ (1860), and edited Smod- 
oirleiit left a permanent mark upon him. leys Slathered Leaves/ with a memorial 
Up to the last, Ii(»wevt*r, he wielded his pen preface (1805), and Mortimer Collins’s 
with his old facility. Kntirely free from the | • Thoughts in my (larden/ 1880. 
acf'i-hity ami doubtful taste whieh may be | [Yates’s Recolfecrions and Experiences (with 
detected in some of his jonrnalistio work : portrait ) : Vizetelly’s Glance.^ back through 
was his delightful ‘Edmund Yates: his Ke- Sevonty Years, 1893, chap. xxii. ; Fox-Bourne’s 
collections and E.xperitmces ’ ( lv8S4, 2 vols. ' English Newspapers; Hatton's Journal istic Lon - 
8vo: Itli edit. iSS'i, I voL), a book full of , <lon. 188‘2. pp. 85 sq. (with portrait) ; Spielmnim’s 



or its ‘ comic ' riviils. 

Yates had a 1 on fr illness in the winter of 
.l80;Y-4 ; he returned from the continent im- 
j)roved in health in Ajiril, but relapsed, and 
died nither suddenly at the Savoy Hotel on 
20 May 1891, aged 62. A funer/il service 
xvas held in the Savoy Chapel on 24 May, 
after which the remains were removed to 
AVoking to be cremated (77?ac.<f, 25 May 
18!M). Yates married in 1856 Louisa Katha- 
rine. daughter of Jam(‘S AVilkinson the 


A/Iibones Diet, of Knffiish Literature: Brit. 
Mas. Cat.] T. S. 

YATES, Mrs. ELIZABETH (1799- 
i860), actress, born at A'orwich on 21 Jan. 
1799, came of a theatrical family. Her 
grandhtihor, .Ttiliu Brimton, acted at Covent 
( lardcn in 1774 ; her father, also John Brun- 
lon, born in 1775, went on tho stage in 1795, 
and, as Brunton jun. from Norwich, appeared 
at (Jo vent Garden on 22 Sept, ISOOasFrede- 


sword maker, of 27 Pall Mall, and had four ! rick in ‘ Louisa’s Vows,' and managed at 
fions. FTIs wichnv died at the Carlton Hotel j diffei’ont periods theatres in Brighton, Bir- 
on 27 Jan. 1900. luhighain^ Lyniif and other plains. Eliza-- 

An energetic man of considerable versa- j beth s aunt, Anne Brunton, fir^nppciped as 
till tv, it was as a journalist that Yates ex- ^ 

celled, and ho had a great gift of saying what 
he bad to say in a readable style. ‘ He was 
a most gonial and witty man, an entertain- 
ing conversationalist, and an exceptionally 
good after-dinner speaker ’ 2 1 31ay 

1801). 

Yates’s separately puhlislied works in- 
clude: 1. ‘After (liHce Hours/ 1S61 and 
1862. 2. ‘Broken to Harness,’ 1861,1865, 

arnl 1867 (6th edit.); .several American edi- 
tions, and a version for the ‘ Kevue des Deiix 
Mon(l(‘s,’ 1866 (cf. Af/ie?ircu?n, 26 Nov. 1861). 

3. ‘ Pages in Waiting,’ 1865. 4. ‘ The Busi- 
ness of Pleasure/ 1865. 5. ‘Land at Last/ 

1866, 1867, and 1869; a French version as 
‘ IJn Drame de la Rue/ 1881. 6. ‘Running 


the Gauntlet,’ 1866 and 1867. 


’ Ki.ssir 


the Rod,’ 1866 and 1867. 8. ‘The Forlorn 

1 lope,’ 1 867. 9. ‘ The Black Sheep,’ 1 867 and 
1868; several American editions. It wa.s 
dramatised by the author and J. P. Simpson, 
and printed in vol. Ixxxi. of Lacy’s ‘Acting 
Plays.’ 10. ‘The Rock Ahead/ 1868. 
11. ‘ Wrecked in Port/ 1869. 12. ‘A Righted 
AVrong,’ 1870. 13. ‘Dr. AVainwright’s Pa- 


31 iss Brunton at Bath on 17 Feb. 1785 in 
Lh(* part of Euphrasia in the ‘ Grecian ^^ugh- 
ter,’and by that name or as Mrs. 3Ici^ was, 
at Coven t Garden, the original Amanthis iif 
tli(i ‘ (Jhild of Nature,’ and played a com- 
plete round of parts in comedy and tragedy ; 
while a second aunt was LouisSa Brunton 
(1782 1860), who married on 12 Dec. 1807 
William Craven, first earl of Craven [see 
Chvven, Louisa, Countess of]. . 

On 15 March 1815, in her father's theatre 
at Lynn, Elizabet h Brimton made, as Desde- 
mona to the Gthollo of Charles Kemble, 
ber first appearance on the stage. Her 
father thought her talents more suited to 
comedy t han tragedy, and she next played 
Letil ia Hardy in the ‘ Belle’s Stratagem ’ to 
the Doricourt of Robert William Elliston, 
wlio engaged her for his theatre at Birming- 
ham. She played also in Worcester, Shrews- 
bury, and J.icicester. Harris then engaged 
her for Covent Garden, where on 12 Sept. 
1817, as Miss Brunton, she made her 'first 
appearance in Ijondon ’ in the part of Letitia 
Hardy. She repeated the part on the 15th 
and and on the 19th was Rosalind in 


tient,’ 1871. 14. ‘ Nobody’s Fortune,’ 1871. ‘As you like it.’ ‘ The ‘Theatrical Inquisi- 

15. ‘Castaway,’ 1872, 16. ‘A Waiting tor’ gave some praise to her Letitia, hut 

Race/ 1872. 17. ‘ The Yellow Flag,’ 1872. pronounced her Rosalind a failure. Vio- 

18. ‘Two by Tricks,’ 1874. 19. ‘ The Im- lanto in the ‘ AVonder/ Miss Hardcastle in- 
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' She stoops to conquer/ Beatrice in ‘Much 
Ado about Nothing/ Viola in ‘Twelfth 
Night/ Imogen, Cora in ‘ Pizarro/ Lady 
Elizabeth Freelove in the ‘Day after the 
Wedding/ and Myrtillo in the ‘Broken 
Sword ’ were acted during her first season, 
in which she was on 29 Sept, the original 
Rosalia in Reynolds’s ‘ Duke of Savoy.’ Her 
Beatrice was praised. On 22 Aug, "1818, as 
Letitia Hardy, she appeared nt Edinburgh. 
The season of 1818-19 saw her at Co vent 
Garden as Ijady Teazle, Fanny in ‘The 
Clandestine Marriage/ Widow Bellmour in 
‘The Way to keep him,’ Lydia Languish, 
Rosara in ‘ She would and she would not/ 
Miss Tittup in ‘ Bon Ton/ and Miss Woo- 
burn in ‘ Every one has his Fault.’ She had 
an original part in ‘ A Word for tiie Ladies,’ 
and was the first Jeanie Deans in Terry’s 
adaptation, ‘ The Heart of Midlothian/ 
17 April 1819. Next season she took Miss 
Prue in ‘Love for Love/ Sopliia in the 
‘ Road to Ruin,’ Dorinda in Dry den’s ‘ Tem- 
pest,’ Elvira in ‘ Love makes a Man/ and 
was the first Clotilde do Biron in Mor- 
ton’s ‘ Henri Quatre ’ on 22 April 1820. 
Engagements at the patent theatres were 
generally for three years, and after this 
season Miss Brunton disajipearod from Co- 
vent Garden. 

She visited the country, and wiieu her 
father took the West London Theatre? in j 
Totten Am Street (subsequently the Queen’s 
a§d the Prince of Wales’s) Elizabeth Brunton 
joined him, opening on 9 Sept. 1822. She 
played in ‘ Rochester,’ ‘ Three Weeks after 
Marriage/ ‘ She stoons to conquer/ and other 
pieces. On the failure of the experiment 
she went once more into the country, where 
she met and married Frejderick Henry Yates 
r^q. V.], with whom she had acted at Drury 
LanS. Her marriage took place in Bath in 
November 1823. 

On 21 April 1823 she had appeared in 
Bath as Albina Mandeville in the ‘ Will/ 
and in this and the season of 1823-4, as 
Mias Brunton, she was seen as Belinda in 
‘ All in the Wrong,’ as Actress of All Work, 
Clarinda in the ‘ Suspicious Husband/ the 
Peasant Boy, Helen Worrett in ‘Man and 
Wife/ Aladdin, Widow Gheerly in the ‘ Sol- 
dier’s Daughter/ Miss Dorillon in ‘ Wives as 
they wer0,^Cynthia in ‘Oberon and Cynthia/ 
Lady Racket in ‘Three Weeks after Mar- 
riage/ Biddy Tipkin in the ‘Tender Hus- 
band/ Dolly Bull in ‘ Fontainebleau/ Clara 
in ‘ Matrimony,’ and Olivia in ‘ Bold Stroke 
for a Husband.’ On 20 Nov. 1823, as Miss 
Brunton, she pl^ed Lydia Languish and 
Actress of All Work; and on 27 Dec., as 
Mrs. Yates late Miss Brunton, Harriet in ‘ Is 


! he jealous ? ’ She played with her husband 
! at Cheltenham, and on 29 Oct. 1824 made 
j as Violante her first appearance at Drury 
! Lane. She was on 17 Feb. 182o the first 
I Guido in ‘ Massaniello,’ and the first Agnes in 
I Knowles’s ‘ IV'illiam Tell ’ on 11 May ; 
j played Mrs. Frail in ‘Love for Love,’ Cla- 
i rissa in the ‘Confederacy,’ Aurora in the 
I ‘ Panel,’ Tsabinda in the ‘ Busy Body,’ Con- 
I stantia (an original part in Luiin’s ‘ White 
I Lies/ 2 Dec. 1820), Countess Wintersen in 
I the ‘ 8t ranger,’ and some few other parts. 
In this engagement her }uisJ>and did not 
share. At the hquse last named she was 
seen in December 1828 as Orynthe in Fitz- 
ball’s ‘ Earthquake/ and on 21 Oct. 1830 as 
Alice in Buckstone’s ‘ Wreck Asliore.’ In ^ 
BuckstoTie’s ‘ Victoriiie ’ she was Victorine 
in October 1831. In Buckst one’s ‘Hon- 
riette the Forsaken’ in November 1832 
Ilenrietto, and in his ‘ Isabelb? ’ on 27 Jan. 
1834 Isabelle. She was Mona iu Charles 
Mathews’s ‘Truth’ on 30 March 1734, 
Elizabeth Stanton inFitzbaU’s ‘ Tom Oinglo’ 
on 20 31ay, Valsba in Stirling Coyne’s 
‘ Valsha ’ on 30 Oct. 1837, and Grace Dar- 
ling in Stirling’s ‘ Grace Darling ’ on 3 Dec. 
1838. She was Miss Aubrey in I’eake’s ‘ Ten 
Thousand a Year,’ Margaret Mammon in 
Reyuoldson’s ‘Curse of Mammon,’ Surrey, 

1 April 1839, After the death of her hus- 
band, in June 1812, she essayed a year’s 
management at the Adelplii with (lladstane, 
but found the task too rnucli for her strength, 
and she was for one season at. the Lyceum, 
where in 1848-9 she played Tilburinain the 
‘Critic’ and other parts. She then with- 
drew from the stage, and, after a long and 
painful illness, died on 30 Aug. 1800 at 
Kentish ’Pown according to her son’s book; 
on 6 Sept., at Brighton, according to the 
‘ Era ’ newspaper and the ‘ Almanack,’ 

In her early career Mrs, Yates challenged 
comparison witli other leading actresses. Be- 
fore she married, she had lost somewhati 
of lier vogue. She sang with taste and 
feeling, but had little voice. She was better 
in comedy — her style being very natural and 
iinairected — than in the emotional parts she 
was in lier late years called upon to play. She 
was of middle size, with features pleasing 
rather than beautiful. A miniature by 
Stump of Cork Street was in the possession 
of her son. A portrait of her as liugenia in 
‘ Sweethearts and Wives ’ accompanies a 
memoir in the ‘ Theatrical Times’ (i. 209), 
28 Nov. 1816. 

[The authorities for the life of Elizabeth 
Yati^s are in the liiain the si\ine as those for 
Frodorick Henry Yates. A short Life appears 
in the Dramatic and Musical Review, vii. 230, 
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aiul ;v lojv^i^r J/itV in Mrs. C. Karon Wils.jn’s 
Our Aotrosscs. Her ^Icath is iioliocvl intlnp Kru, 
9 Sept. 1800.] 

YATES, FHKDKinrK IIKNUV ( 17H7- 
1S42). actor, the youiifrt'st son of Thoma.s 
Yates, a tobacco manufacturer, of 'riiamcs 
Street ami Russell Square, 1 .omlon, was born 
OR IFeb. 17 ‘.> 7 . Tie was i ^bicated at a ]»repani- 
torvscln^ol at NViricImiore Hill, near Kntiel<T, 
iWiCiv /a* iJirt John iteeve [tjs v. l }iis snbso- 
qiituil associate, ami at theOliarterhouse under 
Drs. Raine and Russoll. He obtained a lierth 
in tlw conimi.^snrhit dt^pnrtimmt, was Avitli 
^yelIingt()n in the reninsiila, azicf, it is .said, 
though this is doubtful, at AN'aterloo. After . 
the peace he went to a fancy ball in the clia- ' 
raettu- of Somno, a part played by tin* elder ; 
Mathews. Here In* nn*t Matliew.s hiinselfi 
[see M\tiii:w.s, ( brARLEs*], whom in the I 
winter of 1817 -18 he accompanitnl to France. * 


I audleiioo were greatly pleased Avith his 
I manner, and, wrung from the mana^einont 
5 a speech promising future appearances in 
I comedy and tragedy. Oloster in Mano 
ShonF followed, and on 12 May Yates was 
tlm Bert hold in Maturiii’s ‘ Fredolfo.' 
On the 22nd in ‘Cozening, or Half an Hour 
in France,* a piece intended to show his, 
versatility, lie played Dick Mutable and’ 
iiianr other parts, Oenost says ‘he acted 
very well.’ Sylvester Daggerwood,Cascain 
‘Julius Cicsar/ Poet Orackbrain in ‘Lethe,' 
and Rob Jtoy followed. On 17 June in 
‘ Love, Law, and Physic* be played Flexible, 

^ after the manner of the original performer* 
(Mathews), and on the 2.‘h’d, for his benefit, 
with other entertainments he played Shy- 
lock and gave, as Dick in the ‘ Apprentice,* 
imitations of Young, Emery, Simmoms, Kean, 


oung,rj 

Kemble, Munden, lllanchard, Mathews, and 


He had tlion, at Mat he w.s’.s advice, determim‘d 
upon adopting the stage as a proh‘Ssion, 
and hi.s first a])pearance Ava.s made during 
this trip, at Boulogne, in Suett’s part of 
Fhistian in Colman's ‘ SyIve.stor Dagger- 
wood * to the Sylvester Dagger wood of liis I 
companion. On Id Feb. 1818, as Helgimt, ; 
an original part in a tragedy called ‘ The | 
Appeal,’ he made at kklinburgb bl.s tlr.'^t ap- 
pearance ‘on this stage, and fifth on any 
stage.* On the 21st he played Shy lock, on 
the 2t)t]i Tago, on 13 Marcii Ricliard ill, 
on 10 March Boliiighroke to Kean’.s 
Richard 11, on 6 Aiu-il Jaijues, and gave 
for his benefit on 20 April Richard 111 
and Actor of all AVork. Tn the .summer 
he was seen asBinskin in ‘Killing no Murder,* 
gave* imitations after the .style of Mathews, 
and sang ‘ 'Phe Mail Ooacli.* This last was 
his first essay in a line in wliicli subsequently 
he was to win reputation. On 7 Sept, he 
Avas seen as Domiuie Sanqison. 

On 7 Nov. 1818, as ‘ Srates from Kdiii- 
burgli,* lie made liis first apjiearanci* at , 
Covent (Tarden, playing Tago to the Othello | 
of Young, the Cassio of Charles Kemble, 
the Desdemona of Miss O’Neill, and Emilia 
of l^Jizabetli Brunton, whom he married in 
1823. His ])erformance Avas receiA od Avith 
mueli favour, and he returned to contimie 
an unfinished migagementin Edinburgh, lie 
urriA'edon 1 Dec., and on 0 Jan. 1810 played 
Falstafl' in the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 
Back in TiOndori before the season Avas over, 
he made his second appearance at Co vent 
Oarden on 13 April as Valstafi* in the ‘ h’irst 
Part of King Henry TV,* in Avhicli he created 
a faA'Ourahlo impre-ssioii. He was sai<l to 
‘ discoA^or great genius,* though his laugh Avas 
diiclared to be violent rather than jovial, and 
his delivery of the soliloquies laboured. The 


I Master Betty. The season of J 819-20 saw 
liim as Macduff, Boniface in the ‘Beaux* 
Stratagem,* and, for his benefit, Richard ITT 
‘ after hi.s own manncir.* Tn a revival of the 
‘Manager in Distress* he was Gentleman 
‘on the stage and in the boxes,* and gave 
further imitations. Next season, 1820-1, he 
Avas the Apothecary in ‘Romeo and Juliet;’ 
had an original part in ‘Figure of Fun,* 
an uupriuted piece which was damned on 
10 .Tan. 1821; Buckingham in ‘King Ri* 
chard 111,* the first Peregrine Plural in ‘Lon- 
don Stars, or *Twas Time to Counterf^/ a one- 
act piece written to suit his eccentricities; 
original part in ‘Grand Tour, or Stopped at 
Rochester Moses in ‘ School for Scandal;’ 
(’ato the Censor in a burlesque called ‘State 
Secrets, or Public Men in Private Life,* 
12 June; and Matthew Sharpset in the 
Slave.* He played an original part with 
Macreudy in the ‘Huguenot,* 11 Dec. 1822. 

At (^vemt Garden Yates remained until 
the close of the season of 1824-5. He was 
tlie original Ranald of the Mist in Pocock’s 
‘ Montrose, or the Children of the Mist,* 
14 Feb. 1822 ; Orzinga in Colman’s ‘ LaAV of 
Java,* 11 May; played for the first time 
Morciecai in ‘ LoA^e la Mode,* Gratiano, 
Lapoche in ‘ Fontainebleau,* Gibby in the 
‘ Wonder,* Rob Roy, Glenalvon in ‘Douglas, 
Jo.seph Surface, and Finnikin in ‘Giovanni in 
London Avas tlie first Skylark in Peake’s 
‘Duel,’ 18 Feb. 1823; and took the principal 
part in ‘Tea and Turn out’ (with imitations), 
28 May. He was the oidginal Baron of 
Attingnausen in the ‘ Beacon of Liberty,’ 
8 Oct. ; Montalba in the ‘ Vespers of 
Palermo,’ 11 Dec. ; Cornet Carmine in 
Croly’s ‘ Pride shall have a Fall,* 11 March 
1824 ; Count Gaudentia in ‘ Ravenna, or 
Italian Love,* adapted from Schiller, 3 Dec. ; 
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and Valentine Versatile in Lunn’s ‘ Lofty I 1884, ho was the first Black Walter in Fitz- 
Projects,' 22 April. He was annouiicod to ball’s < Tom Cring le.’ In 1835 Yates played, 
appear at Vauxhall on 24 July 1822 in an at the Adelphi, Robert Macaire in a version 
entertainment w'ritteii for him by ^ a most I of ‘ L’Auber^e des Adrets.’ The death of 
eminent and favourite author,’ to be called j Mathews, on 28 June 1885, was followed by 
^ Hasty Sketches, or Vauxhall Scenery,’ but ! the retirement of Yates, who for one season 
broke his leg at rehearsal on the day of | stage-managed Drury Lane for Bunn. In 
performance. Subsequently ho gave this j October 188() the Adelphi opened under the 
entertainment at Brighton. Ho had fallen j sole management of Yates, who was seen as 
in public estimation when his Cornet Carmine ; Sir Roger in J. F. Smith’s ‘ Sir Roger do 
restored him to favour. In this piece the con- j Coverley.’ In November, in licraan Rede’s 
duct of the 10th hussars was satirised, and ^Fligld. to America,’ lie was a Frenchman to 
the allusions to well-known jiroceedings on the negro of T. D. Rice (Jim Crow). In 
their part caught the town. He also ap- 1837 he was Pickwick in the ‘ Peregrin a- 
peared in a piece no longer traceable, called tions of Pickwick.’ In Lover’s * Rory 
^ The Boyhood and Old Age of Mr. Yates.’ O’More’ (20 Sept.) lie was the first 
He was in the country in the autumn of Wclskin; on 8 Jan. Lord Miiiciiigton in 
1823, and lie married Elizabeth Bruntoii Selby’s ‘ Dancing Barber on 10 Jau. Flutter 
[see Yates, Elizabeth] at Bath in the in Coyne’s ‘ All for Love, or the Lost 
November of that year. Pleiad';’ on 10 Feb. Doddletoii in Selby’s 

In March 1825 the Adelphi Theatre was * Rille Brigade; ’ on 10 April Mabel Grimn 
purchased for the sum of 25,000/. by Terry in Mrs. S. C. Tlall’s ‘ Groves of Blarney ; ’ 
and Yates, who opened it on 10 Oct. with a and on 10 Nov. had a great success as Man- 
drama called * Killigrow,’ in which both of talini in Stirling’s arrangcunent of ‘Nicholas 
them appeared, together with Wrench, John Nickleby.’ In May IS 10 ho repeated the 
Reeve, and Mrs. Fitzwilliam. ’fhe first j character last named in Stirling’s ‘Fortunes 
season was a success, its most conspicuous of Smike.’ lie had previously played Henry 
feature being Fitzball’s adaptation of the 1 Belasquez in Peake's ‘II, li.,’ and Lord 
‘Pilot’ (31 Oct, 1825), which was played | Danogelt at the Surrey in Reynoldsou’s 
two hundred nights, T. P. Cooke was tlie | ‘Curse of Mammon/ founded on Hogarth’s 
Long Tom Coffin, Terry the Pilot, and Yates j ‘ Marriage u la ]Mode ; ’ and at the Adelphi 
Barnstable. The theatre reopened wit li tlie Fagin in ‘Oliver Twist/ One-eyed Sam, 

‘ Pilot ’i^nd Buckstone’s ‘Luke the La- Abraham Mendez, and Mr. Gay in Buck- 
bourer,n:ollowed in December by Fitzball’s stoiic*’s ‘Jack Sheppard,’ tuid was seen in 
‘f'lying Dutchman/ with Yates as Toby Buckstone’s ‘ Forgery,’ and in the ‘ Heart of 
Varnish. ‘Thirty Years of a Gambler's j Ijondon.' Yates doubled in ‘BarnabyRudge’ 
Life’ and ‘ Paris and London’ were also j the parts of Mr. (^hest(!r and Miss Miggs in 
given. Terry’s financial embarrassments led ; January 1842, and at the close of the season, 
to liis retirement from the partnership and | in March, delivered an addre.ss. This was 
death [see Tbrky, Daniel], and the theatre j the last time he was siieu in Ijondoii. 
opened on 20 Sept. 1825 under tlie manage- j He had in 1827 given in Edinburgh 
ment of Charles Mathews and Yates. I n j ‘ Y"ates\s Reminiscences,’ and had been 
the ‘Earthquake/ by Fitzball, Mrs. Y'ates | partner with AVilliam Henry Murray [q. v.] 
appeared at the Adelphi, Yates himself jilay- i in 1830- 1 in the management of tlie (Jale- 
ingDr. Kallibos. Iii Fitzball’s ‘ Red Rover,’ j donian Tlieatre, now renamed the Adelphi, 
given in 1828 and revived in 1831, he was i in J^eith Walk. Here he played Mazeppa, 
the Red Rover, and in the revival of the in which he had been seen in London, and 
‘Flojating Beacon’ of the same author he j other parts. With Braham he managed in 
was Angerstoff, captain of the beacon. 1831 the Colosseum in Regent’s Park, but, 
Mathews and Yates also gav(^ a joint eiiti*r- fortunately for liimscdf, was bought out. 
tainment. In Buckstone’s ‘ Wreck A shore ’ Gladslane 'was liis ]m rt tku* in 1 8 1 1 in Adelphi 
(21 Oct. 1830) Yates was Miles Bertram, management, and the same two partners 
In the ‘ Ilenriettte the Forsaken’ of the undertook the management of the Pavilion, 
same author he was Ferdinand de iSIonval ; from which Yates soon retired. While 
in his ‘ Victorina’ (October 1832) Alexandre; playing, in the winter of 1841-2, in a piece 
and in his ‘Isabelle ’ (27 Jan. 1834) Eugene called ‘ Agnes St. Aubyn ’ ho broke a blood- 
le Marc. He had also been seen as Rip van vessel, having broken one ])reviously wdiile 
Winkle, Alfred in Mathews’s ‘ Truth/ and acting Robert Macaire. He went in 1842 
in IIoU’s ‘ Grace Huntley ’ and other pieces, to Dublin, and, while rehearsing Lord Skin- 
and had given what he called ‘Lenten deep in .Terrold’s ‘ Bubbles of the Day/ again 
entertainments.’ At the Surrey, on 2(J May brote a blood-vessel . Returning after a long 
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acSpunt to lend to Park. This copy was 
ev^tually bought for 9/. by Ileber, who 
seethed another imperfect copy and from the 
two -iqaade up a complete copy, which is now 
at Britwell. Corser also possessed two im- 
perfect copies, and these were bought at the 
sale of his books in 1871 by Mr. W. C. 
llazlitt, who, however, was unable to make 
up a complete copy from them. No other 
copies lire known to be extant. The poems 
included in the volume are distinguished 
more by their religious and moral tone than 
by any poetic excellence. Besides the ex- 
tracts printed by Collier and in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ (1840, i. 385-*7), others 
are given in the ‘ Shakespearean llepository ’ 
^ed. James Hamilton Fennell, January 1823), 
in ^Select Poetry ’ (Parker Soc. ii. 450-1), 
and in Corser’s ‘ Collectanea Anglo-Poetica * 
(xi. 432-5). 

[Besides the authorities quoted, see Hunter’s 
Chorus Vatum in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 24491, 
f. 472 ; Y'eoweirs Biogr. Collections in Brit. 
Mus.; Brydges’s Coiisura Lit. ii. 11, iii. 175; 
Biitsoirs Bibliotheca Anglo- l^oetica ; Drake’s 
Shakespeare and his Times, i. 707 ; Arber’s 
Stationers’ Reg.; Ilazlitt’s Handbook, p. 682, 
and Collections, i. 471; Collier’s Bibl. Account, 
ii, 551, and Lowndes’s Bibl. Manual, od. Bohn.] 

A. F. P, 

YAT]^, JAMES (1789 4 871), Unitarian 
and antiquary, fourth son of John Yates 
(175^1826) by his wife Elizabeth (1750- 
1819*youiigest daughter of .Tohn Ashton of 
•Liverpool, and widow of John Hoatock the 
older [q.v.], was born in Toxtelh Park, Liver- 
.pool, on 30 April 1789. His father, minister 
(1777rl823) of the dissenting congregat ion 
in Kaye Street, Liverpool, which was re- 
moved to Paradise Street (1791), was a man 
of great pulpit power, public enterprise, and 
literary cultivation. Receiving his early 
training from William Shepherd [q. v.], he 
entered Glasgow University in 1805, and 
proceeded thence for his divinity course 
(1808) to Manchester College, then at Y"ork, 
under Charles Wellbeloved [q. v.] While 
still a student he acted (1809-10) as assis- 
tant classical tutor, in room of John Kenrick 
[q. V.], not yet entered on office. From York 
he went to Edinburgh University (1810), 
and thence to Glasgow University again 
(1811). Before graduating M. A., Glasgow 
(1812), he became the unordained minister 
fOctooer 1811) of a Unitarian congregation, 
for which a now chapel was opened (15 Nov. 
1812) in Union Place. His discourses, solid 
and didactic, were delivered with formal 
enunciation and an unimpassioned manner ; 
but his industry^ and earnestness, and the 
force of his character, enabled him to create 


a stable congregation out of previously dis- 
cordant elements. In conjunction with 
Thomas Southwood Smith [q. v.], he founded 
(28 July 1813) the Scottish Unitarian As- 
sociation. In 1814 Ralph Wardlaw [q. v.] 
delivered the series of pulpit addresses after- 
wards published as * Discourses on the Prin- 
cipal Points of the Socinian Controversy' 
(1814). Yates had heard the discourses as 
delivered, and, on their appearance in print, 
published his ‘ Vindication of Unitarianism/ 
1815, 8vo (4th edit. 1850, 8vo), On thfs, 
‘Strictures’ (1814) were published by John 
Brown (1784-1858) [q. v.] Wardlaw re- 
plied in ‘ Unitarianisni incapable of Vindi- 
cation,’ 1816, 8vo, to which Yates rejoined 
in ‘A Sequel,’ 1816, 8vo. His position was 
one of greater breadth than was usual with 
theologians of his school, his aim Ixjing to 
take common ground on which Ariaus and 
Sociniaiis could unite. His biblical con- 
servatism, from which he ne\ er receded, was 
criticised in the ^ Prospective Review,’ 1851, 
p. 50. 

On 6 April 1817 he succeeded Joshua 
Toulmin [q. v.] as colleague to John 
Kentish [q. v.] at the new meeting, Birm- 
ingham, a post which he resigned at the end 
of 1825, and fora time left the ministry, and 
resided at Norton Hall, near ShelKeld. In 
1827 he spent a semester at the university of 
Berlin, as a student of classical philology. 
In 1819 he was elected a fellow of the 
Geological Society ; in 1822 of the Linnean ; 
in 1831 of the Royal Society ; and in 1831 
was appointed secretary to the council of 
the British Association. In the same year 
he was elected a trustee of Dr. Williams’s 
foundations (resigned 26 June 1861), In 
1832 ho succeeded .Tohn Scott Portcjr [q. v.] 
as minister of Carter Tjane Chapel, Doctors’ 
Commons, London, He issued (1833) pro- 
posals for an organisation of the Unitarian 
congregations of Great Britain on the pres- 
byterian model ; the x^lan was abortive, 
though it obtained the support of some 
weighty names, including Joan Rclly Beard 
[q. V.], Joseph Hunter [q, v.], and John 
James Tayler [q, v.] In the course of the 
Ilewley case [see IIewltjy, Lady Sabah] 
Sir Lancelot Shadwell [q. v.] had severely 
condemned the ‘Improved Version’ of the 
New Testament, issued (1808) by Unitarians. 
Y’^ates wrote ‘ A Letter to the Vice-chan- 
cellor,’ 1834, 8 VO, defending the version, 
which produced a vt*ry able reply by Ro- 
bert Halley [q. v.l llis coiigregation was 
largely augmented by a secession (September 
183-1) from the ministry of William Johnson 
Fox [q. V.] at South I’lace, Finsbury. Re- 
garding this as an unwelcome increase of 
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responsibility, Yates resigned early in the ! 
following year. He remained a member of | 
the presbvterian seetion of the ‘ general ; 
body’ of ininisters of the three denomina- 
tions, and when other Unitarians seceded 
in Yates retained his connection with 

t he * general body.’ Soon, liowever, be 
finally left the Tniiiistrv, and (being unor- 
dained) to<^k the stylt* of a layman. His 
interest in deno!iiinational history ami con- 
troversy was unabated. He rendered grt*at 
services to Dr. W'illiams’s trust, introducing 
the system of competitive examinations for 
schoiru-ships. A ([iiarto manuscript contain- 
ing biographies of students at Glasgow 
on Dr. Williams's foundation, compiled by 
liim. was prt‘scnted to Dr. Williams’s I^ibrary 
by his widtnv. 

hXcept Leonhard Schmitz "q. v.", '^'ates 
was the large.stc(»iitribiitor to the * J tictionary 
of(.lreekand Uonian Antiijuitie^/ |St2, t^vo, 
edited by (Sir) William Smith ( 1 
[(j. V. ;; lu‘ furnished drawings for one half 
of the woodcuG, and wrote <me-eighth of 
the text. Hi.- ‘ 'fextrintim Ant'njuorum/ 
184.*h of winch only the lir.st part, with 
valuahh' appeiidicc'i, was jmhlislied, illu.s- 
trates the minnt»‘nrs.< and accuracy of his 
researxdi. Numerou.s ])a])ers on arclueologi- 
cal suhji'cts wore contributed by him to 
the learned societies c)f London and Liver- 
pool ; among reprints of these* ar<' papers on 
‘The Lsc of the terms Acatitlius, Acanthion,’ 
181"), 8vo (from tlie * Glassii‘al -M.useum’): 
‘Account of a Kornan S»‘j)uh-hre at Gelde- 
stone,' lS4tt,8vo; ‘ The I -e of DroilZe (Mfs,’ 
I84lh 8vo ; and ‘ Oh.servat ions on tho Diilla 
worn by liomaii Hoys,’ 1 Xol , Svo ( from the 
‘ Arclueological .f«»urnal’) ; ‘ Some Account 
of a X'oluine cruitaining Hortion.s of ** Hto- 
lemy’s Geography,’’ ’ 1 L '^vo (from ‘ Trans- 
actitms of the Royal Society of l/iterat lire ’). 
Hi* became a .strong advocate iifthe decimal 
flystem : among many tracts on this subject, 
be ]>ublished a ‘ Xarral ive of tin* . . . jh\)r- 
ination of the fnt <Tnat ifuial Association for 

. . a (hiirorm Jh-cinial System,’ JsrdJ, Syo 
("two (‘diliori.s); ‘ What is the Hi*.st Lnit of 
J.(*ngth,’ Hackm*y, iSoS, Svo; ‘ Haiiilhoiik 
to . . . Symiptic Table ... of the -Metric 
Sy.<ti‘m,’ lOdinhurgli, 18(M, Hvo. 

Ills ]afi*r yf*ars wi're spent in learned 
li‘i.sure at Jvaudi^rdahj Hou.se, TIighgate (now 
included in W'aterlow l*/irk), when* he fiad 
II notdf* librarx and a fine collection of works 
of art. H is hospitality wa.s profuse (though I 
his own Jiahit.s W(*n* of the simplest), and 
Ills convt*rsation, aiih*d by his marvellous 
memory, was full f)f interest. Fiiw mi*n of 
anifill statiu’e had a more Ci)urtly dignity; 
his power of caustic remark w’as all tlie 


mo^^ effective frofti the unvarying calmu^se 
of hw measured speech. The * Inouirery of 
13 May 1871 contains n letter irom.oiim 
(4 ^lay) on a favourite subject, the vimica- 
tion of Sociniis; the same issue announces 
his death. He died at Laudenlale House 
on 7 May 1871, and was buried atHighgate 
cemetery on 11 May, He married (about 
18:^0) Dorothea, daughter of John William 
Oompton of Edgbaston, who survivid him 
without iswsue. Iliswdll left considerable bene- 
factions. including endowments for chairs in 
Lniversity Colh'ge, London, but his property 
did not realise the estimated amount. 

Among liift publications, additional to the 
above, may be noted: 1. ‘Thoughts on the 
Advancement of Academical Education,' 
18-J(>, 8vo; 2i\d ed. 1827, 8vo. 2. ‘Outlines 
of a (Vm.stitutioii for the University of Ix)n- 
don/ 1H32, 8vo. 3. ‘Observations on l.K>rd 
John Russell’.s Bill . . . with the Outlines 
of a Plan for registering Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages,’ 1836, 8vo ; ‘Postscript/ 1836, 
8 VO, 4. ‘ IVeces e Uturgiis Ecclesia? 

Catholica* llomame de.suniptse; cum earun- 
dem Yersione Anglica . . . Accedunt Ver- 
siones . . . nov(e . . . Germanica et Polo- 
; nica/ 1838, 12mo (the Polish version by 
Stephen ^Inzoch). o. ‘ Memorials of Dr, 

! Priest ley ’ [ 1 8t)() 8vo ( a de-scriptive catalogue 
•' of portrait.^ ami relics of Priestley, exhibited 
’ that year nt Dr. Williams's Library, Ked 
I (’rt).^.^ Stn*et, including Y'ates’s own mIIcc- 
' tioii, which was presented to the iloyal 
i Sficii'ty by bis widow in June 1871)/ 
' 6. * De.scriptive CataUigne of . . . Cuirent 
1 (^oins of all Ckuintrie.s in the International 
! K\ hi hit ion,’ 1862, 8 vo. 

j Hij4 eldest brother, .Foseph Brooks Yates. 

! i.^ separately noticed. Another brother, 

; Richard Vaughan Yates (/>. 4 Aug. 1785 ; (L 
j 30 Nov. 1806 ), was the donor of Prince’s 
! Park to the inhahitants of Liverj>ool. 

I l.y W. [Obarle-s Wickcteetl], in In- 

quirt r, Maj' 1871 Notice [by >Sir James 
I Allitri'-im I’ieton.fj. t.] in l’roi’ee<iiog8 of 
! pool Literary anti Philosophical Society, 1872, 
p. xxxi ; Monthly Rapository, 1819, P. 11^> 
1826. p. 693 ; Wreford’s Hist, of Preab. Noncon- 
ffjrniity in Birmingham, 1832, p. 02 ; Roll 01 
StiulentH Manchester College. 1808; Davis s 
Ancient (Miapcl of Toxteth Park. 1884, p. 54; 
Jenariy’s Presbyterian Fund, 1885. pp, 00, 200; 

I Memorials of* the Family of 

R<iv\ John Vates, 1890; information from W. 
Jnijos Addi.son, ostj.., Ghisgow University, T. 
tiilbt*r(., esq., Edinburgh University, and Rev. 
1*. II. J ono«, Dr. Williams’s Library.] A. G. 

YATES, JOHN (./7, 1612-1660), puritan 
divine, was educated at Emmanuel Uollege, 
Cambridge*, where ho graduated B.D, As 
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early as 1612 he was cui*!ate or parish chap- 
lain of St. Andrew’s) Norwich. In 1622 ne 
published * A Modellof Divinitie, catechist!* 
calfy composed, wherein is delivered the 
Matter and Methode of Religion according 
to the Creed, Ten Commandments, Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Sacraments,’ London, 4to, 
dedicated to the mayor, officers, and citizens 
of Norwich. In the same year he was pre- 
sented by Sir Nathaniel Bacon to the rec- 
tories of St. Mary with St. John StiflTkey in 
Norfolk. In 1624 Yates and Samuel Ward 
(1577-1640) [q. v.] complained to a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons of the i 
Arminian and popish opinions expressed by 
Richard Montagu [q.v.J in ^ A New Gragg 
for an Old Goose ’ (1624). As the session 
was drawing to a close, the commons re- 
ferred the complaint to George Abbot [q.v.], 
archbishop of Canterbury. Montagu him- 
self referred the matter to the king in his 
treatise ‘ Appello Caisarem ’ (1625), which was ; 
censured by the commons. In 1658 Y'ates i 
was succeeded at St. Mary Stiff key by Wil- ! 
liam Mitcbel. His son, John Yates, M.l). j 
{d, August 1659), is buried on the north side j 
of St, Nicholas Church, Yarmouth. 

Yates assisted to edit a number of the trea- 
tises of Jeremiah Burroughs [q. v.] between 
1648 and 1660, He was one of those who 
brought out William Bridge’s works between 
1619 and 1657. George Walker (1581 ?- 
165U [q. V.] classed him with Hooker and 
othSi as ‘ men of good note in our church ’ 
(^A True Relation^ 1642, p. 6). 

To a contemporary John Yates are to be 
attributed two theological works entitled 
^ A Treatise of the Honor of Gods House’ 
^oiidon, 1637, 4to>, and ‘ Imago Mundi ct 
Kegnutn Christi’ (London, 1640, 4to). 

[YatesV, AVorks ; Blomctield’s Norfolk, iii. 
364, 672, iv. 301, ix. 253, 254, xi. 394; 
Heylyn’s Cyprianus Anglicus, 1671, pp. 120, 
121 ; Wood’s Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 424.] 

BIO 

YATES, Sib JOSEPH (1722-1770), 

I “ I, was the younger son of Joseph' Yates 
of Stanley House, Lancashire, barrister-at- 
law, by his wife Helen, daughter of Wil- 
liam Maghull of Maghull, and heiress of her 
brother Edward Maghull. The father served 
the office of high sheriff of the county in 
1728, and by the will of a relative he suc- 
ceeded in 1730 to the Peel Hall estate in 
Little Ilulton in tlie same county, but, 
through the great expense incident on an at- 
tempt to develop the largo coal-fields under 
the property, his affairs were seriously em- 
barrassed. 

The son Joseph was born at his father’s 
house in Manchester, and was baptised at 


the collegiate church on 17 July 1722. He 
received his education at the Manchester 
grammar school when Henry Brooke [q. v.] 
was high master, entering in August 1737. 
Thence he went to Queen’s College, Oxford, 
where his expenses were paid by his relative, 
Mr. Seijeant Bootle; he matriculated on 
7 Dec. 1739, but left without a degree. He 
entered Staple Inn, where his arms are em- 
I blazoned on the south window of the hall, 
but removed to the Inner Temple, practis- 
1 ing as a special pleader from Michaelmas 
1748 till he was called to the bar in July 
1753. He quickly attained a high reputa- 
tion and extensive practice, and was em- 
ployed by the crown in the litigation arising 
out of the militia riots of 1758, and in the 
roceedings against .Tobn Wilkes in 1763. 
n June 1761 he was made king’s counsel 
for the duchy of I-iancaster. After little 
more than ten years at the bar he was 
offered a judgeship of the king’s bench, 
which he reluctantly accepted on 23 Jan. 
1764. In anticipation he had received the 
honour of knighthood on 16 Dec. 1763, and 
in February 1765 he was made chancellor 
of Durham. Not holding at times the same 
opinions as his chief, Lord Mansfield, he ex- 
changed his judgeship for one in the court 
of common pleas on 16 Feb. 1770. He died 
a few months later, 7 June 1770, and was 
buried near bis residence at Cheara. 

Yates was an able lawyer. The opinions 
i which ho advanced in his dispute with Lord 
I Mansfield were subsequently shown to be 
i correct, and were confirmed by the House 
I of Lords. Subsequently Junius in his first 
! letter to Lord Mansfield wrote : ‘ The name 
*ofMr. .Tustice Yates will naturally revive 
1 in your mind some of those emotions of fear 
I and detestation with which you always be- 
j held him. 7’hat great lawyer, that honest 
man, saw your whole conduct in the light 
that I do. After years of ineffectual re- 
sistance to the pernicious principles intro- 
duced by your lordship, he determined to 
quit a court whose proceedings and decisions 
fie could neither assent to with honour nor 
oppose with success.’ Yates was a man of 
integrity and industry, and was of generous 
disposition. His punctilious regard for dress 
attractt?d much attention from the wits. By 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of GUiarles Bald- 
wyn ofMiinslow, »Sliropshiro,alady ofancient 
Scottish descent, ho left one son, whose de- 
scendants have distinguished themselves in 
the legal profession, and one daughter. 

[Foss’s Judges of England ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1715-1886; Admission Register of the 
Manchester Grammar School, 5.7; information 
from Joseph Maghull Yates, esq., Q.C.] A. N. 
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YATES, JOSEPH BUOd'kS (,1780- j 
18o5), merchiinl and antiquary, born at ! 
Liverpool on :?1 Jan. 1780, was the eldest j 
sou of John Yates, minister of the Unitarian j 
chapel in Paradise Street, JdverpooL His j 
brothers were John Ashton Yates (1781- j 
18(>d), >l.P. for Carh)\v and author of ! 
pamphlets on trade and slavery: llichard | 
Vaughan Yates ( 1780-1 Sot >). founder of i 
Prince's l^lrk, Liverpotd ; James Yates | 
(1789-1871) |(|. v. : and Pemberton Hey-: 
wood Yates (1791 ’ISJO)^ He was educated ! 
by AVilliam Sheplierd Mp v. J and at Eton, i 
On leaving Eton, about 1790, he entered tlie j 
bouse t>f a West India merchant, in which j 
he became a partner, continuing in it until j 
a year or two before he died. He was one of j 
the leading reformers of Liverpool, and a ! 
liberal supporter of its literary and scituitific 
institutions. In February 1 8 1 - he joined wit Ii 
Thomas Stewart Traill jq.v.^ in founding 
the Liver]>ool Literary and Pliilo^iophical So- 
ciety, of which ho was pre.sident during four 
triennial periods, and a frequent reader of 
papers at its meetings. Ho was also one of 
the founders of the Soutliern and 'I'oxteth | 
Hospital at Liverpool. In l8r>l he acted a.s , 
local vice-president of tht‘ Ilritish Assoeia- j 
lion at the LiviTpool meeting. i 

lie was elected F.S.A. on 18 April 18/>:?, ' 
and ^yas also F.U.ti.b., a member uf the! 
council ol the Fhetliarn Society, and an ori- 
ginal member of the Fhilologica'i Society. He 
collecled many tine pi(!t ares and an extensive 
library containing s(jnio fine manuscripts and 
emblem books, and was an occasional con- 
tributor to literary and «jtlier journals. I 

\ates died at \\ O’^t 1 bugle, near Liver- ! 
pool, on \'2 Deo. l8.j.), and was buried in tlie i 
graveyard of tlic ancient imitarian cliapcl, 
Toxtelh Park. He inarrierhon 22 July l8i:3, 
Afargaret, daughter ot '^llionuis Taylor of 
Dlackley, near Alanobester, and left children. 
Ilis eldest (laughter marrifd S. H.l’liompson, 
banker, Liverpool; and t\vo ot her sons are 
Mr.IIenr>A’atesThom]»son and the Rev. S. A. 
Thompson \at(\s. ^"ates’s ])ortrait, painted 
by Philip West cot t, was presented to him in 
January ISr^o by inembiirs of tlie Liver])ool 
Literary and Pllilosophical Society, and by 
him placed in the Royal Institution of the 
town. 

The following art* among Yates’s writings : ' 
1 . ( )n Richard Ibjlle ot Hainpoh?*s ^Stimulus 
lH2() ( in ‘ Archa-ologia,’ xix. : 
dI4-oo). 2. On the saim* author’s manu- 
script version of the* Psalter, g, * (biogra- 
phical Knowledge and Construction of Maps 
m the Jhirk Ages,’ 4. ^Memoir on 

tile Jojpul and T'kxterisive Changes which 
lia\e taken place at the Entrance to the 


River McraejVlBdO; be brought the same 
suyect before the British .I'^sociatiou in 
l8o4, when a committee was appointed to 
investigate the matter; its elaborate report 
is printed in the ‘British Association Report, 
180 ( 1 / 5. ‘Aliracle Plays’ (in ‘Christian 

Teacher’), l^U. 6. ‘ Bishop Hall’s Mundus 
Alter et Idem/ 1844. 7. ‘ Archieological No- 
tices respecting Paper/ 1848. 8. ‘On Books 
of Ihubleins/ 1848. 9. ‘ On Ancient Manu- 
scripts and the Method of preparing them/ 
J8r>L 10. ‘All Account of IVo Greek 
Sepulchral Inscriptions at luce Blundell/ 
1852. 11. ‘The Rights and Jurisdiction of 

the County Palatine uf Chester/ in the 
Chethani Society’s ‘ Miscellanies/ 1857. 

[S. A. T. Yates’s Memorials of the Family 
of the Kov'. John Yates. 1890-1 ; Gent. Mag. 
1850. i. S9 ; Phristian Reformer, 1856. p. 63; 
Pit-tons Memorials of Liverpool; Stapyltou’s 
Ktou School Lists; Journal of the Kojal Geo- 
graphical Soc. vol. xxvi. ; 13th Rep. of the 
Phethani Sue. ; information kindly supplied by 
the Rev. S. A. Thomt^son Yates.] C. W. S. 

YATES, Mrs. MARY' ANN (1728- 
1787), actress, daughter of William Gra- 
ham, captain’s st toward on the Ariel (buried 
at Richmond, 19 Sept. 1779; will dated 

Aug. 1777, and proved 29 Nov. 1779: 
P.O.Ck 457 W'arburton), and his wife Mary 
(buried at Richmond, 24 Nov. 1777), was 
born in Birmingham in 1728 (other accounts 
say in London in 1737), Her contt^|)0- 
rarics spoke of her as Mary or ‘ Moll.’ ^’he 
‘Thespian Dictionary ’ and Gilliland’s ‘Dra- 
matic Mirror’ (followed by Mr. Wheatley 
and Air. Julian Marshall) call her Anna 
Maria. In Garrick’s instructions for draw- 
ing up articles of agreement for her engago- 
immt at Drury Lane she is rightly called 
Mary Ann. 

She i.s reported to have tried the stage 
unsucces.sfully in Dublin, her first appearance 
being aa Anno Bullcn in ‘Henry VIII/ 
Sheridan, by whom she was engaged, paid 
her a sum to retire. This is said to have 
heen in 1752. The ‘Theatrical Biogi*aphy’ 
uiiHutlioritativ(dy states that for her good 
looks ahe was engaged as a dresser at Drury 
Lane, with an occasional mute part. Her 
first known appearance in London, as Mrs. 
Graham, was made on 25 Dec, 1753 at 
Drury Lane in tlic character of Marcia, an 
original part, in Crisp’s ‘ Virginia/ Garrick, 
wlio nlay(*d A’irginiiis, took some pains with 
her, though Im mistrusted her capacity. On 
29 vVpril 1754, for her benefit, she played 
.lane Shore ; on 9 Dec. she was Ismena in 
‘ Pluedra and llippolitus ; ’ on 22 Jan. 1755 
Emilia in ‘ Man or the Mode/ and on 10 A^nl 
Ilermione in ‘Distressed Mother/' Next 
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sef^on her name is not to be traced. Genest 
thinks she may not have been engaged. On 
16 Dec. 1756, as Mrs. Vates late Mrs. Gra- 
ham, she reappeared, playing Alcmena in 
^Amphitryon. Murpliy, whom her statu- 
esque beauty had attracted, and who had 
joined the company, had taken much pains 
with her, and under his tuition and that of 
Kichard Yates [q. v.J she ripened into a fine 
actress. The Queen in ‘ Spanish Friar ’ and 
Lady Townly in the ^ Provoked Husband ’ i 
were given during the season. She remained | 
at Drury Lane until 1767, playing many cha- | 
racters in tragedy and comedy, including 
Mrs. Marwood in < Way of tlie World,' Zara 
in ‘Zara,' Cleopatra in ‘Antony and Cleo- 
imtra,’ Mrs. Sullen, Rutland in ‘Earl of j 
Essex,’ Miranda in ‘ Woman's a Riddle,’ Lady 
Randolph, Calista, Monimia, Rosalind, Con- 
stance in ‘ King .lohn,’ Helvedera, Almeria 
in ‘ Mourning Bride,’ .facinthain ‘ Suspicious 
Husband,’ Anne Bullen in ‘ Henry Vlll,’ 
Violante in the ‘ Wonder,’ LacW Lure well 
in ‘ Constant Couple,’ Lady Jtine Grey, 
Zapphira in ‘ Barbarossa,’ Julia in ‘Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ Bellario in ‘ Philas- 
ter/ Indiana in ‘Conscious Lovers,’ Sylvia 
in ‘ Recruiting Ollicer,’ Clariiida in ‘ Sus- 
picious Husband,’ lloratia in ‘ Homan 
Father,’ Imogen, Dcsdemoiia, Cordelia, Per- 
dita, Arpasia in ‘ Tamerlane,’ Andromache, 
Fidelia m ‘ Plain Dealer, Cleopatra in ‘All 
foi^Love,’ Roxana in ‘ False? Friend,’ and 
prOTably Chruseis in ‘ Heroic Love.’ 

Her original parts at Drury I-iane were 
numerous and important. They comprised 
Handane in Home’s ‘Agis,’ 21 Feb. 1758; 
Harriet in Murphy’s ‘ lJpholstercr,’30 iMurcli; 
Mandane in ^lurphy's ‘Orphan t)f China,’ 
21 April 1759; Mrs. Lovemore in Murphy’s 
‘ Way to keep him,’ 24 Jan. 1760; a part 
in *a farce called ‘ Marriage h la Mode,’ 
24 Marcli ; Emmeline in Hawkeswortli’s 
‘ Edgar and Emmeline,’ a character in which 
she was excellent, 81 Jan. 1761; Belinda in 
‘ All in the Wrong,’ 16 Juno; Araniiiita in 
Whitehead’s ‘School for Lovers,’ 10 Feb. 
1762 ; M^s. Knightly in Mrs. Sheridan’s 
‘ Discovery,' 3 Feb. 1763; Lady Frankland 
in Mrs. Griffith’s ‘ Platonic Wife,’ 24 Jan. | 
1766 ; Clarissa in Murphy's ‘ Choice,’ 23 
March; Margaret of Anjou in Franklin’s 
‘ Earl of Warwick,’ 13 Dec. 1766 ; Medea in 
Glover’s ‘ Medea,’ 24 March 1767 ; and Dido 
in Reed s ‘ Dido,’ 28 March. 

On 16 Oct. 1767 she made her first ap- 
pearance at Co vent Garden, playing Jane 
Shore. Besides repeating many favourite 
characters, she was seen for the first time as 
Palmyra in ‘ Mahomet,’ Lady Macbeth, and 
Queen in ‘Hamlet.’ During the following 


four years she added to her repertory the 
Countess of Salisbury, Imoinda, Amelia in 
‘ English Merchant,’ Statira, Portia in ‘Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ Isabella in ‘ Measure for 
Measure,’ Mrs. Oakly, Mrs. Cadwallader, 
Ximena in the piece so named, Eudocia in 
‘ Siege of Damascus,’ Isabella in ‘ Isabella,' 
and Viola in ‘ Twelfth Night,' Her original 
parts consisted of Mandane in ‘ Cyrus,’ 
adapted by Hook from Metastosio, 3 Dec. 
1768; Electra in ‘Orestes,' taken by Dr* 
FrancklLn from Voltaire, 13 May 1769; 
Sophia in Cumberland’s ‘ Brothers,' 2 Doc. ; 
Isniena in Hook’s ‘Timanthes,' 24 Feb. 1770; 
Clementina in Kelly’s ‘ Clementina,’ 23 Feb. 
1771; and Zobeide in Cradock’s ‘ Zobeide,' 

II Dec. The profits of this piece, which was 
taken in part from ‘Les Scythes’ of Voltaire 
and was acted eleven times, were given by 
the author, a man of fortune, to Mrs. Yates. 
During the following two seasons Mrs. Yates 
was, with her husband, engaged for 700/. per 
season in Edinburgh, a member of the Edin- 
burgh faculty of advocates subscribing 160/. 
so as to enable West Digges [q.v.] to under- 
take so costly a speculation. She appeared 
on 19 Jan. 1773 as Mandane, her husband 
having acted eight days previously. A round 
of her principal parts was played, and a great 
sensation was prod need by the performance on 
8 !March of the ‘Prince of Tunis,’ an original 
play by Henry Mackenzie (1745 1831) [q.v.] 

III this Mrs. Yates played Zulima,the heroine, 
speaking also as the Genius of Scotland a pro- 
logue. Tragedy and actress were higldy 
praised, but the former was seen during the 
season only five times. Mrs. Yates was in 
1774 joint-manager with Mrs. Brooke of the 
Haymarket Opera House. As Electra in 
‘ Orestes ’ she made at Drury Lane, on 16 Oct. 
1774, ‘her first appearance there for eight 
years,’ and was on 17 Feb. 1776 the first 
Duchess of Braganza in Jephson’s ‘^Bra- 
ganza,’ At this house she played OctaVia in 
‘ All for Love,’ and was the first Semh‘ami8 
in Ayscoiigh’s ‘Semiramis,’ 13 Dec. 1776; 
Beriiithia in Sheridan’s ‘ Trip to Scarborough/ 
24 Feb. 1777 ; played a part in Shirley’s 

Roman Sacrifice,’ then first acted, 18 Dec. ; 
was the first Kdwina in Cumberland’s ‘ Battle 
of Hastings,’ 24 Jan. 1778; and Zoraida in 
Ilodson’s ‘Zoraida,’ 13 Dec. 1779. Back at 
Co vent Garden, she was the original Thamyris 
in Mrs. Brooke’s ‘ Siege of Sinope/ 31 Jan. 
1781, a part written expressly for her.' She 
had also a part in a revised versibn of Mrs. ♦ 
Cowley’s ^ ‘ Second Thoughts are Best/ 
24 March. Lady Allworth in ‘ A New Way 
to pay Old Debts ’ was added to her reper- 
tory in 1781-' 2, and in the following seasoa 
Euphrasia in the ‘ Grecian Daughter.’ The 
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last piece to which her name can be traced j and majestic deportment had excited the 
at Covent Garden is Constance in * King admiration of foreigners, and fixed the affec- 
John,’ 29 March 1783, For the benefit of lion and applause of her own countrymen. 
George Anne Bellamy she played for one j Campbell, holding his customary brief for 
night only at Drury Lane (24 May 1785) ' Mrs. Siddona, says that Mrs. Yates’s ^counte- 
the Duchess of Braganza ; this was her last ; nance, with the beauty of the antique statue, 
appearance. JSlie had played in Edinburgh | had also something of its monotony/ but 
in March 1785 a month’s engagement, in - adds: ‘Taylor himself told me that slio was 
'which she appeared in a round of her tragic | the most commanding personage he had ever 
characters, and on her return journey had | looked upon before lie saw Mrs. Siddons.’ 
been seen in York on 26 April as Margaret j Boaden and Churchill s^eak in similar 
of Anjou. She had engaged to act with ^ terms of disparagement. The latter, in his 
Mrs. Crawford in the same tragedi(‘S. | ^ Itosciad/ concludes his estimate : 

Through her illness the scheme tell through, i brow still fix’d iu sorrow’s sullen frame, 

and on 3 May 1787 she died of dropsy, and 1 Void of distinction, marks all parts the same, 
w^as buried with her father and mother at ; ^ 

Kichmond church in the chancel. Mrs. l Mvitiy ’ Clive, willi characteristic ortho- 
Y'ates left behind her a considerable fortune, ; graphy, charges her with ‘ to tori ng about to 
which her husband augmented. Her last much and Humping down to often.’ Dibdin 
residences Averc on the banks of the Thames says tliat what niiglit have been monotony in 
at Mortlake and at Stallord Bow, rimlico. ; other actresses, due to ‘ an emulation of the 
In her house ill Pimlico she entertained Home, ; best French actresses which gave a declama- 
Murphy, Cumberland, and a literary and i tory air to her delivery,’ was in her case 'pene- 
theatrical circle, Boaden {JJfe of Kcmh I \ t rating [sic] to admiration.’ In addition to a 
i. 353) says that she contemplated joining ' tine voice slnHiad, he holds, 'all the grand and 
John Henderson (1747-1785) [(pv.], but was j noble requisites of tragedy in great perfcc- 
prevented by liis death. I tion.’ Dr. Thomas SomerVille [q. v.] spoke 

Mrs. Yates Avas oik? of the greatest of our , of Mrs. Siddons as, ‘ in representing the 
tragic actresses, dividing during many yoars ' passions of indignatifui and fury, inferior to 
tln^ supremacy with Mrs. CraAvford. If her 1113* early favourite, Mrs. Yates.’ Goldsmith 
star paled before that of Mrs. Siddon.s, she ! deemed Ik.t the first of English actresses, 
'was an old Avoman wdien that actress came ■ and Avrote for lier a prologue to be spoken at 
on the stage. Tatc' Wilkinson, one of the , tlie Hpera House, of which she was at 
best of judges, declared her Margaret of time joint-manager with Mrs. Brooke. 
Anjou as nnrivalh-d as Mrs. vSiddons’s Zara, j espoused her side in a quarrel she had with 
It was far from a bad sign that she Avas | Colmaii. Beynolds stated that he saw Qar- 
ke})t hack at tin* outset by timidit^^ Sub- ' rick, Avitli Avlioni he Avas seated in the orches- 
sequently, ihougli deficient in tenderness ■ tra on the first niglit of Jephvson’s ' Braganza/ 
and a])t to he too forcihh? and A'iolent in the melted to tear.s by har performance; and 
display of the stronger passions, slie Avas * James Harris, the author of ' Hermes,’ wrote 
unsurpassed and rarely equalled in rage and | toHoadly that ' si le acted the part of Electra 
disdain. She is said to have spent some? time j in the "Orestes” of Voltaire, translated on 
in Paris studying the methods of the great purpose for her. For tone and justness of 
tragic actress Mine. Clairon, Avho Avas at tlie ' elocution, for uninterrupted attention, for 
height of her fame between 1750 and 1760. ; everything that Avas nervous, various, ele- 
The retirement of Mrs. Cibber opeiK‘d to her 1 gant, and true? in altitudes and action, I 
the command of tragedy. In comedy .she w^as : never saAV her eipial but in Garrick, and 
AA'cak, weaker even than Mrs. Cibber. Her forgivi? me fn* saying I cannot call him her 
Lady ToAAmly was pfior, and in Desdeiuoiia. superior.’ 

andiMonimia she was indifferent. Her Imogen ; Of Mrs. Yat(*s, Avho, in the Avords of 
amK^il ist a Avt‘re fine hut not perfect perform- ! Boaden, ' courted a likeness to the statues 
anciis. Mandano in the ' Orphan of <J?hina’ . of antiquity in the solemn composure of her 
and Cleopatra first raised her to eminence. ’ attitudes/ many portraits are in existence. 
Her Mandane in ‘Cyrus,’ Constance, and The MatheAvs collection in tho Garrick 


LadA^ Macbeth A\ere sujierb perforTnaiiee.s, I 
and as Medea in Glover’s t raged v" she Avas uii- 
TiAalled. No othi‘r actress attempted this 
part during her life, and only one — Mrs. Pope 
— on a solitary ()Ccasion for a h<ni(‘fit aft(*r 
M rs. Yates’s deatli, ] )avies dt'cliires that her 
just elocution, noble manner, Avarm passion, 


Club contains a portrait by Coates [Cotes ?]. 
One as Electra, by Samuel Cotes, Avas en- 
graved by P. Dawc and published 25 Juno 
1771 : a second by Pine, as Medea, was 
engraved by W. I)ickin.son; and a thirds 
by Bomney, said to be of her, was engraved 
by Dunkarton. Another portrait by Rom- 
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ney,a8Melpomene,wasengravedby V.Greon. in 'Timoii of Athens/ Clown in ^ All’s well 
Her portrait painted by ileynolas in 1773 that ends well/ and many other parts. For 
was No. 586 in the second loan exhibition his benefit and that of 5rrs. Yates, liis first 
of 1867. A portrait by 11. Dighton was wife — concerning whom notliing is known 
engraved by U. Laurie and published by except that she had money when he married 
W, Kichardson. In l^arkirison’s picture, her, played at this time small parts such as 
engraved W Laurie, of Garrick led to the Emilia in the ‘ AVinter’s Tale,’ and was the 
Templeof Fame, but looking back to Tragedy Duchess of York on Garrick’s first appear- 
and Comedy» Mrs. Yates is believed to repre- ance on the stage — he * attempted ’ Lovegold 
sent Tragedy. Another portrait of her as in the ^ Aliser,’ ^ after the manner of the late 
Jane Shore was executed by Parkinson. A Mr. Griffin.’ In the advertisement he 
portrait of her supposed to be speaking the apologises for not waiting on ladies and 
epilogue to the ‘ Enrl of AVarwick ’ is in gentlemen, ^ as ho is not acq^uainted with that 
the National Art Gallery at South Ken- part of the town.’ 

sington. Richard Yates i.s believed to have been 

[Genest’s Acf^oiint of the English Staj the first Autolycus and Clown in ^ All’s 
Smith’s Catalogue; Georgian Era; (hirriok Corre- well that ends well’ since the Restoration, 
apondenco; Notes and Queries, 9tli sor. iii. 134; lie was on 0 Nov. 1741 the original Mrs. 
works cited and the authorities specially given Jewkes in Dance’s adaptation/ Pamela/ and 
under Richard Abates. A rhapsody by F[raiices] on 30 Nov. the original Dick in Garrick’s 
B[rooke], entitled Authentic Memoirs of Mrs. I * Dying A'^alet,’ subsequently taking tSharpin 
Yates, appeared in Gent. Mag. 1787, i. #585; same piece. Among other parts taken 
Wheatley and Cunningham’s London.] J. K. ' Goodman’s Fields 

YATES, RICHARD (1700 P-1796), were Don Lewis in ‘ Love makes a Man/ 
comedian, born about 1706, is first traced Old Alirabel in ‘Inconstant/ Petulant in 
at the Haymarkct, where, as a member of ‘ AA’^ay ofthe AA'orld/ andAIajorRakish in the 
what Fielding called ^ the great Mogul’s ‘ Schoolboy.’ On 18 Sept. 1742 he reappeared 
company of comedians,’ ho was in that an- | at Drury Lane, where he remained until 
thorns ‘Pasquin* the original Lord Place in I 1767. A list of the comic characters he 
the rehearsal of the comedy, and I^aw in j plaj’od during this time would fill columns, 
that of tlie tragedy. In 1737-9, at Covent The most noteworthy include Kastril in the 
Garden, he was seen as AVart in the ‘ Se- I ‘Alchemist,’ in which he was unequalled; 
cq|fi Part of King Henry lA^/ Alad AVelsh- j Setter in ‘ Old Pachelor/ Old Woman in ‘Rule 
man in the ‘ PilOTim/ Sir Joseph AVittol a AVife and have a AVife/ Marplot, Schoolboy, 
in the ‘Old Radielor/ and the page in ! Nixmps in ‘Tender Husband/ Foigard in 
* Don (Juixote.’ On 4 Sept. 1739 he ap- ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,’ Sir Polydorus Hogstye 
poared at Drury I^ano as .tcremy in ‘ Love in ‘ yEsop,’ Soto in Fletcher’s ‘ AA’'oman 
for Love,’ and played Pantaloon in ‘ Harle- Plea.sed,’ Peachum, Sir EYancis AVronghead, 
quin Shipwrecked/ AVhiaper in ‘ Busy Body/ Sir Paul Plyaiit , Gomez, Spark ish in ‘Country 
Quaint in ‘ yEsop,’ fourth citizen in ‘.Julius AVifo/ Grizzle in ‘ Tom Thumb/ Old Laroon 
Ctesar,’ Squire Freehold in ‘Robin Good- in ‘ Debauchees/ AYllum, Tattle, Sir Toby 
fellow/ Finder in ‘ Double Gallant,’ Pistol Tickle in ‘ She Gallant,’ Savil in ‘ Scornful 
in‘ MerryAVivesof AVindsor’and‘SecondPart Lady/ Clown in ‘Twelfth Night’ and 
of Henry IV/ Dapper in ‘Alchemist/ Sly in | ‘Measure for Measure,’ Crack in ‘Sir Courtly 
‘ Love’s* Tjast Shift/ Rasor in ‘ Provoked I Nice/ Pinac in ‘AAlld Goose Chase/ Shylock, 
Wife/ Gripus in ‘Amphitryon,’ Stuttering j Puff and EYibblo in ‘Aliss in her Teens/ 
Servant in ‘Pilgrim/ Hellebore in ‘AJock Pistol, Don Manuel, Fluellen, Sir Jasper 
Doctor,’ and other comic parts. At Good- EAdget in ‘ Country \\Afe,’ Scaramouch in 
man’s Fields he appeared on 18 Oct. 1740 ‘ Emperor of the Aloon,’ Sir AVilliamBelfond 
as Antonio in ‘Venice Preserved/ playing in ‘Squire of Alsatia,’ Sir EYancis Gripe, 
during the season Daniel in ‘Oroonoko/ Trinculo, Sir AVilful WAtwoud, Alphonso 
Brazen in ‘Recruiting Officer/ Roderigo, in ‘Pilgrim,’ MalvoliotTouchstone in ‘ East- 
Coupee in ‘ A’^irgin Unmasked/ Sir Philip ward Ho ’ and in * As you like it/ Brain- 
Moaelove in ‘ Bold Stroke for a Wife,’ Ben worm in ‘ E-very Man in his ITumour/ 
in ‘Love for Love,’ Truman in ‘George AIoro.se in ‘Silent AAYinan/ Scapin, Gad- 
Barnwell/ Squire Richard in ‘Constant wallader, Shallow, Dogberry, Bobadil, 
Couple/ Sir Hugh ICvans, Teague in ‘ Com- Just ice Greedy, Falstaff,Launce, Bottom, and 
mittee/ Lory in ‘ Relapse,’ Hecate, Autoly- Lord (ffialkstone. He was the ori^nal 
cus, Scrub in the ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,’ EAlch Motley in the ‘ Astrologer ’ on 3 April 1744; 
in ‘ Beggars’ Opera ’ (in which he danced a Sir Robert Belmont in Moore’s ‘ EYandling/ 
hornpip^/ Gregory in ‘ Alock Doctor/ Poet 13 Feb. 1748; Melchior in Moore’s ‘Gil 
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Bias/ Feb. 1751 j Puff in Foote's ‘ Taste/ ; chant/ an opera Ibiimled by Hull on the 
11 Jan. 1752. I *Begf 2 rar’s Bush' on 14 Dec. At this house 

In 1753-4 Mrs. Graham, subsequently j he played Cloten, Floirmond in ^ Edgar 
Mrs. Mary Ann Yatos [q. v. i, joined the-t j and Emmeline/ Sir Gilbert Wrangle in the 
company, and Yates was thenceforward j ‘ Befiisal/ Brass, and I^ucio. lie was the ori- 
closely associated with her. They seem to : ginal 8ir Benjamin Dove in Cumberland's 
have Been married in the autumn of 1756. ! ‘Brothers/ 2 Dec. 1769; and Stanley in ‘An 
In his later years he is said to have been ! Hour before Marriage/ 26 Jan. 1772. On 
eclipsed bv lier and engaged chiefly on her ! 11 Jan. 1773 ho appeared at Edinburgh in 
account. He was, however, always worth his i ‘ Othello,' and played also Captain Brazen, 
salary, and his position in comedy was never : Touchstone, and Shy lock. On 5 May 1775 
questioned. He was, 30 April 1754, the ! he reappt'ared at Drury J^ane a.s Scrub, but 
original Grumbler, altered from Sedley, who j does iu)t seem to have acted again that season, 
himself translated ‘ LoGrondeur’ of Brueys. I Next season lie played for the first time 
Yates had previously, 18 March, been the | Captain Otter in ‘ Epiccene/ and was the 
firwst Grumlo in Garrick’s * (^atharine and ! first Hargrave in Mrs. Cowley’s ‘Runaway/ 
IVtruohio.’ Ho was the first Wingate in | 15 Feb. 1776. Ho was subsequently Fondle- 
Murphy's ‘ Apprentice,’ 2 Jan. 1756 ; wife in ‘ Old Bachelor/ and Clown in. the 
O’CIabber in Smollett’s ‘ Reprisal/ 22 Jan. i ‘Winter’s Tale,’ and was on 8 May 1777 the 
1757; Ynmp in Foote’s ‘Author,’ 5 Feb.; original Sir Oliver Surface in the ‘ School for 
Dizzy in Garrick’s ‘Modern Fine Gentle- ' Scandal.’ No fiirtlior character in which ho 
man,’ afterwards called * ^Nfale (^)quetttV had not been seen was as.signod him at Drury 
24 March; Barnacle in Garrick’s * Game- I Lane. From 1780 to 1782 he was not on- 
sters/ 22 Dee.; (Quidnunc in Murphy’s ‘ Fp- ' gaged. On G Dec. 1782 he made, as Sir 
holsterer/ 30 March 1758; Feeble in Hill’s Wilful W'it woud in the * AVay of the World/ 
‘ Rout/ 20 Dec. ; Sir Charles CUickit in tlie • his ‘ first appearance at CoveWAIarden these 
‘ Guardian/ 3 Feb. 1759 ; (.’aptain Hardy ; ten years,’ and was on 2B' Jan. 1783 the first 
in Mozeeifs ‘ Heiress,’ 21 Mav; Rhilip in ! Sir lOdniund Travers in Cumberland s ‘ Mys- 
‘ High I jife below Stairs,’ 31 Oct.; Snip in ' terious Husband.’ He was then no more 
Garrick’s ‘Harlequin’s Invasion,’ 31 Dec. ; engaged in Lonrlon. Yates was engaged 
played a part in MtsS, Clive’s ‘ Every Woman ■ with his wife in Edinburgh 17^"’5, and 
in her Humour;’ was, 20 ]\larch 1760, ; probably acted witli her in York during her 
the first Houeycouibe in Golman’s ‘Polly- return jounu'y on 21 April 1785. lie otlipod 
Honeycoinbe/ 5 Dec. ; Sir Bashful Constant for JSIrs. Clarke’s benefit to phiy Scrub in 
in Murphy’s ‘ Way to keep him,’ enlarged ])]ace of her husband on 6 May 1786, but 
to five act.s on 10. Tan. 1761 ; Major Oakly in had a violent attack of the gout. On 21 April 
Colman’s ‘ .Jealous A\'ife,’ 12 Feb,; Sir John 179(», at his house, Staflbrd Row, Pimlico, 
Restless in Mnrpliy’s ‘ All in the Wrong,’ he died, it is said, in a fit of rage at being 
15 June; Old IMiilpot in Murphy’s ‘ (’itizen/ unable to obtain eels for dinner, and was 
2 July; Old Mask in Colman’.s ‘-Musical buried at his own request by his second wife 
Lady/ 6 March 1762; Sir Johfi Woodall in , in the chancel of Riclimoncf church.* 

Mrs. Sheridan’s ‘Dupe,’ 10 Dec. 176>3; ! Yates was held unequalled in Shake- 
Jlobbinol in Lloyd’s ‘ Ca])ricious Lovers/ ! spearean clowns. Wilks says in 1759; ‘If 
28 Nov. 1764; Sir William J^oveworth in ; humour, propriety, and a close adherence to 
IMurphy’s ‘Choice/ 23 March 1765 ; Sterling i nature render a m\iu valuable in the theatrical 
in (Jarrick and Colman’s ‘Clandestine I world. . , there is not a more useful nor a 
Marriage/ 20 Feb. 1766; Slip in ‘Neck or more pleasing performer now in Drury Lane.' 
Nothing/ attributed to Garrick, 18 Nov.; The * Dramatic Censor' calls him ‘ a very just 
and Freeport (th<^ merchant)^ in (.dolman’s comedian who is seldom beholden to trick for 
‘English Merchant,’ 21 Feb. 1767. Tie had 'applause.’ Davies coupled him with Ben- 
at some date not fixed, but probably near j iamin Johnson [q. v.] as a Ileemskirk or 
17(»0, set up with Shuter and others a booth j 1 eniers f)f the stage. The author of the 
at Bartholomew Fair, playing Pantaloon to ' Theatrical Biography/ 1772, commends his 
Shuter’s Harlequin. Yates was an admirable propriety in dres.sing his parts, and says that 
pantomiraist, and was frequently seen as the stage has no bettor actor in low humour, 
harlequin. Dibdin likens him to Underhill, and awards 

Under the management of Harris, Ruther- him the preference over all French actors 
ford, Colinan, and lk)W(dI, lu) made his first of his day. Churchill concedes grudgingly 
ap]»eaTance at Covent Garden on 31 Oct. his merits, but chides him for forgetting his 
1767 as Major Oakly, and was the original words, and holds him unable to play a gen- 
Prig and Frightened Boor in ‘ Royal Mer- tleman. 
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His Sharp, Kastril, Brainworm, Autolyciis, 
Scrub, Don Manuel, Antonio in ‘Chances/ 
Miser, Fondlewife, and Sir Oliver Surface 
were unsiiroassed ; and his first Gravedigger, 
Feachum, Cloten, Sir Kogor Ikdmont, and 
Jerry Blackacre excellent. In characters such 
as Sir Francis Wronghead and Don Lewis 
be was good, but deficient in force. Yates 
retired with a handsome competence (cf. 
Boadgn, Z{fe of J, P. Konble^ i. 124). His 
portrait as Launce was painted by Bonnor, 
and engraved by Roberts (Bromlky, p. 416). 

A ^fr8. Yates from Dublin appeared at 
Drury Lane on 22 Feb. 1800 as Angela in 
the ‘ Castle Spectre.’ She is said to liavo 
been the widow of a brother of Richard 
Yates, a lieutenant in the array shot in a 
duel three months after Yates’s death, in a 
dispute relative to Yates’s house in Pimlico. 
AVIiatever truth there may be in this start- 
ling assertionj Mrs. Yates acted in Dublin, 
Sheffield, and elsewhere, and, having married 
again, played as Mrs. Ansell late Mrs. 
Yates, on 4 June 1802 at Drury Lane, the 
Queen in ‘Hamlet/ and during the season 
was soon in some other parts. 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Dibdln’s Edinburgh Stage; Davies's Life of 
Garrick; Dramatic Miscellanies; Thespian Diet. ; 
Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror; Dibdin’s Hist, of 
the Stage; -Monthly Mirror, vol. i. ; Forster’s 
Goldsmith; Clark Russell a Rtipresentative 
Actors ; Theatrical Biogr. 177‘-i ; Doran’s Annals 
of tl^Pstagc, ed. Lowe ; (lent. Mag. April 1 79(> ; 

I Dramatic Censor; Wilks’s (Derrick) View of 
the Stage ; Theatrical Review, 17o8.] J. K, 

YATES, RICHARD (1769-1884), divine 
and antiquary, born in July 1769 at Bury 
St. Edmunds, was the son of Richard Yates 
(1741-1803). He was educated at the Bury 

S ammar . school, but left it at the age of 
teen to take a post as usher in a school at 
Linton, Cambriageshire. In 1789 he was a 
teacher in the Chelmsford grammar school, 
and in 1792 at a school in Hammersmith. 
In Beptember 1796 ho was ordained deacon, 
and preached his first sermon os curate of 
the Chelsea Hospital on 2 Oct. 17S:>6, In 
January 1797 he was ordained priest, and in 
March 1798 he was appointed one of the 
chaplains of the liospital, with which he re- 
mained connected until his death. While 
at the Chelsea Hospital he acquired con- 
siderable reputation as a popular preacher. 

On 28 April 1803 his father died at Bury 
after a residence of thirty-seven years within 
the walls of the abbey ruins, of which he 
was custodian. He had made an extensive 
series of drawings and notes on the history 
of the abbey, and this collection his son under- 
took to edit (Gent. Mag, 1803, i. 484). The 


first part was published in 1 805 under the 
title of ‘ Monastic Remains of the Town and 
Abbey of St. Edmunds Bury.’ It gave a 
chronological history of the abbey, and 
j Yates’s intention was to follow it up with 
I a second part, in which the antiquities of the 
I town were to be described in detail. The 
first chapter of this second part, describing 
the western gate of the abbey, and a large 
number of the plates with which it was in- 
I tended that the second part should be illus- 
trated, were published as specimens at the 
end of x)art i. (18()o). The first thirty-two 
pages of the appendix, containing a transcript 
of a number of Bury charters, w-ere similarly 
published. In 1819 Yates stated in the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ (ii. 194) ‘ that the 
second part was in great forwardness, that 
thirteen plates were engraved, and a con- 
siderable part of every chapter prepared' 
(ib, ii. 386). The second part, however, 
did not appear until 1818, nine years after 
Yates’s death, when a ‘second edition' of 
the history was puVfiished through the efibrts 
of John Bowyer Nichols [q. v.], a personal 
friend of Yates. It contained fourteen addi- 
tional plates belonging to part ii., and a se- 
lection from Dr. Yates’s manuscript collec- 
tions to accompany them. 

Ill May 1804 Yates was appointed to the 
rectory of Ashen in Essex. In 1805 he took 
the degree of B.D., and subsequently (1818) 
of D.D. at Cambridge, and associated himself 
with Jesus College. He lived chiefly in 
F.iOndon, where he was in great request as a 
]>reacher at the fashionable chapels. He in- 
terested himself in the conduct and manago- 
nient of many public charities, and acted as 
secretary of the asylum for the deaf and 
dumb. In 1805 ho was elected one of the 
treasurers of the Literary Fund, a post which 
ho continued to hold till his death nearly 
thirty years later. 

Yates published a number of his sermons, 
but beyond his ‘History of Bury Abbey' 
his only important contribution to literature 
•was It pamphlet called ‘The Church in 
Danger: a Statement of the Cause, and of 
the probable Means of averting that Danger, 
attempted in a Letter to the Earl of Liver- 
pool ’ (1815). This parax>hlet, which pointed 
out the deficiency of places of public wor- 
ship, was commendect by Vansittart, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, when advocat- 
ing x>arliamentarv grants for the erection of 
new churches and chapels in the metropolis 
and other populous juaces. Yates’s popu- 
larity as a London jireachcr, and his inde- 
pendent means (derived from his, marriage 
m 1810 with the only daughter of Patrick 
Telfer of Gower Street), led him to decline 
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offers of tfUe livings of Blackburn ii| Laiica^ 
sbire, and of Itilgay in Norfolk. During 
the last five or six years of his life he wtis 
an invalid, and ho died nt Penshiirst (n Kent 
on 24 Aug. 1834. He left a family of three 
children. 

A portrait engraved * from an original 
painting by S. Drummond, esq., A. 11 .A.,' is 
given in the * European Magazine ’ for July 
1818. An engraving of a second portrait 
by Tannock, a Scottish jirtist, was prefixed 
to the second edition (18-13) of the * ilistory 
of the Abbey of St. Edmund’s Bury.' A 
copy of Tannock’s picture, painted by desire 
of the JJterary Fund, is now at their 
house in Adelphi Terrace. 

IGent. Mag. 1803 i. 484 , 492 , 1819 ii. 194 . 
386, 1834 ii. 437-8 (obituary notice); Mtmoir 
in European Magazine, 1818, Ixxiv. 1-8 ; Memoir 
(appiireutly by J, Nichols) profixeil to the 
1843 edition of the Ilistorv of Bury Abbey. J 

E. C-R 

‘YATES, AVILIJAM (1702-1845), bap- 
tist missionary and oruuitalist, was the son 
of a shoemaker of Loughborough in Fieicester- 
fihire, where lie w*as bom on 15 Dec. 1702. 
He was educated at tlie high school of his 
native town, and it was at first intended that 
he should follow his father’s trade ; but, 
having succeeded as a ])reac]ier, he was led 
at the age of eighteen to study the classical 
languages, in which )i is friends provided him 
with in.struction. For a short time lie was 
a schoolmaster; but. desiring to enter tlie 
baptist ministry, lu? was admitted in Michael- 
mas 1812 to the college of that denomina- 
tion at Bristol, where he commenced the 
Study of oriental languages, and as early 
as 1813 conceived the idea of ih-voting his 
life to translating the Bible into Eastern ver- 
naculars. His friends at Bristol would have 
sent him, after completing his .studies there, 
to one of the Scottish universities, but ho 
preferred to accept an appointment with the 
Baptist Missionary Society, and after some 
delay, due to the obstacles ])lacod in the way 
of missions by the East India Company, he 
started for India, and arrived in Calcutta on 
16 April 1815. He proceeded thence* to 
Serampore to join William Carey (17(51— 
1834) [q.v.], who had been sent out by the 
eame society in 1792, and under his direction 
commence<l the study of the Sanskrit and 
Bengalee languages, and began almost im- 
mediately to help in the literary work under- 
taken by the baptist mission. In 1817, when 
the Serampore establishment separated from 
the Baptist Missionary Sf>ciety, Yates re- 
mained with the latter, and removed to 
(Calcutta, where he established a school, 
and helped to found the Calcutta Mis- 


sionary Union, lH?side8 building chapela end 
other relijyioua estabjishmeuts in Calcutta 
and its vicinity. ' ^ ' 

In the time \vluch he could spare from 
preaching and travelling Yates composed 
for the use of the EnglLsh asjmplifled Sans^p 
krit grammar, a Sanskrit vocabulary, and 
manuals of lliiulustani and Arabic, and 
various handbooks of natural science, his- 
tory, and Christian evidences for the instruc- 
tion of the Indiana in Sanskrit, Hind usto'ni, 
and Bengalee. These were all published 
between 1817 and 1827, and his literary 
labours during that ]^rio<l included, besides 
a translation of the Psalms into Bengalee, 
various memoirs of the lives of brother mis- 
sionaries, essays on points of Christian doc- 
trine, and some protests against the pormis- 
.*^ion of the practice of suttee, which was not 
declared illegal until 1831. His educational 
works were printed by the Calcutta School- 
book Society (of which he became secretary 
in 1824) at the Baptist Mission Press, which 
was managed by another missionary, W. IT. 
IVarce, who had been trained at the Oxford 
Clarendon Press. 

Yates spent 1827 and 1828 in America 
and Europe. Keturning to Calcutta in 1829, 
he was relieved of his missionary duties, 
and made pastor of the English church in 
the Circular Koad which he had helped to 
found. This post he held till 1839, when 
he resigned it in order to devote the ahole 
of his time to translating. Between* 829 
and 1845, the year of his death, he produced 
a Sanskrit dictionary (abridged from Wil- 
son’s), u Hindustani dictionary, and a com- 
plete version of the Bible in Bengalee, of 
which the execution and the printing each 
lasted five years. He also translated con- 
siderable portions of the Bible into Sanskrit, 
and produced a version of the Psalms’ in 
the metre. He composed Bengalee 
manual in two volumes, which vras pub« 
lishod after his death by Wenger. His 
educational works received considerable en- 
couragement from the Indian government, 
which not only subsidised them, but offered 
Yates a stipend of 1,0007. on condition of 
his devoting himself entirely to such work, 
which he declined. AVhile most of his Sans- 
krit work has practical rather than scien- 
tilic value, his edition of tho ^Naloda^ya 
(1840) and his ‘ Essay on Alliteration’ (first 
published in vol.xx.) 

represent original research. He was also a 
deeply read classical, scholar, a hebraist, 
and a student of Chinese, and published a 
treatise on the Hebrew verb and a biblical 
manual, lie received in 1831 the degree 
of A.M. from the American Brown Uinver- 
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fiity, followed by that of D.D. in 1839, He 
diOT and was buried at sea on'3 July 1845, 

. xm his way to England; Whither, owing to his 
impaired ‘h^lth, he had been ordered to re- 
turn. In January 1816 he married Oatlierine 
Grant, the daughter of a missionary. After 
her death in 1839, he married, in 1841, 
Martha Peiirce, the widow of his coadjutor. 

tHoby’& Memoir of Yates, London, 1847.] 

D. S. M. 

YAXLEY, FRANCIS (d. 1565), con- 
spirator, was the eldest son of Richard Sraxley 
of Mellia, Suffolk, by his wife Anne, daugh- 
".ter of .Roger Austin of Earlsliam, Suflblk. 
The family, whose name was originally Her- 
bert, had long been settled at Y'axley Hall, 
near Eye, Suffolk, whore the descendants 
of Richard’s uncle, John Yaxley, a noted 
surjeant-at-law in the reign of Jlenry Yll 
(iflmnpton Cdrn'/tp, pj). 152-3), continued 
until the eijrhteentn century. Richard Yaxley 
is confused by Davy with his half-brother, 
Robert Yaxley, M.t)., one of the six phy- 
sicians mentioned in Henry VIH’s original 
charter (1513) t/O the College of I'hysicians, 

* consiliarius* of the college in 1523 and 1 526, 
and physician to Margaret Pole, countess of 
Salisbury, and other persons of emine?nce at 
Henry VIIPs court (Dwr, Suffolk Collect io?i,s 
in Addit. MS. 19156, f. .320; Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, 11 . ii. 4450, xiv. i. 
181; Munk, ColL of Phys, i. 22-3; a later 1 
Robert Yaxley has verses prefixed to Coryat’s i 
‘Odc^bian Banquet ; ’ rItrNTKK’s ‘ Chorus ' 
^Vntum ’ in Addit, MS, 24488, f. 34p. j 

Francis appears to have owed his intro- ' 
duction'at court to Cecil, whom ho was said 
‘ to reveronee as though he were his father;’ 
ho was described as \ Cecil’s Yaxley,’ and 
acknowledged his indebtedness to Cccirs 
‘ godly counsels and fatherly admonitions’ 
(cf. Hatfield MSS, i. 74; Cal, State Papers, 
For. 1547 -53, p. 228 ; Letters of Eminent 
Lit, Men, Camden Soc. p, 1 3). About 1 547 
he obtainedemployment by the privy council, 
possibly in the signet office, and in Seiitember 
1548 he was engaged in hiring Italian mer- 
cenaries for service in Ktigland (Acts P,C, 
3647-50, p. 221). In 1650 he was sent to 
Italy to complete his diplomatic education, 
and was attached to the embassy of Peter 
Vannes[q.v.] He returned to England in 
November 1662, passing through Spires, 
where 'at a great banquet the Palsgrave 
made Yaxley his cup-bearer’ {Cnl, State 
Papers^ For. 1547-^63, p. 230). Tie was re- 
turned to parliament for Dunwich on 22 Feb. 
1552-3, and admitted a student of Gray’s 
Inn ; but in the following April he was sent 
to join Nicholas Wotton [q. v.], the English 
ambassador ^in Prance. Before ho set out 

VOL. VLIU. 


Northumberland 'used him very gently/, 
giving him ten crowns, and asking Yaxley to 
write to him from France (Hatfield 3lSS. 
i.ai8, 121). 

Yaxley returned to England early in Mary’s 
reign (cf. Ellis, Original Letters^ 3rd ser* 
iii. 312 15), and on 3 Oct. 1555 was elected 
member of parliament for Stamford. Before 
March 1556-7 he had become clerk of tlio 
signet, and in January 1557-8 lie ivas re- 
turned to parliament for Saltash. He re- 
tained his clerkship iindf.T Elizabeth, and 
letters to him from Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
Viscount Montague, Sir Tliomas Wharton, 
the 3"]arl of Huntingdon, requesting his co- 
operation in furtherance of their suits, indi- 
cate that he w^as ])Ossesscd of some influence 
(Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1547-80, passim, 
Addenda, 1517-65, p. 500), He was, how- 
ever, according to tlie Spanish ambassador, 

^ a, good catholic,’ and combined a love of 
intrigue with an inability to keep secrets. 
The same authority states tliat iu .Tanitarj^ 

J 560-1 1h‘ was in ])rison for ^ babbling’ about 
j Klizabelb’s proposed marriage witli Lord 
1 Robert Dudley {Cal, Simancas MSS, i. 180, 

1 213), but iu the same year ho was said to be 
; pushing a scheme for the queen’s marriage 
! with the king of Sweden. It is more certain 
; that during this lime ho was in league with 
the C’ount ess of Lennox [see Do TOLAS, Lauy 
Makg\rt:t], w’lio employed him to obtain 
information from the Sjmnish ambassador, 
and to flirt her the ])roject ofmarringe between 
the countess’s son Darnley and Mary Queen 
of Scots. On 14 Fch, 1561-2 Yaxley wrote 
to Dudley from Ipswich, imploring his as- 
sistance, as he hud been summoned to appear 
before thi' council, and before tho 22nd he 
was in the Tower, The articles agauist the 
Countess of l^e.iinox were partly based on 
Yaxley’s confession (Cal, State Papers, For. 
1562, N o. 26). Yaxley himself was examined 
by the privy council on 1 4 Jan. 1562 3 (Acts 
P, C, 1558 70, p. 136, s.v. ‘ Yoxloy;’ Cotton, 
MS, Calig. B. viii. f. 208), 

The date of ^'axley’s release is uncertain; 
but' in July 1565 the Spanish ambassador 
reported to Philip II tliat he was going to 
Flanders, and (lienee to Scotland; Qie is a 
person well acquainted with aflhirs here, and 
j will be able to give the Queen of Scots a 
1 groat deal of information . . . tlicy tell me 
j he is a devoted servant to your Majesty ’ ((?«/. 

I Simaivcas 31 SS, i, 450). While in Flanders 
lie is said (l^ornn) to have been employed 
by the Countess of Lennox ' as the special 
agent of her correspondence with the contlr 
nental courts but iiis stay there was short, 
and about 20 Aug. he embarked lor Scotland, 
On the way his \essol was chased and fired 

X 
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on bv an Kn^lisU man-of-war, to whose foul 
bottom alone Yiixlev owed his escape. lie 
landed at Edinburgh on the 2oth, and at 
once became Darnh'vs cnniidant and se- 
cretary. Mary also told him all her secrets, 
and selected hnn to to IMiilip It and place | 
her cause at Phllijfs disposal atid under his • 
protection. ^ a\lev was, however, quite un- | 
able to control his tongue, and within a few 
days llainlolpli was abh* to describe the | 
objects of Ills mi. --ion to tlie Ihiglish govern- 
inent. Y’a\h\v nieanwliile sailed from Dum- 
barton t)n 1«'> Sept., and, travelling thri»ugh 
Flanders, reached Seg«)via on Oet. lie 
was well received hy Phili]), and lodged at 
tht‘ hotist' <if (Jo!i-alo Perez {Ca/. Simancas 
jMSS. i. tt>7 tM. I'ive days later he st‘t out 
on his return, with Philip*s assurances of 
support and a con-iderable sum ot money. 
Ills Ye>sel was wreelv**d in the North S<*a, 
and Yaxley’s body was eai-t up on thi' coast 
of Northuinherlan l. the money on it b<ung 
made the subjoet of a diplonuil ii* <lispiito 
between Mary and I'lizaheth. The body was 
removed for burial to ^ axlev, to the poor 
and church of which lie left lje(jue>ts hy 
will, dated .Inly lotll ( Jjan^d. MS. 5, ai’l. 
^12). 1 lo married M argarct , 1 hird daughter of 
Sir Tlt‘iir\ 1 la-ting.'? of I>rain>ton, Tjeioe.-.ter- 
shire (Nkmioi.-^, rrshirr^ iv.* <51*7), hut 

apparently Inid no i.--ue, and h(‘(|Ueatlie(l his 
property and intere-t in Ya.xley Hall to his 
father, who .-urvived him. 

\C,i\. iSlate P.ij MS, Doni. ]o*r. and S(^;lni^h, . 
passim; Tlinjqn*’.- CaL Si-ottisli Start* j^ipar.-, ’ 
i. 219; J>aiii'.> ('ah Jot7-03,p. 1 8(i ; AcKs of the 
Privy hoancilM '1. ; J l<it fhdd , MS.'S, vol. i. ; 

Othcial Keturn cif Meniiu-rs of Ihn*!. i. ‘].S0, aoa, 
896; FoMer's of (ivay’s Jnii ; 'reiilol’s Ko- 
lation*^ P'd. de l.i Kr.inrc er th- I’l'Ppa^iio avt*f 
PKi*o.'>so, 1802, li. 242 ; Piq>ii*rs d t‘tat. n latifs ;i 
I'llist. dt' ri'>o>sM ( Pariiiatyne ii- 

92-8; Vi'^ilaliori of Snt1o!k in JIarl. .MS. 
i\ 07 ; Harl. -MS, llOU. f. 192; Dary’s Snthdk 
Colhvtions (Atldit. MS. 19100, tr/;U8_22); 
Add it. MS. ■>d21. tf. 88. 89, 4 0 ; Hawlinsoii .M.S, 
Jh 422, f. 4 1 ; Hist . .MSS. ('oinni. lotli Jtep. Aj)p. 
iv. 46(i ; Froiuli-’s Mist, of Kngland.J 

A. F. P. 

YCKHAM, PuTKK nv(JL liMK):"), eliro- 
nicler. I See 

YEA, LACY AVALTKIl GILES (Iso.s - 
18oo), coloTud. born in I’ark Jlow, llristol, 
on 2t) May iSOS, was elde.st son of Sir Wil- 
liam Walter ^’ea, s.anind baronet, of Pyr- 
land, near Taunton, Somerset, wlio inarri<*d, 
on2i June ISOo, Anne Ifeckstetterf//. lS4(i), 
youngest daughter of Colonel David Michel 
of Dulisli House, Dor.-^et . The family of YVa 
held land in t In* thirteenth century under the 
abbots of P>nckfast(^leigb ), Devonshire, David 


Yea,highsheritl‘of Somerset in 1726, married 
ii daughter of Sir William Lacy of Hartrow. 
His grandson William was made a baronet 
in 177)9. 

Lacy Y'^ea was educated at Eton. Lord 
Yltilmesbury mentions a desperate fl^ht he 
had with a big boy of sixteen, which he 
won ‘ by sheer jiluck,’ when lie was only 
thirteen p. L'l), lie was com- 

missioned as ensign in the 67th foot on 
(> Oct. 182o, obtained an unattached lieu- 
tmuincv on 19 Dec. 1826, was appointed to 
the oth foot on 16 March 182/, and e.x- 
changed to the 7th (royal fusiliers) on 
i:i March 1828. Ho served xvith it in tho 
MtHlitcrraneau and America, becoming cap- 
tain .SO Dec. 1866, major on 6 Juno 1842, 
and lieutenant-colonel on 9 Aug. 1850. In 
IS.’jI be wmit out in command of it to 
Turkiy and the Oimea. ‘ A man of an on- 
ward, iiery, violent nature/ ho was ‘ so 
rough an enforcer of discipline that he had 
never been mindi liked in peace time by 
thosi* who bad to fd)ey him* (Kixcjlake, ii. 
;»;H, 426). He liimself wrote to his sister 
just before, the buttle of the Alma: ‘The 
Uns^ians an* before m(3 and my owm men are 
])ehind me, so I don’t think you will ever 
.vee me again ’ ( Wood, p, 61). 

At the Alma his regiment was on tho 
right of the light ilivision, and became en- 
gaged with tlio left wing of tho Kazan 
; regiment, ti deep column of fifteen hundred 
men. Tlie fu.silier.s, ‘ a loose-knot te^chaiu 
of six or stw'cn hundred light infantry me 
without formation/ lield their own against 
t Ills eolnmn when tlie rest of Codrington’s 
brigade had fallen back, and at length forced 
it to give w^ay. TJiis re.sult was largely duo 
to Yea’.s personal exertions : ‘his dark eyes 
yiehled fire*, and all the while from liis deep- 
chiselled merciless lips there pealed the 
thnnd(*r of imxirecation and command * 
(Kinulaki:, ii. P24-7, 552 -7), The regiment 
lost tw«dv»; oflieers and more than two 
hundred men. Yea received a letter of 
i hearty congratulation from ^Sir Edward 
! Illakeney, Avho had led the regiment at 
I Albuera, and was nowrits colonel (WArxER, 

; p. I MO). 

At Inknrman the fusiliers, as part of 
■ Codrington’s brigade, wero on tho slope of 
; Victoria* ridge, acting on the right flank of 
the Pii.ssinn.s, but not very severely engaged. 

I Y(*a wa.s mentioned in despatches of 28 Sopt. 

and 1 1 Nov., and was made brevet-colonel 
! on 28 Nov. During the hardships of the 
i w inter his care of Ills men was exemplary. 
‘ They were the first who had lio.spital huts, 
Wlien other regiments were in need of every 
comfort, and almost of every necessary, the 
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fusiliers, by the caro of their colouel, had 
everything that could be procured by exer- 
tion and foresight. He never missed a turn 
of duty in the trenches except for a short 
time, when his medical attendant had to 
use every effort to induce him to go onboard 
shm to save his life ’ (IIussei.l, p. 495). 

In the summer he had command of a 
brigade of the light division, and in the 
assault of the Redan, on 18 June 1855, he 
led the column directed against the left 
face. It consisted of a covering pari y of a 
hundred ■ riflemen, a ladder party of about 
two hundred, a storming party of four hun- 
dred men of the 34th, and a reserve of eight 
hundred men of the 7th and 33rd. Leaving 
the latter under cover for the time, he went | 
forward with the rest. They had a quarter | 
of a mile of open ground to <u’oss under such 
a shower of grape as the c)ldest soldiers had 
never seen before. Yea readied tlie aballis 
with the wreck of his parties, but there ho 
was shot dead. His body was brought in 
next day, and he was buried on the 20th. 

Lord Raglan, in his despatcli of the I9tli, 
said: ^Colonel Yea was not only distin- 
guished for his gallantry, but had exercised 
his control of the royal fusiliers in such a 
manner as to win the alfectioii of the soldiers 
under his orders, and to secure to them every 
comfort and ftccommodatiou which ])ersonal 
exertions could secure for them.’ Sir Wil- 
liam ^driiij: ton, then commanding the light 
divisioii, wrote to Yea’s sisters in similar 
terras, but more fully (Monday, p. 109; cf. 
also liussKiiL, p. 494). His eldest sister put 
up a marble monument to him in liis parish 
church of Taunton iSt. Jaimvs’s, Somerset . A 
headstone marks his grave in the cemetery 
at Sebastopol. 

Yea was unmarried, llis father survived 
him, dying on 20 May 1802, >Yhen the baro- 
netcy passed (o Lacy’s younger brotlu*r, Sir 
Heniy Lacy Yea (d, 1864), third and last 
baronet. In face Yea bore a strong likeiu'ss 
to Napoleon I, and Ik* once 'went to a fancy 
ball at Rath inthat character, with hisbrother 
officers as his sitite. 

[Monday’s History of the Family of Yea, Taun- 
ton, 1885; Waller’s Records of the Royal Fusi- 
liers; Kinglake’s War in the Crimea; AVoofl's 
Crimea in 1851 ami in 1894; Russell’s Letters 
to the Times, reprinted 1855 ; Gent. Mug. 1855, 
ii. 203.J E. M. L, 

YEAMANS, Sir JOHN (1610 ?~l()74), 
baronet, colonial governor, eldest son of John 
Yeamans (rf. 1646), brewer, of Rristol, was 
born at Jkistol and baptised at St. Mary 
Redclyffe on 28 Feb. 161 1 . He attained the 
rank of colonel in the royalist army, and 
about 1650 migrated to Rarbados. In July 


1600 he was on the council of that colony. 
In 1663 a number of planters in Barbados 
made arrangements with the proprietors of 
Carolina for establishing a colony at Cape 
Fear. The proprietors, by the exercise of 
their influence at court, secured a baronetcy 
for Yeamans, conferred on him 1 2 Jan. 1 664-5, 
and on 11 Jan. 1665 they appointed him go- 
vernor of their colony, with a jurisdiction 
extending from Cape Fear to San Mateo. 
The country was called Clarendon. Yeamans 
was also instructed to explore the coast’ 
south of Cape Fear. He sailed with three 
vessels from Rarbados in .laniiary 1665, and 
reached Cape Fear, but sustained heavy loss 
by the way from rough weather, Accord- 
ingly he soon returned to Barbados, leaving 
tile inauagement of the new settlement to 
a deputy, Captain Robert Sandford. When 
ill 1667 Locke drew up for Carolina a fan- 
tastic paptT constitution entitled the ‘ funda- 
mental constitution,’ which was never exactly 
ax>plied, Yeamans ivas created a landgrave. 
In i6()9 Yeamans was again cginmissioned 
by the |)roprietors and attempted a settle- 
iiKuit, but without success; and in the fol- 
lowing year he, undm* authority given by 
t he commissioners, nominated William Sayle 
Tn. V.] to .the governorshii). Sayle died in 
March 1 671. Before liis death htj nominated 
as Ills successor the deputy governor, Joseph 
West {Cal, Slfffe l\tj>er,9, America and West 
Indies, 1600*74, ]). 472), and this uxipoint- 
ment was aj>proved by the colonists. The 
proprietors, however, on 21 Aug. 1671 , to the 
great di.ssatisfactioii of the peojile, appointed 
Yt'amans to I he governorship. lie was pro- 
claimed at Charle.s Town on 19 Axiril 1672. 
Thti colony during liis governorship suffered 
from internal dissensions, and w^ns threatened 
both by the Spaniards and the ludians. The 
proprietors found fault wdtli Yeamans as ex- 
travagant and indifferent to their interests, 
'file colonists objected to his profit. s as an 
exporter of food-stufls from Barbados, In 
A]»ril 1674 the proprietors superseded Yea- 
mans ill favour of liis predecessor West, and 
in the same year he returned to Rarbados, 
wdiere ho died in August. liis connection 
with the colony is still commemorated by 
the ancient mansion of Yeamans Hall, on 
Goose Creek, near Charles Town. Sir John’s 
considerable wealth in Barbados jiassed to 
his son. Major Sir William Y^amams, second 
baronet, and great-grandfather of Sir John 
Yeamans of Barbados, wdiose son, Sir Robert 
(c?. 19 Feb. 1788), was the last baronet. 

[Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies ; Gloucostersbire 
Nott*s and Quorie.s, 1884, ii. 95, and 1894, v. 
307 , 431 ; Colonial State Papers, ed. Sainsbury; 
Carroll’s Historical Collection of South Carolina; 
^ X 2 
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McCmdy’s Hist., of South Carolina iimlor tho 
Vropriotarv (rovornmeut, 1897, pp* 8, 69, 7o, 
79, 81. 92'', 122, i:n, 139, 141, 150, 164-8. 
160-6, 171, 346 ; llrown's SkoU*h of the Hist, of 
South Carolina ; Hewat H Hist, of South Caro- 
lina, 1779: Win‘^or‘s Hist . of Amt*ritM ; Apple- 
ton's Cvclop. of Ainfrieau Hio^^raphy. ) 

J, A. D. 

YEAMANS or YEOMANS. IIOHKUT | 

(//. U>13), rovn!isr,<*aTuo of n niimoronsHristol | 
family, and was probably noarly rolated to ! 
AVilliaiii Ytainians (ir)7S~UI.“.2 r'K a p*adnat«' j 
f)f Halli<d Colloj^o, (l.vford, in<*ntnb<nit of' 
St. l^hilips, Hri.'^tol, wlion* ho was nototl * 
as a puritan, and from Kilo till his death j 
prebondary of Hristol Catliodral (FosTKH, ; 
^■ilttnud O.rnn. 1600-1714; lit: Iufsfi\ 

1 . 220: Hi XT, />/7 sAj/, p. 140). Holiort was 
a Avoll-kiiown inorchant and aldorniun of 
Hristol, and in 10»41 2 sorvod as slo'riH’. Ho 
was royali'it in his syni])athios, and early in 
canua'ivod a ]dan for betrayinnf the ; 
city, wlilch was then under tlio parliaimm- 
tary g^oviTiior Xalhaniel Eiennes [q. v.\ 
into the hainls of I’rince Hupert. He com- 
municated with Charles I, who was then at 
Oxford, and the l<in^ sent him a coni- i 
mission to enli'«t men in liis service. lOijiert 
was to lirin^* four thousand horst' atid two | 
thousand foot to Hurdliam Down, and the ' 
royalists in Bri.'-tol, wlio wm-e estimated at ! 
two thousand, wm-e to s(‘iz<‘ tin* b'rome- 
p’alo and admit Hupert's forees. Tie* plot • 
was to take etlect on I he nin bt of 7 Mareb 
HH2 d : but Fiennes beard of it. and on that , 
day Yeainans ami bis ]>rinei]Kd ronfe(lerat<*s 
were arrested in liis hnn<e in W ine Street, 
*A Brief Ihdat ion of the IMot ’ was ])ub*- 
lished by parliament, on 1.2 Alan-li ( f.ondon, 
4to), various witnesses were examined in ; 
that and tbt^ following'' month, and on 8 Mav 
\'eamans xvas condemned to (b*ath b\' a ! 
court-martial as a traitor. Charles niadi^ ' 
^reat elforts to save him, and l^onl lojrth ' 
threatened to exMcnIe a similar number of 1 
parliamentary pri.'>oners in his Iniiids. Tin; : 
threat ])roved use]f*ss, and 6'(.‘amans was i 
handed opposite Ins Imuse, and his renmin.s ! 
were buru‘d in( ’lii i.-t ChureJi, Bristol. W^ln‘ii 1 
.FieniK's was himself on liis trial his execu- ; 
ti(.>n of Yeamaiis was one of tin* cliarg<js 
brought against him by Frynno. 

He is said in tlui I’oyalist accounts to have 
left by bis wife, a kinswoman also named 
6'eamans, eight very young children, and a 
ninth was born ])Ost Inimouslv. 4’lie eldest 

. : . • 1 . 1 1 <-.• ‘-1- 1 ^ I 

L4' s(.‘cond Sir IJobert ^ (‘amans, 

wlio, like his lirotber, was createil a baronet 
on dl Deir. U>(U) ami di“d wit hout issue, btung 
buried in St. xMary Hedclylle, llristol, on 


7 Feb. 1(>86 7. But both affiliations are fic- 
titious; Sir John was born not later than 
1011, and Sir Hohert was baptised on 1 9 April 
1017, and both were apparently sons of John 
Yeamans, brewer, of Uedclitte, whose will is 
dated 1045. Many other members of the 
fain ily are mentioned as taking prominent part 
in local affairs at Bristol and at Barbados 
( f V/. Sfftfe Papertif Dorn, aiid^ America and 
AVest Indies, 1000 sqq, passim). The only 
cliild of tile royalist whose relationship to 
him is established is his daughter Anno, 
who nian*ied 'riiomas Curtis, (lie quakor of 
J reading, and interceded for (b'orge Fox's 
release in 10(!0 (th, Dom. 1000-1, ]>. 455 ; 
¥i)\,Jounuil, 1801, i. 479). Other members 
of tlie ^'eamans family were qiiakers, and 
(me of llnun married Isabid, daughter of 
Margaret Fell, and stepdaughter of Fox (/6. 
passim; Smith, (*at. Friends' Books, 908). 

[The Soverall Kxarainatiens and C(jnfessions 
. . . Loridon, 16 43, Ito ; Tlio Two Stato 
Martyrs. London, 1643, 4t<^; Addit. MS. 24121,. 
ff. 36(», 36.S ; Kiishworth’s C(>lh*<*t ion, iii. iJ. 162- 
16 4 . Lists (T Sherilfs, 1898 ; Cal. St«te Papers, 
J>o.ii. 16 I0~3, p. 462; Clarendon’s Itebellion, od. 
Mat’ray, 63; GardiiuFs Civil War, i. 99; 
Hist. MSS. Coniin. 61I1 Kep. App. p. 323; 
Cornmons’ Journals, iii. 97 ; Duke of Portland M 
Mss. i. 47. 107, 114, 118 ; Warburton’s Prince 
JtnpHrt, ii. 149-1 ; Sever’s Mcinoir.s of Bristol, 
ii. 34 I - 4o0; (’orry and Lvans’s IfivSt, of BristoL 
i 498 ; Whishbourne's Bibl. Glou(\ vol^i. pp, 
a), elii : Bant s Bristol, pp. 146--9; IhirlWls Ex- 
tinct Bar()iu‘tt-ifjs ; (rloucestershire Notes and# 
Queries, il. 94 -6, v. 3tJ7“8, 431. | A. F. P. 

YEAKDLEY, Sin OKOBGE (1580?- 
ir>27), goNcrnor of \4rginia, son of Halph 
Y eardley, imu-cliant- taylor of J^ondon, was 
born about 1580; liis brother Balph xvas a 
I^ondon apotliecary. Having served in the 
Jiow (Countries, he sailed with Sir Thomas 
4 1a4es[q. v.] to Virginia in June lOOJl 011 
hoard the Dolivoranee, and was shipwrec*ked 
in the B(*r!nudas. He event mill y ,reach od 
Virginia in May lOlO. In April IGIO Sir 
Thomas Dale, tho governor, returned to 
F.ngland and ap]>oiiited Yeardley his deputy. 
6"eardley ndaxed tho exceedingly severe 
system of government adopted by Hale ; at 
tlu^ same time he showed firmness in his deal- 
ings xvith tho Indians, and under him tho 
cr)loiiy seems for the first time to have pro- 
spered. In May 1617 he was superseded by 
( Sir) Samuel Argali [q. v.l In the following 
year Yeardley visited England. On 18Noy- 
BHH he was appointed governor of Virginia 
for a t (‘nn of three years : on the 24th was 
knighted at N(nvinarkei by James I, who 
had a long conversation with him upon tho* 
religion of the Indians; and in the following 
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January be sailed to the colony. In July 
he, acting under instructions from the Vir- 
ginia Company, summoned the first colonial 
assembly. Un ft Nov. 16ifl Yeardley was 
succeeded by Sir Francis Wyatt, [(j. v.]; 
when, however, early in 162G, Wyatt retired 
, from ollice, Charles I appointed Yeardl(‘y 
his successor, and he held the reins of go- 
vernment from 17 May until his death on 
10 Nov. 1627. 

During his three administrations impor- 
tant events in th(3 life of the colony had 
taken place. The ' first representative 
assembly in the western hemisphere’ Lad 
met at Jamestown on .‘10 Jidy 1019. In 
1620 a Dutch man-of-war had landed twenty 
nf^gro slaves for sale, the first brought into 
the English colonies, while in the last year 
of his governorship a thousand new erni- 
gTiUits from England lia<l arrived. 

The colonists in a letter to the privy coun- 
cil committed to record a glowing eulogy of 
Y^eardley’s virtues, lly his will, made on 
12 Oct. 1027, Yeardley leit his plate, linen, 
and household stiifl'to his wdfe. Temperance 
(born West), and ordered his notes, debts, 
,8ervants, and ^ negars ’ to be sold, and the 
moneys therefrom to be divided into three 
parts-' one for his widow, one for his elder 
mn Argali, and tlie third to be divided be- 
tween his daughter Klizabelli and his 
younger son Francis, who migi'ated about 
167)^ into wliat is now North (Jarolina, 
wliere he traded with aud evangelistal the 
natives. An elaborate table of Yeardley ’s 
-descendants, drawn up by T. T. ITpsliur, was 
reprinted from the * American Historical 
Magazine’ in October 180(>. 

[New Enalaml Hist, and Gi*!u*al. Itogist. 
January 3 884; lirowns Genr.sis of United 
States; Neill’s Virginia Curoloruni, Albany, 
1888, pp. 47 sq.; fttith’s Hist, of Virginia, j 
1747, passim ; Smith’s Governors of Virginia, ^ 
Washington, 189.3, Nos. xv. xviii. xx. ; Dx-ako’s 
Making of V^irginia, p. 62; Doyle’s American 1 
Colonies, Virginia; Amlerson’s Hist, of tho j 
Colonial Church ; llotten’s Lists of Kmigrants i 
to America; Cal. State Papers, Cul{)nial, Amci\ 
and W. Indies, 1574-1660, xind Aildonda, 
passim.] J. A. D. 

YEARDLEY, J01IN(l786-1858),qnaker 
Dissionary, son of Joel and Frances Y'eardley, 
amall dairy fiirmers at Orgreave, near Rotlier- 
ham, Yorkshire, was born there on S Jan. 
1786. John was admitted a member of the 
society in his twentiet h year, entered a manu- 
factory in Barnsley, and married, in 1809, 
Elizabeth Dunn, a convinced Friend much 
bis senior. He commenced preaching in 
1815, moving from place to place in the 
northern counties. 


In 1821 Y'eardley’s wdfe died, and, led by 
a persistent < call, ^ he decided to settle at 
Pyrmont in (lermtmy, where a small body 
or Friends existed. For his subsistence lie 
arranged to r(‘present some merchants who 
imported linen yarn, and later on lie com- 
menced bleaching on his own account, Ilis 
philanthropic labours included the establish- 
ing of schools and meetings for the young, 
and many notable persons, including the 
jirince and princess of Prussia, came to hear 
him preach. I n 1 824 he accompanied Martha 
Savory, an Englisli quakeress, on a gospel 
journey up the Hliine from Elberfeld to 
Wiirteinberg, Tubingen, and other German 
towns, through Switzerland to Congenies in 
Central France, wliere soiiui Friends were 
and still are settled. They visited Pastor 
Fliediier at Kaiserswerth, and all the prin- 
cipal religious aud philanthropic institutions 
oil their route. 

Upon reaerhing England they w'ere mar- 
ried at Oraceciiurcli Street meeting on 

10 Dec, 182(), resumingsooii aflt?r their mis- 
sionary labours in Pyrmont, Friesland, and 
Swilzorlaiid, and visiting asylums, reforma- 
tories, and Moravian schools. 

During a short time spent in England 
both Yeardley and Ids wdfe applied them- 
selves to llie study of modern Greek in pre- 
paration for a visit to the isles, for w’^hich 
thej' started on 21 .Tune 1<S3.‘L They w^ere 
warmly rt'cidved by de l^ressense in Paris, 
and by Professors Ehrmann aud (.’uvicr, the 
naturalist, at Strasburg. In (^orfu they 
established a girls’ school, also a model farm, 
obtaining from the authorities there a grant 
of land upon which prisoners were permitted 
to supply the labour. 

After eiglit years at home, spent in study- 
inglauguugi's, t he Yeardleys in 1 842 returned 
for the fourth time to Prance and Germany. 
In 1850, during a stay in Berlin, they became 
aecjuaintodwitliNeander (lie historian. Mrs. 
Yeardley died on 8 May 1851, but her hus- 
band continued liis travels to Norway in 
J852, aud to South Russia and Constanti- 
nople in 185.‘1. 

In his seventy-second year lie commenced 
to study Turkish, and started for the East 
on 15 June 1858. After some work in 
Constantinople, aud while waiting for his 
equijunents and tents to proceed to the 
interior of Asia Minor, Yeardley was smitten 
with paralysis at Isiiik, and was compelled 
to return to England, where he died on 

11 Aug. 1858. He was buried at Stoke 
Newington on the 18th. 

As a preacher Y'eardley’a racy humour, 
w'ith occasional lapses into his broad native 
Barnsley dialect, added to Ilia uncompror 
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mising directness, did him good service. As 
a linguist his achievements in preaching 
without interpreters were remarkable, con- 
wHidering that his early education included no 
Latin. 

lie used tracts largely as a vehicle for 
spreading the gospel. These, written and 
sometimes translated bv himself, were 
founded uimn incidents and characters met 
with during his travels, Tliev are catalogin^d 
by Smith. 

* ITis second wife, ^fartha Yeardley, horn 
on 8 Marcli 17S1, was daughter of Joseph 
and Anna Savory, and both before and after 
her marriage was author of seviTal works in j 
v(‘rse and prose, the chief of wliich are 
]. ‘Tnspirat ion/ London, iSOojRvo. 2. ^ Poeti- 
cal Tiitcs founded on Facts/ l.ondon, 1808, 
I2mo: reissued with a new title, M^i(h(‘fic 
Tales,’ 1813. 3. ‘ Ufe’s \’icissitudes,’]^ondon, 
1809, 8 VO. 4. ‘A AVreatli of Forget-me- 
not,’ [1829], 5. ‘Conversations between a 

Governess and lier Pupils/ London, n.d. 

C. ‘ Questions on tlie Gospels/ London, n.d. 

7. ‘ Poetical Sketclu's of Script ure Characters,’ 
London, 1818, PJmo. 8. ‘True Tales from 
Foreign Lands/ n.d. She also joined h(*r 1ms- 1 
band in writing ‘A Hrief Memoir of Alary j 
Ann Calame, with some account of the Inst i- | 
tut ion at Lode, Switzerland/ Jjondon, IS;}.'), j 
12mo, and ‘ Eastern Customs illii^itrative of i 
Scripture/ London, 1842, 12mo. Tlie maim- | 
script diary of their G reek joiiriKty is at I)t‘voti- 1 
shire House. ‘ Extracts from tin? Letters of j 
J. and M. A'eardley,’ from tlie continent, 
was published at Lindfidd, lH3o, 8vo. 

[Tylor's Memoir and Diary of A’eardb-y, 
1859; Smith’s Cat. of I'ricudb' lljjoks, ii. 51^9, 
969-71; Shillilor’s Journal, i. 874-00; Te.-ii- 
inony of Di-vonsliirc, Ifouso monlhly imsting; 
Urit. Alas. Cat. ; Ki'gistrrs and Alannscrip)! s at i 
Devonshire House; IVmgr. Cat. of Portraits, 
pp, 741, 747.1 C. F. S. 

YEAKSLEY, Mns. ANN (1703-18015), 

verse-writer, known as ‘ J^mrtllhi’ or as tlie 
‘Pristol milkwoman/ was horn at Prist ul in 
17o0 of lowly parents. Her inotlnu’ sold 
milk from door to door. Aim, who followed 
Jier mot her’s call ing’, had no edueation. A 
brother tauglit Iku* to Avritc, and she had a 
taste for reading. She niarriod young an 
illiteratf.^ man named A'earsley, and in seven 
years borf' him six children. The family 
fell into ])overty and distress, and Hannah 
Afore \s cook brought the ])oor milk woman 
and her pioetic endeavours to the notice of 
her mistress, Avlio gave the poct(.*ss a gram- 
mar, a sj)dling-booky and a dictionary. Airs. 
Alore revised lier potjms, and wrotes (she cal- 
culated) ovtT a thousand piagesin transcribing 
and correcting them and in seeking sub- 


! scribers* The book was published by sub- 
j 8cripti(»ii in 1784 (ef, Kobbrts, Memoirs 
j Ilmmah More^ i. 361 et seq.) Thei^ were 
I more than a thousand subscribers, among 
j them t he most illustrious persons of the day. 

J Over 1)00/. was rt'alised, and Hannah More 
' invested the m<mey in the funds, with her- 
* self and Mrs. Montagu, who called Mrs. 

' A’earsley ' one of nature’s miracles/ as trustees. 

; ’Hie deed of trust excluded Mrs. Y'earsley 
I from control of the money. This arrange- 
i meiit did not sat isfy the poetess, and a breach 
' with Ilannali More followed. The fourth 
j eiHtion of the ^ i^oems on Several Occasions,’ 

I published in 1786 at Afrs. Ye'araley’s risk, 
contains by way of preface a letter from 
Ilaiiiiah Afore to Mrs. Montagu, giving one 
version of the dispuite and Airs. Vcarsley’s 
statement of her case against Hannah More. 
The next year (1787) was published a new 
volume, entitled ‘ Poems on Various Sub- 
jects, and Other Pieces/ to which Mrs. Years- 
ley^ prefixed a further narrative of Mrs. More’s 
treatment of her. 

Deprived of Hannah Alore ’s patronage, 
Airs. Vearsley’s pirospccts sank. She started 
a circulating libra ly at the Colonnade, Hot 
Wells, Bristol. ( In" 2 Nov. 1789 a tragedy by 
her in five acts and in verse, entitled ^ Earl 
Goodwin,’ was performed at Bath, and again 
on 9 Nov. at Bristol (cf. (rent. Mag. 1789, ii. 
10 to). It is an historical tragedy, without 
any lovi? interest, and contains in v. a 
good comic song. It was pniblishod in 1791. , 
In 1793 ?;h(' issued in four volumes an histo- 
rical novel, ‘ The Boyal Captives: aFragment 
of Secret History/ purporting to be copied 
from an old manuscript. The story is based 
on that of the ‘ Alan in the Iron Mask,’ 
whom Airs, A earsley identified with the 
twin-brother of Louis XIV. * 

Airs. Vearsley’s later years were spent in 
retirement at Alelksham, AVTltshire, where 
she. ilied on 8 Alay 1806. 

Her j)oems are much in the style of thwe minor 
poets of ITayley’s school, and are overladen 
with strained imagery. Horace Walpolo 
noted her perfect ear and taste (cf. 
Cunningliam,viii. 523); Miss Seward brackets 
her with Burns as a miracle (cf. Letters^ 
i. 391, ii. 364); Southey allowed her some 
feeling and capability, hut added, ‘thoilgb 
gifted with voice, she had no strain of her 
own whereby to be remembered, but she was 
no mocking-bird.’ Cottle, the Bristol pub- 
lisher, who know her well, declared her to be 
‘ a very extraordinary individual. Her 
natural abilities were eminent, united with 
which she possessed an unusually sound 
masculine understanding, and altogether 
evinced, even in her countenance, the un- 
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equivocal marks of genius’ (cf. Reddie, 
Literary and Scientific Aneedotesj pp. 175-6 ; 
Qent, Mag. liv. ii. 897). A letter written 
hj her to a jplergyman, 29 Oct. .1797, about 
her poems is, in handwriting and style of 
composition, that of a person of ordinary 
education (cf. *Addit. MS. 18204, f. 196). 

Ann Yearsley’s portrait was x^ai^^ted by 
Sarah Shiells, and a fine mezzotint engraving 
of the ^cture, published 16 May 1787, is 
in the British Museum print- room. The 
poetess is there represented as a good-look- 
ing buxom woman. There also exists an 
engraved portrait by Lowry, in which the 
countenance is of a more intelligent type. 

Other works by Mrs. Yearsley are: 1. 

‘ Poem on the Inhumanity of the Slave 
Trade,’ 1788. 2. ^ Stanzas of Woe,’ 1790. 
3. ‘ Reflections on the Death of IjOuis XVl,’ 
1793. 4. ‘ An Elegy on Marie-Antoinette,’ 
1796 (?). 6. ‘The Rural Lyre, a Volume of 
Poems,’ 1796. 

Her eldest son, William Cromartio Years- 
ley, was apprenticed to an engraver, and <m- 
graved some of the plates illustrating his 
mother’s books. lie died prematurely. 

[Allibone’s Diet, of Kngl. Lit. ; Attempts in 
verse by John .Tones, with introductory essay on 
the Lives and Works of our uneducated poets, 
by Robert Southey, pp. 125-34; Baker’s Biogr. 
Dramatica, i. 764, ii. 182; Brydges’s Censura 
Lit, 1809, iii. 112 ; Gent. Mag. 180(5, i. 185.J 

E. L. 

YIAKSLEY, JAMES (1 805-1809), aural 
surgeon, was born in 1805 of a north- 
country family settled in Cheltenham. Adopt- 
ing a medical career, he became a pu])il of 
Ralph Fletcher of Gloucester, a surgeon of 
considerable eminence in his x)rofession, and 
of some note as a collector of x^ictures. 
Thence Yearsley proceeded to London, where 
he entered himself a student at 8t. Rartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. He was admitted a mem- 
ber of tbe Royal College of Surgeons of 
England and a licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries in 1827 ; later in life he added 
to these qualifications the licentiateshix) of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh 
(1860), and he graduated M.l). at St. An- 
drews University in 1802. After x>ractising 
for a short time in Cheltenham, he esta- 
blished himself about 1829 as a general 
practitioner at Ross in Herefordshire. He 
removed to London about 1837, and com- 
menced to practise as an aural surgeon. 
He opened an mstitutiou for the relief of 
diseases of the ear in Sackvillo Street, 
Piccadilly, and in 1846 he became surgeon 
to the Royal Society of Musician.^. 

Ho was the originator and proxiri(‘tor of 
the ‘Medical Circular’ from 1852 until it 


was consolidated with the ‘ Dublin Medical 
Press’ in January 1866, Jointly with two 
other members of his profession (Dr. Tyler 
Smith and Dr. Forbes Benignus Winslow 
[q. V.]) he founded that most useful work 
the ‘Medical Directory,’ becoming its solo 
proprietor upon the retirement of his two 
partners. 

Yearsley died at his house in Savile Row, 
London, on 0 July 1869, and was buried at 
Sutton Bonnington,in Nottinghamshire. He 
married the daughter of Rtilpli Fletcher, his 
old master, and by her liad issue. 

Yearsley deserves recognition as one who 
assisted in bringing aural surgery out of 
tlie degraded position it held at the be- 
ginning of the present century. He in- 
sisted strongly upon the connection between 
deafness and disease of the naso-x^harynx. 
At first he practised freely the removal 
of the tonsils as an aid to recovery from 
deafness, but in later life experience led 
him to modify his views, and he 
tonsillotomy much less often. Yearsley 
learnt, too, the value of an artificial tym- 
panum in the relief of certain forms of 
deafness, and he very justly recommended 
the use of the sim])lost form of film in 
X^reference to the more comxdox tympana 
em])l<»yed by some of his contemporaries. 

Yearsley was less scientific than cither 
George Ifilcher [q. v.] or .Toseph Toynbee 
[q. v. J, and, tliougb original in his views and 
bold in expressing his opinions, he too often 
spoilt his cause by his controversial tempera- 
ment. 

Yenrsley’s works were: 1. ‘Improved 
Methods of treating Diseases of the Ear,’ 
London, 1840, 12mo. 2. ‘Contributions 

to Aural Surgery,’ London, 1841, 12mo. 
3. ‘ Stammering,’ »!v:c.,J..ondon, 1841, 8vo; 3rd 
edit. 1841, 4. ‘A Treatise on Ihilarged 

Tonsils,’ London, 184‘>, Svo ; 3rd edit. 1848. 
5. ‘ On 'Fliroat Deafness,’ Jjondon, 1853, 8vo ; 
2iul edit. 1868, 6. ‘ lli-afiiess practically 

illustrated,’ London, 1854, 12mo. 

[Clarke’s Autobiographical Recollections of 
the Medical Profession, J.nmlon, 1S74, pp. 373- 
377; additional information kindly given by 
J. F, Yearsley, esq., of Brocken hurst, Hampshire, 
and by the Itev. Ralph Yearsley, M.A., rector 
of Sutton Bounington, Notts.] D’A. P. 

YEATES, THOMAS (1768-1839), orien- 
talist, was the son of John Yeates, a turner, 
of Snow Hill, London, where he was born 
on 9 Oct. 1768. lie was at first apprenticed 
to bis father, but, showing no taste for tho 
trade, was allowed to pursue his studies in 
Latin and Hebrew. At the age of four- 
tecMi he apx>ears to have been emxdoyed as 
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secretary the ‘ Society for promotln^^CVm- ; 
stitiitioniil Information,’ a radical associa- 
tion which nnmht*rcd W illiam Jones 

[i\. V.] among its luombiTs, 
but ho can have held this ])Ost inily a short 
time. In cnnse<iuence of a ]>lan which he 
hud formed of rendering the Now Testament 
into biblical ITelirew, he gnj( into croiii- 
niunh-atnni witii Josej)li W'hite | q. v.\ wlio, 
shortly after lii'^ appointment to the pro- 
lessorshij) of Hebrew at Oxford, got Yeates 
a hible elerh.diip at All Souls', whence ho 
matrieulatod oil 2- May lS(t2, but novi'r gra- 
dual ed. 'J’hough ht' lalxuired for many years 
at thi< translation, and received eneourage- 
menl from the continent as well as in huig- 
laiid. the onh’ portion of it ever ])ublishe(l 
wa> a sj>(^eimeTi wliiidi appeared in the third 
annual rt.'port of tli(‘ Lomhiti Jews' Society. 
From ahout ISO'^ to Isio \’oales was em- 
])loyt‘d by OlaudiiK Ihiehanaii 4 . v. toeala- 
logue and d“S(‘ribe the oriental manusi‘rip(s 
brought by him from India; and for niueh 
of \hi< period lie liv<.‘d in ( \*iTnl)riilge, where 
the l*ni ver.''ity i*re-.s puldishetl ( 1 .^ 12 ) his 
n^olhilion of an India 0o])y of the l*(‘nta- 
teuch;’tlie copies of tliis work w’etv pr.*- 
sented by the pres< to Vi'ates. I h* aUo, 
through Iliiehaiuui, obtained some em]>loy- 
ment ti'om tlie Jtible Soi'iet y, and superin- 
tended t heir edit ions of t lie . i«h hiopic I ’sailin’ 
a!id (he Sjo’iae New Te^tameni. .Vfter 
I5uehanau’s death he wois 1 u‘1])imI liy 'fhomas 
llurge<s ( 1751) ls.‘i 7 ) 'q. V.', bi-.lii)p of St. 
David’s, wdio procured for him the secr(‘- 
tarvship of the Uoyal So(*iety of f/itera 1 ure, 
and in 1825 tlie post, of a>si>tan( in the 
]>riiiled book department of t)i»‘ Dritish 
Museum, which lie retained till his death. 
Ill ISIS lie published a w'ork called ‘ Indian 
Church History,’ compiled ehielly from 
vYssemani and the reports of Duchanan and 
Kerr, and containing an account of the 
Christian churches in the ICast, with an ultra- 
coiiseiw ative Iiistory of their origin. The 
same year he ])Vodut!(‘fl a ' \’ariatioM Chart 
of all the Xavigable ( )e(*an.s and Seas hetween 
latitude fJO dijgrees N. and S. from Doeu- 
nients, and delineated on a new' plan; ’ and 
in ISlf) a very faulty Syriac grammar, the 
tirst tliat ever aj)pf‘ar(*d in I'higlish. He 
was also enijiloyed by the publivsher.s of Caleb 
Ashworth’s MIehrevv (Jraminar’ to revise 
the third and suhseqiieut (‘ditions, Tri 1830 
hi* published ^ Demarks on the Bible Chroiio- 
)>eing an h^ssay towards reconciling 
the same with the Jlistories of the Eastern 
Nations;’ in 1833 ‘A Dissertation on the 
Antiquity of the Pyramids;’ and in 1835 
‘ Bemarks on the History of Ancient Egyf>t.’ 
His work was for the most part retrograde 
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and antiquated, and iu consequence attracted 
Utile attrition.. His astronomical publica- 
tions involved him in financial dimculties, 
which the Litertn’y F uiid tielped him to meet, 
lie died on 7 Oct. 1830. 

IGont. Mug. 1830, ii. 6t58-Gn * Lord Teign- 
moutifs Life of Sir W. Jont^s ;r European Ma", 
1818. p. 514.] M. 

Y^EATS, (HIAX F DAVp (1773-^1836), 
medical writer, born in Florida in 1773, was 
the son of David Wats, a physician of Eafit 
Florida. Ho matrieulated from Hertford 
College, Oxford, 011 21 .Ian. 1700, graduating 
B .\.on 15 Oet. 1703, M.A. on 25 May 1796, 
M.R on 1 May 1797. He was incorporate!^ 
M.B. at Dublin in 1807, and graduated M.D. 
from Trinit y College, Oxford, on 7 June 1814. 
He spent two winter sessions in Edinburgli 
and one in London, and then commenced to 
]»raeti>e at B(‘dford, where he assisted in the 
estalili-Iiment of the Bedford geiiieral in- 
tirmarv, ami at a later period of the lunatic 
asylum near tlie town. Ho was nominated 
physician to each of these institutions. AVhilo 
at iledfoni ht‘ ai’qiiired tho friendship of 
Samuel Whit hrt'iid • q. v. ] and of John Russell, 
sixth duke of Bedford ?soe under Russell, 
Loui» JoH\, tirst Eakl ItUssELi.]. 

Yeats's most iinj)ortant work, ^Oljserva- 
tions on the (.'laims of the Moderns to some 
Discoveries in Olu'mistrv and Physiology’ 
(London, 8vo), w’as published in 1798|Piiter 
he had settled at Bedford. In it ho called 
attention to t lie ex[ieriineuts of John Mayow 
,i{, \ whose merits Thomas Beddoes [q. v.] 
had disco ven^l two years Iwtfore. Like most 
‘ of Mayow ’s admirers, Y'eats applauded with 
too little discrimination, but he assisted 
, to rescue liis achievements from oblivion. 

, On the Duke of Bedford’s nomination to 
the lord-lieulcnaucv of Ireland Y'^eats ac- 
companied him to Dublin in March 1806 as 
his private ])hysician. While at Dublin ho 
xvas instrumental in establishing the Dublin 
I f [uniane Society, and was made a member of 
I Trinity (/olloge. On the duke’s return to 
' England in 1807 he resumed his position at 
I Biidford. About 1814 ho removed to Lon- 
I don, where he was admitted a candidate of 
. the College of Physicians on 30 Sept. 1814, 

■ and a fcdlow on 30 Sept. 1816. He was 
I Gulstonian lecturer in 1817, censor in 1818, 
j and (Jroonian lecturer in 1827. He was 
elected a fellow of tho Royal Society on 
1 July 1819, and died at Tunbridge Wells 
on 14 Nov. 1836. He married a daughter of 
I’atrick Colquhoun [q. v.] 

Yeats was the author of: 1. ^ An Address 
on the Nature and Efficacy of the Oowpox 
in preventing the Smallpox,’ Loudon, 1803, 
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8vo* 2, ‘A Statement of the Early Symptoms those for the reception o 
wftich lead to Water on tha llrain/London, and 1502, lor a conferern 
1615, 8vo; 2nd edit., London, 1823, 8vo. 

^ A Biocrraphical Sketch of the Life and 
Writings of Patrick Oolquhoun,’ London, 

1818, 8vo, He also published many papers in 
^ Annals of Medicihe,’ the ' Medical and Phy- 
sicalMourtialf’and in ' Medical Transactions.’ 

[Miink’a 'Coll, of Phys. iii. 137-8; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 ; The Pantlieon of the 
Ago, 1825'; Gent. Mag. 1836, ii, 666 ; Biogr. 

Met. of Living Authors, 1816.] K. I. C. 

YELDARD, ARTHUR (</. 1599), pre- 
sident of Trinity College, Oxford, was born 
^t Houghton-Stro ther i n Ty uedule, N orth um- 
berland. Warton^s statements (supported by 
the usual references to those * M8S. F'.Wise,’ 
which are not now, if ever they were, in exis- 
tence) that he was educated in the cloist(u* at 
Durham, and was afterwards a ^ master or 
assistant’ at the Jesus College, Rotherham, 
are not probable, since Yeldard matriculated 
not at Durham College, Oxford, but at Cam- 
bridge, as a sizar of Clare Hall, in 1 544. He i 
graduated B.A. in 1517-8 and M.A. in 1552, j 
and occurs as a fellow of Pembroke Hall, | 

1551-4, acting as junior tn?asurei* in 1551 I 


of Elizabeth in 1666 
conference with Corrano in 
1578, for the reception of Albert k Lasco 
in 1583, and for the reform of the statutes in 
1576, He died on 1 or 2 Fob, 1598-9, and 
was buried in the college chapel. He left 
the ‘Centurite Magdeburgenses ’ to the li- 
brary, and the rest of his property to his 
wife Eleanor. 

As president of his college Yeldard seems 
to have shown care and tact, husbanding the 
revenues, repairing and extending the old 
Durham (Jollege buildings, and averting any 
serious disasters at the Elizabethan visita- 
tions of 1580 to 1570. Wood (Hint, and 
vfw^Z/jr.ed. Glitch, ii. 142) quotes four lines ofa 
^ vain lil)(‘l ’ playing on liis name, and accus- 
ing him of leaving England Mbr deadly vice,’ 
and then submitting ‘with yeldhuf voice;’ 
but records tliat bis successor, Ralph Kettell 
[q. v.], ‘ did always report Iiim to have lived 
a s<‘v<‘r(‘ and religious life.’ 

Wartoii assigns to him, besides the un- 
ptiblished manuscript mentioned above, u 
manuscript translation into Greek of Sir T, 
More’s ‘Consolatory Dialogue against Tri- 
bulation;’ but of this, if it ever existed, no‘ 
trace remains. Yeldard’s only printed work 


(When, JLS'. Hist, of the Jt^ellows, extracted i consists of complimentary l^at in verses of no 
by the Rev. Dr. 8(‘arlo, master). T t appears ; great merit: 1. Eleven elegiac couplets at 

the end of 


from his dodicatioii to Queen ’Mary of a 
Latin version of ‘ Documenta qinedam adnio- 
nitoi^l Agapeti Diaconi ’ (^Royal MS. 7 D. 
^iv.) that he was at Dilliiig in Flanders in 
December 1553, acting as tutor to Henry and 
Anthony, the sons of Sir Anthony lienny 
[q. V.], who matriculated at Cumbrjdge on 
27 Nov, 1552. He also states that he had 
received an exhibition from Mary when 

i )rincess through her confessor, Francis Mal- 
ett, dean of Lincoln. 

On 30 May 1550 Yeldard was admitted 
one of the original fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, and was incorporated M.A. on 
12 Nov, lie assisted the founder, Sir 
Thomas Pope (1507^-1559) [q. v.], and the 
first president, Thomas Slytliurst, in tin* 
composition of the Latin statutes, acted as 
philosophy lecturer, and is frequently men- 
tioned in the founder’s letters, particularly 
as tutor to his stepson, John Hasford, On 
23 Sept. 1559, after the deprivation of Slyt- 
hurst, he was selected by the foundress to 
be president, graduated B.D, in 1503 and 
D.l). in 1506, was instituted to the annexed 
rectory of Garsington on 8 Sept, 1562, and 
also held the college living of Great Walt- 
ham, Essex, in 1572-4. He was nominated 
vice-chancellor by Leicester in July 1580, 
holding office for a year; and his name occurs 
on various university committees, such as 


L. Humphrey s ‘ Vita Juelli.’ 

2. Eight couplets prefixed to John Case’s 
‘ Speculum Moralium Qiuestioniim,’ «S:c., and 

3. Twenty hoxamett^rs in the ‘ Fuiiebria 
Honrici Ciiton,’ edited in 15t>6 by Robert 

I AVrighl [q.v.], fellow of Trinity, first warden 
i of W'adlmm, and afterwards bishop of Co- 
j veutry ami Lichfield. 

I I Tumor's Bibl. Brit. p. 787 ; Wartoii’s Sir T. 

I J^)pe, ]>[). 1381-03, followoil uncritically by 
‘ ('ooper’s At lienee Cant. ii. 267-8; Woods Athenje 
; Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 674-5 ; Blakiston’s Trirdty 
' Col lego, p. 82; Wood’s II isl. and Antirj. passim; 

, Registers and Aceuuuts of Trinity Collogo.1 
; Ji. E. i>. B. 

; YELLOLY, JOHN (1774H842), phy- 
; sician, was born at Alnwick, Northumber- 
land, on 30 April 1774, and was the youngest 
and sole survivor of S(‘veii children, ills 
lather died when his youngest child was an 
infant, and Yelloly owed his home education 
to his mother, who was of the family of 
Davison of Whittiiigham. He was sent to 
the grammar school of .\lnwick, and tlience 
to the university of Edinburgh, where he 
graduated M.D. in 1799. He settled in Lon- 
don ill 1800, and in 1807 became physician 
to tlie l.oiidon Hospital, an office which he 
retained till 1818. In 1805, with Alexander 
John Gaspard Marcet [q. v.], he was one of 
the originators of the Royal Medical and 
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Chirurgical Society, and lie and Charles j 
Aikin were the first secretaries of the society. | 
The formation of the library, lunv the best . 
collection of medical books in London, was ^ 
chiefly due to liis exertions. He went to . 
live at (\irrow Abbey, near Norwich, in 1 
1818, and became physician in lSL>Oto the| 
Norfolk and Norwich Ilos]»ital. He retired j 
from practice, lauiig wealtliy, in IH3-, and j 
then resided at \N oodton Hall, near N^ir- , 
wieh. He was tlirown on to his head Irom 
a phaeton in April 1840, and became in con- : 
se<|ueiice ])arulysed on the right sith^. ( hi | 

Jan. l8l*2 this was followed by an aj)o- 
pleetic attack and paralysis of the left side, 
of which lie di*nl at Cav’endish Hall, Norfolk, , 
on .*11 Jan, 18J2, In 1S(M) he married the 
daughter <.)f Samuel 'fysseii of Narhorongli , 
Hall, Norfollc, hv whom he left issue, lie • 
was elected a fellow of the Loyal Society, ■ 
and published in the ^ IMiilosophical Transac- 
tifuis’ for 1820 Mlemarks tui the Ttunlency 
tf) Calculous Hiseases,' one (jf the iiiimeroiis 
works which owe their origin to tin' tine 
museum of stcuies extracted from t he bladder 
and presiu'ved in the Norwich Hospital, lie 
published a further work on the .same subject 
in 1S:U), and a ])5miplilet M.)ji Arraiigem,-n( s 
Cfuinected witli the Medical Ifelief of the 
Sick Poor’ in 1>^.‘57. He read before ih»‘ 
liO\ul Mt‘dical and Chirurgical Soeit ty sev»ni 
])apers, of which the mo>t valuable ar*' two 
on a p;iraly>is due to tumour t)f the bniin 
{^ 'Fi'ditsarf i. lS.‘)),an(l on loss fjf feeling 
wit In »ut aceoni])anying h of powei* of jnf)ve- 
inent (ih, iii. iK)). 

I \Vo^k^ ; JMeTiioii* ]»v llr. Kohert, \ViKi;oas, 

YELVERTON, IJAIMJV, tir.^t VtscorxT 
Avoxmojli: (17:;b IstVo, was tin; elde^^t son 
ot Frank Yelv<'rtounf JUackwater, co. Fork, 
l)y Liizahetli, dangiil er (>f Jonas Harry. He 
was ])orn in 17.*k», and received liis early 
(ahjcatioii at a school at Newmarket , near 
Ills l)i rt h j)Ia('e. fn L oo he eiit er»'d a,t I'rinitv 
('olleg-e, Dublin, ol>taining n slzarsliip and 
suhse(|U(‘nlly ( 17.e'>) a scholarslii j). He. gra- 
duated H.A. in l7o7. Delng in very jioor 
eiriMinistances^ ^ elverton niaintaimed himself 
lor some yr^ars by teacJiing, and acted as 
nsher in the Iliberninn Academy in North 
king Street, Dublin, niuler Andrew Duck, 
a [)usition of ignominious dependence, of 
wliu-h in later days he was nngenenmsly re- 
minded l>y his jifilitical opponents, who 1am- 
l)ooned tlie future chief baron a.s ‘ Dtick’.s 
usher/ Til July ]7t)J hismarriage with Mary, 
daughter of Wil'iam Nugent of Olonlost, co. 

> estmeath, a lady of some fortune, fuiabled 
^Hverton to study for the. Irish bar, to 


which he was called in ir64. Possessed of 
remarkable rhetorical ability and a highly 
cult ivated mind, at a time when eloquence 
was fi more important qualification for suc- 
cess than legal learning, A'elverton rapidly 
attained a high position in his profession. He 
was a]>pointed a king^s counsel in 1772 and 
a bencher of the King’s Inns the same year. 

In 1774 Yelverton was returned to the 
Irish parliament for the borough of Donegal, 
and in 1770 for Carrickfergus, which he re- 
presented until his elevation to the bench. 
He was a member of the earlier volunteer 
associations, and, associating Inmself with 
the iiopular party, he joined Grattan and 
liis colleagues in their demand for legislative 
independence. In July 1782, during the 
government of the Duke of Portland, ho 
was ap]>ointed to succeed John Rcott (after- 
wards Lord (’lonmell) [q. v.l as attorney- 
general, and in December 1783, on the death 
of Walt<‘r Hussey JUirgh [q. v.], lie asccndexl 
the bench as chief baron of the court of 
exchequer. In 1789 Yelverton took part 
with ( J rat tan and the Irish whigs in .support- 
ing tlu‘ claim of the Irish parliament to 
exercis«‘ an imlependent right of nomination 
in ref-r*rence to the regency. Tn later j’cars, 
however, he associated himself, like most if 
not all his colleague.s on the Irish judicial 
hf'ncli, with the court party, and, aoandon- 
ing liis former iioUtical connections, he 
nltimatoly voted mr the union. In lfP)o ho 
was rais(‘d to the pc<‘rage as Baron Avon-® 
mon*, and in 18(X) was created a viscount in 
tin* po(*rage of Ireland and a baron of the 
Ignited Kingdom. 

Although very few specimens of his 
elofjLience remain, few men, even in that age 
of great s]>t*iiker.s, eivjoyed a higher reputation 
for eloquence than Yelverton. Sir Jonah 
Barrington [q.v.] says of him that although 
inferior in rt*asoning power to Flood, in 
epigrammatic brilliancy to Grattan, and in 
pathos to Curran, in powerful nervou.s 
language he excelled them all. Grattan 
in tlie ICiigli.<»h House of Commons paid tho 
f<d lowing remarkable and gloVing tribute 
to his po\v»»rs as a debater: ^Thc penal code 
w'as detailed by the late Lord Avonmore, I 
heard him. His speech was tho whole ot 
tin* subject, and a concatenated and inspired 
argument not to be resisted. It was the 
march of an elephant. It was as tho wave ot 
the Atlantic, a column of water three 
sand miles deep. lie began with the catholic 
at his birth ; ho followed him to his grave, 
i He showed that in every period ho 
liarassed hy tho law. Tho law stood 
cradlo. If, stood at his bridal bed, and it 
stood at his coflin,’ 
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Kean and coinmon'in appearance, with 
manners devoid of dignity, and curiously 
absent-mind^, Yelverton blended an en- 
gaging simplicity with brilliancy of thought 
and expression which made him the Gold- 
smith of the Irish bar. lie was the mtron 
and intimate friend of John Philpot Curran 
[q. V.], and their kindred delight in social 
conviviality is commemorated by many anec- 
dotes. Yelverton was the founder, in 1779, 
of a convivial society called ‘ The Order of 
St. Patrick,’ of which Curran, who wrote its 
charter-song, * The Monk of the »Screw,’ was 
prior. Political differences among its mem- 
bers led to the dissolution of the society in 
179/5, but, according to accepted tradition, 
its Latin graces, * Benedictus henedicat ’ and 
‘ Benedicte benodicatur,’ were adopted, and 
are still used, by the King’s Inns at Dublin. 

Yelverton was not a great judge, his 
temperament was not judicial, and he was 
apt to take first impressions of a case which 
were generally difficult to erase. On the 
death of Lord Clare in 1802 h(? was an un- 
successful aspirant to the Irish seals. IJe 
died at his residence, Fortfitdd, I/athfarnham, 
<»n 19 Aug. 180‘'3. Ilis portrait, by Hugh 
Hamilton, is in the dining-hall of tlie King’s 
Inns at Dublin. He left three sons and 
one daughter. liis descendant, William 
Charles Yelverton, fourth viscount, is sepa- 
rately noticed. 

[wm.b’s Compendium ; liyan's Bio^mphia t 
•Hib ernica, ii. 610 ; Wills’s Illustrious Irishmen, 
V. 237 ; Barrington’s Historic Sketches, and 
Personal Sketches; O’Flanagan’s Irish Bar, 
pp. 52 - 63 , and Lives of the J-«ord Chancellors 
of Irelami, vol. ii. passim; Lord Ashbourne's 
Pitt; Curran’s Life, by his Son, i. 118-32; 
Phillip’s Curran and his Contemporaries, pp. 
92-108 ; Btihiggs’s History of tlio King’s Inns; 
Irish Political Characters, 1799; Smyth’s Law 
Officers of Ireland ; Todd’s Graduates of Lublin 
University; G. E. C[ok.iyn 0 j’s Complete Peer- 
age.] ^ O. L. F. 

YELVERTON*, Sir CIIRISTOPHEH 
(1536?'-1612), judge, born about 1»035, was 
third son of William Yelverton of Rougham, 
Norfolk, by his first Avife, Anne, daughter 
of Sir Henry Fermor of East Baraham, 
in the same county, Ilis father, who Avas 
great-great-grandson of William Yelverton 
Tq. V*.], was reader at Gray’s Inn in 1585 and 
1642, and died on 12 Aug. 1587 {Inq, post 
mortem^ i30 Eliz. vol. ccxix. No. 91 ; Lans^ 
dotone MS. 144, f. 181). His eldest son, 
Henry, was father of William Y^dverton, 
created a baronet in 1620, which dignity be- 
came extinct on the death of Sir William, 
third baronet, in 1649. 

Christopher was, like his father, educated 


for the legal profession, entering Gray’s Inn 
in 1552. He represented Brackley, North- 
amptonshire, in the parliament or 1562-'3, 
and about 1566 Avrote an epilogue to the 
blank-verso tragedy * Jocasta,’ performed at 
Gray’s Inn, and written by George Gas- 
coigne [q. V.], then a student of Gray’s Inn 
(Wood, At/K'Tiof Oxon, i. 436). Y'elverton 
also took an active part in other masques 
and entertainments organised by the society, 
of which ho was treasurer in 1579 and 1585. 
Before 1672 he was appointed recorder of 
Northampton, for Avhich borough ho was re- 
turned to parliament on 24 April of that 
year; during its first session he distinguished 
himself by his defence of parliamentary pri- 
vileges (Pari, Hh^f. i. 747, 762, 779; Man- 
XTxu, p. 208). In 1674, and again in 1583, 
he Avms reader at Gray’s Inn, and in 1589 he 
was called to the degree of the coif. In the 
parliament of 1592-3 he represented North- 
amptonshire, and on 1 March Avas one of a 
committee of the House of Commons ap- 
pointed to confer with the House of Lords 
(Cal. llaljiold MSS, iv. 201). In 1597 he 
Avns again (docted to parliament for North- 
amptonshire, though the return is lost ; and 
on 21 Oct. Avas chosen sptaikor. Manning 
prints a long extract from the speech Yel- 
vertoii made on this occasion, and the prayer 
which, according to custom, ho composed and 
read to the house every morning is said to 
have been of much devotional beauty (Foss), 
During the course of this parliament, which 
actually sal only Iaa’q months, the queen 
vetoed forty -eight difterent bills Avhich had 
passed both houses (Pari, Jlisf. i. 897, 905). 
In 1508 Y'elvertoii Avas promoted to bo 
queen’s serjeaiit, and in this capacity he took 
a prominent ])art in the indictment of Essex 
for treason in June 1600 (Colltxs, Letterst 
nnd Mem, ii. 100). 

On 2 Feb. 1601-2 Yelverton was appointed 
justice of the king’s bench. James I re- 
newed his patent and made him knight of 
the Bath on 23 July 1603. He is said in 
most of the authorities to have died in 1607, 
but in reality he survived till 1612, dying ^ of 
very age’ on .30 Get. {Court and Times of 
Jame,s /, i. 202; Cal, State Papers, Dom. 
1611 -1 8, p. 1 54). He was buried at Easton- 
Mauduit, Northamptonshire, Avhere he had 
settled in Elizalieth s reign. An anonymous 
portrait of Wlvcrton, painted in 1002, Avas 
lent by the Marquis of Hastings to the first 
loan exhibition at South Kensington in 1866 
( Cer/.No. 388). He married Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Catesby of Whiston, North- 
amptonshire, and liad issue tAvo sons and • 
four daughters ; the eldest son, Henry, is 
separately noticed. 
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A collection of YclvcrtouV speeches, read- 
in^'s, aiul letters formerly helonyfcJ to his 
desceiuhint, Viscoiinl l.on^iie\ ille 
N.vkh, Cat, ^JtSS, Amjluvy pt, iii. No. 

Two volumes of collections, mainly on lepil 
and const it iitiomil sul)jects, ami a transcript 
of a third and similar volume helonired to 
the lOarl of Aslihurnliam ( lUat , MSS, Comm. 
8th Jtep. A])]), jjp. l?L* ; cf. Stfuv MS. 
4!>n. 

[A romjih'to Tli.-torv of the Velvert»>n Family, 
Alunehest er. IStil, iS\u. contains inca/j^re iht ills. 
Alorc aJcipi.itc accounts atv »• )i.tained in Foss’s 
Live'' of the and M.iiininiJt’s Speakers of 

the Jloiisf' of C'nniniinr!.. S.-c also (/al. State 
Faj»ers, J><nn.; Dn^niaie's (h’iirines Jiirid. and 
Chronica Series ; ()lfi(*ial lict. .Memh. of Farl. ; 

I )'K\ves‘s Journals ; Acts «)f (lie I*ri vy ( hiiincil ; 
Farl. Hist.: h’ostcFs (Jray’s Inn Ke;r. ; Vi-'ita- 
tion of Norfolk, I.VJJ (Harl. Soc.) ; lilomcticl I’s 
Norfolk; ltri(l;^<.s\ Nort hamptun.shire ; Rawlin- 
son AIS. (-*. 1C27, f. 12; Ihirke’s Kxtinct. IhirorieT- 
eics.) A. F. F. 

YELVERTON, Snt II F.NUV (15(1(5- 

1(J2R), judee, the el<h‘st soil of Sir ( Miri.st(»plier 
Yolvertoii ([. V." and his wife, AJar^aret 
Catcsby, was b<u-ii on 1^0 June lobd, it is said 
at Kastoii-Miiuduit, his fathers house in , 
Northami»t()iisliire ( HKintJr.s^ ///.s7. o/'A'ocM- ' 
am}iton.<hiri^,^H\, Whalley, ii. 1(51). Accord- 
ing to ^^’ood 0X071, ed. Jlli.ss, i. 275), 

ho was educated for a time, among the 
Oxonians, a ft.lateuit'nt whi(*h, c«>nibine<l with 
the absenctj ot liis nanu’^ from the matricula- 
tion list , mak(\s it almost certain that lie was 
Tu*ver actually a memher of the university. , 
h(! further statermmt by the .same aiit hority, | 
that Yelv(*rton was ‘ afterwards amongst the \ 
students of (iray’s Inn, near London,’ is ■ 
jirobably true. The* oidy evidencu* for tin; 
admi.ssion to Gray’s Inii at tliis date is a : 
copy by Simon S’egar of tin; lost original, ; 
now known as llarleian AIS. H) 12, where, ' 
in lol. (s4, it is stated that Thomas and 
(Christopher Velverton wereadmitted inl57H. ! 
Air. Faster, in t In ‘ ‘ (fray’s Inn Admi.ssion i 
Jlegister,’ notes : ‘ No entry of having paid * 
admission due,s. (^uery if spf‘cially adniitttMl,’ i 
and assign.s the datt; to 25 Jan. 1570, i.e. 
1579 > 0 : Tills looks as if the two Yelver- 
tons w(‘re admitted by favour, and, consider- 
ing that Henry’s younger brother was named 
(.Tiri.stopher, it is not unlikely tliat * Thomas ’ 
was a mistake of Segur’s for' Henry. Henry. 
Y^elverton’s name is entered in Segar’s book 
as becoming a barrister on 25 April 1595, 
and an ancii;nt 011 25 Alay of the saim; year. 
He was reader in Lent term 4 James 1 , i.e. 
in 190/ (I)imDAi.n, fb*///. Jitridicialos^ p, 299). 

In tlie first parliament of Jami*sT Yelver- 
ton sat lor the borough of Northampton, 


1 His main Jisf|ualifieation for political life 
. lay in the rapidity xvitli which he changed 
his ]»rofes8ion of opinion. His interests, per- 
haj)s his principles, lt^d him to uphold pre- 
rogative goverium*nt. Hia rough conimou 
sen.se Ital him to adopt tlio popular object ions 
; to the royal proceedings in detail. On 
< 50 Marcli ItlOl, when (iood win’s case was 
; htd’ore th«» house, he argued for allowing 
I Goodwill to take his seat in the teeth of the 
support givmi by thf^ king to his rejection by 
eluinccry. On 5 Atiril, when James had 
i.ssued his orders, Yelverton was frightened, 
ami argiKMl that the prince’s command was 
like a thunderbolt or tln‘ roaring of a lion 
{(\mi77ioas* Jitaimnls^ i. 959, 945^. In the 
session of 1909-7 he was again m trouble, 
attacking the Earl of Dunbar, the king’s 
Scottish favourite, and generally criticising 
the bills bronglit in for effecting a partial 
union with Scotland; while he fell under 
J5a(‘on’s suspicion as having had a hand in 
a hook published hv tlie puritan lawyer 
Nicholas F'liller ( Spkddinu , and Life 
of liacoriy iv. 95). On the other hand, he 
declined to argue against the king’s wishes in 
tlie case of tin; post-nafiy and before the 
se.ssiou of 1910 be sought ail interview witli 
Dunbar, and all iniattdy was admitted by the 
king to an audience, in which he plausibly 
explained away the words that had given 
offence {Airfueolot/laj xv. 27). The result 
xvas seen in the uncompromising deijpice of 
tin; claim of the crown to levy impositions^ 
without a parliamentary grant. On 25 .Tune 
1910 he asvserled that the law of F^ngland 
exteinhal only to low- water mark, and the 
king might therefore restrain all goods at 
sea from a]>proaching the sliore, and there- 
fore oidy allow their being landed on pay- 
ment of a duty {ParL Debates^ 1910, Cam- 
den Soc. ]>. 85). The speech printed as Yel- 
verton ’s in * State Trials’ (ii. 478) and else- 
where was really delivered by VVhitelocke, 
and F’oss’s argument (Lives of t/te Judges, vi. 
59] ) tliat it proves Yelvertoii’s independence 
is therefore of no value. 

In 1915 Bacon spoke of Yelverton as 
liaving been ‘ won ’ to the side of the crown 
I (SpimiUNa, I^diors and Life of Bacon, iv. 

I 595, 570), and on 28 Oct. of the same year 
I he succeeded Bacon as solicitor-general. Ho 
i was knighted on 8 Nov. (Harl. MS. 0063), 

I having, it is said, secured the good word of 
1 the king’s favourite, Rochester, shortly after- 
' wards created Earl of Somerset, In 1614 
1 Yelverton again took his seat as member for 
j Northampton in the Addled parliament 
I {Palatine Notebook, iii, 122), where he np- 
1 pears to Inwe abstained from speaking on 
1 the crucial question of the impositions. On 
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19 Jan. 1615 he took an official part in the [ 
examination of Peacham under torture 
(SPKDDiNa, Letters and Life of liac.on^ v. 94), 
as well as in a suhsequent examination on 
10 March {ib. v. 127). About the same time = 
lie joined in signiup^ a certificate in favour | 
of the chancery in the conflict with Coke on ' 
the question of prcemuaire v. 888), and, ' 
in short., is found taking the official view of 
the legal points which arose during the years ' 
in which he was solicitor-general. That he ; 
refused to take part against Somerset at his 
trial rests only on the unsupported testimony 
of Weldon, whoso account of the matter is 
full of blunders. 

On Bacon's acceptance of the great seal, 
in 1017, James announced that Yelverton 
should succeed him as attorney-gemu-al, 
For some time, however, the king lield hack 
from signing the warrant, and Yelverton 
was not long in discovering that Bucking- 
ham stood in his way, looking on him as a 
creature of the Howard family, who had 
adopted Somerset’s partisans as their own. 
Y'elverton was just then in one of his un- 
bending moods, and refused to apjjly to the 
favourite in a matter which he held to eon- 
ceru the king alone. Buckingham, perhaps 
finding the. king determined, sent for Yel- 
verton, telling him that he would lose credit 
if the attoniey-generalship wen‘ eonferred 
without his influence being felt, and was 
answ^ed that it Avas not the ciistom of 
favourites to meddle with legal appoint- 
^ments — an answer which leads to the sus- 
picion that Somerset had not directly in- 
terposed in Yelverton’s favour in 1618. 
Yelverton proceed(»d to express a hope that 
Buckingham would have no reason to com- 
plain ot him, on Avhich the favourite, pro- 
fessing lilmself satisfied, took the warrant 
to the king and returned with it duly signed. 
Afterwards Yelverton, as if to mark his de- 
pendence on the king only, carried to James 
a present of 4,090/. (Wjutbloc km, Liher 
Fftmeliciis^ p. 55), In the disj)ute between 
Coke and Buckingham about the marriage 
of the daughter of the former, Yelverton 
acted the part of mediator, and it Avas to his 
charge that Frances (.^oke av«s commit ti.*d. 
Later on he gave confidential information to | 
Bacon on the feeling of Bucldiigham to- ! 
wards him (Yelverton to Bacon, 8 Sept. | 
1617, Spudding, Letters and Life of Laron, 
vi. 247), and pleaded the lord-keeper’s cause 
at court with success. 

In the stretching of the ])rerogative which 
preceded the meeting of parliament in 1621 
Yelverton, as attorney-general, could not 
fail to have his share. In April 1617 he had 
been employed, at Buckingham’s instance, 
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in taking legal proceedings against the op- 
ponents of the patent for gold and silver 
thread ; but he refused to take the step of 
committing those persons to prison Avithout 
first consulting the king. In 1628, however, 
he concurred with Bacon and Montague in 
advising that the infringers of the patent 
should be ])rosec\ited in the Star-chamber 
(Elstno, Notes of the Vroreedings of the 
House of Lords in JG.21, Camden Soc. p. 48). 
Becoming himself one of the commissioners 
on 22 April J61S {Archeeologiay xli. 252), he 
Avas subsequently ]»laced on another commis- 
sion issued on 20 Oct. authorising means to 
be taken for the punishment of offenders, 
and in 1619, the silkmeii having refused to 
give a bond to ab.stain from the manufacture, 
he committed some of them to the Fleet 
X>rison ; but, being unwilling to bear the re- 
sponsibility, announced his intention of re- 
leasing th(*m unless Bacon Avould support 
him ( ?/». xli. 259). 

It is not unlikely that this reference to 
Bacon was a sign of Yelverton’s dissatisfac- 
tion with the x)olicy of which he had hitherto 
allowed himself to become an instrument. 
At all events, on 10 June 1620 Bacon and 
others rocomniended that, in YeWev- 

ton’.x acknowledgment of errt>r, he should be 
tried in the Star-chamber on the ground 
of having oflicially x)assod a charter to the 
city of London containing unauthorised pro- 
visions (SpKi)UiN(i, Letters and Life of 
Laron, vii. f)8), and on 27 .Tune he Avas 
suspended from his ofiiee (Gra?it Book, 
P.li.C)., p. 807). On 27 Oct. Yelverton 
more expressly acknoAV lodged liis ofience in 
the vStar-chamher (SrininiNG, Letters and 
Life of Laron, vii. 184); but this was agairi 
held insufficient, and on 19 Xov. he was sen- 
tenced to imx)risonmeiit in tlie Tower during 
pleasure, a fine of 1 ,000/., and dismissal from 
his place if the king appro Acd (/*//. vii. 140). 
The king did ap]»n)ve, api)ointing Yelverton’a 
successor in the attorney-generalship on 
1 1 ,Tan. 1621 . 

If Yelverton gave ofience to the court by 
his hesitation in defending the monopolies, 
he also gav’^o olltuice to those avIio attacked 
the monopolies by defmiding them at all. 
On 18 Axn*il 1621 he was fetched from the 
Tower to answer charges brought against 
him in the House of Lords, where he stated 
in the course of his defence that his suffer- 
ings were in his o])inion due to circumstances 
I connected with the patent for inns {Lordd 
I Journals, iii. 77). At this J ames took offence, 
1 and on the 24th Invited the peers to defend 
I him against Yeh^erton’s insinuations. On the 
I 80th YtdA-erton, being called for bis defence,' 
I turned fiercely upon Buckingbam, charging 
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him 'Nvith usinj^ his influenco with the king 
against him (Jb, iii. 120). On 16 May the 
lords sentenced Yelverton to imprisonment, 
to make his submission to the king and 
Buckingham, and to pay to Buckingham live 
thousand marks, as well as ten thousand to 
the king. Buckingham at once refused to 
accept the money, while James was content 
with this vindication of himself and his 
favourite. Yelverton was accordingly sot at 
libert y in July (( 'hamberlaiii to Carletou, 
21 July, State Papers^ Dom. exxii. 31). 
Oil 10 Ma}' 1625, soon after Charles’s acc»‘s- 
sioiijhe was promoted to the bench us a (ifth 
judge of thi! court of common pleas. In this 
post he remained till his dcMitli on 21 Jan. 
1629-30. lie was buried at JOaston-^raiuluit 
(inscription on liis tomb in Bkh)(.'i:s\s llisf, 
of Northamptonshire^ ii. 106). An anony- 
mous portrait was lent by the Manjuis of 
Hastings to the first loan exhibitio!i of I86(i 
{Cat. No. 480). 

Yelverton inaiTitnl Mary, dauglit(U’ of Ro- 
bert Beale [q. v.] His son and heir, (.'liris- 
toplier, was knighted in 1()23, was created a. 
baronet in 1611, and died on i I>ec. 1651 
(Burke, Ilctinrt Baronetcies^ ]>. 51)5). 

[Besides the authorities quoted above, there 
is ji life of )i5‘lverlon in lojft.s's ,Jud^«‘s of 
land, Yi. 380. 1 S. B. (J. 

YELVERTON, S i ii \V I L LI A :\£ (1400 r- 
1172^), judge, liorn ]>ro])a])ly about 1100, 
was son of John Yelverton of Racklieath, 
Norfolk, by liis sf*cond wif(‘, Llizahetli, 
daughter and lieiress of Joliii iiedo or Lead 
of Rougham in tlu‘ same county, and Avidow 
of Robert (Jere of Stokesby. The father 
was recorder of Norwich in J 1()«>, and Wil- 
liam was educated for the h'gal proft'ssioii, 
possibly at dray's Inn, wlien* ho is said to 
liave been reader. In 1427 hi» Avas justice of 
the peace for Norwich, of Avhich he Avas re- 
corchfr from I 133 to 1150. On24S<‘pt. 1 135, 
and again on 30 Dec. 1 130, he Avas returned 
to parliament for dreat, Yanmnith, and at 
IVlichaelmas 1139 lie Avas madt; serjeanl-at- 
hiAV. In 1113 he Avas appoinle<l a judge of 
th(j kini^V l^ench, and, in s])ite of some appa- 
rent reluctance lo recognise the new king 
{PasBm Letters, i. 131, 150, 172), lie Avas con- 
tinued in this oHice by Edward FV, who 
knighted him before; Septeunber 1161. His 
name occurs in many jiuiicial commissions 
in the eairly years of hklward's reign, and he 
Avas annually apjiointenl justice of the peace 
for Norfolk and Sullblk {Cal. Valent Bulls, 
1161-7, passim ). 

In 1450 Kir John Fastolf [((. v.j had ap- 
pointed Yelverton one of his t'X'eciitors, and 
he thus became involved in the prolonged 


disputes about the disposition of Fastolf s 
property; he generally acted in concert with 
William Worcester [q, v.] in opposition to 
the Pastons, and tht*re is frequent mention 
of his name in the ‘ Past on Letters/ When 
Henry VI was restored in 1471 Yelverton 
was transferred to the bench of common pleas 
{Cal. Rot. Pat, p. 316), but on Edward IV’s 
return ho disappt^ars from the list of judges. 
He died on 27 March, probably in 14i^2, and 
was buried in Rougham cliurch. The in- 
scription on his tomb, printed by Weever, 
has no dale. Rubbings of the monumental 
brasses to him and his second Avife in the ves- 
try of Rougham church are given in British 
Museum Additional MSK. 32478 i\\ 60, 121, 
122, 32479 H. 10. 

VtdA'crton married, first, Joan, daughter of 
Sir Oliver Orose ; and, secondly, Agnes, 
daughter of Kir I’homas Brewse, and widoAV 
of Jolin liands, avIio survived him, and died 
in 1489. His son John married Margery, 
daughter of William Mosley, and Avas father 
of Sir AVilliam Yelverton, who married, 
first, in 1177, .\niie, daughter of John Pas- 
ton (1421-1166) [q. A".] Sir Christopher 
Y»dverton [q. v.] Avas descended from his 
second inai'riage with Eleanor, dimghter of 
Sir I'liomas Brewse. 

[Pa.ston l^ettors, cd. G-airdncr, passim ; Cab 
Patent Rolls ; Dngdale's Orij^inos ; OlHeial Re- 
turn of Members ot‘ Park; Ross’s Lives of the 
Jutlgos; Harl. MS. 1171. f. 4; Visita^ii of 
Norfolk, 1508; Blometield's Norfolk; A\^vcr’s 
Punerall Mon. ; Burke's Extinct Baronetcies.] 

A. F. P. 

YELVERTON,WIlJJAM CHARLES, 
fonrtli Viscount Avonmore (1824-188^1), 
born on 27 Sept. 1824, was the eldest son of 
Barry John YeUairton, third viscount (1790 - 
1870), by his second Avife, Cecilia {d. 1 Feb. 
1876), eldest daughttu’of Charles O’Keeffe of 
Hollybrooke Park, Tipperary. Barry Yel- 
vertoii, First Viscount AA^onmoro [q.v.], Avas 
his grandfal her. William Charles Avas edu- 
cated for the military service at Woolwich 
and entered the royal artillery, lie attained 
the ranlc of major; served in the Crimea 
during the Russian Avar, received a medal 
and clasp for liikerman and Sebastopol ; and 
Avns created a knight of the fifth class of the 
Medjidie by the Turkish government. Prom 
1 859 until 1 868 he was involved in litigation 
in regard to the validity of a marriage which 
it Avas alleged he had contracted in 1857 in 
Scotland and Ireland [see LoNOWORTTl, 
Marta Theresa]. The House of Lords 
eventually decided against the marriage. In 
March 1861 Yelverton was suspended from 
all military duties, and on 1 Anril he vAs 
placed on half-pay. He siicceedeq his father 
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as fourth viscount on 24 Oct, 1870, and died : 
at Biarrit* on 1 April 1883. He married on j 
26 July 1858, at the episcopal chapel, Trinity, I 
near Edinburgh^ Emily IVfarianne, youngest 
daughter of Major-general Sir Cliarlos Ash- 
worth [q. v.l and widow of the naturalist, 
Edward Fornes [q. v.] By her he had two 
surviving sons, Barry Nugent, fifth viscount | 
(1859-1885), and Algernon William, sixth 
viscount. Yelverton’s marriage episode was 
reproduced in the novel ‘Genth^ Blood, or 
the Secret Marriage’ {Taifs Edmb, May. 
1861), by James Roderick O’Flanagan, while 
CVtus Redding [q. v.] based the plot of ‘ A 
AVife and not a Wife ’ (1867) on the story 
of Yelverton’s Irish marriage. 

[Burke's Peerage; Boase’s Modern Biogr. s.v. 

‘ Avonmore’ and ‘ Longwurth; ’ Allibonc\s Diet, 
of Engl. Lit, s.v. * Yelverton; ’ anthoririos cited 
under Longwortli, Maria Theresa.] K. J. \\ 

YEO, Silt JAMES LUCAS (1782-1818), 
commodore, son of James Yen, formerly 
agent victualler at Minorca, was l)oru at 
Southampton on 7 Oct. 1782. Both fatluM* 
and mother survived their son, the former j 
dying a pensioner at Hampton Court Palace 
on 21 Jam 1825, the latter at Boulogne 011 
13 Jan. 1822. As a child James was at a | 
school at Bishop’s Waltham, but was not 
much more than ten when, in March 179.‘», 
he was entered on board the Windsor Cas- 
rle, going out to the Mediterranean as 
fiagslii|||> of Rear-admiral Phillips Coshy 
•Cq. vTT. whom he followed to the Aleide, 
returning to England with him in the end 
of 1794. In the spring of 1795 he joined 
the Orion with Captain John Thomas Duck- 
worth [q. V.] in the Channel, and was 
shortly atterwnrds taken byDuckwoiih to 
the Leviathan, going out to Jamaica. On 
20'Feb. 1797 Yoo was promoted to be lieu- 
tenant of the Albicore, in wdiich he con- 
tinued in the West Indies till, early in 1798, 
after a sharp attack of yellow fovor, he wa.^ 
sent home. He was then appointed to the 
Veteran in the North Sea, and in December 
1798 to the Charon, going to the Mediter- 
ranean, where in May 1 800 he was moved | 
into El Corso brig,* with Commander Wil- i 
liain Ricketts. In her he was present at I 
the siege of Genoa, and afterwards in the I 
Adriatic, where on 20 Aug. 1800 the brig a ! 
boats, commanded by Y eo and covered by t lie i 
Pigmy cutter, forced their way into the | 
harbour of Cesenatico, burnt or sank thir- | 
teen merchant vessels, whose wrecks choked j 
the harbour, and burnt the piers (MAKSiiALr., 
Royal Naval Biogr. iv. (vol. ii. pt. ii.) G89 - 
6^^). In February 1802 Y'eo was moved lo 
the G^n6reux, and in her ho returned to 


England. In February 1805 he was ap- 
pointed to the Loire, with Captain Frederick 
Lewis Maitland [q. v,*!, and commanded her 
lioats on several expeditions, particularly in 
^Iiiro.s Bay on 4 June, where, after spiking 
the guns of a small battery, with only fifty 
men he stormed a closed fort in the town, 
spiked its guns — twelve 18-pounders — and 
made it ])Ossible for the Loire to seize a large 
privateer -and some other vessels lying in 
the bay. 1’he privateer was commissioned 
for 1 he navy under the name of Confiance, 
and Yeo promoted to command her. His 
commission was dat(»d 21 Juno I805(James- 
iv. 33-6). 

In the (k)nfiance Voo was employed for 
the next two years at Lisbon, In November 
1807 be was sent home with despatches by 
Sir AVilliam Sidney Smith [q. v.J, and on 
19 Dec. was ])romoted to the rank of cap- 
tain. He was, however, continued in the 
Confiance and sent back to the Tagus, 
whence in the following spring he accom- 
panied Smith to Brazil. From Rio de 
.laneiro he was sent in September to Para, 
where he suggested to the governor the 
practicability of taking Cayenne and French 
Ciiiana, The governor adopted the sug- 
gestion, and put Veo in coininand of such 
Portuguese as he could add to his force; 
hut when he landed at Cayenne on 7 Jan, 
1809 he had iu all only four hundred men 
with wlioin to attack a strongly fortified 
position mounting over two hundred guns 
of various sizes. When five wec'ks later the 
jdace surrendered, Yeo found himself with 
upwards of a thousand prisoners on his 
hands and no adequate means of securing 
them. For more than a month, till he re- 
eeived reinforcements, neither Yeo nor any 
of his officers and men slept out of their 
clothes. Alost of them were attacked by 
fever, and Yeo, after being confined to bed 
for two months, was obliged to go to Eng- 
hand lo recruit liis health. On his return 
to Rio the prince regent, of Portugal ])re- 
seuted him with a valuable diamond ring and 
nominated him a knight commander of St. 
Benedict of A viz, an order of a semi-religious 
<diaracter; it is said tliat Yeo was the first 
protestant admitted to it. Ills acceptance 
of (he order was approved by George III, and 
he Avas knighted on 1 6 March 1 8 10{ib.y\ 7 3-7). 

Ill 1811 Yeo commanded the Southamp- 
ton frigate on the Jamaica station, and on 
3 Feb. 1812 took, after an obstinate but 
very one-sided action, the Amethyste, a 
large piratical frigate which had been stolen 
from the Haytian emperor, Christophe, and 
fitted out by one Gaspard, a Frenchman, 
with a crew of seven hundred men, * a 
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motley group of almost every nation.’ The and proceeded to Oswego^ where on 6 May 
Amethyste was taken to Port Royal, and the motl were landed.. After a sharp con* 
subsequently restored to Christophe v; test the ?place was carried^ and a large 
852-41. quantity of ordnance stores as well as pro* 

In tne following year Yeo was appointed visions was captured or destroyed. Yeo 
commodore and commander-in-chief of the thou blockaded Sackett*8 harbour, where 
ships of war on the American lakes, and the enemy had also launched two large ships, 
reached Kingston at the foot of liakc Ontario which they were unable to tit out so long a8 
in the early part of May. By the end of the the stores could be prevented reaching them, 
montli he had got together an efficient ■ By the end of July he was obliged to raise 
squadron of two ships of twenty-four and i the blockade, and the Americans with a 
twenty guns, with a 14-giin brig and some i vastly superior force were able to drive Yeo 
smallt'r vessels, and agreed witli 5^ir George ‘ back to Kingston and blockade him there 
Prevost (17t)7-lir<l(>) [q. v.] on an attack on • during the rest of the year. 

JSackett’s liarbonr, where the enemv had a Yeo’s position had all along been one of 
cou])le of large vessels on the stocks. On I great difficulty, not only in consequence of 
tlie 27th the troops were embarked, but when I the superior advantages for building and 
oft' the harbour I’revost judged the place too | fttting out ships which the Americans had, 
strong and refused to land. Two days later | but, and still more, in consequence of the 
lie Avtts encouraged to make anot her attempt., indisposition of Provost to co-operate loyally 
Tills time the men were landed, had driven and boldly. The dilference was brought to 
out tlie enemy, and had set lire to the two i a head by the catastrophe on Lake Chara- 
ships, when Provost’s nerve again failed him, I plain, occasioned by Frevost’s call on tho 
he ordered the ^retire’ to be sounded, and 1 navy for assistance and his neglect to sup- 
re-embarked the men, permitting the enemy i port the squadron (id, vi. 214-21 ; see also 
peacefully to reoccupy the port and to ex- I Walker, James Uobbutson-). The case 
tinguish the lire. Having for tho time got j appeared so llngrnnt that Yeo jiroferred dis- 
rid of Frevost, Yeo took his squadron up | tiiict cliiirges of gross neglect of duty, and, 
the lake, and captured or dt'slroj’ed some of though Frovost died before he could be 
the enemy’s storeships and depots; hut the brought to a court-martial, the court which 
mischief dune at Sackett’s liarhour could not | tri(xl Walker and the other survivors found 
be undone, and by the end <if July the ' that the disaster was ^ principally caused ^ 
larger of the two vessels not burnt, was by Provost’s urging the squadron into battle 
fitted out and ready for service. She was ' when it was not ^ in a proper state t<®meet 
of HoO tons, mouuled twenty-eight long ' tho enemy,’ and by his not co-operating as, 
24-pounders, had a crew of four hundred he had promised to do. On liis return to 
men, and in described as nearly a match for . Phiglnnd in 1815 Yeo was appointed com- 
the whole of the hinglish squadron. 41ie inander-in-chief on t he west coast of Africa, 
American advantage was not only in the wdtli a broad pennant in the Inconstant. In 
possession of this xjowerful ship, but also in ■ October 1H17 he moved into the Seinirainis, 
the heavier and more efficient armament of ' in which ho 'went to Jamaica, and sailed 
the rest of their squadron ; and though in an . thence for England. On the passage, 
engagf;ment near Niagara on 10 Aug. ^'eo ■ 21 Aug. 1818, he died ^ of general debility.’ 
succeeded in cutting oft* and cajituring two ' His body was brought home and buried on 
of the enemy’s schooruu's, it was evident | 8 Sept, in the garrison chapel at Ports- 
that against a more determined leader the ■ moul h. Ho was not married. Ilis only 
English chance would have been small, brother, Lieutenant G. C. Yeo, died on his 
Other partial engagmnents took place on passage to Bermuda in the spring of 1819 
11 and 28 Se])t., but the- American commo- Gn consequence of a fall from the poop of 
dore, unwilling to relinquish tho superiority ; hi.s Majesty’s ship Newcastle.’ 
of his long guns, refus<*d closi^ action, and [Naval Chronicle, -with a portrait, xxiv. 265^ 
with the long gnus alone lui could not ' xl. 231, 243 ; Gont. Mag. 1818 ii. 371, 1819 ii. 
obtain any marked smreess. Under a more , 91, 2822 i. 188, 1825 i. 188 ; Morgan’s'Sketches 
adventurous commander llie American I of Celehnitud Canadians, p. 222; service book 
squadron on Lake Erio took full advantage . in the Public Record Office; James’s Naval Hist, 
of its very superior force and overwhelmed .. (f*<ht. in cr. 8vo) ; Roosevelt's Naval War of 
the English squadron on 10 Se]>t. During j 1812 ; Navy Lists.] J. K. 

the winter great exertions were made by' YEO, RlCriARl) (d, 1779), medallist, 
both xiarties. Yeo had two large ships built ! first came into public notice in 1746, when 
at Kingston, and, with these added to lijs ' ho produced the official medal for the battle 
squadron, embarked a large body of troops | of Culloden, a badge with an effective orna- 
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mjBntal bordt^r (MAlYO, Medals^ i. pL 13, 
No, 2). In the same year he issued by sub- 
scription another Gulloden medali with a 
rather pretentious reverse, tlie Duke of Cum- 
berland as II ercules trampling upon Discord. 
This yras sold in silver for one guinea, and 
in gold for * two guineas, for the Fashion.’ 

' Before producing those medals Yeo had en- 
graved a seal with the head of the Duke of | 
Cumberland, taken from the liie. In 1745 j 
he was lodging in London at a druggist’s j 
. near Craven Street, Strand, and in 1740 in | 
Tay^istook Street, Covent Garden {Niunis-^ 
mutic Ckroniete^ new ser. xv. 90 

In 1749 Yeo was appointed assistant en- 
graver to the Royal Mint, and in 1776 he 
succeeded John Sigismund Tanner [q. v.] as 
chief engraver. lie was a member of the 
Incorporated Society of Artists in 1760, and 
was one of the foundation members of the 
Royal Academy, to whose lirst two exhibi- | 
tions lie was a contributor, sending in 1770 1 
a proof infpression of his five-guinea piece. | 
lie died, whil(! still in ofliceas chief engraver, 1 

oh 3 Dec. 1779 Mag. 1779, p. CIO). ; 

Ilia small collection of coins and medals was j 
'’sold by euctioii at Langford’s, Covent Gar- ' 
den, oi\,2 and 3 Feb. 1780^ tho sale including 
his graving tools and colours for painting, 

‘ aishong lyhich, (says tlie catalogue) is a ^ 
quanti^ 8f his very curious and much es- j 
teemed lake’ (crimson, scarlet, and yellow). | 
Tim signature of this medallist is R. Y'eo | 
and wlO. Besides the medals enumerated 
#)elow he made two of the prize medals for 
Winchester College, and two of the metallic 
admission tickets for Vanxhall Gardens are 
signed by him (JSumismatio Chronirle^ 1898, 
pi. vii. 2, 6, &c.) Several other Vanxhall 
tickets may al^o be attributed to him, and 
if the well-known ‘ Hogarth ’ ticket for YaUx- 
hall (zb. fig. 2, cp. pi. vii. 4) is rightly as- 
signed to him, he must have begun to w’ork 
as a medallist before May 1733, the date 
when Jonathan Tyers [q. v.] presented Ho- 
garth wdth the ticket in question (W. Chaf- 
FERS, Cat, of Fonnan and Browne Collection^ 
1892, p. 176, No, 3483). 

The follovring medals maybe mentioned; 
1746, Culloden Medals; 1749, Freemasons 
of Minorca; 1750, Academy of Ancient 
Music; 1762, Chancellor’s Medal, Cambridge; 
1760, Captain Wilson’s Voyage to China 
(Mayo, Medals^ i. 97), 

S Hawkins 8 Medallic Illustrations, ed, Franks 
lOrueber; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Yeo’s 
Sale Cat. (Dept, of Coins, Brit. Museum).] 

W. W. 

YBOWELL, JAMES (1 803 P-.1876), 
antiquary, born about 1803 in London, 
is said to have been employed in early life 


under the vestry of , Shoreditch,^ apd to haVO 
worked at indexing dfud kindred labours for 
the London booksellers. Soon after the 
establishment by William John Thoms [q. v.] 
of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ Y'eowell became sub- 
editor, and he filled this position for more 
than twenty years, retiring in *September 
1872. During this' period Yeowell supplied 
by assiduous researenat the British Museum 
the answers which appeared each week under 
the heading of * Queries with Answers.’ Ho 
lived at first in Pentonville, near the Sad- 
lers’ Wells Tlieatre, and then at Barnsbury. 

On his retirement from ^ Notes and' 
Queries ’ he was nominated a poor brother 
at the Charterhouse liy the Duke of Buc- 
cleiich at the suggestion of Thoms. He 
died at the Charterhouse on 10 Dec. 1875, 
being buried in Ilighgate cemetery on 
14 J)ec. T le was ^ probably tlie last non- 
juror, if not the last Jacobite, in England 
(Doran, Loiidon in Jacobite Times, ii. 354). 

Yeowell was tlio autlior of: 1. ^ Chro- 
nicles of the Ancient British Church ante- 
rior to tlie Saxon Era,’ new ed. 1847 ; it ori- 
ginally appeartKl during 1839 in a monthly 
periodical. 2. ‘ A Literary Antiquary: Me- 
moir of WilliamOldys, with his Diary, Notes 
I from Adversaria, and an Account of the Lon- 
don Librarujs,’ 1862; this came out in ‘Notes 
and Qiu?ries’ during 1861 and 1802. He 
edited in 1853 tlie poetical works of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt and of SiiiTey for the Aldine 
series ; compiled, with other index work, the 
general indexes to the first three aeries of 
‘Notes and (Queries,’ and an index to Strick- 
land’s ‘Queens of ]’]n gland ; ’ and ho assisted 
Lord Braybrooko in the fourth edition of the 
diary of Pepys (1854). 

Yeo well’s books wtn*e sold with other col- 
lections by Sotheliy, Wilkinson, & Hodge 
on 12 Nov, 1873 and five following days. 
His collections for the biography of English- 
men are now at tlio British Museum; they 
consist of eleven folio volumes, thirty-seven 
octavo volumes, and eight parciels. 

[Notes and Queries, 5th sor. iv. 481, 9tli ser. 
iv. 365; Athen;euiii, 18 Dec. 1875 p. 831, 
25 Dec. p. 881; iiifmaniitioa from Rev. H. V. 
Le Bas of Cliarterliou.se, and Mr, Merton A. 
Thoms; Brit. Mus. Cut.] W. P. 0. 

TESTER, Lord. [See Hay, Wieliax, 
d, 1670.] 

YEVELE, HENRY dk {d. 1400), master- 
mason and architect, was son of Roger de 
Yevele and his wife Mariona. The name, 
which has been spelt and misprinted in a 
multitude of ways, is surmised to have been 
a place-name indicating connection with 
Y'eovil, Mley, or Yeuveley in Derbyshire ; a 
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YONGE. [See also Young.] 

YONGE, CIIATJLES DUKE (1812- 
1801), rogius professor of niodern history 
and English literature in Queen’s College, 
Belfast, was eldest sou of Charles Yonge (d. 
18;J0), a lowrr master at Eton, and was born 
there on ^>0 Xov. 1 .SIl\ ITis father was 
great-oTeat-grandson of James Yungt^ ( IG l() - 
17:^1) [q-v.]. His mother wavS Elizabeth, 
daughter of Joseph Lord of I’embrohe. He 
received his school educat ion at Eton, whence 
he went as a foundation scholar to King^s 
College, Cambridge, iji 1S:)(). Leaving it, 
however, lie was admitted to St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, on 17 ^lay l8G4,and gradu{iti‘d l>.A. 
with lirst-class honours in classics in T)ec(mi- 
ber 1 ( M . A . 1 S74 ) . A ft er taking pu pi Is 
and doing literary work in London and else- 
where he was in 1SG() appointed by tlie crown 
professor of history and Englisli literat ure in 
Queen’s College, Belfast, and this chair he 
held till bis deat h on GO Nov. 1 801 . Hi* was 
buried in Drumbi'g churchyard, near Belfast. 

Y'onge married, in 1887, Anm*, daughter 
of J. V. Betliell, Imt had no issue. 

Yonge was a most prolific writer. From 
1844 till Ills deatli liis pen was seldom i<lle. 
'file following is a list of liis principal 
■Nvorks ; L ‘ hlxercises for ^\'^ses,’ ])l . i. (all 
lublished), 1-^44. H, ^ An Englisli-Creek 
icxicon,’ 1840. 8. M^xercises in (Jreok 

Prosi* Com])ositlon,’ 4. ‘ hkvm’cises in 

J^atin Prose Com|msition,’ lsr)0. 5. ‘ Key 
to Exercises in Latin Prose Comjiosil ion,’ 
1851. G. ‘ Key to Ex(*rcises in (4reek Prose 
Composition,’ 1851, 7. * Tntrodiiction to j 

the Latin Tongue,’ 1851. 8. ^ Exenipla I 

Majora rjra*ca,’ 1851. 0. * J^k\em])la INrajora i 

Latiiiu,’ 1851, 10. ‘ lYxem]da Minora Gneca,’ | 

1851. 11. ‘ lOxomipla Minora ]..alina,’ 1851. : 

12. * A Latin (Irainmar,’ 1852. 18. ‘(^ues- ■ 

tions adax)ted to the Eton Latin Grammar,’ i 

1852. 14. ‘A I’hraseological Ihiglisli- I 

Latin Thctioiiarv,’ 1855. 15. ‘A History , 

of lOiigland from the Jkirliest I'irnes to the | 
Peace of J^aris,’ I85G. Kh *A Dictionary; 
of Epithets,’ 185(». 17. ‘ Parallel Live.s of j 

Ancuentand Modern Hero<‘s,of E])aminondas i 
and Oustavus Adol]>]nis, Philip of Macedon ] 
and h’rederick thi* Ciri^at,’ 1858, IH. ^ Life j 
of F, M. the Duke of Wellington,’ IHGO, 2 j 
vols. 10. An edition of AJrgil’ with notes, 
1802. 20. * A History of tlie British Navy 

from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time,’ 18G8, 2 vols. 21. ^ An abridged Eng- 
lish-Greek I. exicon,’ 18GL 22. ‘Taylor’s 
(W^. C.) Student’s Manual of Modern His- 
tory,’ revised and edited, I'sGG. 28. ‘ History 
of France under the Bourbons,’ 18GG. 
2i, ‘Life and Administration of Robert 


Banks, second l^orl of Liverpool,’ 18G8, 

8 vols. 25. ‘ Tliree Centuries of English 

Literature,’ 1872. 2G. ‘Three Centuries of 
Modern History,’ 1872. 27. ‘History of 

the Enfjlish Revolution of 1088,’ 1874. 
28. ‘Lite of Marie-Antoinette, Queen of 
France,’ 187G, 2 vols. 29. ‘The Seven 
Heroines of CGiristendom,’ 1878. 80. ‘A 

Short English Grammar,’ 1879. 81. ‘ Tho 
Constitutional History of England from 
1700 to 1800,’ 1881. 32. ‘ (}old.smith s 

Essays, selected and edited,’ 1882. 38. ‘ Our 
Great Naval Commatulcrs,’ 1884. 34, ‘Se- 
lected Letters of Horace Walpole,’ 1890, 
2 vols. 85. ‘ Onr Great Military Com- 
manders,’ 1892. 80. ‘ Seleolfcd Essays from 

Drydcn,’ 1892. *110 also executed various 
translations for Bohn’s classical, anti- 
quarian, and eccle.siastical libraries. 

[Personal knowledge; information supplied 
by Yongo’s nephew, Mr. John 11. Y’onge, Wor- 
cester ; Ihirkc’s Landed Gentry, s.v. ‘ Yongo of 
l^uslinch.’l T. 11. 

YONGE, Sir GEORGE, hart. (1781- 
1812), govi'l*nor of the Cape of Good Hope, 
only surviving son of Sir William Yonge 
[q. V.], AVal])ole’8 secretary of state for war, 
was educated at Eton and Leipzig. He was 
I ill 1751 returned to parliament as member 
for Honiton, which he continuously repre- 
sented in successive parliaments till 1794. 
He is said to liavc^ s])ont enormous sums upon 
bis constituency, and in- an nttempti^ esta- 
blish a woollen factory at Oiterv St. Mar^, 
From 17GG to 1770 he was one of the lords 
of tlie admiralty, from April to July 1782 ho 
was A ice-trt'asurer for Ireland, was secretary 
for war from July 1782 to April 1783, and 
again from Deemuber 1788 to July 1794, 
and master of the mint from July 1704 to 
lYbruarv 1799, wlien be was appointed go- 
vernor of tlie Capo of Good Hope. He wafj 
nominated a K.B. in 1788. He was thus a 
man of long oilicial experience wlien, on 

9 Dec. 1799, he arrived at ('’ape Town ; but 
it was an experience that had no special 
bearing on the work ho had undertaken, 
and he was probably too old to fall readily 
into new lines of thought and conduct. His 
government was marked by want of tact 
and judgment ; lui miarrelled with General 
Francis Diindasfq. v.J, the officer in command 
if the troops, whose authority ho attempted 
to usurp ; Jif3 oflended the old Dutch settlers 
by increased taxes, contrary, it was alleged, 
to the capitulation ; he left the administra- 
tion of aflairs almost entirely in the hands 
of Mr. Blake, his private secretary, and 
I Joulenant-colonel CYx?kburn, his principal 
aide-de-camp, whose influence and support 
were believed to be marketable commodities. 
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So many complaints reached the secretary of 
state, Henry Dundas (afterwards Viscount 
Melville) [q. v.], that in January 1801 a 
letter was sent out directing him to hand 
the charge of affairs over to General Dundas 
and to come home by the first opportunity. 
A letter to Dundas at the same time directed 
him to act as governor till tlie new governor 
arrived. Yonge wished that the superses- 
sion should take place after a short delay, 
giving him time to wind up allairs ; but 
whether in consequence of private instruc- 
tions from Ills im<de, or from personal ill- 
feeling, Dundas insisted on the immediate 
transfer of the autliority, and the proclama- 
tion was issued within a few hours oftcir the 
arrival of the litters. Yonge then applied 
to Sir Roger Curtis [q. v.] for a sliip of war 
to take him to 8t. Helena, but this Curtis 
refused; and Yonge was left, waiting at an 
hotel, till he could find a passage, lie did 
not arrive in England till towards the end 
of the year. 

Meantime Lord ITobart, wlio liad suc- 
ceeded Dundas as colonial secretary, had 
written to the general desiring him to send 
home a report as to various abuses said to 
have taken place under Yonge 'a government, 
so that he might be abh? to judge * how far 
it miglit bo advisable to institute an enquiry 
of a very serious nature * into Yonge’s con- ' 
duct, llundas, on receiving this, ap]*ointed 
a coi^pission at Cape, Town to examine, the 
various charges mentioned in Hobart's letter; 
%nd this commission, after hearing evidence, 
not, apparently, on oath, nor subjected to 
cross-examination, and in the absence of 
Yonge, Blake, and Cockbuvn, put tlieir hands 
to a report charging Blake and Cockburu 
with many and gross malpractices, and 
Yonge with being more or less cognisant of 
them. What steps Hobart took on receiving 
this report are not known. Cockburu de- 
nied the charge ; possibly Blake did so too ; 
and neither of them seems to have been tried 
in any way. If anything was officially done 
or said to Yonge, it did not abash liim. On 
26 July 1802 he wrote to Hobart that ho 
had beeu paying his respects to the king at 
Wcjymoutli. ‘ I flatter myself,’ he said, ‘ the 
justness of your lordship’s mind will make 
you learn with pleasure the gracious recep- 
tion I met with, such as was equal to ray 
utmost wishes. ... I found his Majesty 
perfectly well informed of every particular 
concerning the state of the colony, and had 
the happiness to be assured of his entire ap- 
probation of ray conduct and services.’ It 
IS quite possible that Yonge somewhat ex- 
aggerated the graciousness of his reception ; 
but he could scarcely have waited on the 


king or have written this to Hobart if he 
hud been tried and found guilty of conniving 
at a trade in licenses, monopolies, and per- 
missions to sell slaves in the colony. A few 
months later he again wrote to Hobart, 
claiming payment of his expenses for the 
journey home, for the passage, diet, and 
hotel charges a< Cape Town and at St. 
Helena, wliich seem to have amounted to 
about 1,(X)0/. It does not appear that this 
was ever paid him, but he was given apart- 
mtnits at Hampton Court, where he died, at 
the age of eighty-one, on Sept, 1812 
(liJuropecm May. 1812, ii. 3*‘30). He mar- 
ried, in 17Go, Elizabeth, daughter of Bou- 
chier Ch'eve of Foot’s Cray, hut, as he left no 
issue, tlio baronetcy became extinct. The 
Great House* at Colyton was convoyed by 
the last baronet to Sir John de la IVde, bart. 
Yonge also ])arted w^ith the estates he held 
at Coplestone in Devonsliire. His widow 
continued to reside at Hampton Court, and 
died till *re on 7 .Ian. May. 1833, 

i. 92, where she is named Anne). His por- 
trait, painted by M. Brown, was engraved 
by E. Scott in 1790 (Bromley, p. 3o3). 

[Vivian’s Visitations of Devtni ; Theal's Hist, 
of South Africa, iii. 52-()0, and Itocord.s of the 
Capo Colony, vols. iii. ainl iv. pa.ssim (iinlox in 
vol. V.); Wotioii's Baronetage, 1771| ii. 233.] 

J. K. L. 

YONGE, JAMES or .TO HX (Jl. U23), 
translator, belonged to an English family 
settled in the Irish pale, William Yonge, 
archdeacon of Meath from 1407 to 1437, was 
po.ssibly his brother (Cottox, Fasti Fed, 
Jlib. iii. 127). Both. James and John Yong(^ 
occur in the Irish patent and close rolls 
early in tlie fifteenth century. .lames Yonge 
w^as in pri.suii in Trim Castle from .Tanuary 
to October 1423, being removed in the 
latter month to Dublin C’astle, and being 
pardoned on 10 May 1425 {Vnl. Hot. Pat, et 
Claus, Ifibeniuey pp. 234 //, 230 252 A 

.lohn Yonge w'as serjeant of the county of 
Ijimerick in the reign of Richard 1 1, held a 
lease of various lands, tind was convicted of 
unspecified felonies {ib, pp. 110, 128, 148). 
Tlie translator was servant to .JanieH Butler, 
fourth earl of Ormonde [q. v.], at whose re- 
quest, about 1423, he translated into English 
the ‘ Sccrela Secretorum ’ attributed to Aris- 
totle. It w^as a book in much request in the 
middle ages, and translations were made in 
the early fifteenth century by Iloccleve, 
John Shirley ( 1 360 .P- 1450) [(j. v.], Lydgate, 
and Burgh, and Gower used it in his ^ Con- 
fessio Araantis.’ Yonge’s translation appears 
to have been made from a French version by 
one Gofroi of Waterford ; it was dedicated 
to Ormonde and is ‘ perhaps the only lengthy 
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work known written in the English of the 
Pale earljr in the fifteenth century ’ (Steele). 

It is divided into seventy-two chapters and 
is interspersed with passages from Irish his- 
tory, including some of Ormonde’s exploits 
in *1422. Several manuscripts of it are 
extant; (1) Rawlinson MS. B 490, which 
lias been printed by Mr. U. Steele in his 
‘ Three Prose Versions of the Secreta 
Secretorum * {Early Enylish Text Soc, 1898, 
pp. 121 sqq.); (2) Lambeth MSS. 0.‘i3 (Tonn, i 
Cat, Lambeth MHS, j). 144) ; and (.‘5) Carew j 
MS. ; a note on this manuscript in Sir | 
George Carew’s handwriting states that it , 
was written in the time of Henry V, and attri- ' 
butes it, as does tlie Lambeth manuscript, to | 
John Y^onge {Book of Ilotvthy ed. Brewer, ■ 
jip. 220, 331-3) ; while in the Rawlinson j 
manuscript it is ascribed fo James Yonge, an 1 
ascription accepted by Mr. Steele. Yonge ! 
appears also to be the author of the abridged ; 
translation of Giraldus Cambrensis’ ‘ Ex- j 
pugnatio Hibernia?,’ which precedes the ; 
translation of the ^ Secreta ’ in Uawlinsou i 
MS. B 490. I 

[Authorities citrd; War(‘,’s Writers of Ireland, 
ed. Harris; Tanner’s llihl. Brit.-liih.; Mr.SUados 
introduction and notes to his edition of Yongc's 
version have not yet appeared.] A. T. P. 

YONGE, JAMES (1010-1721), medical 
writer, son of John ^'onge, surgeon, and 
his wife .Toanna ( 1(»IH-1700), daughter of . 
Nicholas BlackallerofSharpluiin, 1 >evonshu’o, 
was born at l^ly mouth on 11 May 1040. He ' 
was sent to Plymouth grammar school in 
16o4, and aft(»r two years tliere was hound ! 
apprentice to Silvester Riclimond of Liver- 
pool (preface to Vurriis), surgeon to th(‘ 
ship-of-war Constant Warwick. He wa.s 
appointed surgeon's mate to tin; Montague, 
one of Lord Sandwich’s fleet in the Downs, 
and was at tin' im*fiectnal bombardment of 
Algiers in 1002. In 31 ay of that year lie 
was paid off in England, and acted for four 
months as assistant to an apothecary at 
Wapping; then he assisted in his father’s | 
practice t ill February 1003, wlicn he made 
a voyage in the Reformation to Newfound- 
land. Tn lot)! he visited the west coast of 
Africa*and the Meditf'rranean in the Bona- 
Venture. On a second voyagt*, in December 
lOOo, in tile same ship, he was captured by 
the Dutch, and wa.s detained as a prisoner 
of war at Amsterdam till Se])tember 1060. 
He got hack to Plymouth and practised 
there till February iOOH, when he made a 
final A’oyage to Newfoundland, after which 
he settled in Plymouth in {September 1070, 
and soon did well in practice. Ho married, j 
on 28 March 1071, Jane, daughter of Thomas I 


Crampporne of Buckland Monachorum in 
Devonshire. lie was appointed surgeon to 
the naval hospital at Plymouth at the rate 
of five shilUngs a day, and in 1674 became 
also deputy surgeon-general to the nivy. He 
published papers in tlie ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions * on a bullet in the tramica, on two 
huge gallstones, and on an intestinal con- 
cretion. 

Yonge visited London in 1678, and as a 
result of a discussion there published in 1679 
‘ Currus Triumphal is e Terebintho,’ two 
letters on the use of turpentine in the 
control of hfcmorrhage. In 1682 he published 
‘ Wounds of the Brain proved Curable/ a 
treatise based on some of liisjjiwn cases. He 
becain e mayor of Plymouth irr 1 694. In 1 702 
be was examined and admitted to the license 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don. The examination was conducted at the 
house of Si r Thomas 3Iillington, the president, 
in Lincoln’s Fiiii Fields, and Yonge has left a 
full account of it, which was printed in the 
LSt. 1 birth olomew’s Hospital Journal’ for 
November 1899. He bad before practised 
on the license of I he bishop of Exeter. Ou 
3 Nov. 1702 he was elected E.Il.S., and in 
1707 he embalmed t he body of Sir Clowdisley 
Shovell. Ho died ou 25 July 1721, and is 
buried in the church of St. Andrew, Ply- 
mouth, where his monument is still to bo 
seem. His eldest son .James (1672-1745), 
wlio married in 1726 Alary, daugli^ and 
heir of .lohii Upton of Puslinch, was groatj 
great-grandfather of Cliarlos Duke Yongo 

I'l- 

A'onge corresponded with Sir Hans Sloanc, 
and was a frieijjl of Walter Charleton [q. v.\ 
of Francis Atterbury [q. v.l, of Dr. Edward 
Browne [q. v.J, of Edward Tyson [q. v.], and 
of diaries Bernard [q. v.], the surgeon. lie 
was a royalist first, and afterwards a tory, 
and published ^ Several Evidences ’ to prove 
that Charles I wrote ‘ Eikon Basilike,’ He 
also published * Considerations ’ on the New- 
foundland trade in 1()70 ; ‘ Medicaster Medi- 
catus/ a rejdy to William Salmon (1644- 
1713), in 1685 ; and ‘ Sidrophel Vapulans’ 
ill 1699. His Journal, in manuscript, is in 
the library of the Plymouth Institution. 

[Kdinhiirgh Medical and iSnrgical Journal, 
1849, vol. ixxi. ; Munk’s Coll, of Phys. ii. 2 ; 
Norman Moore’s Lecture on Principles and 
Practice of Medicine, 8t. B;irtholomew’s Hos- 
]>ital Journal, November, 1899; Works; R. N. 
Worth’s Hist, of I’lymouth, ed. 1890, passim; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry; Brit. Mus. Cat. s.v. 
* Young.’] N, M. 

YONGE, JAMES (1794*-1870), physi- 
cian, a direct descendant of James Yonge 
(1646 -1721) [q. V.], was fourth son of Duke 
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Yonge, vicar of Otterton, Devonshire, and 
his wife Oathcrina, daughter of Thomas Craw- 
ley-Boevey of Flaxley Abbey, Gloucester- 
shire. He was born in Devonshire in 1794, 
and educated at Eton and Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. on 13 May 
1815, M.A. on 22 Oct. 1817, M.B. on 8 June 
1819, and M.D. on 20 June 1821. He was 
elected a fellow of the College of Physicians 
of London on 30 Sept. 1822, practised in 
l*lymouth, was physician to the Devonshire 
. and Cornwall Ilospital, and was for many 
years one of the chief physicians of the 
west of England, lie married his cousin, 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Crawlcy- 
Boevey, bart. died on 3 Jan. 1870. 

[Mnnk’sColl. ofPhys. iii.263; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, s.v. ‘ Yonge of Pusl inch ; ’ Burko’s Peer- 
age and Baronetage, s.v. * Bocvey.’] N. M. 

YONGE, JOHN (1467--1516), master of 
the rolls and diplomatist, was born in 1467 
at Heyford in Oxfordshire. The? manor of 
Heyford was given by William of Wykeham 
to New College, Oxford, ns part of its en- 
dowment. Yonge was admitted to Win- 
chester College as scholar in 1478, and be- 
came scholar of New College and D.C.L. 
He was follow of New College from 1485 
to 1500, when on 15 Aug. he was presented 
by the convent of Abingdon to tlu^ church 
of St. Martinis, Oxford. On 17 March 1502 
he ws admitted rector of St. Stephen’s, 
AValOTook (Reff. Lond. Hill, f. 42), and on 
^28 Jan. 1503 was commissioned by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as judge of the court 
of prerogatives for the diocese of Canterbury 
Cant, Warham, f. 6(/)^ On 19 INInrch 
1501 be was collated to tlfe church of St. 
Mnry-le-Bow by Archbishop Warham, and 
held the Uving till 13 May 1514 {ih. If. 323- 
364). 

On 4 Aug. 1504 Yonge was commissioned, 
together with John Taylor {d, 1534) [q. v.], 
Robert Rydon, clerk of the council, John 
Clerk, governor of the English merchants in 
Flanders, and two others, to conclude a treaty 
of mercantile alliance with Philip, arcluluke 
of Austria (Rymtjb, xiii. 106). He was next 
employed to take the oaths in the Low 
Countries of persons nominated by the treaty 
of 20 March 1606 to swear as to the amount 
and i)ayment of the dowry and position of the 
Archduchess Margaret of Savoy, who was 
affianced to Henry VII (td. xiii. 127, 146, 154, 
156). He was, as a reward for these services, 
raised to the office of master of the rolls by 
Henry VII on 23 Jan. 1507-8 {‘BaU 23 Hon. 
VII, pt. li. M. 7). He was commissioned in 
July 1608 to gp with Sir Thomas Brandon 
[q. V.] on an embassy to the emperor (An d rkas, 


Hut. of Hen. Vll^ Rolls Ser. p. 125). Later 
in the same year he was associated with 
Wolsey in the conferences preparatory to 
the treaty of Cambray . W olsey in a letter to 
Henry VII says : ^ The last day of October, 
in the town of Antwerp, your ambassador 
. . . came to the emperor’s presence. . . . The 
master of the rolls began hys oracion, which 
was uttered and pronounced very wel and 
dystynctly with good spryt and bolness’ 
{Letters, of the Keiyn of liichard III 
and Henry VII, Rolls Ser. i. 445). Henry 
VHI in his will, dated 10 April ]509,.named 
Yonge one of his seven executors. 

Henry VIII on his accession confirmed 
Yonge’s appointment as master of the rolls 
by a j)atent dated 11 June 1509, by which he 
was granted * the Ijouse of t he converts ’ to 
dwell in, and a tun of Gascon wine annually, 
with other privileges {Pat. Hen. VHI, pt. ii. 
M. 5). The new king also enriched him 
with further ecclesiastical preferments. On 
28 Nov. 151 1 he was made prebendary of 
Hoi born in 8t. Paul’s Cathedral, but re- 
signed it on the following 11 Feb. in order 
to take up the belter prebend of Newington 
{Ttey. Lond. Fitzjames, If. 31 d, »‘12). On 
16 Doc. 1512 he was appointed dean of the 
collegiate church of St. Mary’s, Leicester 
{Pat. 4 Hon. VII I, pt. i, M. 26); and on 
15 duly next he was presented by the abbot 
and eon vent of Ramsey to the church of 
Therfield in Hertfordshire, which he lield till 
his death (C^rssANS, 7/cr//’o/Y/.s//r>c, i. 126). 
j Ilonry VITI also employed him on fre- 
I quent diplomatic missions. In 1511, after 
I the dissolution of the league of Cambray, 

I Henry in July sent him * on a monitory ern- 
i bassage to Louis, requiring him to desist from 
I the war against the pope,’ a demand which 
Louis disregarded. Wolsey, who formed a low 
opinion of Yonge’s conduct of this mission, 
wrote to Fox, bishop of Winchester : ‘ Never 
I liad man worse cheer than he in France, and 
I that he had done nothing touching the matter 
I wherewitli he was charged’ (I'lpims, Ltfe of 
Wolsey, p. 70). While on this emWssy he 
was paid twent y shillings a day. In conse- 
I qnence of Louis’s refusal, Henry declared 
war. 

During the progress of the unfertunate 
campaign Y^onge, Sir Edward Poyninga [q.^^.] 
and Sir Thomas Boleyn wore sent to Brussels 
as ambassadors to win the alliance of the Em- 
peror M aximilian . They carried on the nego- 
tiations with the emperor and his daughter 
Margaret in person from June to September, 
but Maximilian avoided giving any definite 
promise. Yonge returned home, landing, at 
Dover on 30 Sept. ; but on 20 Dec. he was 
again commissioned with Poynings, Boleyu, 
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nmlSir l!icliiu-il 1 UiO'r'-l 'V_'i))rq.vJ 

to arrange a U'ug'u>^ l>t*t woon t lu? po])o, Riig'ltiiiu, 
Ara£ron!an<l^nstiU',thoemjH‘ror"o!oct, PriniJo 

diarW. aiwl Margaivt of Savoy. <>n 5 April 
ir>l;5 the holy lougut^ was sat isfartoril v fon- 
oliwU'd bv the Knglish fiinbassndors. Iloiirv 
invaded I’vauca' in ])rrsoii. a larg*' army land- 
ing at Calai'^ <»n ’JitJum*. Yong*^ ]n'obably 
joined Jlt*nrv on Ins arrival, and accompanied 
‘him in the eainpaiun. Krasiniis, writing on 
8 Sept, to Aninionins, gives liiin a message 
to the master of tlie rolls if he w»Ti' to he 
loiind in eam]>, and on tlio day of the arrival 
of the KiiLdi^h army at Tournay Povnings, 
Yonge, and ^^*inglieid liad an interview witfi 
the iiiliahitants of the town. \’onge was 
soon sr*nt on a Av>li ini‘^‘'i«m to fnrilier the 
propO'^ed marriaL^t' hetwta-n Prince ('‘harles, 
aft«‘rwards ( ’h.arle.v \ tho grainhon <d'Ma\:- 
miliaii and Ferdinaml— and Prince>s Mary, 
J leTirv's sister. 

'file year loll hronglit Yonge fnrtlier 


will, apparently mode on the day of his death 
ami t)rovedoii*l7 May, Im left to Archbishop 
; Warhani a gold salt-cellar, appointing hiui 
execnt<»r; to Wolsey a cup ; to A e\v College, 
O.vford, and to Wiiicliestitr six gilt goblt^ts, 

• lot)/, to mahcf a new conduit at Jlye, and 
also directed that ‘ Master Grocon shall have 
‘ his plate delivertMl unto him, which I have 
now on charge, without any inaner of re- 
! deinption.^ lie was buried on the left side 
of the Polls chapel, where a monument was 
erected to him bearing his recumbent effigy, 
and a tablet plactul on the wall W'ith a long 
inscri]>tion in Latin verse. 

In spite of liis busy life he still found time 
for other int ere>ts ; lie was an intimate friend 
of l)t‘an Colct and a * great eiicourager of 
learned men/ to one of the foremost of 
whom, Lra>imis, he was a generous patron, 
ami it was in ncognition of this that on 
I Jan. PM.*! Kra.^rnus dedicated his ^ Plii- 
tarclii (Mi.eronensis de tuenda bona vale- 


tcch'>iii>tical ])refermi‘ni ; <.m .'iU Marcdi In* 
was np])(>int«'d rt'ctur of St. Magnu'^ .Martyr 
in Lomhm ( AV//. Ij^ml I' itzjaine^, f. 
on d April ]>reh.'n(l:i!’y of Ap<*tlinr]»(‘ in ^'ork 
f-atliedral, which otlic^* he r<>ii:!i*‘d on his 
nppointiiirnt on 17 May .a.*. <Iran of 
succeeding \VoNt*y on his ]ir»)niot loti t«* the 
h»sho]>ric of Lincoln: and on is S. pt. he 
hecaine ptvhcndarv of Pmgtiiorpe in ^ ork 
( ’atliefiral. He liad a]M> jq>parcntly heen 
hfdding tor sojiio tinu' ]>rovioii-L tin* Ii\inii;- 
f)f St. Pci nr of Silt \\ 00(1 with l)ie chapel of 
St. Leoniinl ot‘ Uytho, a^ he rcsiLoied it 
on ’22 July in tliis y. ar( //cy. / V///, Warliam, 
I. »jO')) ; there is no record ot hi'- pres(*nta- 
tioii to the livinc'. hut lie '•. cins t«) )ia\e suc- 
Ceedeil Henry bid tall, who hei*ame provc»st 
of NVinghain Pollo;.c in July 1 g»7 {Arch. 
xvlii. 

On tlie accession f>t bi'Miuns f in I.*)!."), the 
arclihislioj) of ^ ork, tlie I)uKc of Norfolk, 
the hi^hop of W'inclicster, and .lohii ^'ong(» 
Were commissioned to renew tie* pea<*f* with 
A onge s last jiolilical mi-slon t ook him 
to loiirnay, whence he ;nid his colleagues 
carried oti an extmisive corre.-pondonce with 
Ifcnrv during August and Sopt,*tnher 1 | .“i 
as If) th,. means of jiacifying and se- 

curing triu" tow'n. ^ f)nge’s health was nf)w 
)»et»innin;r to fail, and the kin^r gavf» him 
leave, in a leftm' ol Ang., to I’elnm honw 
'mi account of sicl<nf\ss,’ hut lifi re.Sf)lva*d 
to 'wait a little time to see matters well 
towards a conclusion.’ 

He left for Lnglaiid on 17 Sept, and owing 
to failing health he resigned tlie church of St. 
Magnus Martyr on 10 Nov. (AVy. Zorn/. Fitz- 
jamos, f. 61). He died iii Londoti of the 
sweating sickness on 2.5 April 1516. In his 


t udiiie pr;cci‘pta * t<» him as a new year's gift. 

f Ant horir as in tlu‘ text -also Kirby’s Win- 

* Chester Sdioltvrs; l.ansdowDo MS. 978, f. 117; 

^ Woocl s .Atficiuc- O.xon. ; Le Neve’s F'lsti Keel. 

.Angl.; Letters and Papers. For. and Dorn., of 
: Henry VIII ; lit rherfs Hist, of Henry VJIT; 
Iiyni(‘r > I 'uMlera; Knight’s Life of f^olet and Life 
of !‘'rastnns ; (hil. of State Papers, Knglantl J^nd 
Spain : Hn'sver’s Hist, of Henry VlJf.l 
! E. L. C. 

\;ONGE, JHirX (1 16.3 1520), bi.^p of 

(5illip«»li, hfirn at • Newton Longvine in^ 
1 .ui kinghamshire in 1463, entered Wiii- 

• ehoter as a scliolar in 1474, at the age of 
eleven, and obtained a .scholarship at New 

I Col Iege,( )\ fonhin 1 4S(), becoming a fellow of 
I thfM'ollege in l4S2. Ho seems to liaytfbecn in 
; residence till 1190, and in 1502 resigned his 
feIIowshi]>, which was filled np cn 0 April 
of that year. He became about this time 
doctor of divinity, but not — as A\ ood and 
others ate— rector of St. Martin’s, Oxford, 
as it was to his namesalvc, John Yonge 
(1467 1516) [ip V.], afterwards master ot 
tlie rolls, that tlic living was given. . . i 
Aftt^r h?aving Oxford lie was appoin ec 

rector of AH Hallows, Honey Lane, Londem. 

The apj)f)i fitment is not entered on t ^ 
hi.shop’K registers; he resigned tho Jiving on 
.30 Oct. 1510 (//ey. Zo/uA Fitzjames, f. *Jo). 
On 15 Sppt. previously bo was nomi- 
nated mastin’ or warden of tho hospital of 
' St. Thomas of Aeon in the Cheap, Jjondon* 
(rV/. f. I ft). Tho choice had been left by tho 

F iresident and convent to Richard Fitzjames 
q. V,], bishop of London. The bishop’s 
selection of Yonge was fully justified by his 
zeal on behalf of the hospital. lie found it 
on his accession in debt to the amount of 
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718/. 17ir. but by the end of eight 

years be had raised sufficient money not 
only^to discharge the debt, but also to carry 
put necessary repairs at the additional cost of 
1,431/. l^.lO^rf. In the will — dated 18 Aug. 
1510 — of Edward Dudley [q. v.J, executed 
for treason, Yonge was appointed jointly with 
the bishop of London, Doctor Colet, and Sir 
Andrew Windsor to have the guiding of 
Dudley’s son •ft?rome, till twenty-two years ] 
of age, and in furtherance of this charge he j 
and his co-trustees in 1514 obtained from ! 
the king the grant of Dudley’s goods and \ 
chattels (Letters and Vapern of Henry VIII, : 
i. 1212, 5427). A hull of Leo X, now in tlie ; 
British Museum, and dated 28 Feb. 1515, j 
conferred on him, as master of St. Thomas of [ 
Aeon, the power to grant indulgences. 

Yonge accepted, after much hesitation, 
the proposal made in 1513 hy Richard 
Fitzjames, bishop of London, to become his 
suffragan. He finally decided to accept the 
offico in order to obtain for the Mercers’ 
Company the right of appointing the master 
of the hospital in future, for which he also 
obtained n papal bull. He is said by 
Wood to liavo owed the promotion to bis 
friendship with Cardinal AVolsey. The 
bisliop of London accordingly consecrated 
him in the church of St. Thomas of Aeon on 
13 June 1513 as suffragan bisboj», under the 
title of bishop of Callipoli in Thrace, for 
wh^i he made profession of ohedieiuMi to 
the^archbishop of Ileraclius, liis titular 
superior (Hey, Land, Fitzjames, f. 41 ). 
His responsibilities as suffragan must Inavo 
been largely increased by Bisliop Fitz- 
jaincs’s blindness. He was already on 

20 Jan. 1513 made vicar of St. Christopher 
le Stocks, but resigned the living on 28 April 
next year, having succeeded William Horsey 
on 28 March in the archdeaconry of London 
(ib. f. 49 d, 51 , 50 df On 1 2 June 1519 l,e 
was elected prior of the Augustinian priory 
of Shulbred in Sussex (Rey. C. f. 29 d), 
and apparently visited it to be installed. 
He obtained a grant of land for the priory, 
but cannot have resided there often, ns he 
was constantly in London during his .short 
rule over the house, which terminated on ' 

21 March 1521 (Bey, Chic, C. f. 40). Ac- : 
cording to Wood he assisted the bishop of ^ 
Lincoln in 1520 to draw up the privileges ’ 
which Henry VIII granted to the university j 
of Oxford two years later. He took up his | 
permanent residence at Oxford in 1521. On ! 
23 April 1521 he became warden of New | 
College, Oxford, He was given the living | 
of Colerne in Wiltshire on 14 Nov.. 1524 ‘ 
(Beg. Cant. Warham, f. 309 d), and was 
also dean of Chichester, an appointment 


whicb he may have owed to the friendship of 
Bishop* Robert Sherburne [q. v.], himself a 
former fellow of New CollegOi'* He died at 
New College, Oxford, on 28 March 1526, 
being buried in the college chapel, where a 
I brass, representing him in the habit of a 
bishop, was placed in his memory. 

Much confusion has been made between 
his career and that of two of his contem- 
poraries of the same name. All three were 
scholars of Winchester and fellows of New 
College ; John Yonge, master of the rolls, is 
noticed separately, and tlie other was pro- 
bably a relative* of the bishop of Callipoli; 
he was born at Newton l^ongville, entered 
Winchester as a scholar in 1506, and was 
made fellow of N(*av College in 1512, and 
became rector of Newton Longville about 
1525. 

[Authorities as in text; also Wood’s Athenne 
Oxon. ii. 7-^7. and History and Antiquities of Ox- 
ford ; Kirbys AVI richest er Scholars ; Watney’s 
Hist, of the Hospital of St. Thomas of Aeon; 
Lo Neve’s fasti Heel. .Anyl. ; Lsinsdowne MS. 
979 , f. 4.5; Letters and Hapesrs, Foreign and 
Dorn., of Henry VTll ; BoutcH’s Monumental 
Brasses.] K. L. C. 

YONGE, NICHOLAS id, 1019), musi- 
cian, was almost certainly tin* Nicholas 
Young who was one of the singing-men at 
8t. PauTs Cathedral in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. He was horn at 
Lewes, Sussex; his mother’s nanm was 
Hray. He settled in the parish of St. 
MichaeVs, Cornhill, and several of his nine 
children remained there, th(*ir descendants 
' bring traceable for a (amtiiry after his 
’ death. A.'onge gave daily musical perfor- 
mances in liis house, whicli were much fre- 
' (jueiiled by ‘ gentlemen and merchants of 
good accoinpt ; ’ and about 1583 a gentle- 
man whom Yonge calls a ‘ counsellor of 
estate,’ translated many of the Italian 
I madrigals performed there. After the op- 
' pearance of the iirst Fnglisli madrigals 
printed, the * Psalriies, Sonets, and Songa 
of Sadness and Pietie,’ by William Bym. 
fq. V.], Yonge published some of tlie trans- 
lated works under the title of ^ Musica 
Transalpinn,,Madrigales, translated of foure, 
five, and six parts, clioseii oat pf divers 
excellent Authors, with the first and 
second part of “ La Verginella,” made by 
Muister Byrd upon two stanz’.s of Ariosto,” 
and brought to speak English with the 
rest.’ The dedication to Gilbert Talbot 
(afterwarils seventh Earl of Shrewsbury) 
[q. V.] is dated 1 ilay 1588. No secular 
music had previously been printed in Eng- 
land, exce])t the feeble songs published in 
1571 by Thomas Whithorne [q. v*], and 
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perhaps the son^-book of Wynkyn do 
\Vorde (loSO), of which 11 single ])arf-book | 
remains ; at any rate the success of Byrd’s ! 
and Yonge’s publications seems to have been ! 
great and immediate. Thomas Watson 
(1557?-159i>) [q. V.] and afterwards Thomas 
Morley [q. v.] also issued translations of 
Italian madrigals, and in 1597 Yonge pub- 
lished another collection entitled * Musica | 
Transalpina. The Second Booke of Madri- j 
galles, to 5 and 0 Voices.* The selections j 
were admirably made from Ferabosco, ! 
Marenzio, I’alestrina, IjRssus, and others of ' 
the best Italian and Flemish composers ; ’ 
many numbers of both books liave always 
remained upon the repertory, and liave • 
been reprinted in various forms during the 
nineteenth century. Throe of the x)oems , 
were included in * Fngland’s Helicon,’ ItUX). ’ 
Til the portrait of William Ileatlier [q. v.j in | 
the .Music School, Oxford, he is repres(;nted ; 
holding a volunu* bettered ‘Musica Trans-; 
alpiiia.’ In 1848 O. W. Budd began a 
complete edition in score, but issued only 
six of the eighty-one pieces. Some of the ^ 
po(‘ins are in (!)liphunt*s ‘ l^a Musa Madri- , 
galesca ’ and Bulleii’s * Lyrics from t he Song- ^ 
bofdis of tli(*Fli2ab(.*than Age; * and tlie wliole 
text of the first collection was includial in 
Arbor’s ‘ English (tarniT,* vol. iii. ' 

Y’ongi^’s will is dated 19 Oct. I(il9: and 
ho was buried at St. Micliaers, (^umhill, cm 
the 28rd. His wife ,Jane x>^'^>ved the will 
onlr^Nov. 

[Votigo’s publiciil ions, in the Ilritisli Museum j 
Library ; Visitniion of bnn<lon, i. 277, ainl Iteg. . 
of 8t. Michael’s, (’ornliill, in Ilarleiaii Sneiely's 


1>2, 149, 152), On 26 Sept. 1435 lio was ra- 
turned to parliament for Bristol, being de- 
scribed, however, ns ‘ mercator/ IIo was re- 
elected for the. same constituency on 17 Dec. 
148(1, H Jan. 1441-2, 81 Jan. 1446-7, 27 Jan. 
1448 9, 28 Oct, 1449, and 5 Oct. 1460. 
Bristol was, like most of the trading centres, 
Yorkist in symxiathios, and in June 1451 
\b)nge distinguished himself by presenting 
to parliament a xietition from his cqnstituents 
to the eftect that the Duke of York should 
he recognised heir to the throne. This was 
jiart of the attack upon the Duke of Somerset, 
whose position was, however, unshaken ; 
parliament was dissolved, and Yonge was 
committed to the Tower, He was released 
in April M52, on tlie general pardon issued 
after tlie temporary n»eonciliation of the 
two parties. On 7 July 1455 Y’^onge was 
once' more elected for Bristol, and in January 
145() claimed redress for his arrest and im- 
X>risoiinient, reminding the commons in his 
])etitinn that all members ‘ought to have 
their fiwdom to speak and say in the house 
of thc'ir assembly as to them is thought 
convenicuit or reasonable without any manner 
of challenge, charge, or punition therefore 
to be laid to tlicun in any wise* (JHof, ParL 
V. 887; SrriJHS, Cornet. J[ist» iii. 159, 174, 
498; iiA.MSAY, L((nr aster and JerZ% ii. 149, 
151, 191), Tli<‘ conimcfiis sent up the bill to 
the' lords, and the king ordered that the 
lords of the council should provide a reii^ly ; 
but no further x)roc(}edings in the letter 
art' recorded. 

Yonge was naturally not edected to the 
Lanc^astrian ])arliament which met at Co- 


publications; drove’s Dirt, of Music and' 
Mnsifi ins, ii. 191, 110, ami iv. 49;); Jiinibault’s ' 
BibliothfiCii Ma»lr4raliMTia. llurncv, through ' 
]nisrc',ailing Ycaig<'’.s first dedication, speaks of | 
liim as a London imnvhant, a mistake c(»pied by | 
several writers.] II. 1). I 

YONGE, T1 1( )>r A S ( 140.> ;-'-1476). j | 

born about 1105, was tddor son of 'Fhomns i 
Yonge {d. 1420), who was mayor of Bristol I 
in 1411, and repre‘<ent(Ml Bristol in parlia- | 
meiit in 1418-1 1. His younger brotht*r, Sir j 
John Yonge, st'ttled in Jjoudon, represent- ' 
ing the city in jiarliamenl and becoming j 
slieriir in 1455 and lord mayor in 1400. j 
Bfung, like his brother, a strong Yorkist, he 
was knighted by Edward J V after his resto- 
ration to the throne on 20 May 1471 (Wakk- 
AVOKTH, Chron. p. 81). 

Thomas Yongt' received a legal education 
at th(! Middle 1Vmple,and from ]439ouw’ards 
liis luimt^ frequently occurs in the year-books. 
Probably also be was the Iliomas Yonge who 
was counsel for the city of Exeter in 1447 
(SiiiTXiNOFouT), Ijcitersy Camd('n 80c. pp. 


ventrv, a curious side-light on the division 
of jiarties being allbrdt^d by the fact that 
two‘generosi do iiatiyitate Make the place 
of t ho usual ‘ inercatores * in the representa- 
tion of Bristol. He was, however, returned 
for (Tloucestershire on 15 8ept. 1400 to the 
parliaiiK'nt which reversed the proceedings 
at (Jo veil try. He probably also sat in the 
parliaments of 1401 and 14G2-3, the returns 
for whicli are dost, and the triumph of his 
jiarty under Edward IV secured Yongo 
much administrative employment and legal 
])romotion. Oif 7 Nov. 1403 he was ap- 
X>ointed serjeant-at-law, and king's serjeant 
on the following day, and in November 1467 
he was raised to the bench as justice of the 
common pleas. He was not, however, re- 
moved when Henry VI was restored in Oc- 
tober 1470, but lost his positi<m during the 
puzzling rearrangement of the ju'* ‘ 
when Edward I V regained his throne six 
months later, though he was exempted from 
the operation of the Act of Resumption in 
1472 '3. On 29 Oct. 1475, in spito of his 
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advanced age, he was appointed a justice of 
the king’s bench. ^ He died in the following 
year, and was buried in Christ Church, Lon- 
don. John Yonge (1467 ?“ir)16) j^q.v.], the 
master of the rolls, is doubtfully said to have 
been his son, and Walter Yonge [q* v.] the 
diarist to have been descended irom him 
(BtTBKS, Hxtinct Baronetcif^s ; but cf. 
VIVIAN, Visit, of Devon^ 1895, p. 840). 

[Hot. Pari. ; Cal. Rot. Pat . ; Cal. Patent 
Rolls, 1461-7, passim; Paston Letters, ed. 
Oairdner; Wiliiam Worcester (Rolls Sor.) ; 
Diary of Walter Yonge (Camden See.), pref. ; 
List of Sherilis, 1898, p. 203 ; Off. Ret. Mem- 
bers of Pari. ; *'8eyer’s Memoirs of Bristol ; 
Hunt’s Bristol, pp. 94, 97-9; Burke’s Extinct 
Baronetcies; Stubbs’s Const. Hist.; Eorteseue’s 
Governance of England, cd. Plummer, pp. 3o, 
44, 61 ; Ramsay’s Liincastcr and York.] 

A. F. P. 

^ YONGE, WALTER (1581 .^-1649), dia- 
rist, born about 1581, was second son and I 
heir of John Yonge (rl, 1012) of Colyton, | 
Devonshire, by his wife, Alice Starre or | 
Store. He is said to have been desct3nded I 
from Thomas Yonge (1405 F- 1470) [q. v.]; 
his father was a prominent merchant of j 
Lyme Regis, and has been identified will 
the John Y oiige who dedicated to (iueen Eliza- 
beth a ^Discourse’ advocating the establish- 
ment of a ‘ bank of money’ (Bhunaud, Cat, 
Anglim^ i. 798; Notes and Queries^ 
l8t|^r. xi. 224, 3'M), Walter Yonge lived 
durmghis father’s lifetime at lIppiT llolions, 
Devonshire; but liis elder brother, John, 
having died without issue in 1584, he suc- 
ceedea on his father’s death to the family 
property «t Colyton. lie matriculated from 
Slagdalen College, Oxford, on 19 April 1599, 
aged 18, but left the university without a 
degree, and in 1000 was admitted a student 
of the Middle Temple. He was called to 
the bar, but, if he practised, he made no mark 
in his profession. He took an active part in 
local affairs, was for many years justice of 
the peace in^Devonshire, and served as sherift* 
in 1628. In 1640 acommitt^ of the House 
of Commons having reported Honiton as one i 
of the boroughs that had formerly sent : 
members of parliament butffcid discontinued 
doing so, Yonge, who belonged to the puritan 
party, was elected member for Honiton. 
Soon after the outbreak of the civil war he 
was appointed one of the victuallers of the 
navy, and was acting as such as late as 
18 Oct. 1648 (Cal. State Papers^ Dorn. 1644 

E . 353, 1648-9 p. 308). According to Foster 
6 was one of the members secluded on 
6 Dec. following, but his name does not 
occur in Rush worth’s list (Collections^ iv. 
ii. 1365). He died in December 1640, and 


was buried at Colyton on the 26th. By his 
wife Jane, daughter of Sir John and niece 
of Sir William Peryam [q. v.l, Yonge was 
father of Sir John Yonge (1603-1663), who 
was one of the members secluded by Crom- 
well, was created a baronet at tlie Restora- 
tion, and by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir William Strode, was ancestor of Sir 
William Yonge [q. v.] 

Y'onge’a only published work was 
iManual, or a Justice of the Peace his Vade- 
Mecum,’ London, 1642, 12mo, which was 
enlarged and republished by Samuel Black- 
ersby in 1711. But he was an inveterate 
I diarist ; his earliest diary begins in 1604, 
and his latest goes down to 1645 ; the earliest 
portion, extending from 1604 to 1627, was 
edited in 1818 by IMr. George Roberts from 
a manuscript in bis possess! on for the Camden 
Society. The manuscript is now British 
Museum Add it. MS. 280’ »2, but this is the least 
interesting portion of Yonge’s diaries; the 
mo.st valiible by far is the diary of the pro- 
ceedings of the Long parliament, which he 
began on 19 Sept. 1642, and continued till 
10 Dec. 1645. This is extant in four volumes 
in the British Museum (Addit. MSS. 18777- 
18780); the volumes are very similar to 
modern reporters’ notebooks, and by means 
of a number of shorthand contractions, of 
which Yonge gives a list- at the beginning 
of tlui first volume, lie was able to lake 
dowiitht‘ substance of speeches as they were 
deli\ered, ’flu'se volumes were unknown to 
the editor of Yonge’s ‘ Diary,’ which they 
^reatly surpass as a contemporary record of 
event s. 

Yonge is also conjectured to have compiled 
British Museum Addit. MS. 22474, which 
consists of ‘ Sponches, Passages, and other 
Ohservations at the I’arliament . . . begun 
6 Fid). 1625-6.’ Tlie manuscript is not in 
j Yonge’s liand, but very probably was a fair 
■ copy made by a secretary, possibly with a 
I view to piiblieatioii, and it has the initials 
I ‘ W. Y.’ at the corner of the first leaf. Tho 
‘Reports of Sermons preached in I^ondon 
1642-4,’ extant in British Museum Addit. 
MSS. 18781 2, are by Vonge’s second con, 
Walter. 

[Works in Brit. Mnsoiim Library; tlffieial 
Return of Members of Pari. ; Vivian’s Visita- 
tions of Devonshire, 1895, pp- 840-1 ; Burke’s 
Extinct Baronetcies ; Tanner MS. 68, f. 624 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714 ; authorit'.ea 
cito<l.] A. F. P. 

YONGE, Sill WILLIAM (rL 1766), 
baronet, politician, born at the family seat 
of Colyton, Devonshire, and fourth in descent 
from Walter Yonge [q. v.] the diarist, was 
the son of Sir AValter Yonge, third baronet, 
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M.P. for llonitoii and (June 1728) one of of the commissioners for executing the office 
the commissioners of the customs, who died ! of lord high admiral {if/. 1728/ p. 28); and 
on 17 July 1731 {Hist. CJiron. Uiiirv, ! on 8 ]\[ay 1730 he was reinstated as a com- 
p. 36). His mother, Sir Walters second • missioner of the treasury in the room of Sir 
wife, whom he marric'd in 1691, was (iweii, Charles Turner {{ft. 1730, p. 36), Early in 
slaughter and coh(?iress of Sir Liobert Wil- ! 1731 appeared a little tract called ‘Sedition 
lianis, hart., of IVnrliyn. William Yonge | and Defamation Display’d: in a Letter to 
waschoMUi to replace his father in the repre- j the Author of the Craftsman,’ in the ‘ dedi- 
seutation of Honiton in the sixth parliaimmt j cation’ to which PuUeney is attacked with 
ofCJreat Jlritain summoned tomeet on lOMay j insulting vigour. Pukoney assumed that 
1722, and lie served the borough in tive sue- j llie pam]>hlet w'as by John Ifervey (Lord 
cessi\c ])arliaments; for though chosen f(»r 1 llervoy iq.v.j), who had recently ‘ ratted ’ 
Ashbiirtoa in 173 t and Tiverton in 1 727 and . from the opposition and obtained a post 
J 747, each time preferred to sit for lloiii- . from Walpoh*, and wrote ‘A Proper Reply,’ 
t on, and was tivt' timt\s re-electe«l there upon which resulted in a duel ; Itut there seems 
his a(*c(‘pting places. In 1 7o4 he made way i very good reason for believing w'ith Co.xo 
at llonitoii for his son (uH)rgt', and .^ut for that the body of thi‘ tract was really written 
Tiverton, lie entered the liouse as an otH- ; by Yonge, whose authorship wa.s positively 
cial wdiig, his gaze being always intmitly ; affirmed by Lord IlardAvieke (cf. CoXK, tSir 
Jixed upon the prospect of securing office, and Jfuftert Walpole^ i. 3(>3w. ; StkbuiniJ, Hcr- 
he soon succeeded in making himself ex- \ tlicfs uf History Iteririmlj 1887, p. 218; 
tremely useful to Sir Robert Walpole, ‘who maniiscrijit note in Ikit. ]Mus. copy of Srdi- 
4‘aressed liiiu without loving him and em- . tion and Hcfamalion Display\l). Yonge 
ployed him without trust ing him.’ AsWal- did not givt‘ any sustained literary help to 
]M)le’s lieutenant he took an active part in his chief, hut his support was invaluable in 
preparing for the impeachment of 4Vtterbiiry the bouse, and Walpole is said to have been 
in -May 172*1, and was rewarded by a commis- able to sjieak from notes taken from him 
sionefship of the revenue in Treluinl; whih? and from those taken liy no one else. In 
on lM March 172 1 h(‘ was ajijxiinted on<! of May 1 735 he was ajipointed to the important 
the commissioners of the tnMisiiry in Creat post of secretary at war. Ho supported 
Jlritain in the room of Richard Kdgcumhe : Walpole with undiminish(‘d energy at the 
{//>. 172 1, p. 17). On 27 -Alsy 1 725, upon tin* ! period of his downfall. W’^lien, after the 
re-estahlislinnmt of tin* order of tin? Hath, he ^ (Minstiuas recess of 1741-2, Pultoney iMved 
was the thirtv'-third of the tliirty-six knights : for a secret committee of twenty-one to in- 
aj)]>ointc‘d to a stall, ainl In* was fre(pn*ntly (piire into tln^ state of affairs and report to 
twitted thenceforth about, the ostentation j the king, 55)nge made one of his greatest 
vvilh which he disphiyed his ‘ribbons’ (th. , oratorical efforts. When the debate was 
p.23). During the .short int(*rregiuun of Wul- < over, Huittmey, who always sat on the trea- 
])ole's long tenun* of su])rc‘me power, u]K)n , sury bmich, cried in admiration to Sir Ro- 
the di*alh of (leorge 1, Ynngr was turinnl out i bert, ‘ Well, nobody can do wliat you can.’ 
of his commissionersliij). Tin? new king, ; ‘ Yes,’ replied Walpole, * Yonge did better,’ 
George 11, bad been in the Inibit, as Hervey In Ids ‘Grub njion Bub’ (1741), Ilanbiiry 
informs us, of calling him ‘ Stinking 55)ngi‘,’ I Williams had alluded to Vonge’s capacity 
and had ‘ (!{mc(‘ivi*d and (*xpressed siurh an j in answering questions and extinguishing 
insLirmoiint able <li.slike to his person and cha- i tiresome claims. 

racter that no interest nor iiiffuence wa.s j Yonge was elected a meinber of the 
lotent enough at this tiim? to prevail w'ith j dominant whig stronghold at White’s Club 
ns majesty to continin? him.’ Sir Robert ad- j in 1743. He incurred tlio displeasure of the 
vise<l his ‘ creature’ upon lids disgract? to be Bedford faction, but he had managed to con- 
putient, not clamorous, t<» submit , not resent ciliate the BelShms, and he not only hung 
or op])ose ; to lie as suh.servieiit to the court on in office, but he wa.s in May 1746 ap- 
in attendance, and giv(5 the king hi.s as- pointed joint vice-treasurer of Ireland, the 
sistance in ]>arliunient as constantly and rival candidate. Lord Torringt-on, having 
assiduou.sly as if lie Aven? paid for it, telling been pacified with a fat pension ( Walpole 
him and all the worhl, what aft.t*rward.s Corresp. i. 401). In the same year ho 
proved true, that, wdiatever people might. Avas one of the committee for managing 
imagine, Yonge Avas not sunk ; he had only the impeachment of l^ord Lovat. xUe 
dived, and Avould yet got up again. This obstructions placed by the law in the way 
prediction was soon verifi(?d, for on 18 May of the prisoner’.s securing an adequate de- 
1728 Yonge Avas appointed, togt‘(hcr with fence were a source of disquietude to fair- 
Torriiigton, Js orris, and Wager, one minded people, and in May 1747, amid 
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general applause, Yonge moved that counsel 
should be allowed to prisoners on impeach- 
ment for high treason. * Thank Ood ! * was 
Horaco Walpole’s comment, ^we are a 
better-natured age than that of William III, 
and have relinquished a savage privilege 
with a good grace.’ Yonge appeared in a 
different light in February 1751, when he 
proposed that Murray should be committed 
to Newgate for contempt of the house in 
refusing to receive a reprimand at the bar in 
a kneeling posture [see MuRUAr, Alkx- 
ANDRR, d, 1777]. Tie was subsetjuently 
chairman of a committee appointed to draw 
up a report upon JMurray^s case. In this 
report, which was read on 18 Feb. 1751, he 
proposed with no little judgment virtually to 
leave the matter over for another session. 
On 7 Fob. 175 1, when, in view of the im- 
pending general election, he moved for the 
.repeal of the bribery act, he made what was 
practically his lavSt ap|)earance in active 
politics. 1 1 is career as a place-hunting poli- 
tician had been marked by (‘iiiinent success, 
and was appropriately extolled by Lord 
Chesterheld, who wrote of him in a lotlt^r to 
his son as a man ' who has f)i/ n of 

fongua raised himself vsucf'essivel}^ to the 
best appointments in the kingdom.’ ^ And 
all* this, ^ he adds, ‘ witli a most sullied, not 
to^say blasted character.’ It was the gmieral 
opiniomthat he would have gone much liigher 
butufor lift inexplicjibly evil reputation. 
Walpole used to say of him that nothing but 
so bad a character could liave lo^pt down 
his talents, and nothing but his talents have 
kept up his character. TMtt, writing to 
George Grenville (26 April 1748), employs 
his name as a synonym for habitual men- 
dacity. To what he owed such aii iix- 
ceptionally unsavoury reputation is (as in 
the case of Lord Shelourne) an enigma. The 
nearest approach to a solution, perliaps, is 
that afforded by ITervey whmi he says that 
without having done anytliing remarkably 
profligate, anything out of the common 
track of a ductile courtier and a parlia- 
mentary tool, his name was jiroverhially 
used to express evorything^pitiiul, corrupt, 
and contemptible. ^ It is tnie,’ adds llervey, 
^ he was a great liar, but rather a mean than 
a vicious one. He had been always con- 
stant to the same party ; he was good- 
natured and good-humoured, never offensive 
in company, nobody’s friend, nobody’s enemy. 
He had no wit in private conversation, but 
was remarkably quick in taking hints to 
harangue upon in parliament; he had a 
knack of words there that was surprising 
considering how little use they were to him 
anywhere else. He had a great command 


of what is called parliamentary language, 
and a talent of talking eloquently without 
a meaning, and expatiating agreeably upon 
nothing.’ A corroboration of the concluding 
touch is conveyed in the distich in the 
* State l)unc(3 

Silence, ye Senates, while enribboned Yonge 

I'ours forth melodious nothings from his 
tongue. 

Y'onge was elected F.ll.S. on 28 June 
1748, and was created an honorary LL.D, 
by the university of Cambridge in 1749. 
During the summer vacation of 1755 ho 
attended an anniversary meeting at Exeter 
(1 Aug.), a few days after which he was 
seized with a paralytic disorder wliich affected 
his spciich. 11(3 made an apparently rapid 
recovery, but on 9 Aug. ho had another 
attack, wliich proved fatal {Vahlio Arlvertmo'j 
14 aiul 15 Ang. 1755). Htj di(^d at his seat 
of Kscott, near lloniton, on 10 Aug, LSir 
William Yonge, who has been extinct so 
long, is at last dead,’ was tlie comment of 
Horace Walpole. He was buried on the 14tli 
in the family vault Ixmealli the chancel of 
Colyton church, where his coffin-plate has 
btMui ]>reserved. 

Yonge marri(‘d, first, ^lary, daughter of 
Samutd Ileathcote of Hackney, from whom 
lie was divorced by a(‘t of parliament, witli 
permission to remarry, in 1724 ; and secondly, 
on 14 April 1729, Anno, daughter and co- 
heiress of Thomas, lord Howard of Effing- 
ham {Hist, llcg, I72i), Cliron. Diary, p. 25). 
By her liii had issue .six daughters and two 
.sons, of whom the elder was Sir Georgti 
Yonpo [(1- A-.] 

Yonge greatly cherished a rtqmtation as 
a rhyming wit , which he did little to sus- 
tain, though it mad(3 him the butt of people 
of discernment, notably the poet Pope. In 
1760 he joined with Doome and Concaium 
in converting the old comedy, ‘The Jovial 
Crmv,’ by Richard Brome [q.v.], first pro- 
duced in 1011, into a comic opt'ra in three 
acts, 'fhe alteration was eflected by cur- 
tailing the dialogue, ](»aving out the excep- 
tionable parts, and adding a considerable 
number of songs, most of wliicli, Fays Genest, 
are ‘Vastly superior to the trash usually 
put into an opera.’ Most of the songs are 
attributed to Yonge. The piece in its new 
form, produced at Drury Lane on 8 Feb. 
1700-1, had a great success, and was per- 
formed as late as 1791 ( Ward, Dram, 
Lit. 1899, iii. 100 w.; cf. Gunrst, iii. 288). 
The author ‘Of Modern Wit, an Epistle to 
the liight Hon. Sir William Young’ (1732), 
can hardly have been aware oi Yonge’s 
operatic triumph, for after eulogising his 
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on^loiy m thtu coiitmoii«t wl&icK the 
tmwitting ttiiiiiinitioti of J^uUcaer aad Ship* 
ho g(^ on to deprecate that form of 
niooern wit which * Ue» chiefly in a caper or 
n Dodatey Avaa anxious in hia famoua 

* Collection * to ffive an example of Yonge’s 
handiwork, and in hia aixth Tolume he . 
raahly ]j>riiited two pit«*ea, ‘ Lady M. arv] 
AV^I^Ortleyl to Sir Wjilliam] Y^onge]’ and j 
*Sir W. V/aAnawer/contuinittg the couplet j 

But the fnut that will without shaking ^ 
Indeed ia too tnellow for me. | 

I^ady Mary was highly indignant at hu\ ing 
h^f name couphnl in any way with a man of \ 
each a cliaracter tw Yonge, and claimed the [ 
reply n« her own impromptu upon some j 
verswesK written hy a lady (CVm>s/>. ed. YhO“ 
181^, ii. ih>5 ; l>oDSLr.\ , CoUt^tion^ 175S, 
vL 1). 

Oonverbclvt Pope annojed nt ver^e** 
by Yonge being mistaken for his. In th«‘ ^ 
•Kpilogue to the Satires ’ and eUewliore ho I 
conm*ct8 him with IUiIki (Dodington), no- 
tably in the line 1 

The flowers of Balo and the flow of Young , ; 

ho classes liim among the duhippers, who, | 
after dt\ing in mud, nst<mMi tfioir friends' 
by coming t*p in unevpeeti'd plact*-, nud in 
the ^ Kssiiy on Man' he deride> him in the 

couplet I 

To sigh for rjhbi»ns, if tl.ou art so silly, 
Mark how they grare Lord Urnbra and 

Sir Bill) . 

Three poem^ bv Youg^» are inserted in 
the ‘ Collection ^ of John XichoLs (ITK), vi. j 
where mention is al&o made ot t 
YoiwreV ^erae^ in the * Oentlemand Maga- , 
(17315, p. 10;{), ‘ th.* suUifct ot wliich | 
renders, ’em .raproi>er to be inserted here. , 
Yonge nevertheless ha<l sufhcient reputation 
in the world of polite literature for Johnson 

to apply to him upon the vexed 'iVCftion of 

the%>ntJnctation of *J;Fh 

•^nd Hwift had rhyme<l mdifrerenlly with 

W’ and ‘state.’ ‘3Vhen I “J 

nUn ’ said Johnson to IJoswell, ‘ Lord Ches- 

terfield told me that the word should rhym 
with state; HIr William \ong« sent mo 
word that it should Iw pronouneed so as to 
rhyme with seat, an(l that “0"“ ^ 

Irishinan would prononnoe it grait. >ow 
here were two mmi of tho hiKhest V*’ 

one the best speaker m tho IIoum* of Lorite, 
the other the Ust speaker m tho Houso of 
Commons, differing entirely. 
perience aa a parliamentary reporter renders 
thia last testimony of especial interest. An 
1749 Yoiige wrote the somewhat coarse 
epilogue to Johnson's * Irene.’ Murphy, 
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overlooking the statement in the ^ Gentle- 
man’s Magaxlne' (17r>0, p. 85), tfuestioned 
the fact recorded by Boswell. Boswell ac- 
cordingly added, in the second edition of hii 
‘ LifiV ‘ Johnson informed me/ 'I know 
not,* he also says, * how hia play came to be 
thus graced by the pen of a person then so 
eminent in the political w-orld * (Boswbll, 
ii/c, ed. Croker). 

[Roberts's Diary of Walter Yonrfs (Camd. 
Hoc.), 1848, pp. xii, xiii ; Burke's Extinct 
Baronetcies; Wotton's Baronetage, 1771, ii. 
227 ; Graduati Cantabr, ; Thomson’s Hist, of 
Roval Society, App. v; Walpole’s Memoirs of 
Ocorge II, i. 22, 24, 116, 369; Coxo’s Pelham 
Administration. 1829 ; History of White’s Club, 
1892; IjohI Ilerrcy’s Memoirs; Lady Mary 
Wortiev Montagu’s Works (Bohn) ; Suffolk Cor- 
n“^pondcnce, ed. C'roker, Dodslo^’s Collection 
of Poems, 1768, vi. 230; Wsilpole’s Correspon- 
dence, ed. runninghain, i. 98, loo, 119, 130,218, 
400. 407, ii. 22, 78. 82. 458, \i. 65, riii. 233; 
Pope’s Works, ed. KUrin and Court hope, vole. 
111 . iv. , Grenville Corre^ip. i. 73-4; Mahon’s 
Hist, of Kngland. iii. 19, 137; Morley *8 Wal- 
pole. p. 238 , Chofctorrteld’s Letters, ed. Mahon , 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. vii. 164.] T. 8. 

YORK. [See also Youki:.] 

YORK, OcKEs OF. [Sec L^noujiy, Ed- 
mund DB, 1341 1402; ' Flan tagexet,' Ed- 
WAKD, J373P-1415; Uichvrd, 1411 1460; 

I Ili(’u\BD, 1472-1483; Jambs II, Kixo of 
England, 16»‘W 1701.] 

YORK and ALBANY, Dukes of. [See 
Ernesi' Augustus, 1674-1728; Frederick 
j Augustus, 1763-1827.] 

* YORK, Duchess of. [See Hyde, Anne, 

I 1637-1671.] 

i YORK, Uaudixai. of. 

Benedict 3U»ia CtBMBsr, 172o-180<.J 

! YORK, Sib JOHN (d. 1669 ? ), master of 
tho mint, was, according to earhe&t 

i pedigreeofthefamily in Flowers 

, of Yorkshire’ in 1603-4, third son of John 
' Yorko by his wife Katherine Patterdale or 
' I’atterdafl. The pedigree in the ‘ ^ 

1 of Yorkshire’ by Robert Olover m 1684-6 

' (ed Foster, 1876) confirms theM statemen^ 

! , u in it. ’ Visiflinn of 

bo is designated the son of bir Uicnaiu 
( Yorke. grandfather, 

I Si^n^igrees, was Sir Richard York of York, 

and^ia grandmother was, according 

vreitat.Wf 1668-4, Jo«n Maliyerer, Sir Ri- 
chard’s first wife. W^ile Mceptmg ^ , 

mony of tho Yorkshire 
name of York’s father, it is probal^te ^ 
the London visitetion is correct m dis 
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tinguishinp^ two persons^ fatlit^r and son^ 
named Sir Richard York^ who have been con- 
fused by Robert Davies (1793-1875) [q. v.] 
and other historians. 

The elder Sib Richabd York (d. 1498), 
founder of the family, and great-grandfather 
of Sir J ohn York, was admitted to the freedom 
of the city of York by purchase in 145(5. In 
1459 he '^as chamberlain ; in 1466 sheriff 
and mayor the staple of Calais at York ; 
and in 1469 and 1482 he was mayor of York. 
On 14 Sept. 1472 he was returned to parlia- 
ment for the city of York, and he is said to 
have served the city in six parliaments 
(Davies, Extracts from the Municipal Re- 
cords of York y p. 122). He was knighted at 
York by Henry VII on 31 July 1487, besides 
receiving a pension of 20/. in 1486 wliich 
was doubled in 1488 {Pat. Rolls, 5 Tien. VII, 
m. 19). It is probable tliat, in accordance 
with the statement in Glover’s ' Viv^italion/ 
he died in 1498, and that his son Sir Richard 
York died in 1508. The younger Sir Richard 
was buried in thecliurcli of St. John, Mickle- 
gate, his portrait appearing in the east 
window. 

The earliest mention of Sir John York 
occurs on 3 Sept. 1 535 when lie arrived at 
Calais from Antwerp with inlelligence of a 
e^irmon preached against tlie king by a ^ lewd 
friar’ in the pulpit at Antwerp (Letters and 
Papers of Henry Vllly ix. 263). In 1 544 ho 
was ^pointed assay master to the mint (11. 
Runnfc, Annals of the Comaye, 3rd edit., 
#1840, pp. 34, 40). In 1 547 he was promoted 
to be master of the mint at Southwark, esta- 
blished in the former mansion of Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk. In 1549 he was 
sheriff of London. . In October of 1 his year 
the quarrel had broken out between the Pro- 
tector Somerset and John Dudley, earl of 
Warwick. Somerset, fearing the confederate 
lords, had retired with Edward VI to Hamp- 
ton Court-, and desired the city to furnish him 
with a thousand men for the royal protection. 
Warwick, in order to counteract him, re- 
paired to the city and took up Ids abode at 
York’s house in Walbrook on 6 Oct. 1549. 
The city, influenced by his persuasions, re- 
solved to join his party. On 8 Oct. the lords 
dined together at York’s house, and on llie 
following day the common council responded 
to their summons of aid by promising a con- 
tingent of soldiers to support them. As a 
reward for his services Edward VI visited 
York at his official residence in Southwark 
on 17 Oct., and, after dining there, knighted 
him. Somerset, having been confined in the 
Tower, was brought to York’s house at Wal- 
hrooh on 0 Feb. following, and there released 
on his recognisances {Acts of Privy Cowicily 


ii. 384). Here the privy council again sat 
two days after, probably feeling more secure 
within the city against surprise by adherents 
of Somerset {id. p. 388). 

York appears to have enjoyed at this time 
the office of master of the king’s woods (ib, 
p. 400). Bonner, bishop of London, having 
been deprived on 1 Oct, 1549, the tempo- 
ralities of the see passed to the crown. 
York thereupon began felling the bishop’s 
woods. The privy council on 24 Feb, 1550 
issued an injunction against him, further pro- 
hibiting him from removing the woodsalready 
felled, which suggests suspicions of pecula- 
tion. He apparently disobeyed, for a fresh 
])rohibition was issued on 17 March. On 
the following 14 June the council again 
wrote to him, this time forbidding him to 
continue felling the king’s woods near Dept- 
ford, the timber to bo preserved for naval 
purposes. Meanwhile, as the acts of privy 
council disclose, Yorlc was busily engaged 
in his duties at the mint, which must have 
been particularly arduous at a time when 
changes in the coinage followed each other 
in rapid succession. During some time in 
the summer of 1550 he was employed in 
secret missions abroad. His first business 
was to smuggle over munitions of war 
from the Netherlands. To prevent infor- 
mation of this from reaching the Nether- 
lands government, the privy council forbade 
the customers and searchers of Calais and 
Dover to search ^ such provisions of the 
kinges as Sir John Yorke shall from tyme 
to tyme bringe thider’ (ib. 19 July 1550). 
In the following February (1561) he was 
commissioned to repay to the Fuggers the 
sum of 127,000 florins borrowed by the king 
in the previous J une (1550). In the summer 
of 1551 he repaid for the king another sum 
of 23,279/.' bon’owed from the Fuggers {ib, 
3 July 1551). By way of gratification he 
received the valuable license to export eight 
hundred fodders of lead {ib. 14 Dec. 1550). 
He was also made under-treasurer of the 
Mint in the Tower in 1550, and promoted 
to be master in 1551 (Rudino, i. 34). He 
had contrived to render himself acceptable 
to the two rival parties in the privy council, 
headed by Somerset and WarwicK respec- 
tively. To Somerset he had advanced no 
less a sum than 2,500/., which shows him 
to have been a man of great wealth for that 
day. When after Somerset’s execution the 
duke’s note of hand, which York had pro- 
duced for the council’s inspection, had disap- 

I )eared, the Duke of Northumberland, who 
lad lately been promoted from the earldom 
of Warwick, interested himself on York’s 
behalf in procuring an order for hia re- 
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payment of the Priiy Council^ 10 May 
1552). 

York was enriching himself during this : 
period not only b}' his oHiciuI income, but in 
the course of foreign trading, lie had 
acquired land in Yorkshire, and also at Wool- 
wich (Hasted, Hist. ofKenf^edAl. H. Drake, 
1886, p. 168). In May io5*‘i ho formed one 
of the Russia company or ‘ merchant adven- 
turers to Moscovy,* incorporated under a 
charter of Edward VI [see Cabot, Sebastian]. 
Ife evidently retained Northumberland s 
friendship, and he was prominent as a sup- 
porter of the claims of Lady Jane Grey. On 
23 July 1553, after the collapse of that con- 
spiracy and two days later than the duke, 
York was put under arn‘.sl in his own liousehy 
the lord mayor ( Wkiotjiesley, ChroniHe^ ii. 
02). On 30 July the privy council issued a 
warrant for his committal to tlie Tower. 
An inventory of his goods was ordered, and 
they were seizt'd to tlie queen’s use. Sixty 
cloths which were. b(ang exported by bim 
wore stopped at Dover of the Privy 

Cowicil, 0 Aug. 1553). On 31 July he was 
sent to the Tower, being confined in the 
Bell Tower. At first his imprisonment was 
rigorous, for it was not till 14 Sept, that he 
was allowed ‘the liberty of the leudes’ 
((Chronicle of QiU'en Jane, p. 27). On 
18 Oct. he was released (^/>. p. 32). The 
'inhabitants of Whitby, tenants of the lands 
of the abbey which he had bought from the 
Duke of Nortlnimberland, took occasion of 
his imprisonmtmt to bring an act ion against 
him in the court of ri‘f| nests for excessive 
raising of their rent.**. These tlioy alleged 
to have been incireased by sums amounting 
to a rate of 122 per cent,, besides exactions 
in the way of fines upon change of lord. 
On 24 Oct, tho court gave judgment against 
him. About the same time another action 
was brought against him in the same court 
by Averc or Alverod Uvedale, mineral 
lessee of the recently dissolved abbey of By- 
land, com])Ittiniiig tliat York Iniviim pur- 
chased the manor of Net herdale, Yoihshire, 
jiart of the land of the abbey in .Tune 1563, 
had refused to allow the plaintiff to cut 
down timber for his mint's, and liad seized 
a large quantity of lead ore belonging to 
him. The issue of this case lias not been 
preserved, but the two plaints throw some 
light upon York’s character. 

York’s early care on release from prison 
was to conform to tlie new order of things, 
for on 5 Nov. following ho attended at St. 
Stophim’s, Walbrook, tlic sermon of John 
Feckenham [q. v.], Queen Mary’s private 
chaplain and confessor (Machyn, Diary, p. 
*18). He was at this time an alderman of 


the city ; but bis place at the mint had beom 
filled up, and he doee not reappear in public 
life till after the accession Df Elizabeth. On 
6 Oct.‘ 1600, when a project of recoinage 
was under consideration, York wrote to 
Cecil a letter of advice, winding up with a 
request for Cecil's interest in bis favour 
{State Papers', Dom. Eliz. xhr. 10). Among 
his recommendations Vras on% for the em- 
ployment of foreign refiners, being -of 
superior skill. It would appear from * 0 , 
letter from a Flemish company to Sit 
Thomas Gresham, written from Antwerp in 
this year, that York actually went to Flin- 
ders on this business. But . he never 

reinstated in office at the mint.’ ^ He di^ 
some time before the end of 1660/ for *on 
16 Dec. of that year Sir l^lph Sadler, 
writing to tho council from Northallorton, 
mentions ‘Peter Yorke, son and lieir Sir 
[John Yorke deceased ^ P(97>^rjjLl)om. 

Eliz. XV. 99). 

! York married Anno or Anna, daughter of 
I Robert Smyth of London. According to the 
I ‘ Visitation of Y'^orkshiro ^ of 1663-4, ^nd 
; Glover’s ‘ Visitation of Yorkshire ’in 1684-6, 

I Lady York afterwards married Robert Paget 
j of London ; but according to the visitaUon 
I of London ’ in 1560 she was the wl^ow of mm 
I Pagett when she married York. Sir tlohni 
I York left ten sons, two of whom wero 
I knights, Sir Edmund and Sir Edward, a 
vice-admiral in the navy. Rowland,, York 
[q. V.] is said to have been another. inialsK.* 
left three daughters. The spelling of the# 
name, both in the signature of his lettef to 
Cecil and in the plea put in b/ him in "his 
defence against the tenants of Whitby in th6> 
court of requests, is York. 

[Acta of the Privy Council 1542-66; State 
Papers, Dora. Hen. VIII, Edw. VI, 
ib. Eliz. xiv. 10; The Visitation of Yorkshire, 
1564, sub Y'orko of Oowthwaite, Hark jiSoc. 
1881, xvi. 357 ; Tho Visitation of I^ndon, 1668, 
Harl. Soc. 1869, i. 81 ; The Visitation of York- 
shire, 1581-5, .T. Poster, 1876; F. Drake’s 
Eboracum, 1736; E. Davies's Extracts^ from 
the Municipal Kecords of the City of York, 
1843; Strype’s Ecclesia-sticnl Memorials, Ox- 
ford, 1822, pis. ii. iii.; Burke’s History of the^ 
Commoners, 1838, vol. iv. ; Burgon’s Dife pf 
Sir Thomas Gresham, 1839, vol. i. ; R. ]^u- 
ding’s Annals of the Coinage, 1840, yol. i. ; H. 
Machyn’s Diary; Chronicle of Queen Jane; 
Wriothesley’s Chronicle (Camden Soc.) ; Official 
Heturn of Members of Parliament; li, R. 
Sharpe’s London and the Kingdom, 1894, vol. i.; 
Select Cases from the Court of Bequests, ed. 

I. S. Leadam, Selden Soc. 1898,] I. S. L. 

YORK, LAURENCE (1687-1770), Ro- 
man catholic prelate, born in London in 1687, 
joined the Benedictine order and made his 
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solemn profession as a monk at St. Gre^ory^S 
Collogo, Douay, on 68 Dec. 1706, and was 
orddined^ priest , in 1711. He was prior of 
St. Edmund’s, Parts (1721-6), ancl after- 
wards prior at St. Gregory’s (1726-9). His 
services were required for the mission at 
, Bath in 1730. In 1741 he was consecrated 
bishop of Nisibis in Mesopotamia, and 
nominated coadjutor to Bishop Pritchard, 
Ticar-a^bOstolic of the western district. He 
succeeded to that vicariate in 1750, resigned 
it in 1764^ and died at St. Gregory’s College, 
iDo^uay, on; 14 April 1770. His portrait 
hangs ift til© refectory at Downside. 

fBradt's'Episcopal SueceswioTi, iii. 223, 295; 
Downsi(fe 'Boview, i. 426 ; Olivers Cornwall, 
pp. 55-6, 47 1) ; PanzaiiL’s Memoirs, p. 421; 
Snow's 1^6CTOlogy, p. 116.] T. 0. 

YORK, RTCflARD or, Earl or Cam- 
RRinaia (d, 1415). [Sec Bjchard.] 

YOitK: or YORKE, ROWf.AND {d. 

1 588), soldier of fortune, is conjoct ured to 
have been one,. of the ten sons of Sir .lohn 
York [q. v,], whose nintli sou bore the 
name of Uowland ( Visit, of Yorhshire^ ed. 
Foster,, p. 382), Being of an adventurous 
disposition," he volunteered for the Nether- 
lands luidbr Captain Thomas Morgan (</. 
1596) [q.; V.] in 1572. Fie embarked at 
Gravesend!' '6n' 10 March that year with his 
-tAW) companions, Gascoigne and llerle, but 
liieship in w'hich they sailed was nearly lost 
on tlUfcoasl of IJolland owing to the incom- 
fpeteuap of the Dutch pilot (BuYDaES, Censura 
Littravia^ i. 111). But rencliing the Eng- 
lish'' camp in safety, lie took part in August 
that year in the attack On Goes under Cap- 
tain (afterwards Sir) ITiunphrey Gilbert 
|q. V.] and ’t Zereet.s (M.vrkitam, Fitjhimtj 
p, 46). Opinions difiered about him. 
By Some he was held ‘ bolde of courage, pro- 
vident in direction, industrious in labour, and 
quick in execution’ (Blanuy, 77te Castle^ p. 
20). But his profligacy.aiid the fact that he 
was a Roman catholic caused him from the 
first tobe distrusted by the stat es (Metkeukx, 
Hist. Bely, lib, xiv. 430). In October 1680 
ho was reported by Ilerlo to Walsingham 
to Iiave befell arrested on u charge of felony 
{CaL IState Papers^ Dom. 1 547-80, p. 684). 
Fo8r years later he was detected in a plot with 
John ypu .Imbyss to beti*ay Ghent to the 
Duke of Parma (Grim BsroNK, Hist, of the 
Nethe/ lands, p. 827). Cont rary to the advice 
of the Prince of Orange, who would have 
preferred a more summary punisliment, he 
Avas clapped in prison in Brussels, whence he 
was released when the city fell into Parma’s 
hands in 1586. He served at the siege of 
Antwerp, but by the intercession of his , 
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friends he was allowed to return to England. 
Joining the expedition under the Earl of 
“Leicester that year, he succeeded in ingra- 
tiating himself with Sir Philip Sidney (Me- 
tre urn, Hist, Bely, l.c.), and being by Lei- 
cester appointed to the command oi Zutplien 
sconce, he, according to Camden, took the 
oppijrt unity thus oflered him of paying back 
a grudge he had against the earl by sur- 
rendering the sconce to the Spaniards and 
inducing Sir William Stanley (1548-1630) 
[q.v,] to do the same for Deventer. He was 
appointed captain of a troop of lancers in 
the Spanish service ; but liis treachery not 
being, as he thought, sufficiently rewarded, 
and he being known to be a bold and dti- 
termliied villain (Tozbx, i. 357), it is said 
the Spaniards took pi*ecaution to prevent 
any double treachery by causing him to be 
poisoned. He died on a Sunday in February 
1588, haiuiig first ‘received sacraments, unc- 
tion, and all’ (Bertie, Pice Generations of 
a Loyal House, p. 1 20 ; but ef. Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1581-90, p. 406, AA'^hcre he is 
said to have died of the smallpox). Three 
years afterwards his body was exhumed and 
gibbeted by order of the states. Ilia heir 
was Edmund Yorke, who was executed at 
Tybuim in 1505 for attempting to assassinate 
(Jueen Elizabeth. 

[Cardinal Alloa’s Dofencoofftir William 8tan- 
ley’.s Surrondcr of Doveriter, od. Hey wood (Ohot- * 
hatti Soo.). introd. p. xxii ; Sadler’s Letters, 
App. iii., ‘The Kstate of tlie Knglish Fugitives.* 
pp, 2t)iS-330; Somers Tracts, i. 360 ;- Roger 
Williams’s Actions of the Lowo Couutries, p. 
81 ; A True Discourse Historioa.ll . . , trans- 
lated and collected by T. C[hurchyard], esq , 
&c., p. SI; Motlov's Ignited NctherHnds ; and 
autborities quoted.] li. I). 

YORK, WILLIAM of (fl, 1256), bishop 
of Salisbury. [St'o William.] 

YORKE, CM ABLES (1722-1770), lord 
chaucellor, second son of Lord-chancellor 
llardwicke [see Yorke, IMiiEir, first Earl 
OF Harowicke], by Margaret, daugliter of 
Charles Cocks, Avas born in Groat Ormond 
Street, Ijondon, on 30 Dec. 1722. He was 
educated at Newcomers school, Hackney, 
and the university of Cambridge, where he 
went into residence at Corpus Christ i Col- 
lege on 13 June 1739, and received the 
M.A. degree in 1749. Destined to tho law. 
from his childhood, he was admitted on 1 Dec. 
1735 member of the Middle Tomjple. Thence 
he migrated on 23 Oct. 1742 to Lincoln’s Inn, 
where he was called to the bar on 1 Feb. 
1746-6, and elected bencher on 8 May 1764. 
His career opened brilliantly. In the com- 
position of the ‘Athenian Letters’ he had a 
larger share th an any other contributor except 

z 
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his elder brother, Philip ^'orke (1720'179<)) 
[q* V.] While still in his nonaoe he corre- 
sponded on learned topics with William 
Warburton (afterwards bishop of niouces- 
ter), and somewhat later witli Montesquieu, 
Thomaa Birch [q. v. ], and Thomas Becker 
[q. V.], archbishop of Canterbury. In 174*1 
las * ( Vmsideralions on tin* Law of Forfeit are 
for High Treason, occasioned by ft Clause in 
the late Act f(»r making it Treiison to C(»r- 
respond with tlie Pndender’s Sons or any 
of their Agents ’ (London, 8vo ; ihul edit. 
174<>; 4tli tnlit. 17do, Svo), an ingenious 
d**fcnce t>f one of liis father’s least deft'iisi- 
ble measures, established his reputation as 
a const it utioiialist. fii 1747 he was appointed 
to the sinecure place of joint-clerk of (life 
crown in chancery. Tn tlu* same year ho 
was returned to ])arliament (7 Doc.) for 
Ueigate, which constituency In^ continued to 
re])rosi‘nt until tlie dissolution of 11 3Iarcli 
17t)S. In tlu5 ensuing parliament lio .^al for 
the univt'rslty of Cambridge. 

Vorlvt* made his debut in the House of 
Commons by throwing out (7 31 ay 174S) an 
ill-considered measure for the relief of j>ru- 
lestant purcluis^u’s, trustees, «S:c., of }>apists’ 
etVects. He afterwards spoke with, weigld. 
and eifect in su|)port ot‘ the regtuicy bill 
( Id May 1751), tlie reform of the marriage 
law (.’>6 May 175d), and tlio e.xlension of 
the ^lutiny Act to India (S Feb. 1751). 
He also once seconded (Nov<'mber 1748) 
and once moved (175d) the addres.s. (hi 

July 1751 b<* \\as made counsel to tin; 
Fast India I’ompanv, for wdiicb bo <*on- 
tinuod to act for many y*‘ars (see bis opinion 
printed in the appendix to Lord Clive’s 
^ Letti'r to (be Proprietors of tlie Fast India 
Stride,’ Loiulon, 1701, 8vo). In 1751 he 
took .silk, and was a})])oiiiled solicit or-gemu-al 
to the I’rince of Wales. Cn tin; formation 
of the Duke of 1 tevonsliire’s admini.stral ion 
lie was a]»pointed solicitor-general (5 Xov. 
175()). Ill this capacity lie distirigui.sbed 
liirnself as Pratt’s coadjutor in the crown 
ca^^os of Florence- Tleiisey [q. v.] and Laurence | 
Shirley, earl of Ferrers [cf. Pkait, Ciiarlks, ' 
first Fajh. Cam diin]. Ho retained ©dice : 
throughout Pitt’s administration, but on the 
iiUMiting of parliament which followed Pitt’s i 
fall lu; delivered a powerful defence of his I 
( ierinan ])olicy and re.signed (14 Dec. 1701). . 
Nevertheless on Pratt’s elevation to the ■ 
bench lie accepted from Butethe vacatit at tor- ! 
ney-gmu'ralship ( *12 Jan. 170'J), and in spite of ; 
the desertion of Prussia, the ignominious 
])cace of Paris, the proscription of the oppo- 
sition,' and the cider lax, he retained the 
office. He also kept lii.s xdace on the recon- 
struction of the administration wdiich fol- 


! lowed Bute’s retirement [8(30 Gkbnvillm, 
iGeokok, and Uitssell, John, fourth Dukb 
I OF Bedi'okd], and was thus called upon to 
: deal officially with tlie difficult questions of 
i ronstitntionul law raised by tlio publication 
1 of Wilkes’s celebrated ^ North Briton ' No. 
45 [.see Wilkes, John]. The bias of his 
mind Avas by no means indulgent towards 
political ])auiphleteors. He had tili'eady 
(:^ Nov. 17{)2) censured as libellous a whole 
series of ‘Monitors’ (Nos. •157-8, 360, 873, 

, 376, 378-80), and tlieir supposed author, 
John luitick |'q v.L had been ftiTtKSted, his 
hou.se searched, and lii.s papers seized, under 
a warrant is>iuHl by the secretaries of state, 
but without the discovery of evidence to 
convict him. On his consequent release 
Fntick had brought an action ngain.st the 
secretaries, which had resulted in a special 
verdict, upon which proceedings were pend- 
ing in error. Sucli \varrant.s by .secretaries 
of .state wort' iieitlier an innovation nor the 
revival of an obsolete ])rac(ice, but wt^re 
.'supported by a buig course ()f precedents 
.siiuM' tlu‘ revolution, and Ihitlck’s appears 
to liave been the first case in which their 
legality WU.S coriti'sted. Tli(3 Avarrant.s were 
issued liy tlie .secrtdaric‘S proprio motu with- 
out tlie fiat of the attorney-general. In tho 
cas<» <»f ‘ Nortli Briton ’ No. 45 the warrants 
wereis.sued in anticipation of Yorke’s opinion, 
and de.seribed the libel as not only seditigus 
Init t r(*asonablc. Tlie opinion (27 April 
17()3») omitted tbo latter epithet, nnf^ciia- 
raetevised tin; offence as ‘a misdemeanour 
(be liigliest nature.’ Tho dlscre'pancy, or 
rather contradiction, .sliow^s that the opinion 
Avas independent and honest. Yorke was 
also consulted on tlie question of privilege, 
and advised that it did not enter into tlie 
case, but that Wilkes might he comniitted 
to jirisou even (hough he offered bail, and 
there detained ])ending inquiry as to its 
sufficiency. 

As at that date the only offences recog- 
nised as uiijirivilegod Avere treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace, this opinion was 
undoubtedly of a sfimewhut speculative cha- 
racter, and Yorke did not venture to com- 
mit it to writing. In the procefedings on 
t he Jiahoas eorpm the legality of tliC warrant 
AA’us unsuccessfully impugned, but the plea 
of privilege was held good. In the printers^ 
actions Yorke showed no sign of faltering, 
though the juries proved refractory, and liis 
subsequent resignation (2 NoA^) took the 
world by surprise. Its professed ground was 
tbe proscription of the opposition, but Yorke 
really yielded to tho .strong pressure put upon 
him by Pitt, and took leave of the king in 
tears. Pitt lioped to enlist his services on 
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behalf of Wilkes in the coming parliamentary 
campaign; but Yorke felt bound by his official 
past, and emphasised his consistency by 
arguing for the court in the grand debate 
on privilege (2J5 Nov.) with a weiglit and 
force which were greatly enhanced by the 
independence of his position. Meanwdiile 
he angled for his reinstatement in the at- 
torney-generalship, failing which he signified 
that he was willing to accej)t the vacant 
mastership of the rolls [see Clarkk, Sir 
Thomas], with a salary of 4,000/. and a peer- 
age. Tlufse ridiculon* advanc(?s were re- 
pulsed by JiOrd-chaiiccllor Northington, and 
Yorke ended by accepting a patent of pre- 
cedence next after tlie attorney --general 
(30 Nov.) Ills condiiet in this crisis betrayed 
a lamentable weakness which Pitt never 
condoned. It was, ln)wever, viewed with 
great indulgence by Cumbfu-land and the 
Hockiiigham whigs, to which party he thence- 
forth adhered. 

In 1701 Yorke was elected to t lie recorder- 
ships of Dover and Gloucester, vacant by bis 
father’s death. In parliament (18 Peb.) lie 
voted witli the minority against the adjourn- 
ment of Sir William .Meredith’s motions j 
condemnatory of general Avarrants. In the 
following year (4 Alafch) he opposed INIere- 
dith’s motion iinpugiiiiig the h'gality of the 
‘ information ex otlieio/ which tie defended 
on the high gronn^l that the question of libel 
or n6 bbel was a mat ter of pure law. ( )ii the 
formWion of tlio Koekingham administration 
ttie declined tlio king’s pressing oiler of the 
great seal, and reluctantly acquiesced in the 
attorney-generalship which was then thrust 
upon him (2o Aug. 17()o). The government 
was weak and divided, and from the first 
leant much on his advice. Ills liberal con- 
struction of the Navigation Acts gavt^ legal 
sanction to the bullion trade between the 
American seaboard and tlie Spanish domi- 
nions. He approved the rt‘peal of the Stamp 
Act, but insisted thnt it must be accom- 
panied by the Declaratory -\ct. On the 
passing of Sir AV411iaiu Meredith’s resolu- 
tions condemnatory of general warrants, he 
obviated furthei^liscussion of a matter best 
left to the courts of law by defeating George 
Grenville’s proposed measure. A constitu- 
tion which he had drafted for the province 
of Quebec was under consideration by the 
cabinet when the government fell. Its sub- 
stance was embodied in the (iuobec Act of 
3774. 

Born, so to speak, in the legal purple, 
Yorke had started in life with the idea tiiat 
the woolsack was his by a sort of hereditary 
tight ; and the ra'pid and continuous develop- 
ment of his practice had brought him within 


what seemed measurable distance of his goal, 
lie had rejected the king’s oiler because he 
had no faith in the stability of the liocking- 
ham administration. He had in fact re- 
I served himself for Pitt’s return to power. 
He was proportionately mortified by the 
j>reference which Pitt now gave to Camden, 
and resigned his place in consequence (1 Aug.) 
During the session of 1707 he acted with the 
opposition on Indian affairs, and in February 
1/08 lie spoke in support of the Nullum 
! Tempus bill. ( Ithorwise he observed a 
siituniine silence in the devious course of the 
Chatluim administration, wliile lie amused 
himself with landscape-gardening at his villa 
at Highgnte, and did its honours to War- 
i^urton, Ilurd, Garrick, and otlier friends. 
Among his correspondents at this time was 
one W(41 ([ualified to condole witlihimon his 
misforf lines, Sfanislans Augustus, king of 
Poland, to whom In; liad been introduced by 
his Virotlier, Sir.Iose])h Yorke. On Wilkeses 
incapacitation he dilfeied from his party, but 
did not utter liis views in public, and through- 
out the snbse([uent constitutional crisis he 
maintained tln^ same politit! reserve. H(3 
was thus ill a position of comparative free- 
dom when the impending dismissal of Cam* 
dtui suddenly ])laced the great seal within 
his reach (12 Jan. 1770) Ills acquisition 
was a matter of cardinal importance to the 
court, and no pains were spared to st‘cure 
it. On the ot her hand, eipial pressure was 
jnil upon him hy the llockingham party, to 
which lie in effect ])ledged his word not to 
accept office. Grafton’s offer he accordingly 
dt'clined, but with characteristic weakness 
he suffered Iiimself to he drawn into the 
closet. The private* audience failed fo re- 
movii his scruples, but on tin*- day following 
(17 Jan.) the king summoned him after the 
levee to another audience. Yorke presented 
himself biTore liis sovereign witn nerves 
already shattered by tlie conflict between 
ambition and lionour; the king pre.^sed him 
hard, his resolution faih‘d, and he left the 
closet lord chancellor. It is to liis credit 
tliat ho made no stipulations in his own in- 
tereJI. except the usual peerage. He was at 
once sworn of the i>nvy council, and a patent 
to create him Baron Morden of Alorden, 
Cambridgcshiri', was made out, and brought 
to him at the family mansion in Great 
Ormond Street, where he lay prostrated by 
fever. Ho retained sufficient consciousness 
to forbid its authentication under the great 
seal, which ho < h<med w^as no longer in his 
custody.’ He died about 5 p.m. on 20 Jan. 
The fever was said to be complicated hy 
colic and the rupture of a blood-vessel ; but, 
whatever its physical antecedents, it is cer- 
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tain that ^ orkcs (Inatli was llu' cniiatajiH'in t* | 
of the exlri'ine nervous ituision aiul mentiil 
sulVeriii^ wliieh lu' luul uiulerjjfoin', uiul 
rumour gave the event a more Iragio etvlour- 
ing. It was jissertevl, aiul eaiueltOje wnlely 
beli*‘veil, that, gojolotl to treii/.y hy thi* re- 
sentment with wlTn'li liis tlt^teetion was n*- 
giu\le«l by his jmrty. the ebam'ellor liad 
eoiuinitteil >uici*l»‘ : aiul, as ihert* was iu> 
])o.st-mortem or her etjuivah-nt autop>y ol 
the eorpse, the lugubrious surmise remul!\eil 
alike inieorroborated aiul unri-hvte«l. 

’N'orKf's nunains were interred in tlie 
familv vault adjoining tlie chureh jU \\ liu- 
]).>].»/ Within the ehureh i> liis nnuuitnent, 
Avitli iiieilalli'Ui portrait, by Selieeinakt*rs^ 
An eiiei'aving trom the mtMlallion i> Ironti- 
spleee to tlu‘ • Athenian Letters e«l. 
vt>\. ii. ) Auxtlu r en;jra\ing i^ in the 
‘ l!uro])eau Mag.i/im*’ { ii. Itii* .‘1), His 

j)orirait Ijy Allan IianiNay lielong> t <» t he l iarl 
oi HardwieKe \ (\ft. Scrttinl llxltifi. No. 

II is ejiirajili i.> iti Addiii«jnal 

N ork(* luaiTit d twice: first, on MI Mav 
l7oo, Latliarina (d. 10 .Inly HoOi, daughttV 
of Wiiiiani Freinan of Asj)e(]en. Ilert- 
i’o rd'^Jii re ; setMuidly, on dO Dee. 17t»lk Ag- 


burton’s • W'ork.s * (ed. 11 uni, xiii. 495 510 , 
xiv. l‘J 4 *%;D: one to Dr, Ilircli in in ‘Oriffiniil 
: Papers ’( 1 7(10 ) ; and one to ( Vniyers Middl 
ton in Additional MS, 72457 , f. ISO; others 
t«i various friends are in Additional MSS. 
‘H 2 S tv. 19:117 ff. 270 , 8 :ir>, :ui, and 
. the ‘ IVlham Papers/ Additional MSS.:i 2724 
. :id,07:i. (As to the disastrous fire at hisoluim- 
bi rs, see Somkks or SoMMKRs, John*, Loud 
S oMiius, fif / Jin ,) 

1 < odins's IVenige. ed. llrydges. iv. 194 ; Grad, 
('aiu, ; LineulnV InnUeeords; Chand>orlayia;'s 
Magine Brit. Nolit. 1718 ii. ‘286, 1755 ii. 257; 
t'ourt and City Ueg I7’*‘l.p. 09; Official Huturii 
of Mend»ers of Parliament ; Pari. Hist. vols. xiv 
\v. ; (’oiinnons’ Journals, ix. 342; Walpole’s 
Meiii'jirs ((Jeorgo U, ed. Holland; (io<;rge III, ed. 
Le Marehant ami Uiisstdl Hark'^r) ; Walpoles 
Letters, etl. (’iintungham; Walpole’s Koval and 
Nobh* Atithers, ed. Park; Warburton's Works, 
e.t. Hurt!, i- 9, 4‘i-60. xiii. 31. 107-lS, 132. 204. 
262. 29 U8, 344, 360 98. 13*2, xiv. 23‘2-0; 

Chaoir**s in flie Ministry, 1 765-7 (Koyal Hi*'t. 

('arn<i<ui >Vr. ) ,‘ Addif. MSS. 5832 f. 89, 
22131 f 22. 22132 IK 4 et seq. ; Grenville 
I^apers, ed. Sinifli : (r raft on's Autobiography, ed. 
An''on; (’hathain.s (’orresp. ed. Taylor and 
Priiii»l«‘ ; J^effers of dunins. No. xliv. ; Albe- 
marle’s ^liunoirs o( Hockingham ; Memorials 


net a, daughtiT of IIeiir\ .lohusoii (d* (treat ' 
Herkharnstead, Hertfordshire. He had issue 
))y both wives: by the iir.st, a son Philip; 
(1757 In.’H) Mj. V., who eventually sue- 
eeed( d his umdo Pliilij) as third Karl of | 
Hardwicke; liy tlie si‘0oml, two sons, Cdiarles , 
-Pliili]) orki‘gj.v.^ and .l()se})h Sydnev Vorke i 
' ' ' ■ i 

idly. sie Jill y \ tn’ka ‘ \s as in every r^^s|M•et aeon- , 
trust to liis father, being fat, coarse- feat tired, 
phdhorie, ami agouriiiaml; iiit elleet ualh he 
was his father's h»*ir, and had he but Ijeen 
endowed witli an t^cjual Jinuisure of lirinness 
might well have adiieved an equal renown. 
Vorke was i'Ml.S. and a trustee of the War- j 
hurt oniaii lecture and of t he 15rit i<h Museum. ! 
He was an Italian scholar, and trilled with I 
the muses. Thna‘. of his essays in verse an^ 
extant— viz. L ‘ Ode to the Him. Miss Vorkt; 
[aftf rwards Lady Anson] on her copying a 
Portrait f)l Dante by k*Io^’l().' 2. Liiic*s ‘ I'o 

a Lady wutli a Present of I’ope’s Wbirks.’ 

‘Stanzas in the Manner (jf Waller, occa- 
.sioikkI by a Ji<*ci;i[)t- to make ink, given to 
tlie Author by a Lady' (see. GV//^. Mm/. 
1770, pp. 3S-9, and ^-inn. 1770, ii. 201 
205). The line.s beginning ‘ Stript to the 
naked soul, escaped from clay/ ascribed to 
liim^ by Lord (.;am])bell (C/ianrr/lurs, ed. 
1857, vii. llo), were really written by Pope 
(see Wakiutkton, WorAs, ed. Hurd, xiii. 
302 -3; and cf. Holton, IIohekt, 1097- 1703). 
Some of Yorke’a letters arc printed in War- 


aiid (.'orre.'Nptuuloiiee cjf (Charles Janie.s box, eil. 
Lord .Tohii Kussell, i, 15; Howidl s State Trials, 
xix. 927. P»27, 1057, 1303; Hist. MSS. Comm, 
loth Hep. App. i. 323. 35 4, 3^78. 391-2, 416-18, 
nth Rep. App. iv, ;:r)5, 400. 12th Rep. .Wp. V. 
313-14, 11th Kep. App. iv. 524.x. 22,W>-5, 
15th Kep. App. vi. 205; NiehuU’.s Lit. Aneed.,# 
;ind llhistr, : WraxalTs Memoirs, ed. Wheatley ; 
(h'jKloek’s Memoirs, i. 92, iv, 252; NicholLss 
Recollections and Keliectiuns; Gent, Mag. 1755 
p. 230, 1702 ]>. 000; .Spots Mag. 1779, pp. 48-9, 
53-1; Ann. Ibg. 1770 pp. 69, 180, 1834 p. ‘249; 

: Law Mag. x\x. 19; Cooksey’s Kssay on Lord 

j Som» r.s, iSjr. ; Harri.s’s Life of Lord-C’haucellor 
ll.inlwiekt' ; Kos.s'.s Lives of the Judges ; Notes 
and Queries, Ist sop. ii. 7, iti* 43, 7‘2, vii. 113 ; 
Clulterbnek’s Hc^rtford.'-hire, i. 212, iii. 154, 1 58, 
317 ; Cassans’s Hertfordshire ( Edwiiistree), i.l4, 
90; Registers (if St. (Jtiorge’s, Haiiover Square 
(Harl.Soc.); Adolphus’s History of the Reign 
of George III ; Rarki's’s Hi.story of the Court of 

I Chaneerv, p. 3 42 ; Trevelyan’* Early History of 
CJiarhjs JanicH Fox.] J. M. K. 

I YORKE, Snt CII.VKLES (1790-1880), 
iield-inarslial, born 7 Dec. 1790, was the son 
of Colonel John Vorke, deputy-lieutenant of 
the Towner from 1795 t ill iiis death, 26 Jan. 
lH2(i, by Juliana, daughter of John Dodd of 
Swallowlield, Herkshire. 

He waft commissioned as ensign in the 
35tli foot on 22 Jan. 1807, became lieutenant 
on 1 8 Feb. 1 808, and on the 25tli exchanged 
to the 52nd foot. He served with that dis- 
tinguished regiment throughout the Penin- 
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sular war, being present at Vimiero, Fuentes 
de Onoro, Ciudad Rodrigo, Radajoz, Sala- 
manca, Vittoria, tlie battles of the Pyrenees, 
the Nivelle and Nive, and at Orthes, where he 
was severely wounded. lie was also wounded 
at Badajoz and the Kivelle. Jle afterwards 
received the Peninsular silver medal with 
ten clasps. Jle was nromoti'd captain on 
24 Dec. 1813. 

At Waterloo lie was extra aide-de-camp 
to Major General Adam, wdio commanded 
the brigade of wliich the n2nd fornnjd part, 
lie received the m(*dal. lie was placed on 
half-pay on 2o Keb. 1810, but was appointed 
to the J3th foot on 7 Aug. 1817, and ex- 
changed back to the 32ud on 2 duly 1818. 
On 9 .Tune l82o he was given an unattaclied 
inujority, and again went on half-])ay. On | 
30 Nov. 1820 he was made lif*ut«*naiit-c(>lon(d ' 
and inspecting field officer of militia. He he- 1 
came colonel on 23 Nov. 1841, and was assis- ' 
tant quartermaster-general, first at Cork and , 
afterwards at Manchester from 1842 to 1831. j 

On 11 Nov. 1851 b*- ju'omotod major- 
general. lie was sent to tlie Cape, and served ! 
in tlie Kallir war of 1852 as second in com- ' 
mand under General (afterwards Sir George*) ' 
Cathcart [ep v.] On 20 June 1852 a Hot- 
tentot camp near the sourc<3 of tin* Hu Halo ' 
was surprised by his ^judicious arrangements 
and the indefatigable (*xortionsof Lieutenant- 
colonel Eyre and his trooji.s’ ( ( ’\ i iicart, 
p. U5). When Catlicart cross(‘d tin* Kei, 
VorSe was loft in command in Rrltish Kaf- 
fraria, and hunted out the Kallirs still lurk- 
ing there. He was given a reward for dis- 
tinguish(*d stuwice on 13 July 1853, and in 
May 1854 lie succe(*ded (.'olbnel (afterwards 
Lord) Aireyas military secretary at head- 
quarters. 

He was made colonel of the 33rd foot on 
27 Ft‘b. 1S55, and Iv.C.R. on 5 lA‘b, 185(>. 
He became lieutenant-general on 13 hob. 

1859, and received the G C. II. on 29 June 

1860, when he cea.sed to be military st'cn*- 
tary. In that ollice it is said that as Lord , 
Fitzroy Somerset had ^ softened tlie asperity 
of the Iroji Duke, Sir O. Yorke neutralised 
the exuberant kindness of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge ^ (Stocquelrk, P(*n$onfrl Ilisturif of 
the Horse Guards, p. 250). He was made | 
colonel-commandant of the 2nd battalion of j 
the rifle brigade on 1 April 1863, and became 
general on 5 Sept. 1865. On 5 April 1875 
he was appointed constable of tlie Tow^er of 
London, and on 2 June 1877 be was made 
field-marshal. He died in South Street, 
Grosvenor Square, on 20 Nov. 1880, and 
was buried on the 24th at Kensal Green. 

[Times. 22 Nov. 1880 ; Ann. Rog. 1880; Illus- 
trated London News, 1C June 1877 (portrait); 


Sir George Ciith cart’s Correspondence; Moor- 
som’s History of the r)2nd Regiment.] 

E. M. L. 

YORKE, CHARLES PHILIP (1764- 
1834), politician, born on 12 March 1764, was 
: elder son of Charles Yorke (1722-1770) 

' second Avife, elder brother of 

, Sir .Joseph Sydney Yorke [(j, v.], and half- 
' brotlier of Philip Yorke, third earl of Ilard- 
I wicke [q.v.] He, was educated at Harrow, 

: and was admitted a fellow-commoner of St, 

' John’s College, Cambridge, on 22 .Tan, 1781; 

he graduated M.A. from St. .Tohn’s jjer literal 
! re</ias in 1 783, and was cal led to the bar from 
the Middle IVinple in 1787. During the 
winter of 1788 he spent a few months in 
* Italy. 

He re])ri‘sentt‘d the county of Cambridge 
in parliament from 1790 to 1810, being 
chosen at the general tJeetion of 1790, and 
re-elected in 179(). 1802, l80(b and 1807. In 
1792 lu' moved tlie addres.< in answer to the 
king’s speech. Ho frequently spoke in 
parliament, generally in opjiosition to Pitt, 
and was a strenuous opponent of the catfiolic 
claims. In 1801 he was made a privy coun- 
cillor, and acct*pted tin*, post of secretary for 
war in the Addington adininist ration ; but 
he showed anything but special aptitude for 
t his ollice, and was in August 1803 trans- 
ferred to the home d<‘part m(*nt, acting as 
s{*cn*tarv nut il .May 1804, when Pitt returned 
to olli(!e. He gav(* liis steady support in 
di'batii to Windhanrs military schemes. On 
22 .Jan. 1808 he spoki* at some length in 
defence of the Copenhagen expedition. On 
25 May 1808 he spoke after AVilherforce 
against the catliolic ]>etition. Early in 1810 
he succeeded William hkleu (son of l^ord 
’ Aiieklaiid), who was drowned in the 
Thames, as one of the telh‘rs of the ex- 
cheijuer, a sinecure worth 2,700/. a year, 
whicli go.ssip had decided that Spencer 
Perceval would retain for liimself, or at 
least for one of his own family (WAT.roLK, 
Life of PerccK'ff/, ii. 66 8). Yorke, who 
was not well oil*, accejged the provision in 
an ctfusive manner. Having lost his seat 
in Camhridgeshiri', Avlu^re his policy in 
regard to the war had given otfence, though 
he received a present of gold plate from his 
late constituents, he re-entered parliament 
for 8t. Germains, a seat exchanged in 1812 
for Liskeiird. * 

On 26 Jan. 1810 Lord Porchester moved 
that th(^ House of Commons should resolve 
itself into a committee to inquire into the 
conduct and policy of tlie Walcheren ex- 
pedition, and the motion was carried against 
all the exertions of the ministry and their 
friends, among whom Yorke was prominent. 
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ir.- made liiiiHolf responsible for tliet^nforce- 
moIl^ of the standing order for th(» exeliisiou 
)f 8frani,n'rs» TJie eonseqm'nce of his un- 
popular action was that John Gale Jones 
fq. v.l, president of the British Korum 
Debatins^ Society, phicanled l-ioiidon with 
handbills tiunonncing* the decision of tht< 
i^oeiety that Yorke’s action was an itisi- 
dions attack upon the liberty of the press, 
and propnsini^, ns a subject lor future discus- ■ 
sion, the que^^tiou ‘ which yviis the ^rc'ater 
outraore upon public fetdin^f, Mr. Yorke’s en- 
forcement of the standing order or Mr. 
Windhanfs recent attack upon the liberty 
of tlie press.* Yorke complained of thi.s in 
the commons on 10 Feb. 1«^10 as a {^ross 
violation of the privilege of the house. On 
t21 Feb. Gale Jones was committed to Xew- 
pite, and tills bal to Biirdett’s questioning 
the legality of the proceeding, the commit- 
ment of Sir Francis himself to the Towm*, 
and the riots of t» A])ril, in which Vorke’s 
windows were the fii-st to be smashed. In 
the same month, negotiations with Lord 
(ianftiier and with Dundas having fallen 
through, Perceval asked ^'orke to come 
into tlie ministry as tirst lord of the ad- 


aUo F.S.A. ami a vico^-preaident of the Poyal 
Society of Literature. He died, aged 70, in 
. Hrutun Street, Berkeley Square, close to the 
house where Caiiriiijg iivocl in 1809, on 
; Jo March lie married, on lJuly 17i^, 
Harriott, daughter of Charles Maniiingham 
, of Thorp«! in Surrey, and sister of Major- 
general jlanningham. He left no issue, and 
the earldom of IJardwicka, toNvhich he was 
heir-presumptive, devolved upon Charles 
Philip Yorke [q.v.], the son of his younger 
brother, Sir Joseph. His motions to clear the 
galleries in tlie House of Commons and to 
stifle tlie Walclieren inquiry liad gained a 
long-lived notoriety among tlie reporters, 
and after his death the family had to insert 
an advertisement in the * Times * newspaper 
correcting hostile misstatements on the part 
of the press. 

[Graduati Cantabr. ; Gent. Mag. 1834, i. 652 ; 
Times, 10 March 1834; Pantheon of the Age, 
iii. 641 ; P(d>rctt's Peorago, 1834, s.v. 

‘ Hardwicko;’ ComwhlliH Corresp. 1859, ii. 499; 
Walpoles Life of Spencer Perceval, 1874, vol, ii. 
chap. iii. and vii.; Courtney's Parliamentary 
Hep. of Cornwall ; llalling’s Life of Pid mors ton ; 
Pcltew’s Life of Addington ; Lord Colchester's 


iniralty. His acceptance of the teller.shi]) 
anil his attitudi* over the Walcheren debate 
had made him miomies, ])ut these difliculties 
were quiekly surmounted (see ]1\nsvki>, 
XV. 3o(J). lie held the. post, howovi'r, for 
barely eighteen months, resigning in the 
autumn of 181 1. In a long letter to lYrce- 
val lie hints pretty clearly that, apart from 
consid(‘rations of hi'alth, and the increasing 
wear and t(*ar of business in the House of 
Commons ’ (his ostensible motive for re- 
signing), lie wasac‘1ualed by a profound dis- 
trust of the prince regent. He made a long 
speech in tlie House of CJomnnms on 

Feb. 181;5 ag^iinst Grattan’s motion on 
the catholic claiin.s (printed Avith notes in 
1813 by J. .1. Stockdale). In the following 
April lie ojiposod liomilly’s bill to ‘ take 
away corruption of blood’ (in cases of 
felony and treason), liis action being dictated, 
it was believed, by filial piety, liis father 
luwing upheld the doctrine in liis * Law of 
P’orhntiires.’ In April 181-4 lie continued 
his opposition almost alone ; he also resisted 
the entire abolition of mutilation after exe- 
cution for liigh treason, proposing an 
amendment, which was eventually adopted, 
to the i4fe(!t that the bodies should bo de- 
capitated after death (the modus opernndi 
folloAved in the case of the Cato Street 
conspirators, 18 l>0). 

Yorke retired from public life in 1818. lie 
had been elected F.ll.S. on 12 Nov. 1801 
(Thomson, Iloyal tSodofy, App. Ixv.) ; he was 


Diary, 1861, i. 141 -52, 229, 272-5, 372, ii. 49, 
106, 137, 150, 172, 180; Komilly Momoirs, 
1840, ii. 311, iii. 39, 98, 100, 132-4; Craik and 
Macfarlano’s Hist, of George IH, 1844, iv. 398; 
Krskine May's Coristit. Hist. ii. 52; Martineau’s 
Hist, of Kiigland, 1800-15, pp. 103, 112, 153, 
357;Addit. MSS. 32166 f. 63,33109 f^lOO, 
33110 f. no, 33107 f, 98 ; note kindly siippliod 
liy R. F. Scott, esq., fellow of St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge.] T, 8. 

YORKE, OllAltLES PHILIP, fourth 
Eahl of Haudwicxu (1799-1873), admiral, 
eldest sou, by liis lirst wife, of iSir Joseph 
, 8y<liiey Yorlie [q. v.], was born at Sydney 
l4odge, Southampton, on 2 April 1799. 
After three years at Harrow, he entered the 
! Royal Naval College at Portsmouth in Fe- 
! briiary 1813, and, having passed with credit 
I through the course, Avas in May 1815 ap- 
I pointed us a raidsliipman to the Prince flag- 
I ship at Bpithead, From her he was shortly 
. moved to the Tieviathan, and thence to the 
I Queen Charlotte, in which he was present at 
the bombardment of Algiers [see Pelljsw, 
Edavaiid, Viscount Exmoutii]. He was 
then sent to the Leander, flagship of Sir David 
Milne [q. v.], on the North American sta- 
tion, and on 14 Aug. 1819 was promoted to 
; be lieutenant of the Phaeton. Oil 18 May 
1822 he Avas made commander, and in 
August 1823 Avas appointed to the Alacrity, 
Avliich he took out to the Mediterranean, 
when? ho was actively engaged in the Sup- 
pression of piracy. On 6 June 1826 ho wa<l 
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f romoted to the rank of captain, and from 
828 to 1831 commanded the Alligator in 
the Mediterranean, for the most part in 
Greek waters. He was M.P. lor lieigate 
1831-2, and for Cambridgeshire 1832-4. On 
the death of his uncle, Philip Yorke, tliird 
earl of Ilardwicke [q.v.l, on 18 Nov. 1834, 
without male issue, Yorne succeeded to the 
title. In the Peel administration of 1841 he 
was one of the lords in waiting, and was 
appointed in 1842 to attend on. the king of 
Prussia during his visit to England. In ^ 
1844-6 he commanded the Black Eagle 
yacht, and carried back to the continent the 
emperor of Russia, who presented him with 
a valuable diamond snuff-box. He had no 


to England or at 4i little later period. He 
joined a radical society at Derby, and in 
1793 was sent by it to Sheffield to assist a 
sister society. On 7 April 1794 he addressed 
a large outdoor meeting at Sheffield which 
Iiad been convened to petition for a pardon 
to Scottish political offenders and for negro 
emancipation. lie was alleged to have ex- 
claimetf, ‘ You behold before you, young as 
I am, about twenty-two years of age, a man 
wliohas been concerned in tliree revolutions 
already, who essentially contributed to serve 
the revolution in America, who contributed 
to that in Holland, who materially assisted 
in that of France, and who will continue to 
cause revolutions all over the world.’ lie 


further service in the navy, and on 12 Jan. 
1864 was put on the retired list with the 
rank of rear-admiral, rising by seniority to 
he vice-admiral on 24 Nuv. 1 868, and admiral 
on 3 Dec. 1883. In Lord Derby’s ministry 
of 1852 he was postmaster-general, witli a 
seat in the cabinet, but liad no later office 
except that of lord lieutenant of (Cambridge- 
shire, which he held continuously from his 
accession to the peerage till his death at/ 
Sydney Lodge on 17 Sept. 1873. He was j 
buried at Wimpole on 24 Sept. In (.October | 
1833 he married Susan (1810 1880), sixth i 
daughter of Thomas Henry Liddell, first lord 
Ravensworth, and left, with other issue, 
Charles Philip (1836-1897), lather of Albert 
EdiJ^d Yorke, sixth and present earl of 
Ilarowicke. 

[O’Byrno’s Nav. Hiogr. Diet. ; Navy Lists ; 
Harrow School Keglst. 1894, p. 28 ; Times, 18, 
25, 29 Sept. 1873: Foster’s Peerage.] 

* J K I 

YORKE, HENRY REDHEAD (1772- 
1813), publicist, born in 1772, seems to have 
been a native of the We.st Indies, hut was 
brought up at Little Eaton, near Derby. 
In 1792, under his paternal name of Red- 
head, lie published a pamphlet against negro 
emancipation, but speedily changed his views 
on that subject, and while on a visit to Paris 
at the end of the same year wrote, but did 
not publish, a refutation of his pamphlet. 
In Paris, * madly in love with ideal liberty,’ 
he witnessed the kiug’.s appearance before 
the convention, and was intimate with the 
brothers Shcares fsee Siieakes, John] and 
other members of tlie British club, but seceded 
from it %vhen a persistent attempt was made 
to vote an address inviting the convention to 
liberate England from tyranny. After Lis 
departure a warrant for his arrest, as he be- 
lieved, was issued against him in consequence 
of the denunciation of Robert Raymen t. lie 
had by this time assumed the name of Yorke, 
ifte visited Holland eitlxer on his way back 


was arrested, and at tlie York spring assize 
of 1796 true hills were found against him 
for conspiracy, sedition, and libel. On 
23 July J795 he was tried at. York before 
♦Sir Giles Rooke I (p v.] for conspiracy, but his 
co-def(indaiits — Joseph Gale, printer of the 
I ‘ SlielUeld Register,’ and Richard Davison, 
compositor — had absconded. Yorke, while 
advocating parliamentary reform, repudiated 
the boastful words imputed to him, and 
declai‘ed himself o]>posed to violence and 
anarchy. His speech in self-defence, how- 
ever, was believed to have conduced to his 
conviction. On 27 Nov. 1705 he was sen- 
tenced by the king’s bench to two years’ im- 
prisonment in Dorchester Castle, fined KX)/., 
and required togive suretiesof good behaviour 
for seven years. He does not appear to 
have been rj»leased till March 1798. Mean- 
while his opinions had undergone a com- 
plete change. In a Letter to the Reformers 
(Dorchester, 1798), written in prison, he 
justified the war with France, and on 
3 Aug. 1798, in a ])rivate letter to William 
Wickham [q. v.], deplored the fate and 
condemned the views of tlie brothers 
Sheares (^Castlerear/h Meinmrs^ i. 268). He 
wrote lett(‘i’s for twelve months in the 
‘Star’ under the signature of Alfred or 
Galgacus (these w^ere reprinted in a small 
volume), was part proprietor of the ‘ True 
Briton,’ revisited France in 1802, and in 1806 
was near having a duel wdth Sir Francis 
Burdett [c|. v.], both parties being hound 
over to keep the peace. In 1801, and again 
in 1811, ho issued synopses of lectures in. 
London on political and historical subjects. 
After a long illness, relinquishing politics, 
ho was induced by Richard Valpy (q. v.][to 
undertake a new edition and continuation 
of John CampbeU’s ‘ Lives of British Ad- 
mirals ; ’ hut before completing this work, 
and wlien about to practise as a barrister (he 
had been a student of the Inner Temple from 
1801), he was again struck down by illness, 
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ami he died at Chelsea on 28 Jaii. 1818, Ife 
married, in 1800, the daughter of Andrews, 
keeper of Dorchester Castle, and had four 
children. 

In addition to the works above mentioned, 
he published a letter to John Frost (1750- 
1842) [q. V.] entitled ‘Tliese are the Times 
that try Elen’s Souls/ 1798; a report of his 
trial, 1795; ‘Thoughts on (’ivil (lovern- 
ment/ 1800; ‘Annals of lV)litical Kcoiunny/ 
1808; * Lj'tters from France/ 1804; ‘The 
Political Keview/ 1805 ll. 

[Annual Kegisttir, .\xxvii. 17. xl. 23, xli. 160, 
xlviii. 4aS : Nt'w Ann. Kh". 1705, p- 60 ; Knro- 
pean ^lag. Dt^ceinla'r 1705 Deeoinber 1806; 
(rent. -^lag. pas.^'ini 1705- 1813; Argus, Paris 
newspaper, 15 Nor, 1802; Moniteur, 26 Oct. j 
18n2 ; Faulkner's COielsea, i, 383; Howeir.s State | 
Trials; Eng. Hist. Itcv. Oct. 1808.) .1. G. A. 

YORKE, JAM ICS ( //. KUO), heraldic 
writer, appears to have been a blacksmith in 
the city of Lincoln, and was, says Ftiller, 

‘ an excellent workman in his ])rofession, in- 
somuch thill if r*i‘gasns himself would wear 
shoes, this man alone is lit to make them.’ 
He is a siTvant, continues Fuller, ‘a.swell 
of Apollo as of N'ldcan, Turning his stiddv 
[stithy] into a .studdy. And jillboiigh there' 
he some mistakes [in his Haronage',no hand 
so steady jis alwjiys to lut tin* nail on the 
Jiead, yet is it of singular use and indnstri- 
ously ])erf()nned.’ Ills eomjiihition aj>])eared 
in folio (JjOiidon, KUO) nmler the title 
‘Idle I’nion of Ihuuuir. ('outjiining the j 
Arines, Matches, And Issues of the Kings, • 
l)ukes, Manpuisst's, and Earles of ICnghind i 
from the Coiujuest until . . . KUO, with | 
the Anne.s of the English \d.scounts and 
Barons now la'ing, and of the (lentry of 
1/ineolnshire,’ with an migraved tith'-jiage 
inscribed to Cliarles 1 ‘ by the l(>Wf‘st <»f his 
subjects,’ and dedicated to Henry Frederick, 
tlie son of Thomas Howard, second earl of 
Arundel. Tli»» heiMhlry and genealogy is 
based for the most part upon Milles, Oiiil- | 
lim, Brooke, and N'iiiceiit, hut the work has 
the great advantage of being arranged in 
al]»habetical order of titles, l"rom 1022 to 
1040 Yorke claims th(‘ ‘cn;atlons and con- 
tiiiiuince of families’ as his own work. The 
historical dt'lails and the list, of battles 
appended he derived from Speed atid Stow. 
Prefixed to the volume are dedicatory verses 
by JOchard Bralhwaite [q. v.], Or. Elyot, 
.To. Pnijean, Sir (leorge But; [cj, v.*], T. 
Jjangford, Edward Biillingham, Percy JCn- 
derby,an(l Hiornas Hey wood, the actor. The 
‘ Enion of Honour’ r<;1ai»is some inter(;st as 
a link between Vinctmt and Diigdale. A 
]>ortrait of tin; huirned bhick.smith, attributed 
to T. Rawlins, adorns the engraved title. 


[E'iiller’8 Worthiesi, 1811, ii, .2f4 
Worthies of Lincolnshire, 1885, b. 26 ; fcolr&les’s 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p. 3019 ; llimittre, jDpBeefiqns 
and Notes, i. 471 ; Brit. Mws. Cat/J T* S. 

YORKE, JOSEPH, Barok Doyjm(im- 
1792), diplomatist, the third son oi Philip 
Yorke, iirat earl of Ilardwicke [q- v,], by hi* 
wife Margaret, was born on 24 June 1724. 
11 is hrother.s Charles and Philip are separate! v 
noticed. He was educated at Dr. Newcomers 
school at Hatdtney, and entered the arm/ as 
an ensigti in April 1741, was given a company 
in the first regiment of foot guards (Uold- 
streams) with the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
on 1 May 1745, and served as aide-de-camp 
to Cumberland at tin* battle of Fontenov on 
11 May 1745. ‘My brother/ wrote Philip 
Y'orke to Horaci^ Walpole, ‘who attended 
upon the duke, has, thank God! escaped 
without a hurt.’ He again served on the 
duke’.s staff throughout the campuif^ of the 
Scottish rebellion, and was present at the 
battle of Culloden on Ki April 1746. In 
1747 he was aide-de-camp to the duko at 
the battle of Lafieldt, and in Noven^ber 
following In; v.as appointed aide-de-camp 
to the king. After this he does not appear 
In have seen further active service, but his 
subsequent regimental appointments were 
us follows: on 18 March 1755 he was made 
colonel of the 9th foot, on 27 Nov. 176G 
coloi el of the 5th dragoons, on 4 April 1787 
colonel of the 1 1th dragoons, andoni2 March 
17s^9 colontd of the 1st life i^imrds. Ii0772 
In; was for a short time with his rc'giment, 
the 5th or royal Irish dragoons in Ireland^ 
and was present t‘d with the freedom of tho 
city of Dublin. ll«; was promoted major- 
general on 18 ,Tan. 1758, lieutenant-general 
oi\ 11 Dec. 1760, and general on 6 »Sept. 
1777. 

The diplomatic career of ‘ Colonel Yorke * 
commfuiced in 1749, when h(3 accompanied 
Lord Albemarhi to Paris as secretary of tho 
I embassy. In May 1751 Chesterfield wrote 
to his son, ‘ Mr. Vorko is by this time at 
Paris. Make your court to him, but not so 
as to disgust, in the least, Lord Albemarle, 
who may possibly dislike your considering' 
Mr. Yorke as the man of business, and^ him 
only povr omvr la sclmo.^ At Paris in 
Se])tembc;r 1751 he asked for an explanation 
of the appointment of (hiorge Keith, tenth 
earl Marischal [q. v.\ a notorious Jacobite, 
as IViissian ambassador, but received only a 
sharp answer from Berlin ; the incident was 
long a cause of ill-feeling in London. At 
the close of 1751 Yorke was removed from 
Paris in order to act as British minister 
at Tlie llagiio. Thence, early in 1756, he 
was tho first to communicate to Frederic! 
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' tbel^itst^Waof the prospect ive attack upon 
yy Austria and France. He probably 
th^j^ii^s through Golowkin, the Russian 
^nVdy^.it^ Hague (^PolUtmche Corresp. 
.Fnear^^dea Ovossen, xiii, 95-6). Through 
him/ later , in 1756, the French government 
communicated their demand to George II 
that he would punish the ‘ brigands * who 
had taken so many French ships. In Fe- 
bruary 1757 he warned the Britisli secre- 
tary, Lord Holdemesse, that the overtures 
of Austria regarding the neutralisation of 
Hanover were a mere blind. His value and 
influence were steadily appreciated at the j 
court of St. James’s. ' If, wrote Walpole | 
to Mann on 3 Sept. 1757, 'you could wind 
into any correspondence with Colonel Yorke 
at The Hague, lie may be of great service to 1 
you. That family is very powerful ... if, ! 
without appearing too forced, you could at 1 
anytime send him uncommon letters, papers, ! 
manifestoes, and things of that kind, it i 
might do you good stjrvice.’ He was the \ 
lirst to send home from The Hague the , 
news of Minden on 1 Aug. 1750, though j 
but a few weeks later Walpole sneers at ; 
him for ' laying himself most humbly every i 
week at his majesty’s feet -with some false ! 
piece of news,’ and almost ' ruining us in ^ 
illuminations for defeated victories.^ On 
April 1761 ho was nominat(‘d one of the ' 
three plenipotentiaries to represent Britain 
at t^ abortive peace congress at Augsburg, j 
Shomy afterwards his status at Tlu* Hague ! 
was raised to that of ambassador, and Ihj was 
installed knight of the Bath on 26 May 1761. 
In 1764 it was rumoured that he was to 
replace I^ord Stormont at Paris ; but for 
sixteen years longer he remained ambas- 
sador at The Hague. Richard Higby [q. v.J 
paid a state visit to the diplomatist in the 
summer of 1764, and wrote of him in July 
to his patron, the Duke of Bedford : * At The 
Hague wo found Yorke’s cliaracter for ])ride 
and hauteur established, wliich made us 
determine to screw up our dignity to the 
highest pitch ; and it mid its effect, for he 
was remarkably more civil to us tlian usual.’ 
Yorke, lie added, took an unreasonable pride 
in setting liimself against France and tho 
French. 

The ambassador’s position became difficult 
on the outbreak of tlie American war, when j 
the French party in Holland strongly advo- 
cated that the old national policy of friend- 
ship with England should be abandoned. 
Yorke addressed a protest against these views 
to the States-Qenoral on 2 Nov^ 1778. In 
1779 he declared that tho British govern- j 
ment would seize and conGscate all naval 
ktores destined for France upon which it 


could lay its hands in Dutch waters. On 
21 March 1780 Yorke made on behalf of 
George III a formal appeal to the States- 
Qeneral to disavow French sympathies^ 
coupled with an appeal to tlie spirit of the 
treaty of 1716. But the French party in 
Holland proved the stronger, the correspon- 
dence, of which the English complained, 
ivith America was continued, and the out- 
I break of hostilities was with difticulty post- 
poned until December 1780, when Sir Joseph 
I Yorke left Holland. He was warmly re- 
ceived by the ministerialists, and Walpole 
laughed at his ^ newspaper greatness.’ The 
opposition, however, led by his old enemies, 
the Cavendishes and Riissells, declared that 
his conduct as an ambassador had been 
harsli and overbearing. 

^'orke gave up the seat in parliament 
which he had r(jtaim‘d since 1751 (for East 
(irinst(;ad, J751'-t>l ; Dover, 1761-4; and 
Grampoiind, 1774-80), and seems to have 
busied himself with military affairs. He was 
created Baron Dover on 18 Sept. 1788. He 
died at his house in Hill Street, Mayfair, on 
2 Dee. 1792, when tluj peerage became ex- 
tinct, he leaving no issue by Ids wife Chris- 
tiana CImrlott<‘ Margaret, daughter of Hans 
Henry, baron d(^ Stiicken of Denmark, and 
widow of the Baron de Boetzulaer of Hol- 
land, whom ho had married at Antwerp on 
23 .lune 1783. His personalty he left 
mainly to his m'phews, his houses at Roe- 
ham x)ton and Hill Street to liis widow, and 
his private! and i)()litical papers to the Earl 
of llardwicke, forming a portion of the 
I ‘ llardwiidvo Papers’ now in the British 
I Museum (cf. Gent, Maff, 1792, ii. 1218). 

I [M<'*nioiro x^rvsentt^ par Mr. le Chevalier 
: Yorke le 10 Nov, 1780 a lours Hautes Puis- 
• sances ; Diseours fU* Son KxcfUence 34. le Chev. 

I Yorke dans uno conference avee les dejDutes des 
i Klats-tJeneraux, 2 Nov. 1778; Westminster 
I Magazine, April 1780 (with portrait); Annual 
Register, ^702 ; Collins's Peeruije, 1779 v. 319, 
1812 iv. 491 ; G. E. C[okayne]’s Coinpleto Peer- 
ngo (Yorke is here w'rongly described as field 
marshal) ; Beatson s Political Index, vol. ii. 
X)assim ; Bedford Corresp. ii. 25, iii. 265, 272 ; 

I Walx)oki Corresp. ed. Chmiiingham, iii. 392, iv* 
34, 150, 261, vi. 309, vii. 301. 488, 498. viii. 
15, 18, 19, 25, 286; AValpole’s Memoirs, of 
George TI, and Memoirs of George III, ed. 
Barker, i. 43 ; Stanhope's Hist, of England, vii. 
64, 120; Waddington's Guerre de Sept Ans, 
1899, p. 181 ; Tuttle’s krod crick tho Great, ii. 
185; ^laclachlan’s William Augustus, Duke of 
Oumberland, 1876, pp. 115-16; DonioVs Partici- 
pation <le la Franco a I’Etal). des Etats-Unis, 
1886-92, iii. 718; Courtney's Parliamentary 
Re{>resontation of Cornwall, p. 193 ; Egertoa 
MSS. 2700, 2703 (corresp. with R. Gunning, 
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1715. lie afterwards, on 20 July 1724, rai- 

S ated to Lincoln's Inu, of wliicli in the fol- 
wing November he was elected bencher and 
treasurer, and in 1726 master of the library. 

In the ‘Spectator^ of 28 April 1712 Philip 
Homebred discourses judiciously and not in- 
elegantly on the absurdity of sending raw lads 
on foreign travel. This modest performance 
is ascribed by early and credible tfaditioii to 
Yorke, and, if authentic, is not without bio- 
graphical interest. It affords, however, no 
reason to resTet the strictness with which he 
on the whole devoted himself to his legal 
studies. 

Among Yorke’s early associates were Ro- 
bert (afterwards Viscount) Jocelyn [q.v.] amP 
Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Park^ 

S q. V.] By the latter he was introduced to 
-lOrd Macclesfield, in whom he found a 
patron and friend. He thus made his d6but 
very early, both in the courts and in parlia- 
ment, to which the Pelham interest secured 
his return on 21 April 1719 for Lewes, and j 
afterwards, on 20 March 1721-2, for Seaford, j 
which he continued to represent until his 
elevation to the peerage, lie made his first 
recorded speech m the debate on going into 
committee on tlio measure declaratory of the 
supremacy of the British over the Irish 
parliament (4 March 1 7 1 9-20). The speech 
apparently established his reputation as a 
constitutionalist ; for a few days later he 
w'as worn in as solicitor-general, in succes- 
sion to Sir William Thompson [q, v.] On 
June following he was knighted. Tie had 
jireviously been elected to the recordership 
of Dover, which ho retained throughout life. 

As solicitor-general Yorke assisted Sir 
Robert Raymond [q. v.] in the prosecution 
of the Jacobite conspirator Christopher Layer 
[q. V.] IIo also took a subordinate part in 
the proceedings against Atterbury and his 
associates [see Atterbury, Francis]. On 
31 Jan. 1723 4 he succeeded Raymond as 
attorney- general. The impeachment of Lord 
Macclesfield was then impending, and in the 
ordinary course it would have fallen to the 
attorney-general to conduct it. Yorke thus 
found himself in a position of extreme de- 
licacy: for what duty prescribed friendship 
forbade. The government respected his 
scruples, and permitted him to devolve the 
management of the impeachment upon the 
solicitor-general, Sir Clement Woarg [q. v.] 
His own professional honour was immacu- 
late, and might well have induced him to take 
a severe view of Macclesfield’s case ; but 
charity and the sense of personal obligation 
prevailed, and his intimacy with the earl was 
neither ruptured nor impaired by the convic- 
tion. lie snowed a similar generosity towards 


political offenders, and, though himself the 
quintessence of whiggisrn, did not fail to 
support the bill for Bolingbroke’s restitution 
(20 April 1725). 

He was as much at home in the senate as 
in the forum, and rendered Walpole signal 
service by his defence of the financial expe- 
dients adopted on the rupture of diplomatic 
intercourse with Austria (April 1727). 

Continued in office on the accession of 
George 11, he conducted in the early years 
of the new reign several cases of more than 
ordinary public interest, among them the 
prosecutions of Edm und Curll [q.v.] ( Michael- 
mas term 1727) for obscene libel, of Tliomas 
Woolston [q. v.] for blasphemy, of William 
Hales (9 Dec. 1728) for the conversion of 
letter-franks into negotiable instruments, of 
the ex-wardens of the fleet Bambridge and 
Huggins (1729) for murder [see Bambridge, 
Thomas], and of Richard Francklin, pub- 
lisher of the ‘ Craftsman,’ for seditious libel 
[cf. Raymond, Robert, Lord Raymond], 

1 1 is bearing in those, and indeed in all, crown 
cases blemiod vigilance and moderation in 
happy contrast with the excessive zeal dis- 
played by some of his predecessors, an<l served 
as an ensample to his successors. In parlia- 
ment lie proved a mainstay to the govern- 
ment in the heated debates on the Hessian 
and Swedish subsidies (7 Feb. 1729), the 
foreign loan proliihition hill (24 Feb. 1730), 
the army estimates (2G Jan. 1731- 2b and 
the excise bill (14 March 1732-3). At tin? 
bar he had now but one rival, Charles Talbot 
(afterwards Baron Talbot) [q. v.1, and as a 
common-law practitioner even Talbot was his 
acknowledged inferior. Accordingly, on the 
death of Lord Raymond (18 March 1732^ 3), 
Talbot was I’eserved for the chancellorship, 
which the decrejiitude of Lord King promised 
soon to vacate [see King, Feter, first Lord 
King], and YoAe, after some delay, accepted 
the vacant chief-justiceship, with a salary of 
4,000/., double that of his predecessor. He 
was invested w'ith the coif and appointed chief 
justice on 31 Oct., was sworn of the privy 
council 011,1 Nov., and on 23 Nov. was created 
Baron Hardwicke of Hardwicke (where he 
hiql already a seat) in Gloucestershire. On 
29 March 1735 he w’as elected recorder of 
Gloucester. 

Hardwicke took his seat in the Hofise of 
Lords on 17 Jan. 1733-4, and on 28 March 
following distinguished himself by his effec- 
tive and dignified reply to I.,ord Chesterfield’s 
strictures upon the royal message announc- 
ing an immediate augmentation of the forces. 
The war of the Polish succession was then 
raging, and served as a pretext for the mea- 
sure. But Hardwicke saw in it a security 
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for domestic tranquillity, then jeopardised by 
a Avidespread spirit of disaffection and law- 
U«sness. lie therefore resisted the reduction : 
of the army proposed in the following year, ! 
helped Newcastle to enervate a measure ! 
rohibitinjT the presence of the military iti 1 
orou^hs at election time (Id April), and i 
gave the sanction of his authority to their i 
employment to suppress the sporadic, riots of 
the summer. lie met the emergency of the 
Porteous riots with equal tirmness ; and the 
retribution meted out hy parliament to the 
city of lOdinbnrgli fell far slinrt of the mea- 
sure as originally drafted by him (17d7). 

Sharing to the full the liorror of * per- 
petuities ’ characteristic of the lawyers of 
his day, Hard wi eke suffered tlu' excessively 
stringent Mortmain Act of I7dt) to puss 
without otlier amendment than the exeinp- 
lion of purchases for valuabh? consideration. 
I'he narrowness of his churchinanship was 
evinced by the strenuous resistam*e which, in 
concert with Talbot, he offered to a measure 
of the sanu* session for the amendment of 
tlu‘ antiquated and Vexatious procedure for 
tlie recovery of titlies. When Talbot was 
unable to attend the House of J.ords, Ilnrd- 
wicke supplied his pluc(‘ as speaker. Jli* was 
so sitting on Talbot's de-atlj, and was con- 
tintied as spealou* by an irregularly sealed 
commission (Iti Feb/l7d<) 7) pending nego- 
tiations whicli terminated in liis nc(*eptance 
of tlio great seal, with a ])romise of tlie re- 
version of a tellershij) in the exche«(U(‘r for 
Iiis (ddi'st son (:^1 lo*b.) He retained the 
chi(d-jn>tice.>hip until S June, when he was | 
succeeded by Sir William Leo [q. v.] He ' 
liad no sooner rectnved tin* great stial tluui ' 
the king thrust iqam liim tlie irksome duty • 
of hearing to the I Vince of Wale.s a message ; 
concerning his allowance, couched in terms 
the harshness of which the chancellor in 1 
vain attt*inpted to mitigate. Ho was equally | 
unsuccessful in his subsequent end(!avours 1 
to pour oil on the troubled waters [see I 
Vred3:hkk Louis, J’ui^ce of Wales]. As i 
N ewcastle\s confidant and mentor, 1 1 ardwicke | 
now began to f‘xert an influence on the 
course of political affairs wliicli was far more 
real than appanmt. He revised tin* Spanish 
convention of 17*18, and after Walpole’s fall 
he became the ordinary draftsman of the 
king’s speech, then a much more, important 
document than it is now. Hiiring the king’s 
absence s from tlie realm in 1740 and siibse- 
<{uent years he was a member, and by no 
means the least influential menibtn*, of the 
council of regency [see (Ieojioe II]. His 
foreign policy was on the whole pacific, but 
he discerned tlie inevitahleness of the war 
with Spain soniewliat earlier than Walpole, 


and went into it with more gusto. Wal- 
pole’s administration, however, he defended 
at large and in detail against Carteret’s 
attack (13 Feb. 1740.-'!), and to his nervous 
and impassioned eloquence was probably due 
the defeat of the iniquitous measure for in- 
demnifying witnesses against the fallen 
minister (25 May 1742). He retained the 
great seal during Lord Wilmington’s ad- 
ministration, and also on the accession of 
! Henry .Pelham [q, v.] to jHiwer. Thenceforth 
I his policy was to maintain the predominance 
I of the Pelham interest. In this he was 
! perhaps justified, for the choice lay between 
1 the IVliuims and Carteret ; and Carteret, 

^ thoiigli incomparably superior to Newcastle 
in ability, was by no means a safe man or 
easy to ‘work with [see Cautkuet, Johxt, 
Kakl (Ikanvu.i.e ; and Pelham-Holles, 
I’lioMAs, Duke of NEWCASTLE-urox-TYNEj, 
Newcastle was fussy and foolish, but Ilard- 
wickc well knew how to manage him, and in 
great emergencies was able to make his will 
jn-evail botli in the cabinet and in parliament. 
Fo him was due tin* insertion of the attainder 
clauses in the act of 1744 making corre- 
spondence with the young Pretender or his 
bn)t hers ]uinishahle as high treason, a strong, 
not to say harsli, measure which the event 
]u-ove(l to he inoflicacious, but which, con- 
sidering the gravity of the crisis, is not to 
be crindemned on that account. The re- 
bt‘llion itself, which Granville mir^nised 
and Newcastle magnified, while otuers of 
tin* regents showed signs of disaffection^ 
Hardwieke estimated at once in its true 
proportions, and with quiet alertness took 
the luicessary measures for its suppression. 
He also composed the dignified and patriotic 
speech with which the king ou his return 
opemed parliament (27 Oct.) lii presiding as 
lord high stt^ward at the trials of the rebel 
lords, Hardwieke displayed judicial hn- 
partittlity. Histone, however, was neither 
as dignilied nor as magnanimous as tho 
occasion di'inanded; nor can he escape re- 
sponsibility for the perversion of justice in 
the case of Charles lladdiffe [see Boyd, 
William, fourth Earl of Kilmarxock; 
Elph INSTONE, Arthur, si.vth Lord Bal- 
MEKiNO; Fraser, Simon, twelfth Lord 
I liOVAT ; Mackenzie, George, third Earl of 
I Cromarty ; and Radclieee or Radclyffb, 
James, third Earl of Derwent water]. 

.Hardwieke was primarily responsible for 
the subsequent legislative measures by which 
the use of the liighland costume was made 
illegal, the order of Scottish nonjuring 
episcopalian clergy declared invalid, tne for- 
feited estates were annexed in perpetuity to 
the crown, and tho arbitrary and ill-defined 
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heritable jurisdictions superseded by a re- 
gular impartial administration of justice 
upon the English model. As draftsman of 
the Regency Act passed on the deatli of the 
Prince of Wales (1751), he gave great 
offence to Cumberland faee George II], 
which he increased by stifling the investiga- 
tion of the charges of jacobitism brought j 
against the prince’s entourage [see Murray, 
William, first Earl of Mansfield]. He | 
supported Lord Chesterfield’s reform of the . 
calendar (1751) and carried a reform of the • 
marriage law (1753). The latter measure | 
relieved England and Wales from tlie I 
scandal of clandestine marriages (members [ 
of the royal family, the Jewish and (juaker i 
communities alone excepted); but by re- j 
quiring solemnisation according to the law j 
and ritual of tho church of England in | 
churclies or chapels already used for the i 
urpose, and invalidating infants’ marriages ■ 
y licemse without consent of parents or j 
guardians, it produced a crop of grievances , 
which were onl}*^ gradually removed by • 
amending acts. In 1823 it was finally ! 
8uj)erSeded by tho measure wliicdi forms the j 
basis of the present law. j 

On the death of Henry Pelham (G March 
1754) Hardwicko managed the negotiation , 
which placed Newcastle at the treasury, j 
Hardwicke himself retained the great seal, 
and was rewarded (2 April ) for his long and 
emii^it services by the titles of Earl of ; 
Ilar^icke and Viscount lt 03 "ston. lie | 
^successfully defended tho Hanoverian sub- j 
sidiary treaties [see Georcje JI] and de- 
feated the militia bill of 1756. In the crisis 
which follow€Kl the loss of Minorca he. re- 
signed office shortly after Newcastle ( 1 9 Nov. 
1756). His o])positiioii to the proposed re- 
lease of Ryng’s judges from their oath of 
secrecy wore a harsh and sinister appearance, 
of which the worst is made bvhis inveterate 
enemy, Horace Walpole. Of Ryng’s guilt, 
however, Hardwicke had no shadow of 
[loubt; and by his intimate relations with 
Lord Anson he was exceptionally qualified 
to form a judgment. ‘ Byng,’ he wrote to 
Newcastle, 5 Fob. 1 757, ‘ would not sail down 
upon Galissonniere in tlieonly way in which 
he was attackable because there would be 
risk. Not an officer or a soldier was to be 
landed at Port Mahon because there would 
be danger in it.’ There ^an be little doubt 
that these words tiro an echo of what he had 
heard from Anson, and they imply that 
Byng’s conduct, what(3ver its motive, was 
so excessively cautious os to be tanta- 
mount to desertion in the face of the enemy. 
In any case, the release of a court-martial 
from their oath would have been a precedent 


of dangerous and incalculable consequence 
which no constitutional lawyer could be 
expected to approve. 

On the resignation of Devonshire, Hard- 
wieke played the part of honest broker 
' between Newcastle and Pitt, but did not 
resume office. To Pitt’s foreign policy he 
gave a general support, but on the fall of 
Quebec became solicitous for peace. 

Ho was resworn of tho privy council on 
the acce.ssion of George III, whose first 
speech he drafted (minus the passage in 
which the king gloried in the name of Bri- 
ton). He approved of Bute’s appointment 
to the northern seals (25 March 1761), and 
joined in the revolt again.st Pitt on the 
Spanish war question, but declined Bute’s 
subsequent oiler of the pri\y seal (16 Nov,) 
He followed Newcastle into opposition 
(Ma\" 1762), and took a prominent part 
against the government in the debates on 
the peace of Paris (9 I)t?c. 1762) and tho 
cider tax (28 March 1703). In the Wilkes 
affair he was against the government on the 
qui^stion of gmieral warrants, and with 
them on the question of privilege, but was 
prcclud(jd by ill-health from making any 
public pronouncement on either question. 
On both questions his view ultimalel}^ pre- 
vailed. AVith AVilkes personally he liad no 
sort of sympathy. * North Briton’ No. 45 he 
held to be a seditious libel. He also held 
the high legal doctrine which restricted tlie 
jury in libel cases to th<‘ determination of 
bare questions of fact, and how far he was 
pre])arod to go in restraining the liberty of 
the press he had shown in the earlier ease of 
Paul AAliitehead [q. v.] by moving the 
standing order prohibiting tlie unauthorised 
publication of lives of peers, which was only 
vacated on the eve of the publication of 
Lord Campbell’s ‘ Lives of the Chancellors ’ 
(22 July 1815;. 

Hardwicke died, after a lingering illness, 
at his house in Grosverior Square on 6 March 
1764. His rtunains were removed to his 
seat at AA^iinpole, (Aimhridgeshire, and in- 
terred (15 March) in tho family vault ad- 
joining the church. AVithin the church is his 
monument in 8iena marble by Schcemakers. 

Hardwicko figures as solicitor-general in 
Ferrers s historical picture of the court of 
cliaucery, now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, where is also a sketch of him as 
lord chancellor by an unknown hand, A 
copy of his portrait by Ramsay is at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Engravings from portraits by 
Dabl, Hudson, and Hoare are in the British 
Museum (cf. his Life by Harris cited infra, 
and Adolphus, liritUh Cabinet ^ No. 48 ; 
Cat. Second Loan Kvhib.^o^. 268 , 331 , 788 ), 
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Among Hardwicke’s minor oftieea were reorganisation of the militia was determined 
those of governor of Greenwich Hospital, by the old whig prejudice against permanent 
governor of tho Charterhouse, high steward military estabhshments ; but his solicitude 
of Bristol, governor of the Foundling Hos- for liberty did not prevent him from post- 

? ital, and high stc\yard (appointed 4 July poning(f757) for nearly half a century a 
749) of the university of Cambridge, from much-needed reform of the process by writ 
which he received th(? degree of LL.l). on I of ha/jeas corpus at common law, and for 
15 June 1758. He was also F.K.S. (elected I the liberty of the press he can hardly be amid 
15 March 1758) and a trustee of tlie British to have Imd any respect whatever. Ilis re- 
Museum. , verciic(3 for the British constitution as fixed 

Ilardwicke married, on 16 May 1719, | by the revolution of 1688 was almost un- 
Margaret, daughter of Charles Cocks of bounded, and he approached the task of 
AVorcester [cf. Somkus or Sommkus, Joiix, legislation reluctantly, and only under 
Loiin SoMKKs], and widow of John Lygon, pressure of what ho believed to be urgent 
by whofii he had (with two daughters) five necessity. 

sous. His heir, Philip; his second son, Among English lawyers his position is 
Charles; and his third son, Joseph, are all unique. Witii less than the ordinary ad- 
separatoly noticed. His foiirtli son, John, vantages of education, he proved more than 
died in 1769, clerk of the crown in ehancery; competent in youth for omces which usually 
and liis fifth son, James, in 180?^, bishop of tax the powers of mature ape, Ilis maturity 
Ely. Ilis elder (laughter, Elizabeth, married fulfilled the promise of his prime, and his 
George, lord Anson [cp v. ] ; his younger later carer^r crowned the whole with un- 
daughter, Margaret, married, in 1749, 8ir perishabhi lustre. The term of his chief- 
( filbert 1 1 eat hoot bai't. j justiceship was, inde('rl, too Vmef and 

Hnrdwic‘k(‘ was one of tho handsomest ! uneventful to afford him an occasion of 
men of his day, and, though of a delicate displaying liis qualities to full advantage, 
constitution, preserved by tem]>erate living but during his prohmged tenure of the great 
even in old ago tin? elasticity and mien of seal they found such scope as had been 
youth. His personal advantages, which in- allowed to none of liis pivdocessors ; nor did 
eluded a musical voic'.e, enhanced the eifect he fail to turn liis opportunity to noble 
of his eloquence, whieli by its stately cha- account. It is hardly too much to say that 
racter was peculiarly adapted to the House in the course of somewhat less than twenty 
of liOrds. His state^smanship was of a some- | years he transformed equity from a clmos of 
what mix(?d typt^. While liis cofdiiess and precedents into a scientific system. ®Thi8 
resource during tho .Jacobite reljollion dc- grand revolution he efiected in the quiet, < 
serve unstinti'd commendation, it must not unobtrusive, almost imperceptible manner 
bo forgott(‘n that the rebellion itself was in which the most durable results are 
the coTisoquence of tlie (?ntanghuneiit of the usually achieved. Far from despising pre- 
country in tlui war of the Austrian succession, ce(k‘nt, he diligently sought for and followed 
for which, jointly with Newcastle, Hard- it whenever practicably But the use which 
wicko was rosponsibh?. Ilis plan for the In? made of it was siich as the, Baconian 
pacification of Scotland presents a .strange philosopher makes of the instances positive 
blending of wisdom and iblly. Few inoa- and negative upon 'which he founds a gene- 
8ur(?s have liotm more judicious than the ralisation. Each ca.se as it came before him 
abolition of heritable jurisdict i oils, few less he reviewed in the light of all discoverable 
so than the proscription of the tartan. His relevant authorities, and never rested until 
foreign policy is perhaps fairly opf?n to the he had elicited from them an intelligible 
charge of shiftiness. lie wa.s chiefiy respon- ground of decision. AVhere Englishpre- 
siblefi^rthe accoh‘ration of the peac(? of Aix- cedents failed he drew freely upon the 
la-Chapelle, an end in itself eminently dc- learning of the civilians, and, in the last re- 
sirabh?, })ut aceomplish(‘d in .some degree at sort, upon his own large and luminous sense 
the expense f)f our ally, Maria Theresa. It of natural justice. Thus in Hardwicke the 
i.s also a melancholy fact that in 1752 he . rational and architectonic spirit of the Ro- 
was party to a scheme for securing the j man jurisprudenqe penetrated English 
election of a king of the Roman.s by sheer equity, with tho result that ia a multitude 
corruption. Tlis d(?sertion of Pitt for Bute of intricate questions his decision's have 
in 1761, and his subsequent desertion of traced the lines within which his successors 
Bute for Pitt, betray a lamentable want have undeviatingly proceeded ; and close and 
either of judgm(?nt or of resolution. Ilis frequent scrutiny has only served to con- 
constitutionalism wa.s somewhat stiff, not firm their authority. His judgments, which 
to say antiquated. His opposition to tho in important cases were usually written, 
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were always models of logical arrangement 
and perspicuous style. Only, three or them 
were ever reviewed by the IIoiiso of Lords, 
and in each case the decision was affirmed. 
The paucity of appeals, however, is no doubt 
in part attributable to the fact that through- 
out his tenure of the great seal Ilardwicke 
h^self was actually the sole law lord. 
Ills principal reporters an; ; Ibiriiardiston, 
Corny ns, Ridgeway, Annaly, Strange, West, 
Atkyns, Ambler, Vesey Senior, and Ken- 
yon (see also nJollectanea Juridica,' 1791, 
vol. i. No. xvii). 

In the ecclesiastical patronage which, 
jointly with Xewcasth;, he dispensed, Jlard- 
wicke showed excellent judgment [cf. Birch, 
Thomas, D.D. ; Biudlkv, James; Buteer, 
Joseph; Pearce, ZAruiAUv; Secker, Tho- 
mas; Sherlock, Thomas; Tlcker, Josiati]. 
He is said to have been avaricious, and it 
is certain tliat he a])preciated wealth at its 
full value ; but, though he amassed an im- 
mense fortune, no susj)icion of coiTiiption 
ever sullied liis fair fanu;. Both in public 
and private life lie maintained an imper- 
turbable urbanity of manner; and, if hardly 
a genial companion, lie was a firm friend ' 
and a good husband and father. i 

Ilardwicke was author of ^ A Piscourse of i 
the Judicial Authority belonging to the , 
Office of ^Faster of the Rolls in tin; High j 
Court of Chancery,* Jxmdon, 17:}?, Svo ; | 
2ihI edit, enlarged, 1728 [cf. WAHuruTox, i 
"^ilI^am]. Several of his spe('clies are ex- 
4 ^,ant in pamphlet form : two on giving judg- 
ment against the Jacobite lords (London, 
1746-7, fol. and 8vo), and two otbers—one 
on presenting the heritable jurisdictions bill 
17 Feb. 1746-7; the other ou the third read- 
ing of the militia bill^24 May 1756 (London, 
1770, 8vo). A letter from him to i^ord 
Royston, dated 4 Sept. 1763, giving an ac- 
count of tbf3 recent negotiation between Pitt 
and Bute, was published in ‘ Original 
Papers,* London, 1785, and afterwards in- 
corporated in the ‘Parliamentary History’ 
(xv. 1327). ‘ , 

A vast mass of his correspondence and i 
other documents relating to him is preserved j 
in the British Museum ; in Egerton MSS. 
1721 f. 85, 2181 f. 3; Stowe MSS. 142 f. 
107,264 f. l,750f. 80; Additional MSS. 
9828 f; 30, 11394, 12428, 15966 ff. 9-40 
28061 f. 360, 29698 f. 19, 32687-779, 
82842-954, 32992 f, 238, 33006 f. 205, 
84524-6, and the Ilardwicke Papers acquired 
in 1899. For other Ilardwicke Papers see 
Woodhouselee’s * Life of Lord Karnes,* i. 294, 
314-329, and Hist. MSS. Comm, 2nd Rep. 
App. pp. 38-91, 3rd Hep. App. pp. 222, 404, 
416, 4tli Rep. App. pp. 281 , 524, 6th Rep. 


App. p. 230, 8th Rep. App. i. 221-4, iii. 12, 
9th Rep. App. iii. 35, 10th Rep. App, pp. 276, 
284, 322, 449, lltli Rep. App^ vii. 60-62). 
j [Visitation of Wiltshire. 1623, ol. Mar- 
! shall, 1882 ; Phillipps’s V isitation of Wiltshire, 
j 1677 (I8o4); Genealogist, ed. .Selhy, new scr. 
I iy, 69-71 ; Aubrey’s Collections for Wiltshire, 
I ii.91 ; Iloare's Modern Wiltshire (Amhresbury), 

I p. 35; Miscftll. Geneal. et Herald, ed. Howard, 

I 2nd ser. iii. 308-9 ; List of Sheriffs for England 
j and Wales, compiled from documeftts in the 
Public Record Office, 1898 ; Beny'a County 
Genealogies (Kent); Ha‘<ted’s Kent (fol.), iii. 
359, iv. 2, 38, 9‘J ; Lincoln's Inn Records; 
Oliicial Return of Members f»f Parliament ; Pari. 
Hist. vols. viii-xv.; Hist. Reg. Cliron. .Diary, 
1727 p. 56, 1720 p. 214 ; Strange’s Rep. p. 839; 
Fitzgibl^on's Ri^p. p. 64; Walpole's Letters, ed. 
(hinniiigbarn ; Walpole’s Memoirs- (George II, ed. 
Holland ; George HI.ed. Le Marohanr and Rus- 
sell Barker') ; Walpole’s Gat. of Royal and Noble 
Authors, ed. Park; Glover's Memoirs ; Walde- 
grave's Memoirs; Coxe’s Walpole, i. 399 ot 
soq. ; Coxo's Pelham Administration; March- 
mont Papers, ed. Rose, i. 29, 273-4; Chathiini's 
Corresp. ed. Taylor and Pringle ; Corrosp. of 
John, fourth Duke of Bedford, ed. Lord John 
Russell; Grenville Papers, ed. Smith; Lords’ 
Journals, xxiv. 321, 562, 564, 566, 684, 686, 
XXV. 4, 16, 19, Ixxvii, 873 ; Chcslerfiekrs Letters, 
ed. Mahon ; Cooksey’s Essays on Somers and 
Hardwickc; Ann. Reg. 1764, i. 122, ii. 279; 
Biographia Britannica; Nicholls’s Recollections 
and Iv(5Hections ; Pliillimoro's Life of Lyttelton; 
Butb‘r sRcininisc(‘)U!e.s, 4th edit. i. 132 ; Nichols’s 
Tiit. Anoed. andllinstr. ; Collins’s Peerage, ed. 
Brvdges, iv. 486; G. E. C[iikayno ]’3 Complete 
Peerage; Burke’s Peerage; Lawyers and M«agi- 
.strates' Magazine, ii. 31 ; Jjuw Magazine, iii. 72 ; 
Campbell’s Lives (»f the Clnineellors ; Harris’s 
Life of Lord-Chuneellor Ilardwicke; Foss’s 
Lives of the Judges; Mahon’s Hist, of Eng- 
land ; Leeky’s Hist, of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century.] J. M. R. 

YORKE, PHILIP, second Earl of 
IIahdwioke (1720 1790), eldest son of 
T-»ord-chancellor Ilardwicke ’ [see Yorkb, 
Philip, first Earl of IIarrwiokk], was 
born on 19 ^lareli 1719-20. He was edu- 
cated at Newcorne’s school, Hackney, after- 
wards under private tutors, of whom Samuel 
Salter [q. v.] was one, and at the university 
of Cambridge, where he matriculated from 
(Corpus Christi College in 1 737, and received 
the degree of TJj.I), in 1749. In 1741 he 
was eleerted F.R.S. and in 1745 F.S.A. He 
contributed some ICnglish verses to the 
‘ Pietas Academim Cantabrigiensis in funere 
serenissimro Princi|)is Willelminie Caro- 
lina* (Cambridge, 1/38, fol.), and with his 
brother Charles [q. v.] wrote the greater 
portion of the ‘Athenian Letters; or the 
Epistolary Correspondence of an Agent 
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of the King of Persia, residing at Athens He was sworn of the privy council on the 
during the Peloponnesian W<u*’ (London, accession of George HL and took Kb «eat in 
1741, 4 vols, 8vo). Tlie work was projected the House of Lords as Earl of Hardwlcke on 
as an academic exercise by Thomas Birch 10 March 1764. In politics he continued the 
[q, V,], who himself wrote some of the letters family tradition, was a member (without 
and edited the whole. Other contributors office) of the firat Hockingham admiuistra* 
were Henry Coventry {d. 1702) [q. v.], John tion, and was offered the northern seals on 
Green [q. v.], Samuel Salter [q. v.], Cathe- Grafton’s resignation (14 May 1706). He 
rine Talbot [q. v.J, Daniel Wray [q. v.1, declined ollice by reason of ill-nealth, which 
Dr. Rooke (afterwards master of Christ’s also prevented him from taking an active 
College), John Heaton (of Corpus Christi part in opposition during the Grafton and 
College), and John Lawrv (prebendary of North administrations. lie retained, how- 
Rochesler). The ^ Letters^ were printed for ever, the confidence of his party, whose 
private circulation only, the first edition meetings were commonly held at his town 
being limited to twelve copies, and the house, and was consulted during the ar- 
second, which was doferi‘ed until 17cSl (Lon- rangeinents wliich terminated in the forma- 
don, 1 vol. 4to), to a hundred copies ; but tion of the second Rockingham admlnlstru- 
tlio vivacit}” and verivsiinilitude, which, not- tion. He was teller of the exchequer from 
withstanding llie diversity of authorshij 1768, lord-lieutenant of Cambridgeshire 
characterised the entire collection placed it from 1757, and high steward of the 
far above the ordinary level of academic university of Cambridge from 1764 until 
compositions, and the vogue given to his- liis death in liondon, at his house in St. 
toric fiction by the appearance of Barthe- .lamos’s Square, on 16 May 1790. He was 
lemy’s celebrated * Voyage du Jeuno Ana- i also a trustee of the British Museum, 
cliarsis eii Greco* (Paris, 1788) at length j He married, on 22 JMay 1740, Jemima, 
procured for it the honour of piracy (Dublin, daughter of John Campbell, third earl of 
1792, 2 vols. 8vo). The surreptitious edition Breadalbane, afterwards SMo/wre Marchioness 
was su])pressed and superseded in 1798 by On^y and Baroness Lucas of Crudwell, by 
one having the imprimatur of the then whom he left only female issue. The title 
(third) Karl of llardwicke (London, 2 vols. j accordingly devolved upon Ins nephew 
4to), and furnished with a geographical in- j Philip Yorke, third earl [q.v.], eldest son of 
dex, maps, and engravings. A new edition his brother Charles. 

by Archdeacon Coxe appeared in 1810 (Lon- llardwicke edited : 1. ^ Letters from and to 

don, 2 vols. 4to). Another edition ap- Sir Dudley Carleton during his KmbWsy in 
])eared at Basel in 1800 (6 vols. iSvo). There ^ Holland,’ London, 1757 ; 2nd ed. 1775; Ord* 
are also French translations by Villeterque ! ed. 1780, 4to. 2. * Miscellaneous State 
and Christophe, published at l*aris in 1803 Papers from 1501 to 1726,’ London, 1778, 
(3 tom. 8vo and 4 tom. 1 2mo respectively). 4to [cf. SoMElls or SOMMIOKS, Joiint, Lobd 
T he vogue of the ‘ Athenian Jjctters ’ is long SoMERfl, ad jftn.] 3. ^ Walpoliana ; or a 
past, and few critics would endor.se the eii- fe%v Anecdotes of Sir Robert Walpole/ 
comiums lavished \ipon the work by Ford London, 1783, 4to. The last work, which 
Campbell in his ‘J^ife of Charles Yorke.’ De- was privately printed, must bo carefully 
preciation is indeed now more easy than a]jpre- distinguished from the * Walpoliana ’ subse- 
ciation; but, nevertheless, the .service which quently edited by John Pinkerton [q. v.] 
the * Athenian Letters ’ rendered in an ago From his autograph marginalia were de- 
whicb had no worthy English version of rived the annotations marked ‘ H’ in tho 
Thucydides and few translations of any kind ' Oxford edition of Burnet’s ^Own Time’ 
from the Greek is hardly to he over-esti- (1823) (cf. Addif. MS, 31954). Portions 
mated. The work was greatly admired by of Ilardwicke’s papers and correspondence 
Barth6lemy. are printed by Harris, * Life of Tiord 

^"orke I’epresented Reigate, Surrey, in Chancellor llardwicke,’ and Lord Albe- 
the parliament of 1741-7, and Cambridge- marie, ‘ Memoirs of the Marquis of Rocking- 
shire in subsequent parliaments so l(»ng as ham/ and his contemporaries ; others are 
he remained a commoner. From 2 April contained in Egerton Mo. 2180 ff. 76,224, 234, 
1754 he was styled Viscotiut Ihjyston. 2184,2185 f. 164; Additional MSS. 16940 
Though an infrequent speaker, he was f. 63, 15957 ff. 326-'3'l, 32726-33070, and 
assiduous in attendance in tlie Ilou.se of the Ijansdowne, Rutland, and Dartmouth 
Commons, and kex)t an exact journal of the collections (see Ilist. MSS, Vormn, 6th Rep. 
debates from December 1743 to April 1746, App, p. 239, 14th Rep. App. i, 89, x. 211, 
which was eventually incorporated in Cob- 216, 221, 223, 239, 267, 270-1, and 16tb 
betl 8 ‘ Parliamentary History,’ vol. xiu, liop. App. i. 238, 263, 207-8). 
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[CoUtps*s P«6Tag6« ed. Brydges^iv. 492; Q-.E. 
Grok4iyQe]^B Cpmplete Peerage ; Official Betura 
, ptMembers of Parliament; Pari. H let. vols. xiiU 
xvi,; Lists of the Boyal Society and Society of An- 
tiquaries ; Walpole’s Lettora, ed. Cunningham ; 
WalpoljB's Boyal and Noble Authors, ed. Park ; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. and lllustr. ; Gent. Mag. 
1790, i. 479, 181^ ii. 406; Chalmers’s Biogr. 
Diet.; Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual.l i 

J.M.B. I 

YORKE, PHILIP (1743^1804), author ' 
of the ^ Royal Tribes of Wales,’ born in 
1743, was the son of Symon Yorke (d. 28 J uly j 
1767) of Erddig, a few miles south of Wrex- ■ 
ham, who married Dorothy, daughter and 
heiress of Matthew Hutton of Newnham, 
Hertfordshire. His grandfather, Simon 
Yorke, was younger brother of I’hilip, first 
earl of Hardwicke [q. v.^ Philip was ad- 
mitted a fellow-commoner of Berie’t (Corpus 
Christ!) College, Cambridge, in 1763, and 
was created M.A, per literas regias in the 
same year. Three years later he was ad- 
mitted a fellow of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries. Through his wife’s interest he obtained 
a seat in parliament for the Cornish borough 
of Helston, in the place of a member dis- 
qifalihed by order of the House of Commons 
(October 1774), and he retained this seat 
until the dissolution of March 1784. Subse- 
uently he sat for Grantham from 17 Jan, 
792 until 7 Jan. 1793, when he accepted tlie 
stewardship of the manor of East Heiidred, 
and^aade over the representation to his 
^son ^inoii. IJis panegyrists wrote of him 
that his most distinguishing trait was his 
talent for conversation, ‘ which made him 
the very life and delight of society ; * but he 
never spoke in the House of Commons, 
owing to a ^ constitutional diffidence.’ In 
his later years he turned his attention to 
Welsh history and genealogy, and in 1795 
issued seventy copies of his ‘Tracts of 
Po^s,’ a genealogical history of Bleddyn 
ap CJynfyn, and the ‘ Third Royal Tribe of 
North \Vales ’ (1 796, 4to, printed by J. Marsh 
at the Druid Press, Wrexham). The dedi- 
cation, to Thomas Pennant of Downing, is 
dated ‘ Erthig, 20 April 1795,’ An appendix 
contains interesting lettersfrom Lewis Morris 
to William Vaughan and others. In a re- 
vised and expanded form this work was re- 
issued in 1799 as ‘The Royal Tribes of 
Wales ’ (London, 4to), a valuable brief ac- 
count of the five regal tribes, with much 
interesting information of their distinguished 
descendants. The illustrative portraits, 
drawn by J. Allen and engraved by \V. Bond, 
are those of Lord , Ellesmere, Sir Thomas 
'Myddelton, Sir John Wynn, Humphrey, 
duke of Buckingham, Catherine of Beren, 
TOL. win. 
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George, lord Jeffreys, Sir John Trevor, Sir 
Orlando Bridgman, Humphrey Llwjrd, Sir 
Thomas Hahmer, and Sir Wilham Williams. 
The British Museum Library has Robert 
: Sfiutbey’s autograph copy of Yorke’s ‘ Royal 
; Tribes ’(‘ Keswick, 22 Dec. 1834 ’), 
j Yorke had the intention of proceeding in 
j the same manner with the fifteen tribes of 
I North Wales, but this scheme he was unable 
j to realise. This study, wrote one of his 
critics, ‘ rather dry in itself, was in his hands 
enlivened by a variety of authentic and on* 
tertaining anecdotes, many of which had 
escaped preceding historians.’ At the same 
time we are assured that his ‘ taste for natural 
beauty was very correct.’ Yorke died at his 
seat of Erddig Park, Wrexham, which he 
had greatly cuibellislied since he succeeded 
to the property, on 19 Feb. 1804. He 
married, first, on 2 July 1770, Elizabeth, 
younger daughter of 8ir .John Cust [q. v.] ; 
and secondly, in 1782, Diana, widow of 
Ridgeway Owen Meyrick and daughter and 
heiress of Pierce Wynne of Dyffryn Aled, 
Denbighshire. He was succeeded by Simon 
Yorke (1771-1834), his eldest son by his 
first wife. A portrait of Yorke by Ghins^ 
borough was engraved by Scriven ; another 
with a dog, by Reynolds, was engraved 
Bartolozzi. 

[Annual Register, 1804, p. 474 ; Gent.^^Mag. 
1767 p. 430, 1804 i. 280; Burke’s Dinded 
Gentry, 1898, p. 1659; Williams’s Diet, of 
Eminent Welshmen, p. 552; Graduati Cantabr.; 
Chalmers’s Biogr. Dictionary; Official Return 
of Members of i’arliament ; Courtney’s Parlia- 
mentary lloprosent. of Cornwall ; Moule’s Bibl. 
Herald, p. 488; Monthly Rev. 1799, iii. 252; 
Malone’s Diet, of Engl. Literature; Evans’s 
Cat. of Engraved Portraits, Nos. 11679, 23223; 
Addit. MS. 32967 ff. 16, 267; Lowndes’s Bibl.. 
Man. (Bohn); Brit. Mus. Cat,] T. S. 

YORKE, PHILIP, third Eabl of Habiv- 
wiCKK (1757-1834), eldest son of Lord-chan- 
cellor Yorke [see Yobke, ChaulEvsI 1^ his 
first wife, Catherine, daughter of DA'Fre- 
man, was born on 31 May 1767. He was 
etlucated at Queens’ College, Gambriage, 
where he received the degree of M.A,. in 
1776, and that of LL.D. in 1811. He was 
also in 1866 elected high steward of the Uni- 
versity. He represented Oambri^eshire in 
parliament from his return on 14 Sept. 1780 
until his accession to the peerage as third 
earl of Hardwicke on the death, 10 May 
1790, of his uncle, the second earl [see Yobkb, 
Philip, second Earl of Habdwickb]. In 
politics he at first followed Fox, but rallied, 
to the government in 1794, and was lord^ 
lieutenant of Ireland under both Addington 
(March 1801-May 1804) and Pitt, whose . 

A k 
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death diasolved his administration before remained in that regiment till about 18^2| 
Hard wicke’ssuccessor-designato, Lord Powis, attaining the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
had been sworn in [see Clivk, Edward, During the Crimean war he was appointed 
Earl of Powis], On the formation of the colonel of the Herefordshire militia, a post 
administration of * All the Talents’ he was which he held for three years. Yorke’s first 
replaced by the sixth Duke of Bedford scientific paper (dated from 12 Duke Street, 
(^February 180fi). During his six years! vice- Groavenor ^(uare) contained a very careful 
royalty he did much to allay the irritation | investigation of the action of lead on water 
caused by the union, and became himself a ! (Philosophical Magazi'ru*^ 1834 [31 v. 81). 
convert to cailiolic omaucipatioii, to which 1 lie showed, among other things, that after 
cause he steadfastly adhered until its triumph • long contact W'ith metallic lead water dis- 
in To the parliamentary Tleform Bill ! solves one twelve-thousandth part of its own 

of 1831 he gave a i^ualitied "support, lie I weight of a hydrated oxide of lead formed 
died on 18 Nov. 1831, and was buried in the , by the action of the water and the oxygen 
family vault at Wimpole. Hardwicke was dissolved therein. In 1841 he became one 
K.G. (elected on Nov. 1803, installed by of the original members of the Chemical 
proxy,having received the insignia at Dublin, Society, of which he was vice-president hi 
on 23 April 1805). He was also F.ll.*S. and . 1852 and ]>resident from 30 March 1863 to 
F.S.A., a trustee of the British Museum, .30 March 1855. In 1819 Yorke was elected 
and from 1790 lord-lieutenant of Cambridge- | F.K.S. lie also t ook an active part in the 
shire. A few of Ilardwicke's letters are . Koyal Institution, of which he w'as often a 
printed in I-iord Colchester’s * Diary’ (IBtil). i manager. Yorke died on 14 Dec. 1874. Ho 
Others remain in manuscript (see J/NVV. i married, on 27 April 1843, Emily, youngest 
Comm, 4th l?ep. App. pp. 344 et seq. and ! daughter of William Morgan Clifford of 
33109-11 and 33114). j IVrrystone, Herefordshire; sho died on 

Hardwicke married, on 24 .Tuly 1 7tS2, Eliza- | 16 8ept. 1869. 
beth, third daughter of James Lindsay, fifth i The Koyal Society's catalogue contains a 
earl of Balcarres, by whom he left only female j list of thirteen papers by YorKo which show 
issue. The title accordingly devolv(»d upon i him to have been an accomplished chemist 
his nephew, Charles Philip \'orke, who is [ and mineralogist. A paper printed in abs-« 
separattdy noticed. | tract in the ‘ Proceedings of the Koyal 

1 Harris's Life of Lord-chancellor Hardwicke; | Society,’ 1842 (iv. 380), shows that he mode 
Grad. Cant.; Collins's I’eerngo, ed. llrydRcs, iv. | a laborious comparison between t-ha barome- 
497; D. E. C|()kayuej’s Complete Peerage; Otfi- j trical observations taken at his hous^near 
cial Return of Meiubers of Pari ianumt ; Pari. Hist, Koss, Herefordshire, and those taken at the 
vols. xxiv-xxxi.; Hansard’s Pari. Debates, vol. Koyal Society’s rooms. In 1863 Yorke pub- 
vii. et soq., now ser. xx. lo29, 3r<l ser. iii. 326 ; listed a translation of Baron O. F. Von 


Political Memoranda of Pranois, fifth Diiko of 
Leeds (Camden 8oc.); Pox’s Memorials and Cor- 
respondence, ed. Russell ; Private Papers of Wil- 
liam Wilborforce, ed. AVilberforce, p. 1 12; Stan- 
hope’s Life of William Pitt; J^ellow’s Life of 
Sidmoiith, i. 351,481 ; Bucki ngh am ’.s Court and 
Cahinets of George 111, iii, 144, 354, iv. 19; 
Grey’s Life an<l Opinions of Earl Grey, p. 101 ; 
Cornwallis's Correspondence, ed. Ross; Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe’s Correspondence, ed. Allanlyce, 


Muelfiing’s ^ Passages from my Life.’ • 

The Jubilee album x)resented to the Che- 
mical Society by Mr. Kobert Warington 
contains a portrait and autograph of Yorke. 

[Yorke’s own papers; Obituary, Chem, Soc. 
.Tourn. 187»5, p. 1319; Jubilee of the Chemical 
Society. 1891, pp. 25, 180, 181. 184; Eoj’al 
Soc. Cat.; Welch’s Harrow School Register; 
Burke’s Peerage.] P. J. H. 


ii. 77; Gent, Mag. 1835, i. 205; Haydn’s Book 
of Dignities, ed. Ockerby.] .1. M. II. 

YOKKE, PFIILIP JAMES (1799-1874), 
chemist, mineralogist, and meteorologist, 
born on 13 Oct . 1 799, was eldest son of Philip 
Yorke, prebendary of p]ly (h, 24 Feb. 1770, 
d, 27 July 1835), and liis wife, Anna Maria, 
daughterof Charles Cocks, first baron Somers. 
He was great-grandson on his father’s side of 
the first 1^'arl of Hardwicke. At about the age 
of nine he went to the school of Dr. Pearson 
at East Sheen, and thence to Harrow in 1810. 
I lo left 1 T arrow at tlie age of six t een, obtained 
a coinmi.ssioii iu the Scots fusilier guards, and 


YOUATT, WILLIAM (1776-1847), 
veterinary surgeon, born in 1 776, was the son 
of a surgeon residing at Exeter* ^ He was 
educated for the nonconformist ministry* In 
1810 he left Devonshire, and undertook mini- 
sterial and scholastic dtities in I^ondon* At 
some uncertain date, in 1812 or 1818, he 
joined Delabere Pritchett Blaine (1768— 
1848) in conducting a veterini^ Tnfirmary 
J n W ells Street, Oxford Street. Tnis pfwrtner- 
sbip continued for a liftle more than twelve 
years, when the business passed into Yotiatti ' 
hands. . 

In 1828 Youatt began to deliver sik series 
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of lectures and demonstrations to veterinary 
students at his private residence and in- 
firmary in Nassau Street. These were inde- 
pendent of, and to some extent desifrned to 
supplement, the teaching of the Royal Vete- 
rinary College. From the end of 1830 
these lectures were delivered at the ‘ London 
University,’ i.e. University College. In 1835 
they were abandoned, but instead Youatt con- 
tinued for four years to print a monthly series 
of written lectures in the ‘ VeterinaVian/ a 
rofessional monthly which he had started in 
828. In this venture ho was soon joined by 
William Perci vail, veterinary surgeon to the 
1st life guards. This journal, which is still 
in existence, wjis kept alive in the early years 
only by Youatt ’s dodged perseverance, at a 
time when even his co-editor, Percivall, 
wished to abandon the venture. 

In 1830 Youatt entered into an arrange- 
ment with the Society for tlie Iliffuaion of 
Useful Knowledge to write a series of hand- 
books on the breeds, management, and dis- 
eases of the different animals of the farm. 
The volumes continued to appear at irregular 
intervals during the ensuing ten years. In 
1839 a testimonial was presented to Youatt 
by various members of the veterinary profes- 
sion as a mark ^ of the high esteem they en- 
tertain of his literary labours in veterinary 
science.’ A full account of the proceedings 
appeared in the ‘ Veterinarian ’ (xii. 595- 
61y). and is noteworthy by reason of the 
longmtobiographical speech in which Youatt 
traced the growth of veterinary literature in 
his time. 

In 1838 the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England had been founded under the title of 
the English Agricultural Society. Youatt 
was one of the original members, and was 

{ laced on the committee of management. 

lere he did important work in moving and 
obtaining the appointment of a veterinary 
committee, of which he was appointed chair- 
man, and in attempting witn considerable 
success to draw closer the connection be- 
tween the Society and the Royal Veterinary 
College. 

Owing partly to his extensive literary 
work, partly to attacks of gout, Youatt’s 
practice had devolved more and more on liis 
assistant, Ainsley, on whose death in 1844 the 
establishment in Nassau Street was broken up. 
Youatt, though now standing at the head of 
liis profession, was not a registered member 
of it ; he obfected to the constitution of the 
examining body of the^ Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, which consisted chiefly 
W physicians and surgeons. When, however, 
"in 1844, this body was remodelled, and com- 
posed chiefly of veterinarians, Youatt, being 


then nearly seventy years old, presented him*- 
self for examination. The difficulty occa* 
sioned by his refusal to answer a professional 
question rather impertinently put to him was 
overruled, by the tact of the chairman, who 
handed him his diploma on the spot. 

Youatt died suddenly on 6 Feb. 1847 in 
his seventy-first year, and was buried in the 
churchyard of Old St. l^ancras. He had four 
daughters, but no sons. A small portrait of 
him, by Richard Ansdell, is in the possession 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land. 

Youatt wrote : 1 . ‘ Canine Madness,’ 1830 
(practically a reprint of articles which had 
been issued in the ‘ Veterinarian ’). 2. ^ The 

Horse’ (with a treatise on draught, by 
Isambard Kingdom l-lrurud), 1831 ; new edit. 
1843 ( to this work was added in the posthu- 
mous edit ions an append ix by William Charles 
Spooner [q. v.], bringing the work up to date). 
3. ^ Cattle, their Jlreeds, Management, and 
Diseases,’ 1834. With this subject Youatt 
was at the time much less familiar than with 
the treatment of the diseases of horses, and 
the veterinary part of the work is to be re- 
garded rather as a well-digested compilation 
than as an original treatise. 4. ‘ Sheep, their 
Breeds, Management, and Diseases,’ to which 
is added the ‘ Mountain Sliepherd’s Manual/ 
1837. 5. An essay on ‘ The Obligation and 
Extent of Humanity to Brutes, x^i’incipally 
considered with reference to the Domesti- 
cated Animals,’ 1839. 8. ‘The Dog,’ 1845. 

This, like his previous works on the horse, 
cattle, and sheep, formed part of the ‘Library 
of Useful Knowledge.’ It was also reprinted 
as part of ‘ Knight’s Farmers’ Library.’ 
7. ‘ The Rig ; a Treatise on the Breeds, 
Management, Feeding, and Medical Treat- 
ment of Swine; with Directions for salting 
Pork and curing Bacon and Hams/ 1 847 ; new 
edit. 1880, enlarged and rewritten by Samuel 
Sidney [q. v.] On the title-page of the 1847 
edition of this work, which was issued after 
his death, Youatt is referred to as the editor 
of the ‘Complete Grazier,’ and modern edi- 
tions — that of R. Scott Burn in 1877 and of 
Dr. Fream in 1893 — refer to the work as 
Youatt’s. The book was, however, first 
compiled in the eighteenth centu^. The 
sixth edition (1833) and seventh (1839) dre 
supposed to have Ijeeii edited by Youatt^ 
though intrinsic evidence for this is lacking. 
Youatt also wrote much in the ‘ Veterina- 
rian,’ and made some contributions to the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

r Professor J. B. Simonds’s Biogr. Sketch of 
William Youatt, 1890; Veterinarian, passim^ 
especially^ obituary notice, xx. 105-6; Journal 
Roy. Agrfc. Soc. 3rd ser. 1893, iv. 411-21 ; Far- 
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Koch’s Euoyklopadio der gesuminten Thierheil 
kunde, s.v. ‘ Y’ouatt/] K. C-E# 

YOULDING, THOMAS (1670-1736), 
divine and poet. [See YTalden.] 

YOULL, IIEXHY (^. 1608), musician, I 
seems to have been a household musician 
in the family of one Edwaitl Bacon, and 
teacher of his four sons, about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. In 1G08, when 
the four were all at the university, Youll 
dedicated to them his only known publica- 
tion, ‘ Canzonets to three Voyces, newly 
composed by Henry Youll, Practitioner in 
the Art of ^lusicke.’ The work, in three 
part-books, contains twenty-four composi- 
tions, of whieli the last six are fa-las ; it 
was one of tln» Iasi works print edbv Thomas 
I’iste or Ea>t ^'oull wrote for cantus, 

alt us, and bussus, using tlie alto and tenor 
clefs. The copy of the * Canzonets’ in the 
British Museum Tdbrary seems to be uni((uo. 
!None of tli(‘ pieces have been printed in 
inodt'rn notation, h’oiir of the poems are 
in Oliphant’s ^ La Musa Madrigalesca.’ The 
compositions, judged by tlie separate voice 
parts, appear bright and enlivening, and not 
without science, though they are by no means 
profound concept ions. There is a complete 
list of the twf*nty-lour pieces in Pirnbault’s 
‘ BLbliotlieca Madrigaliana ’ (p. 27); but the 
part-books are there inaccurately described 
as cantus, tenor, and bass, 

[Y’oull’s (’anzore ts, in the library of the ilrit. 
Mus. ; Davey's Hist, of English Music, ]'P- 173, 
230.] H. 1). 

Y^OUNG. [See also Y'oxoj:.] 

YOUNG, AXI)PE\V(1807-1S80), author 
of ‘There is a happy land,’ schoolinuater 
and poet, S(‘cand son of David Young, teacher 
in Edinburgh, was horn at Edinburgh on 
23 April 1807. He liad a brilliant career in 
the arts and theological classes at Edinburgh 
University, wliere lie secured Professor 
Wilsons (‘ Christ oplier North’s ’) prize fur 
the best, poem on tin* ‘ Scottish Highlands.’ 
In 1830 he was appointed by the town 
council of Edinburgh headmaster of Niddrie 
Street school, wliere he taught for eleven 
years, start ing with eighty pupils and leaving 
with six hundred. In 1838 he wrote his well- 
known hymn, ‘ 1’h(‘re is a hapi»y land,’ first 
piiblishfal in .7 auK^s ( tail’s ‘ Sacred Songs,’ and 
afterwards copied into hymn-books through- 
out th<‘ world. Tlie words were written to 
an Indian air which he heard one night 
played on tlie piano by a lady. Tn 1840 
ho became liead hhiglish master of Madras 
College, St. Andrews, from which he retired 


in 1853 to Edinburgh, where he was till his 
death superintendent of the Greenside parish 
Sabbath school, beinjar also actively engaged 
in other philanthropic work, lie was found 
dead in bed on 30 Jsov. 1889, HU remains 
were interred in Eosebunk cemetery, Edin- 
burgh. 

Y oung was twice married* Ills first wife, 
Maria Mivart, whom be married in 1845^ 
died in 1847* Ho married, secondly, in 
1851, Christina Allan, niece of Sir William 
Allan Fq. V.] He was survived by her and 
a daugiitcr. 

Many of Y'oung’s hymns and poems were 
contributed to periodicals. A collected edi- 
tion was publislied in 1876 as ^The Scottish 
Highlands and other l^oems,’ a work which 
entitles him to high rank among Scottish 
minor poets. 

[Julian’s Diet, of llymnology; iScotsman, 

2 1)00. 1889 ; Preface to the Scottish Highlands, 
1870 ; information supplied bv Miss Y'oung,] 

G. S^H. 

YOUNG, Sru AllETAS WILLIAM 
(1778 1 835), soldier and colonial governor, 

born ill 1777 or 1778, entered the Karl of 
Port more’s regiment ns an ensign on 3 Sept. 
17t)5. lie ])urchascd a lieutenancy in the 
13th foot on 28 Nov. 1795, and a company 
on 15 8cpt. 1700. He served with the 13tli 
foot in Ireland during the rebellion in 1708 
and in Egypt in the campaign of 1801, for 
which he recfiived a medaL Betweei^804 
and 1 800 he acted as aide-de-camp to GTOoral 
Henry Edward Fox [q. v.] at Gibraltar and^ 
in Sicily. On 17 Dee. 180/ he was promoted 
to be major in the 97th regiment, with which 
he served in the Peninsula campaigns of 
1808-10 and 1811, and was engaged at the 
liattles of Vimeiro, Talavera, and Busaco, 
at Bed inha, the taking of Oliven^a and first 
siege of Baclajoz. Whenever the fourth 
division was in movement, the light com- 
panies were entrusted to his charge, and 
during a part of the retreat of the army to 
the lines of Torres A'edras in 1810 those 
companies were embodied under his com- 
mand as a light battalion. Ho received a 
medal for the battle of Talavera. 

Owing to its thinned ranks the 97th W’as 
ordered to Engl and, and Young was promoted 
on 25 Jan. 1813 to a lieutenant-colpnel^in 
the 3rd West India regiment, stationed in 
Trinidad. With five companies he joined 
the ex])edition against Guadeloupe in. 1815, 
and received one of the badges qjf th%order' 
of merit presented by Louis A VIII. ’^A.fter 
his return to Trinidad he was chosen by Silk 
James Leith [q, v.] to command the trdbpji.*^ 
in Grenada. On being ordered back w 
Trinidad in August 1816, the council of 
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assembly of Grenada presented him with a 
sword. In 1820, during the absence of Sir 
Ralph James Woodford, he administered the 
government of Trinidad for four months, and 
on the termination of the period was re- 

J nested to continue a member of the council. 

►uring a second absence of Woodford he 
filled the office of governor for n(*arly two 
years, and on his resignation in February 
1828 received the thanks of every section of 
the community. In 1825 the 8rd West 
Indiaregiment was disbanded, and in January 
1826 Young was appointed to the newly 
created office of her majesty’s protector of 
elaves in Demerara, retiring from the army 
by sale of liis commission on 18 May, w'ith 
permission to retain the local rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. On 25 .Tilly 1831 ho was 
gazetted lieutenant governor of Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, and on 9 July 1834 he Avas 
knighted, lie died in Prince Edward’s 
Island at the government house on 1 Pec. 
1835, and was buried at the new English 
church. He married Sarah Cox of Cool- 
cliffe, Wexford, and was father of Sir Henry 
Edward Fox Young [<j. v.] 

[United Service Journal, 1836, i. 380-3; 
Fraser’s Hist, of Trinidad, 1896, ii. 126-7.] 

K. I. 0. 

YOUNG, ARTHUR (1G03-1 759), divine, 
born in 1693, was the son of Bartholomew 
Young (f/. 12 Aug. 1724) of Bradlield Com- 
bustii^n Suffolk. He was educated at Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, graduating Tffi.B. in 
1716, and proceeding LL.l). in 1728. In 
1719 he was instituted to the rectories of 
Bradfield Combust and Brad field St. Clare. 
On 27 June 1746 he was installed a preben- 
dary of Canterbury. In 1748 he. was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Exning in Suffolk, 
and received a dispensation to hold it with 
Bradfield St. Clare. He ^vas also chaplain 
to Arthur Onslow fq. v.], speaker of the 
House of Commons. Young died on 20 J une 
1769 at Bradfield Combust, where he had 
inherited from his father an estate of about 
two hundred acres, and was buried there. 
He married Anna Lucretia (d, 6 Oct. 1785), 
daughter of John Coussmaker of Weybridgo 
in Surrey. By her he had two sons, .Tolin 
end Arthur, and a daughter, 1^1 izabeth Mary, 
married to John Tomlinson of East Barnet 
in Hertfordshire. The elder son John Young, 
fellow of Eton, broke his neck in 1786 while 
hunting with George III. The younger son, 
Artbil^, secretary to the board of agricul- 
ture, is separately noticed. 

\ Young was the author of: 1. ^AnHisto- 
i^l Dissertation on Idolatrous Corruptions 
In Religion from the Beginning of the World, 
axid on the Methods taken by Divine Provi- 


dence in reforming them,’ London, 1734, 
2 vols. 8 VO. 2, ‘ A Dissertation on the 
Qosjh?1 Demoniacks,’ London, 1760, 8vo. 
The latter treatise was occasioned by the 
reply of Richard Smalbroke [q. v.], bishop 
of St. David’s, to Thomas Woolston’s ‘Dis- 
course on the Miracles of Our Saviour.’ 

[Davy’s Suffolk Collections in Addit. MSS. 
19166 f. 336, 19166 f. 277; Gent. Mag. 1759, 
p. 346 ; Le Neve’s Fasti Eccles. Angl. ed. Hardy; 
Addit. MS. 16556, f. 201,] E. I. C. 

YOUNG, ARTHUR (1741-1820), agri- 
jculturist and author of ‘ Travels in France,’ 
«orn at Whitehall, in London, on 11 Sept. 
^41, was younger son of Arthur Young 
(w93 -1759) [q. v.], rector of Bradfield, Suf- 
IV^k, and chaidain to Speaker Onslow. His 
mother, Anna Lucretia, daughter of John 
Coussmaker, brought her husband a suffi- 
cient dowry to require that Bradfield Hall, 
manor and lands, the small estate which the 
Youngs had owned since 1072, should be 
settled upon herself. 

The speaker and the bishop of Rochester 
were his godfathers. In 1748 he was sent 
to school at Lavenham, where he received 
more indulgence tluin instruction. At the 
age of twelve ho went to London, saw Garrick, 
heard the ‘ Messiah,’ went, to Ranelogh, and 
met .Tohri Wilkes ‘ more than once.’ A letter 
i from his sister, dated 1755, shows the pro- 
* cocity of his intelligence. Slie writes to him 
» of home and foreign politics and society 
1 gossip as if he were already a man of the 
I world. In 1758 he left school, and was ap- 
j prenticed to Messrs. Robertson of iynn, 

; with a view to bis subsequent employment 
! in Messrs. Tomlinson’s counting-house. The 
I same year ho visited his sister in London, 

I shortly before her death. ‘ My mother,’ he 
1 says, ‘ grieved so much for her loss that she 
j could never be persuaded to go out of mourn- 
’ ing, but mourned till her own death [in 1 785], 

■ nor did she ever recover her cheerfulness, 
j This had one good ettect, and that a very 
I important one for me : she never afterwards 
I looked into any book but on the subject of 
! religion, and her only constant companion 
‘ was her bible, herein copying the example 
of her father.’ Arthur Young was destined 
in time to follow the same example under 
the influence of a similar shock. 

While still at school ho began to write a 
history of England, bad fallen in love, and 
cultivated the art of dancing. At Lynn his 
gallantry and his dancing alike continued, 
and his ‘great foppery in dress for the 
balls’ deprived him of the means he re- 
quired for the purchase of books. He ac- 
cordingly compiled political pamphlets, her 
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ginning in 1758 with ‘The Theatre of the 
Proecnt AVer in North America/^ I^ondon, 
8 VO, for which he received, 10/. in books. 
He also wrote four novels, ‘The Fair 
Americanf ‘8ir Charles lieaiifort,* ‘Lucy 
Watson/ and ‘Julia Benson, or the Inno- 
cent Sufferer/ In 1759 appeared his ‘ Re- 
flections on the present Statt* of Affairs at 
llomo and Abroad,' Ixindon, 8vo. The ' 
same year his father died, much in debt. 
Young now left Lynn ‘without education, 
rofession, or employment/ The death of ! 
Irs. Tomlinson had upset tho scheme of his ; 
entering upon a mercantile career, and i|p | 
1761 he betook himself to London, weijfc 
into society, and started at his own expew e 
a monthly magazine. ‘ The Fniversal Afa- 
seum/ in January 1762. Dr. Johnson f’e- | 
fused to write for it, and advised him to | 
give up a scheme which was certain to fail • 
‘ if the booksellers have not the ]>roperty.’ | 
After five months of experiment he found j 
this advice sound ; and, persuading the j 
booksellers ‘to take the whole scheme upon 1 
themselves/ he abandoned it to a luckless ! 
fate. In 1763 he broke a blood-vessel, and 1 
was ordered to the Hot wells at Bristol, 
wdiere he met Sir Charles Howard, who 
offered him a commission in his ow n cavalry 
regiment, but Young’s mother vetoed the 
proposal. Ileturning home to Brad field, he 
found his sole resources to consist of a copy- 
hold farm of twenty acre's, wortli about 20/. 
a year. His mother pro])OSed that he should 
take one of her ow n farms of eiglity acres 
at Bradfieldand farm it. He had no idea of 
farming, but accepted the offer, took yet 
another farm, and ai)plied himself to agri- 
culture from 1763 to 176t». 

In 1765 he raarrit^d Martha Allen of 
Lynn, and, after a brief residence at that 
place, removed with his w^ife to Bradfield. 
The marriage was unhappy from the outset. 
In a very short time we find him complain- 
ing of his w'ife’s intractable temper. A 
loving son, n devoted father, Yaung was an 
indifferent husband. Tho faults w^ere per- 
haps not all on his wdfe's side. His letters 
to Mrs. Oakes from 1785 to her death in 1811 , 
full of playfulness and deep affection, and 
the nJercnces to Mrs. Oakes in his diary are 
in painful contrast to tho referencos to his 
wife. TIu^ only tribute Young paid to his 
wife wdien she died in 1815 was to record on 
a tablet in Bradfiidd church that she was 
‘ the great-grand-daughter of John Allen, 
esq., of Lyng House in the county of Norfolk, 
the first person, according to the Comte de 
Boulainvilliors, who there used marl.’ In 
Februa^ 1766 Walter Harte [q. v.] wrote to 
tliank Young for his letters to the ‘Museum 


Rusticum’ in pmiao of * Essays/ 

This laid the foundation of a lifelong friend- 
ship. Hart e ad vised him to publish his con- 
tributions to the * Museum Kusticum ’ with 
additions in a separate volume, * which might 
be entitled “Sylvm, or occasional Tracts on 
I f iisbandry and E ural Economics.’* ^ In 1 767 
Young followed this advice. He had hardly 
in four years gained sufficient experience to 
realise his ignorance. ^The circumstance/ 
he wTites, ‘ which perhaps of all others in 
my life I most deeply regretted and con- 
sidered as a sin of the* bla^est dye, was tho 
publishing the result of my experience during 
these four years, which, speaking as a farmer, 
was nothing but ignorance, folly, prcsump- 
tion, and rascality.* The publication was 
‘ The Farmer’s l.*e tiers to tho People of 
England,’ wdiich appeared anonymously in 
1767 (Loudon, 8vo ; 2nd ed, 1768; 8rd with 
additions, in 2 vols. 1777), the ‘Museum’ 
papers being appended under the title ‘ Sylvae, 
or occasional Tracts/ as suggested by Harte. 

In 1766 his daughter Mary was bom. 

‘ Finding a mixture of families inconsistent 
with comfortable living/ writes Young, *1 
determined to quit Bradfield, and advertised 
in the London papers for such a house and 
farm as w’ould suit my views and fortune, 
that is to say, 1,000/. which I received with 
my wife, tho remainder being settled upon 
her.’ lie took ‘ a very fine farm’ of three 
hundred acres in Essex, called Samfordtflall, 
tried experiments, lost money, and paid 100/. 1 
to a farmer to take it off nis hands. His 
successor ‘ made a fortune’ out of the place 
Y’oung Avns at this time in great straits. He 
advertised for new farms, and, as a result of 
viewing several, collected the notes of his 
first toiir, ‘ A Six Weeks’ Tour through the 
Southern Counties of England and Wales’ 
(London, 8vd, 1768; 2ud edit. 1760; 3rd edit. 
1772), in which ‘ for the first time the facts 
and principles of Norfolk husbandry were 
laid before tho public.’ lie now took a farm 
of a hundred acres at North Mimms in Hert- 
fordshire, the only one he could find with a 
suitable house. It was, he says, not merely 
sterile land. ‘ A hungry, vitriolic gtaveh I 
occupied for nine years the jaws of a wolf. 
A nabob’s fortune would sink in the attempt 
to raise a good arable crop upon any extent 
in such a country.’ This year (1708) his 
daughter Bessy was born, and the following 
year his only son, Arthur. In ITOd’ Jie jpub^ 
lished ‘ Letters concerning the present State 
of the French Nation ’ (London, 8 yo) ; * Essay 
on the Management of Hogs’ (London, Svo ; 
2nd edit., with additions, in l770,Xohdoi|i| 
12mo) ; and ‘ The Expediency of a Pwc Ex^ 
portation of Corn at this time* (Londoni 
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®vo> 2nd edit. 1770) — ^t/he last warmly praised 
,by the king. His bookseller and his friends 
icalled for more tours. In 1770 appeared a 
f Six Months’ Tour through the North of 
lEngland’ (London^ 4 vols. 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1771); ^The Farmer’s Guide in Hiring and 
Stocking Farms’ (London, 8vo); ‘Rural 
Q?conomy’ (London, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1773); 
and ‘ A Course of Bxperimental Agriculture ’ 
(London, 2 vols. 4to), which he subsequently 
attenapted to suppress as inaccurate and lack- 
ing thoroughness. In 1771 came from his 
pen the ‘ Farmer’s Tour through the East of 
England’ (l.K)ndon, 8vo); ‘The Farmer’s 
Calendar’ (London, 8vo), of which Dr. Paris 
mentions as many as ton editions ; and ‘ Pro- , 
posals to the Legislature for numbering the ! 
People* (London, 8vo), a suggestion not ! 
adopted till the census of 1 801 . His receipts i 
from his books were considerable, yet wo ! 
find him recording ‘No carthorse ever la- j 
boured as I did at this period (1770), spend- i 
ing like an idiot, always in debt, in spite of 
what I earned with the sweat of my brow, 
and almost my heart’s blood . . . the year’s 
receipts 1 ,167/.’ In 1772 he published ‘ Poli- 
tical Essays conceniing the present State of 
the British Empire* (London, 4to). ‘ At this 
time/ writes Young, ‘ I was so distressed 
that I had serious thoughts of quitting the 
kingdom and going to America.’ The fol- 
lowing year he undertook to report the 
debfj^s in parliament for the ‘ Morning Post* 
at five guineas a week, walking home seven- 
teen miles to North Mimms every Saturday, 
and back on the Monday morning. In 1773 
he wrote ‘ Observations on the present State 
of the Waste Lands of Great Britain ’ (Lon- 
don, 8vo),and in 1774 ‘ Political Arithmetic’ 
(London, 8vo; pt. ii., 1779, London, 8 vo), 

‘ one of lay best works, which was imme- 
diately translated into many languages and 
highly commended in many parts of Europe.* 
He was this year elected a fellow of the 
Koyal Society. Summing up his vexations 
an^ anxieties about this time, he says ; ‘ What 
would not a sensible, quiet, prudent wife 
have done for me ? But had I so behaved 
to God as to merit such a gift ? ’ 

In 1776 he went to Ireland and kept a 
journal of his tour; hut, owing to the ras- 
cality of a servant who stole his trank on 
the way back from Bath to London, the 
journal was lost, with all the specimens of 
soils and minerals which he had collected 
throughout the whole kingdom. In 1777 
Lord Kingsborough invited Young to become 
his agent in co. Cork at 500/. a year, with a 
house at Mitchelstown, and a retaining fee 
of 5(K)/. Young gave up his farm in Hert- 
fordshire and moved with Mrs. Young to 


I Ireland, but, owing to dissensions with the 
j Kingsborough family, returned in 1779 with 
! an annuity of 72/. in lieu of arrears. He 
■ again thought of going to America, but was 
! dissuaded by his mother, and onc^iore took 
j a farm near home. In 1780 appeared his 
j ‘Tour in Ireland’ (London, 4to, 2 pts.) 

I This volume, lacking the incidents andanec- 
j dotes which had enlivened the lost diary, 
j did not attain to a second edition: but the 
i author’s attack upon the bounty on land 

I carriage of corn to Dublin was almost im- 
I mediately successful, half the bounty being 
‘iabolLshed in the next session of parliament. 
In 1783 was born bis youngest child, Martha 
mnn, wlio called herself Robin (which she 
l^nounced Bobbin), and was tlie light of 
h« father’s eyes. In his letters and journals 
hfjfctrikes a note of enthusiasm whenever his 
‘ lAely Bobbin* is concornod. She grew up 
a Alight ful child, bright, allectionate, and 
intelligent beyond her years. In 1 784 Young 
commenced liis ‘Annals of Agriculture,* a 
monthly publication, one third or one fourth 
of whicli came from his own pen. Forty-six 
volumes appeared continuously until i809, 
and detached instalments of tlie volume left 
incomjdete in that year were published in 
J812 and 1815. Other contributors were 
George III (under the name of Ralph Robin- 
son, his Windsor sherdierd), Lord Orford, 
Dr. Symonds, Jeremy Bentham, Sir F.Eden, 

II arte, Hal same, Coke of IJolkham, Priestley, 
Thomas Buggies, Lord Bristol, and Lord 
Towiishend. 

About this time came to England M. do 
Lazowski with his two pupils, the Counts 
de la Rochefoucauld, sons of the Due de 
Liancoiirt. Lazowski had ali’eady made the 
tour of France with these lads, tmvelling 
over most of the kingdom on horseback, and 
brought them to England to acquire the 
laiigungo. The tutor had ‘ given some at- 
tention to agriculture, and particularly to 
political economy.’ On his arrival he sought 
out Young, and this led to an acquaintance 
with the duke and to the subsequent tour 
in France. In 1785 Young’s mother died* 
and Bradfield became his property. The 
same year he ‘ went on a farming journey to 
the Bakewells,* the famous agriculturists 
who improved so greatly the breed of British 
stock. This year Young was consulted by 
Pitt upon his Irish proposals and upon a 
labourer’s consumption of taxed commodi- 
ties. Early in 1787 Lazowski wrote from 
Paris to say that he was going with the 
Count de la Rochefoucauld to the Pyrenees, 
and to propose that Y'oung should be of the 
party. ‘ This,’ says Young, ‘ was touching 
a string tremendous to vibrate,’ He had 
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aln^aily crossed ovi'r to ior a few j 

clavs in 17S-4, 'just to entiMi' him to nay | 
that He had been in Frunee.' In the survey i 
of agriculture A\hic*ti he liatl taken ill ; 
England mid Ireland of about seven thou- 
sand miles he ‘ had culenhittal from tacts 
the rent, proihiee. and resouret*s fd those 
kingdoms, ainl had nfreii reflected on the 
importance of knowing the real situation ot 
France, the effect (»f o-.n eminent, the states 
of the iariner<, of the po«»r, tlu' state and 
extent of their manufactures, with a huTnirt‘d 
otluT iiHpiirie- certainly of ]Kditical import 
ance/ ^ et he couhl not find tliis in in 
French hook written from actual observ 
tion. Acc(»rdingly lie ero^<ed from lh)V| 
with Ills mare on Id May 17^7, and retunjftl 
in N»)vt*mber, concluding lii." journal ^']pb 
the words * lla\e ni-ire ph-asun* in givingf ay 
little girl a I'nuveh <hdl than lu vie\f/ng 
\*ersailles.’ Soon after his return SJ* J. 
Sinclair persuaded him to try f ho e\ji»'ri/iient 
of clothing shorn siwa-p with a covering of 
oilskin and can \ as. He maliciou'^ly records : 

* I did so, and ther»\^t of the tloek took them, 
T suppoSf*. f(^r beasts of ]irey and fled in all 
ilirectioii'^ till the clotlied slu'ep. jumping 
hedges and dittdies, soon <.!• mht^d them- 
selves/ 

Early in 17'^'^ Young wa> (h-puted by tb<‘ 
wtail-growers of Siilldlk to sup]uirt a jiefition 
against the wool hill. Sir J<.-eph llanhs was 
associated wit li him as a deputy for Elncoln. 
ddmng saw h'o.x on the >uhj.f'r, wa'> ex- 
iiinined at tin* lair of botli h<»us<..v, ai,,l |,uf>. 
lislied two ]*amphl«ts (ui tlu‘ iiiil, ‘The 
Question f>i \\ ool tndv stat*-d/ I .<»ndon, '*^vo. 
Hut the hill pas.-Hf (], and ^ oiuig was ])urned 
in etfigy nt Norwudi by its ■= 0 jjponepH, d'liis 
}>usiness eiiabb'd liini to bear the sjxeclu'S 
at the trial of N\ arr»*n Hast ini's. (fn;k)JuIv 
lie set out tor a second journev in l’Vanc>\ 
After travelling a hiimln'd inik.‘s his mare 
loll blind, but lie per>i*vere(l ami brought 
her sahdy back to Hradlielil at t}u» end of 
October. After riding li(>r tliree. tliousniid 
sevcm liundred niih‘s * liiiinanity did not 
allow Itim to sell hep.’ He brruiglit bac.k 
Irorn Lyons some chicory seed, whicli lie 
sowed at Hratilield, and nlfimately gn*w 
over a hundred acres of it. Jn J7SU |n» 
made Ills third and last j^nirney to Franci*, 
this time in a ]) 0 stc]iaise to carry reniarkablo 
soils, manutuctures, wools, and puahed 
on to Italy I nriii, Milan, liodi, Hergaino, 
N croria, \ icenza, ]*adua, Bologna, Florence 
-'Hgurning home over Mont (Vnis and 
"v la Lyons, «><) Jan. 171)0. He was an eyn- 
xvitness at Paris and Versailles of the moving 
scenes which ushered in the French revolu- 
tion, and describes them vividly. His letters 


from loanee to Bobbin (some six years oH> 
show a remarkable estimate of her intelli- 
genets e-g, : * 5foalins> Attg. 7, 1769 . . ^ 
What do you think of the French at such i 
moment as I his with a free press P Yet 
this capital of a great province there is not 
(pnblickly) one newspaper to be seen; at a 
cotlee-house xvhere twenty tables for com- 
nany not one! What blessed ignorance! 
The Paris m— have done the whole, and 
arc thf‘ only enlightened part of the k — f 

In Dctolier 179(), when he was preparing 
his French travels for the press, a violent 
fever bmuglit him to the brink of death. 
Hn his recovery he wrote what be calls ‘a 
melancholy review of his past life^ in the 

* Annals/ 1791, xv* 152 -97. In these 

* memoirs of tliii last 30 years of the editors 
farming life' states that the ‘Annals^ 
are ‘greatly praised but not l)Ought. . . . 
Still I have not lost by it.’ Thcn^ was a 
regular sale of three hiindretl and fifty. Hut 
lie concludes sailly that he is being driven out 
of 1‘higland by t n xat ion, and m list go to Franc*' 
or America to live. ‘ Men of largo fortunes 
and the poor have reason to think the go- 
vennuenr of tliis country the first in the 
world. I'he middle classes bear the brunt.’ 
As to bis tour in France, the mauuscrint 
whf*n finished will, he expects, find no book- 
seller to purchase it, ana will ^rest on the 

sludf.’ 

In 1791 Washington and f^f||i'c1te 
entered into corresiwmdence xvitli him, aud 
the king presented him with a Spanish 
merino rum. In 1792 opp«.^ar«-?d the ||^lravels 
in France <luring the Years 1787, 1X88, and 
172^9 ' ( Bury St . Edmunds, 2 vols. 4to ; 2nd 
(»dit. London, 1794, 2 vols. 4to). Vonng had 
abridgerl bis manuscript by one*half, but had 
not entirfdy sacrificed the ‘ pprst3nal ind- 
dent.s ’and enlivening gossip, the loss of whica 

liad been felt in hia Irish tour. lo May 
of this year ho proposed to ^ arm the pm- 
' perty of tlio kingdom in a sort of horse 
' militia.’ lie repeated the suggestion m tno 

, ‘ Annals/ 1792, xviii. 495, and emlxtdicd it 
: ill his ‘Example of France aA\aming 
Britain * (Lonaoii, 1703, 8vo; 2ml and Ju 
'edits. Hiirv St. Edmunds, 1793, 8vo; 

’ edit. London, 1794. Hvo), which gave great 
I comfort to Pitt ana his party and 
I and speedily ran through four large edition* • 
i He promptly set an example ^ ^*^**^n\ r 
him.sclf in a yeomanry corps at Bury. - > 
hint of I.,ord Loughterough he now 
four thousand four hundred 
shire moor, but almost immediately 
(1793) I’itt created the board of 
end appointed Young ■®®***®*7~* 
of 400/. a year and a houae. He at once 
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i^verttoed his Yorkshire estate for sale, and the Agriculture of the County of Lincoln ' 
After twelve months found a purchaser. We (London, 1799, 8vo) ; ‘The Question of 
, a r " V ... “ ’ . tronising Scarcity plainly stated ’ (London, 1800, 8vo)} 

iIDu tawETting conduct of Sir Jonn Sinclair ^Inquiry into the Propriety of applying 
of the board, and of his inept WasteLands to' the Better Maintenance" and 
tod precipitate appointments of incompetent Support of the Poor ' (London, ftoi, 8vo) ^ 
persons to write tlie reports of agriculture 'Essay on Manures’ (London, 1804, 8vo); 
m.several counties. ^ Young did not himself ^ General View of the Agriculture of Ilert- 
write a 'General View of the Agriculture fordshire’ (London, 1804, 8vo) ; ‘General 
of the County of Sussex’ (London, 1793, View of the Agriculture of Norfolk ’ (Lon- 
4ta), often attributed to him instead of to don, 1804, 8vo) ; ' General View of the 
his son, Arthur Y^oung; but he was respon- [ Agriculture of the County of Plssex ’ (Lon- 
sible for the 'General View of the Agri- i don, 1807, 2 vols. 8vo); ‘General Report 
culture of tlur County of Suffolk ’ (London, Ipn Inclosures’ (London, 1807, 8vo) ; and a 
1794, 4to), In 1794 he founded the Far- waper ‘On the Advantages which have re- 
mers’ Club. His daughter Elizabeth, who ^Ited from the Establishment of the Board 
bad married the Rev. John Hoole, died in the A Agriculture ’ (London, 1809, 8vo). His 
same In 1795 he published ' The (’on- '%iew of the Agriculture of Oxfordshire’ 

etitution Safe without Reform * (Bury St. Ed- (Andon, 1809, 8vo) was to bo almost the 
munds, 8vo) and 'An Idea of the Present la&of his onicial writings, for liis eyesight, 
State of France’ (London, 8vo ; 2nd edit. loA failing, now almost entirely deserted 
same year, London, 8vo). In 179G lie had hinil In 1811 he was couched for cataract, 
another interview with lMtt,aiul sounded him A Aveek after the oporationWilberforce came 
on the * propriety of regulat ion by parliament to his darkened bedside, told him of the death 
of the price of labour.’ He found I’itt, like of tlie Duke of Grafton, and painted so vivid 
Burke, as was to be expected in students of a picture of the loss sustained by agriculture 
Adam Smith, hostile to the idea. This year that Young burst into tears and destroyed 
he made a tour in Devonshire and Cornwall, the last hope of recovering the use of his 
returning by Somerset, and published an ac- eyes. It is only necessary to mention his 
oount of it in the ' Annals.’ few subsequent publications : ' On the Hus- 

In 1797 he wrote 'National Danger and | bandry of the Three (Mehrated Farmers, 
the Means of Safety ’ (London, 8v()), but the Bakewoll, Arbuthnot, and Ducket’ (Lou- 
cuiTpnt of his thoughts was soon to change, don, 1811, 8vo); ' IiKpiiry into the Pro- 
The black year of his life was now come. gr6^ssiveValueofMonev’(Ijondon,1812,8vo); 
Bobbin died ill her fourteenth year. Her cor- Inquiry into the Rise of Prices in Europe’ 
respondence with her father is very touching, (l^ondon, 1815, 8vo) — th(\se tw^o as sejiarate 
'Oneof the sweetest tempers,’ he w’rites, 'and, parts of vol. xlvi. (1809) of the ‘ Annals’ — 
for her years, one of the best understandings | and two compilations of religious pieces, 
that 1 ever met with. . . . 1 buried her in my 'Haxteriana’ (London, 1815, l2mo), and 
pew, fixing thecotlin so that when I kneel it ' Gvveniana ’ (London, 1817, 12mo). IFo 
will be between her head and her dear heart, died of the stone at his olliciul residence 
This I did as a means of preserving the grief in Sackville Street, Ijondon, on 20 April 
I feel, and hope to feel while the breath is in 1820, and was buried at Brad field. Ilis 
my body. It turns all my views to an here- family became extinct on the death at Brad- 
after. • . field in 1896 of his grandson, Mr. Arthur 

From this time Young was a broken man. Young, only son of the Rev. Arthur Young, 
Like his mother and his grandfather, he the son of the great agriculturist, 
carried his bereavement ever with him. A Young’s manuscript remains include an 
settled gloom deepened into religious fana- autobiography, edited by 3Iis8 M. Betham- 
ticism. He gave up society, abridged his cor- Edwards ( London, 1898), and materials for a 
respondence, loft his journal blank for four great work on agriculture, commenced in 
months, and brooded over sermons, to which 1808, of which a transcription in ten folio 
his thoughts and reading almost exclusively volumes by his secretary, W. de St. Croix, is 
turned. He continued, however, to prose- in the British Museum (Addit, MSS. 3^21- 
cute his duties at the board of agriculture, 34854), together with a collection of his cor- 
where Sinclair was superseded as president respondence, chiefly letters addressed to him- 
by Lord Somerville in 1798. Young printed self, together with a few replies (Addit. MSS. 
a letter to his friend William Wilberforce, 31820,35126-33). This work, entitled ‘The 
entitled 'Enquiry into the State of the Public Elements and Practice of Agriculture,’ he 
Mind amongst the Lower Classes’ (London, states to be 'on the basis of fifty years’ ex- 
1798, 8vo), and published ' General View of perience, much of the labour oi more than 
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thirty years, aiul travelling to an extent of j Davy^oko of Holkham, Malthus, Boswell, 
more than twenty thousand miles.’ lie j IHtt, Burke, Sir J. Sinclair, Edwin Wake- 
formed a fine library on agriculture and j field, hta brother-in-law Dr. BumeV and 
economics, dispersed at intervals during the j Fanny Burney (Mmo.d’Arblay),I^rdShel- 
last few years. Much of it is now in thepos- ' burne, Lord Karnes, Lord SneflEield, Lord 
session of IVofessor Foxwell of Cambridge. Eden, and half the peera^. We detect a 
As a writer Young contributed nothing r^f little vanity in the ^re with which he pre- 
permanent importance towards tlie advan - served the most trifiingnotes and invitations 
ment of political economy; but he remains t.ie from dukes and earls. The king flattered 
greatest of lilnglish writers on agriculture, him greatly. ‘ Mr. Young/ he once said to 
The English laiullords of his time were the him, *I conceive myself more indebted to 
least iniaginative sectioi^of an unimagina- j you than to any man in my dominions ’ and 
tive people. As ^Ir. Leslie Stephen hasf lie never travelhid without the ^ Annala ’ in 
remarked, Young carried into ngricultur# the royal carriage. Young was a great 
^ the spirit which we generally associate witjf* favourite in society. Vivacious, high-apiri ted, 
the great revolution of manufactures, jjp and well informed, he was an agreeable corn- 
applied to the contemporary development f j panion. Ilis characteristics are abundantly 
agrictihure.' lie was indefatigable in ohSr- j manife'sted in his writings, and there is no 
vat ion, iinpiiries, researches, and ex|Jri- 1 lack of material for forming a mental picture 
ments, collecting by band the seedJ-of j of his pi^rsonnlity. Ills portrait was painted 
artificial grasses and sowdng them hinyelf, j by Bising about 1793, and a miniature of 
pointing out to the country as a whole prac- ! him by \V. Joggers is now in the possession 
tices which wt^re successful in ])articiilar j of Mr. Alfred Morrison. Engravings from 
neighbourhoods at home and abroad, endea- ' these may be found in Sir Ernest Clarke’s 
Touring, with the aid of Pru^stley, to dis- | ‘ Hi.story of the Board of Agriculture,’ 1898 
cover the chemistry of soils and to apply j {Journal of Iloyal Agricultural Society of 
science to practice, incessantly attempting I England^ vol. ix. pt. i.) His tall slim figure, 
new methods, new rotations of crops, and j thin features, atjuilino nose, and hawk eyes 
stirring up a widespread and intelligent in- [ are in keeping with the restless activity of his 
torest ill the development of agricultural character. Tie rose at 5 A.ar., bathed in the 
science. Tie thought the most useful fea- open air; on one occasion — undaunted ex- 
ture of his tours was his teaching upon the ! porimentalist — he broke the ice in the pondto 
correct courses of crops. Ills works were ! bathe, and rol led his body in the snow totes t 
much esteemed at home and abroad, and ! t he efiect. Vivacity is the chief charm of his 
especially in the two great agricultural conn- | Avritings. Ilis racy downright English is one 
trie.s of Europe — France and Russia, In | of many pointvS of resemblance between him 
1801, by order of the Direct oire, his works : and Cobbett. Like the contemporary French 
were translated into French, and published j economists, the pivot pf his principles was to 
at I’aris in eighteen octavo volumes under | promote the maximum net produce of agri- 
the title ‘ Le CiiUivattuir Anglois,’ A set ! culture. Absentee landlords, antiquated 
of the volumes was semt to Young by Carnot. * methods ofcultivation,wa. 9 te 8 and commons, 
The Empress Catherine sent him a gold ' small holdings were his pet aversions, and he 
snuff-box, with ermine cloaks for his wife | headed the intemperate crusade 5n favour of 
and daughter. In 1801 Count Rostopchin, | enclosures. But it is almost always possible to 
governor of Moscow, sent him a snufi-box | contradict him out of his own mouth. Some 
studded with diamonds, inscribed ‘ from a of the statements in his ‘Tour in Prance' 


pupil to his master.^ ITi.s principal works ’ 
were translated into Russian and German. 
Breakfasting at Hradfield on one occasion, 
the Duke of Bcidford found liim surrounded 
by pu])ils from Uus.sia, Franco, America, 
Napb‘s, Poland, Sicily, and Portugal. He 
was an honorary member of countless so- 
cieties at home and abroad. Ili.s corre- 
spondents included all the celebrated men of 
his time. His letters from Washington 
were published in 1803 (Alexandria, 8vo). 
Other correspondents wore Lafayette, the 
prince bishop of Wilna, Haller, Arbuthnot, 
Priestley, Bakewell, Hewlett, Thomas 
Ruggles, Wilberforce, John Howard, Sir H. 


suggested that lie was in sympathy with the 
impending revolution. But he defended bis 
consistency by declaring that ‘ the revolu- 
tion before the 10th of August was as dif- 
ferent from the revolution after that day as 
light from darkness.’ In home politics he 
was opposed to colonial extension. Tl^ loss 
of the American colonies, * north of tobacco/ 
he thought ‘ a good thing.’ Oanalda'and Nova 
»Scotia were not wort h colonising. ^ -If thw 
continue poor, they will be no markets. If 
rich, they will revolt ; and that' pefrha]^ is 
the best thing they Can do for dur inte- 
rest.’ The loss of'lndia'^must come. It 
OUGHT to coine.’ 
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^ Various causes contributed to render clas- 
sical kis * Travels iu France.’ His fidelity 
as a practised and observant traveller is at- 
tested bv Miss Edgeworth, who declares his 
^ Irish Tour’ to contain the most faithful 
portraiture of the Irish peasantry that had 
yet appeared. He carried the same good 
faith and shrewd intelligence to France, 
which became during the Napoleonic wars a 
country of supreme interest to Englishmen 
no longer able to travel freely about it. The 
first part is a sprightly diary of travel ; the 
second a sober study of agriculture, and facts 
and figures of cultivation of the soil in 
France, Spain, and Italy, Ilis descrij>tions 
of scenery and people, his vignettes of pea- 
sant life — the old woman gathering grass by 
the roadside for her cow, the absence of shoes 
and stockings among the poor, the farmers 
sleeping over their horses or cattle for the 
sake of warmth, the life of the inns —his feli- 
citous phrasing (‘the magic of property turns 
sand into gold ’), his autlioritative record of 
the condition of the people in detail hitherto 
nnatteinpted, the jmee of provisions, the 
mode of living, housing, clothing, social 
customs, pictures, churches, famous men, 
and pretty women, combine to make his work 
one of the permanent sources of history ; 
while the spontaneity of his personal feeling 
lends to his journal the kind of interest 
which we take in a sympatlietic romance, 
Wi%ess his exclamation on absentee sei- 
gneurs : ‘ If I were king of F ranee for one day 
how I would make the great lords skip 
again I ’ Or his trip to Chomb^ry to see the 
home of Mme. de Warens, and of the ‘ sub- 
lime,’ ‘ immortal, and splendid genius,’ Rous- 
seau. In later years an anonymous corre- 
spondent wrote to reproach him for his praise 
of an athbist who had exercised so nefarious 
an influence on the human mind. Young notes 
upon her letter a recantation and an expres- 
sion of regret for meriting^his ‘just rebuke.’ 
But the Young who gathered the peasants 
together at Bradfield Hall on Sunday even- 
ings to read them church services and exhort 
them with enthusiasm — turning his back 
upon them till his attendant faced his sight- 
less eyes in the proper direction — was not 
the Young who wrote the travels. The 
emra and absurdities ’ which he deplores in 
his writings aio sometimes those we should 
be least willing to lose. ‘ I met to-day,’ he 
says in his first ‘ Tour in France,’ ‘ with an 
instanceof ignorance in a well-dressed French 
merchant that surprised me. He had plagued 
me with abundance of tiresome, foolish ques- 
tions, and then asked for the third or fourth 
time what country 1 was of. I told him T 
was a Chinese. How far off is that country P 


I replied two hundred leagues. “ Deux cents 
lieues t Diable, e’est un grand chemin 1 ” 
The other day a Frenchman asked me, after 
telling him I was an Englishman, If wo 
had trees in England ? — I replied, that we 
had a few. Had we any. rivers? — Oh, none 
at all. “ Ah, ma foi, cWt bien triste ! ” Tins 
incredible ignorance, when compared with 
the knowledge so universally disseminated 
in England, is to be attributed, like every- 
^ thing else, to government,’ Pi*obably in his 
I last days Young regarded these ‘ absurdities’ 

K reprehensible falsehoods. 

[The chief authority for the life of Young is 
e Aiitobio^rapliy already referred to. In 1 795 
as published a Sketch of the Life of Ai*thut ^ 
bung, Secretary to the Foard of Agriculture 
(Andon, 8\'o). His friend and medical at ten- 
dfA, Hr. .1. A. Paris, wrote A Fiographical 
M«oir of Arthur Young, Ks(p, F.R.S., and 
I ^‘^^tary to the Board of Agriculture (from 
Oripiial Hocuments furnished by his own Me- 
moranda), 81 pages, 8vo (appeared in Quarterly 
.Journal of Science, Literature, and the Arts, 
London, duly, 182u). See also A. IVII, Arthur 
Young, Journal of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, vol. ir. 1893,* Miss Betham Edwards, in 
preface to Bohn’s edition of the Tour in France ; 
L. Stephen’s Studies of a Biographer, 1898; 
Stevenson in AVestm. Review, exxxix. 1893 ; 
Baud ri Hart’s Publioistes Mudernes, 1863 ; Pro- 
tluTo’s Pioneers «nd I^rogress of English Farm- 
ing. 1888 ; Donaldson’s Agricultural Biography ; 
M. Leonce Lavergno gives an amusing account of 
Young’s visit to the Boyal Society of Agricnltnro 
in Paris in the Appendix to his Economistes 
Fran^ais du xviii*’ Si6ele. A bibliography of his 
writings, compiled by .T. P. Anderson, is appended 
to Hull on’s edit ion of the Tour in Ireland (Bohn’s 
series.)] H. H-s. 

YOUNG or YONG,HARTirOLOMEW 
(/?. 1577-151)8), translator of Montemayor’s 
I Spanish romance of ‘Diana,’ w'as, according 
to a pedigree in llarleian MS. 1754, son of 
I Gregory Young of Yorkshire. Ho describes 
' himself os of the Middle Temple, and took 
part as a French orator in a ‘ i>ublic shew ’ 
given at the Middle Temple, when Lady 
Rich, probably the sister of Essex, was 
among the audience. About 1677 he was 
for two years in Spain. On coming home 
he spent ‘welny three yetiresin some serious 
studies and certaine aliaires ’ withoiit using 
his Spanish. At this point he fell into the 
company and acquaintance ‘ of my especial 
good friend Edward Banister of IdeswortU 
in the Countie of Southampton, Esqurer;.’ 
Banister gave him the fii’st and second parts 
of Montemayor’s ‘ Diana ’ to translate intO'^ 
English, that he might not lose his Spani^. 
He did not publish his translation for six- 
teen years. In the meantime another trant- 
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latiotiAvas completed by (Sir) Thomas AVil- 
80 !i (1660 P-1629) [q. v.J Edward Banister’s 
will is dated 27 March 1600. It leaves 
property to three friends, of whom \oung is 
one, ‘ to be bestowed for the benefit of his 
soul,' and to eacli friend ftuir angels for 
rings. It begins: * The first leaf of this my 
will is written by my loving friend Mr. 
Bartholomew Young, which he wrote for 
me in rav sickness.’ Probate is dated 24 Nov. 
1606. ‘^W'ood thinks that Bartholomew 
Y'oung was the same who lived at Ashhurst 
in Kent, and died there in l(i21. Iluntei 
identities him with a Hartholomew Yoimi 
whoso name occurs in the register of buriaM 
of St. l)iinstan\s-in-t lie- West on 25 Sem. 
1612. Sincfjthe dedication of M liana ’Mo 
I^ady Kich is from High Ongar, h-sseXyllujMer 
suggests that he was a redative of EraMd.s 
Young of Brent -Pel ham, to whom AntMny 
^luiiday in 1 602 dedicated ‘ Palmerin ofMng- 
land.’ 

Young was author of : 1. ^ The Civile Con- 
versation of M. Stephen (Juazzo, written 
first in Italian, divided into foure bookes, 
the first three translated out of French by 
(1. Pettie . . . Tn the Fourth it is set doune 
the forme of Civile Conversation, by an 
Example of a Banquet, made in Cassale, 
betweene six<i Lords and foure Ladies. And 
now translated out of Italian into English by 
Barth. Young, of the Middle 'IVmple, ( ient. 
Imprinted at London by Thomas East,’ 1586, 
4to. 2. ‘ Amorous Fiammetta. Wherein is 
sette doune a catalogue of all and singuler : 
passions of Love and jealosie, incident to 
an enamored yong ( unit lewoman, with a- 
notable caveat for all women to eschewe ^ 
deceitfiill and wicked liOV(», by an a]>parent 
example of a Neapolitan Lady her approved 
and long miseries, and with many sound(3 i 
dehortations from the same. First wrytten ^ 
in Italian by Master John Bocace, the 1 
learned Florentine, and l^oet Laureat. And • 
now done into English by B. (iiovano del ‘ 
M.Temp. [B. Young of the Middle Temple], ] 
Witli notes in tlie Margine, and with a 
Table in the ende, of the chiefest matters | 
contayned in it. At Jjondon. Printed by 
1. C. for Thomas Gubbin and Thomas N ew- 
man. Anno 1587,’ b.l., 4to. This is dedi- 
cated to Sir William Hatton. 3. ‘Diana 
of George of Moiitemayor : translated out of 
Spanish into English by Bartholomew Y'ong 
of the Middle Temple, Gentleman. At 
London, Print ed by Edm. Belli fantjimpensis 
G. B.,’ 1608, fol. The dedication to Lady 
Rich, dated ‘from High Onger in Essex the 
28 of Novemb. 1598,’ is followed by ‘The 
Preface to divers learned Gentlemen, and 
other my loving friendes ; ’ these contain 


some biographical details regarding the 
author. ^ Ho praises the translation made in 
manuscript by Edward Paston of the ‘ Diana ’ 
as better than his own, hut, unfortunately, 
not complete. Young translates the first part 
of ‘ Diana ’ by George of Montemayor ; the 
second part by Alonzo Perez ; and the third 
part, more properly called the first part of 
the ‘ Enamoured Diana,’ by Gaspar Gil Polo. 
There are many lyrics dispersed through these 
works which are translated by Young into 
English verse. Twenty-four of these lyrics 
are given in ‘ England’s Helicon,’ 1600. 
Shakespeare used the ‘ Story of the Shep- 
herdess Felismena’ in writing the ‘Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ It has been reprinted 
I by IJazlitt in ‘ Shakspere’s Library’ (i. i. 

I 275-312 ; for proof that Shakespeare used 
: the ‘ Diana’ either in Young’s manuscript or 
I some other form, see especially p. 66 of 
; Y'oung’s printed translation). 

( IIuntiF s Chorus Vatuiu, Brit, Mus. Add. MS. 

I 24487, ff 10-12; AVood’s Athetue Oxori. ed. 

1 Bliss, i. 551 ; Ames’s 'fypogr. Antiq. ed. IlorVjert, 

I ii. 1015, 1217 ; Jlazlilt’s Handbook, p. 42(tmder 
: ‘ Boeeaecio ’) ; Brydges’s Censura Litcraria, i. 
222, 266; Knight’s Sbakespere, 1842, i, 6.] 

R. B. 

YOUNG, Sir CHARLES GEORGE 
i (1705-1860), Garter king-of-arms, born on 
! 6 April 1795, was tbe^ son of Jonathan 
Young, a doctor of medicine who practised 
in Lambeth. He was educated at C^^^rter- 
houso school, where he was a contemporary^ 
of Thirlwall, Grote, and the Havelocks. 
In 1813 he entered the College of Arms as 
rouge dragon pursuivant, and he was pro- 
mot(‘d to the post of York herald in 1820. 
Two years later he was appointed to the 
regi.s tranship of the college, an ofiice of 
labour and responsibility. This he resigned 
upon his appointment, on 6 Aug. 1842, as 
Garter principal king-of-arms, in succession 
to Sir William ^yooas, In conformity with 
the usual custom lie was knighted upon his 
appointment (28 Aug.) While still York 
lierald ho was employed as secretary to the 
missions for investing the kings of Denmark, 
Portugal, and France with the blue riband 
of the Garter in 1822, 1823, and 1826. In his 
capacity ns Garter king he was sent as joint- 
commissioner to invest the king of Saxony in 
1842, the sultan of Turkey in 1860, the king 
of Portugal in 1868, the king of Denmark in 
1865, anti the king of the Belgians in 1866. 
His last public employment was that of 
joint-commissioner to Vienna in 1867 to 
confer the insignia of the Garter upon the 
emperor of Austria. 

Young, who was elected F.S. A. on 21 March 
1822, and was created D.C.L. by the uniVeiv 
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sity of Oxford on 28 June 1854, died at his Anna, was born in Fenchurch Street, Lon- 
house in Prince’s Terrace, Hyde Park, on don, on 10 Jan. 1777. He spent 1786 in 
81 Aug. 1869, He married Frances Susannah, Copenhagen with his father’s sister Mary, 
youngest daughter of Samuel Lovick Cooper married toProfessorMuller,a court physician 
and widow of Frederick Tyrrell, but left no ! of Denmark, and he acquired the friendly 
issue. By his will (his estate was sworn patronage subsequently maintained of the 
under 60,000/.) he appointed his brother royal family of Denmark. On his return he 
Henry, barrister-at-law, and his nephew was sent to Eton, where he remained three 
Francis, residuary legatees. years, and afterwards in 1791-2 to Merchant 

Young’s contributions to heraldic litera- ' Taylors’. Young’s father is depicted as a 
ture, all of which were privately printed j brutal and debauched tyrant who treated his 
and are in consequence somewhat scarce, > family with great cruelty, and at length 
include: 1. ‘Catalogue of Works on the |[)rought another woman into the place of 
Peerage ... of England, Scotland, and Ire- ^miswife. The entire family took refuge with 
land in the Library of C. Q. Young, York 1 1 maiden sister of Mrs. Young, by whom 
Herald,’ 1820, 8vo. 2. ‘ Catalogue of the l^y were reared with some dimculty. 
Arundel MSS. in the Library of the Col- | %vharles Mayne Young became a clerk in a 
lege of Arms,’ 1 820, 8 VO. 3. ‘ An Account | wW-kiiown city house, Loughnan & Co. 
of the Controversy between Iteginald, Lord AAf playing at one or two small theatres 
Grey of Ruthyn, and Sir Edward Hastings ; as & amateur he appeared under the name of 
in the Court of Chivalry in the Reign of Hre» at Liverpool in 1798 as Douglas. 
Henry IV,’ 1841, fol. 4. ‘The Order of Emt%ldcned by success, he took his own name, 
Precedence, with Authorities and Remarks,’ i andaccepted in Manchester a 11 engagement to 
1851, 8vo. 5. ‘ Privy Councillors and their play lending business. After acting in Liver- 
Precedence,’ 1860, 8 vo. 6. ‘The Lord Lieu- . pool and Glasgow he made lus first appear- 
tenaiit and High Sheriff and their Prece- j ance in Edinburgh on 23 Jan. 1802 as Dori- 
donce,’ 1860, 8vo. 7. ‘ Ornaments and Gifts court in the ‘ Belle’s Stratagem.’ He played 
consecrated by the Roman Pontiffs: the | during the entire season, and was taken up by 
Golden Rose, the Cap and the Sword,’ 1860, | Scott, whose friendship ho retained, and with 
8vo. He shows that the rose was presented ! whom he more than once stayed. Lock- 
to Henry VI, Mary, and Henrietta Maria, j hart says that Young was the first actor of 
the sword to Edward IV and to Henry 11, whom Scott saw much. So early as 1803 
while Henry VIII was the recipient of both I Scott calls liim Iiis friend. Returning to 
gifts more occasions than one. j Liverpool, Young found as his leading lady 

^ In October 1835 Young drew up a learned ! Miss Julia Ann Grimani, a descendant of 
report upon the grievances of the baronets, ' the famous Venotian family of the name, 
in which he sets torth in some detail their | whom he married at St. Anne’s Church, 
claims to the title of honourable, to sup- | Iavcrpool,on 9 March 1805. Miss Grimani 
porters, and to dark-green apparel, with made her first appearance on any stage at 
thumb-ring, SS collar, and a white hat and Bath on 10 April 1800 as Euphrasia in the 
plume. This report was printed for private ‘ Grecian Daughter.’ After playing a season 
circulation, and from its pages Disraeli de- or two in Bath, she was at the Haymarket in 
rived the colouring for his highly diverting 1803 and 1804, where she was 3Irs. Halier in 
portrait of Sir Vavasour, who dilates with the ‘Stranger,’ Virginia in ‘Paul and Vir- 
such eloouence upon the wrongs of his order giiiia,’ Miss Richland in the ‘ Good-natured 
in ‘Sybil’ (1845, bk. ii. chap, ii.) Young Alan,’ and Miranda in the ‘ Busybody,’ She 
was a frequent contributor to ‘Notes and died of puerperal fever, at the reputed age of 
Queries,’ and assisted Braybrooke in his edi- twenty-one, on 17 July 1806, after giving 
tion of Pepys. Several letters written by birtli to a son, Julian Charles. She was 
him upon antiquarian subjects, for the most buried in Prestwicli churchyard. 
part to the Marquis Grimaldi of Genoa, are Young, who had had some share in 
in the British Museum (Addit. MSS. 34188 - management in Alauchester and elsewhere^ 
34189). after some negotiations with Colman, came 

[Times, 24 Aug. 1869 ; Cooper’s Register and ! to London iu 1807 and made, on 22 June at 
Magazine of Biography, 1 869 ; Notes and Queries, ! the Haymarket, his first appearance, playing 
4th aer. iv. 228; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715- | Hamlet, in which, though he had to stand 
1886; Allibone’s Diet, of Mngl. Lit.; Men of injurious comparisons with Kemble, ho 
the Time, 7th edit. ; Brit. Mus, Cat,] T. S. won acceptance. He was also seen as Octa^ 
YOUNG, CHARLES AIAYNE (1777- vian in the ‘Mountaineers,’ Don Felix in 
1856), comedian, the son of Thomas Young, the ‘Wonder,’ the Stranger, Osmond in the 
a surgeon of some eminence, by his wife ‘ Castle Spectre,* Hotspur, Frederick in th^ 
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‘ Poor Gentleman/ Petrtiehto, Gondibert in 
the * Battle of Hexham/ Sir Edward Mor- 
timer in the ‘Iron Chest/ Harry Dornton in 
the * Hoad to Kuin/ Eustace de Saint Kerre 
in the • Surrehder of Calaiia/ Penruddock in 
the ‘Wheelof Fortune/ and Uolla in * Pirarro/ 
parts in which he had had country practice : 
and was on 1ft Aiig. the first Franx Wood- 
land in T. Dibdin’s unprinted ‘ Errors Ex- 
cepted/ In the two following seasons he 
was Zanga in the * Revenge/ Old Wilmot 
in * Fatal Curiosity/ Zorinshi in a piece so 
n<imed, Duke in Tobin’s ^Honeymoon/ Leong 
in ‘Rule a Wife and have a Wife/ FalkJ 
land in the * Rivals/ Durimel in ‘ Point 
Honour/ and George Barnwell; and wap 
the original Selico in Colnian’s ‘ Africa ’ A 
20 July 1808, and the Count de ValmonWn 
Dimonds ‘Foundling of the Forest 
July 1800. He had in the season of 
1808 and 1808- 0 been at Bath uppearhwas 
Hamlet on 3 Oct. 1807, and playing ^on, 
Ranger, and Young Mirabel in the ‘ Incon- 
stant/ 

On 10 Xov. 1808, as the original Daran 
In Reynolds’s ‘ Exile,’ he a])peared for 
the first time as a member of the Covent 
Garden company, then, in consequence of 
the destruction of the theatre by lire, acting 
at the Hay market Opt^ra House. With the 
company he migrated to the other Hay- 
market house, where ho played Othello, Reu- 
ben Glonroy in ‘Town and Country/ Mac- 
beth, Beverlev, Lord Townly, and Frederick 
Jih' ‘ Lover’s Vows.’ His engagement was 
to support John IMulip Kemble, and on occa- 
sion to replace him. After the opening 
of the new theatre in Co vent Garden and 
the suppression of the ‘ O. P. ’ riots he ap- 
peared as Evander in the ‘ Grecian Daugh- 
ter/ and played Publius in the ‘ Roman 
Father.’ He was the first Abbot of Corbey 
in Reynolds’s ‘ Free Knights, or tlie Edict 
of Charlemagne,’ on 8 Feb. 1810, and played 
Sir John Restl(\ss in ‘ All in the AVrong/ 
and Irwin in ‘ Every one has his Fault/ In 
Reynolds’s ‘ Bridal Ring ’ on 16 Oct. 1810 he 
was tlie first Marquis de A’iiici ; and on 
29 Nov. the first Gustavus Vasa in DimoiuVs 
])lay so named, Sir Roderick Dhu in Morton’s 
‘ Knight of Snowdoiin’ on 5 Feb. 1811, and 
on 23 March Lord de Mallory in Holman’s 
‘Gazette h^xtraord inary.’ He w^as also seen 
as Kitoly and J<ord. 

Kemble’s performances were now but few, 
and Young became accepted as the leading 
English tragedian, until his supremacy was 
challenged, first by Kean and subsequently 
by Macready. Kean did not appear at Drury 
Ijane until 1814, and before that time Young 
had established himself at Co vent Garden. 


He was the original Bensowsky in a trans- 
lation of Kotzebue’s ^ Kamtschatka ^ on 
16 Oct. 1811, Kolia in Reynolds’s ‘ Virgin 
of the Sun* on 31 Jan. 18l2, Almanzor in 
Dimond’s * ^Ethiop * on 6 Oct., Dorax (the 
renegade) in Reynolds’s ‘Renegade* (an 
adaptation from Dryden) on 2 Dec., and 
Count Villars in Slorton’s ‘ Education ’ on 
27 April 1813. He had also been seen in 
laehiino, Pierre, Prospero, Biron in ‘ Isa- 
bella/ Jaques, Joseph Surface, Coriolanus, 
Mark Antony in ‘Antony and Cleopatra/ 
Richard III, Cassius, logo, Barford in 
‘ AVho wants a Guinea P’ and Macheath in 
the ‘Beggar’s Opera.’ He had been in 
Oetober 1813 in Bath. Subsequently at 
Covent Garden he was the first Fitzhard- 
ing in Mrs. O, Kemble’s ‘ Smiles afid Tears/ 
12 Dec. 1815; Count St. Evermont (P Evre- 
mont) in Sheil’s ‘Adelaide, or tlie Emi- 
grants/ 23 May 1816; Leontius in an 
alteration of the ‘Humorous Lieutenant/ 
18 Jan, 1817; Abeu Hamet in Dimond’s 
‘ Conquest of Taranto,’ 15 April ; Malec in 
Sheil’a ‘ Anostate/ 3 May ; Duke of Savoy 
in Ueynolaa’s piece so named, 29 Sept,; 
Varanes in Dillon’s ‘ Retribution/ 1 Jan. 
1818; Montalto in Sheil’s ‘Bollamira/ 
22 April; Colonna in Sheil’s ‘ Evadne/ 
10 Feb. 1819; Fredolfo in Maturin’s ‘Fre- 
dolfo/ 12 May. Ho had meantime added 
to his repertory many important parts, in- 
cluding Chamont in the ‘ Orphan,’ Duke in 
‘ Measure for Measure,’ Horatio in the^Foir 
Penitent/ Inkle in ‘ Inkle and Yarico/ 
Columbus, Falstair, King John, Brutus, 
Hastings in ‘ Jane Shore ; ’ and at Bath ‘ King 
Lear.’ For one or two years following Young 
was at Bath or elsewhere in the country. 

On 17 Oct. 1822, as Hamlet, he made his 
first appearance at Drury Lane, whete he 
divided ‘ the lead ’ with Kean, and sup- 
ported him in lago and Clytud. The 
following season he was back at Covent 
Garden, where he played Sir Pertinax Mac- 
sycophant, Cato, was the first Count de 
Procida in ‘ Vespers of Palermo ’ on 12 Dec. 
1823, was Foster in a revival of ‘A 
Woman never Vexed/ and was the first 
Cesario in ‘ Ravenna/ translated from 
Schiller, on 3 Dec. 1824. In the spring of 
1826, supported by Vandenhoft*, he played 
an engagement in Edinburgh, which city he 
revisited in 1880 and 1831, making ht3 
last appearance there on 9 April l831. 
Once more at Covout Garden in 1826^ h« 
was the first Doge in Miss Mitford’s 
‘ Foscari’ on 4 Nov. He the original 
Vladimir in Talbot’s ‘ Serf ’on 23 Jan. 1828. 
On 1 Oct. 1828 he reappeared at Drury l^ne 
in Hamlet, played Macbeth, and was on 
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9 pct« the original Kienzi in Miss Milford’s j gratiOes and seldom ’ofiends. Of bis Joseph 
^ llieiizi/ on 12 Jan* 1829 the first Cas- Surface he says, ^ Never was there a leaa 
wallon in Walker’s ‘Caswallon,’ and on prepossessing hypocrite. Mr* Young indeed 
21 Feb. the first Peter the Great in the . puts on a long, disagreeable, whining face, 
piece so named. He played Lord Townly j but he does not hide the accomplished 
and Virpinius, and was the first Subrius plausible villain behind it.’ Leigh Hunt 
Flavius m Lister’s ‘Epicaris’ on 14 Oct. j condemns him for being habitually incorrect 
In spitQ of tempting oilers from America, he j in his words, except in Hamlet, w^hich he is 
determined while still youthful to retire j said to have played with ‘decent’ accuracy, 
frpm the stage. His farewell took place i lie had a sort ot melodious chanting in de- 
on 31 Jan. 1832 as Hamlet. 'Macready j livery. Hunt adds : ‘ In a part of mournful 
played the Ghost, and the elder Mathews for j beauty he is perfectly delicious— the very 
that occasion only Polonius. Thu receipts Jicrsonification of a melodious sigh. Again 
were 643/, 7s, 6</. Young made a speech jmi a proud soldierly character or an indig** 
declaring that his reasons for quitting the * »nt patriot, where there is a firm purpose, 
stage W'ere tliat he felt his strength de- j » plays in a fiery spirit entirely his own. 
dining and wished to be remembered at his | ^md in a piece where the declamation abounds 
best. After his retirement ho lived prin- j in%magea of pomp and luxury ho displays 
cipally in"' Brighton, where he died on j a »h oriental manner which no one can 
28 June 1856. lie was buried in the church- j riv^’ Kean hears w’itness : ‘He is an 
yard at Southwick Green, near Brighton (seo | act®; and though I Hatter myself he could 
Fitzball, Thirty-five Yeiir» of a Dramatic 1 not «t Othello as I do, yet wdiat chance 
Authoi^e Life, ii. 332). He left one son, the j shoum I have in lago after him, w'ith his 

Kev. Julian Charles Young, y ho wrote his life, personal advantages and his d d musical 

Young was fond of hunting, and had more ' voice? I don’t believe ho could play Jaffier 
than one accident in connection with it. | as w'ell as I can; but fancy me in Pierre 
He led a blameless life and w^as much re- | after him ! I tell you what : Young is not 
spected. No theatrical stories are current I only an actor such as I did not dream him to 
concerning him. He was about five feet | have been, but be is a gentleman.’ The ‘New 
seven inches in height, eyes and complexion . Monthly Magazine,^ 1822, says : ‘ There^ are 
dark, slightly inclined to corpulency. He I characters in which he is unrivalled* and 
had an admirable voice, and seems to have ; almost perfect ; his Pierre, if not so lofty, is 
had a good presence, Macready wrote with j more natural and more soldierly even than 
somo#mot ion on hearing of his death, and said j Kemble’s ; his Chamont is full of brotherly 
^liat he and Young disliked but respected pride, noble impetuosity, and heroic scorn*j(.: 
each other. I and his Jaqiies is ‘ most musical, most 4 

Young was perhaps the most distinguished j melancholy,’ attuned to the very temperaV 
member of the Kemble school. He had to ! ment of the gentle wood-walks among 
undergo formidable comparisons w ith Kein- ' whicli he muses.’ Parts of testy phildn- 
ble first, then with Kean and Macready, held I thropist 8 and eccentric humourists with a 
his place creditably, and had a small world | vein of kindness are said to have been 
which believed him superior to all compe- as vivid in his hands as in those of Terry, 
titors. Before he came to London ho gave | while he lent them at times a degree of 
promise in comedy, and won favourable ■ refinement and a tingo of poetical and 
opinions as Job Thornberry i».‘ John Bull’ 1 romantic colouring of whicli Terry was 
and Goldfinch in ‘Road to Ruin.’ The j incapable. Robson, the old playgoer, declares 
comic parts in which he was accepted in * that Young was rather a fine declaimer 
London were Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, j than a tine actor. lie had many admirers 
and Megrim in ^Blue Devils.’ His best 1 and friends on the French stage, among 
parts, how^ever, are said to have been Ham- whom may bo counted Talma, 
let, Octavian, Maebpth, Prospero, Cassius, Y^oung’s portrait, coloured, as the Stranger, 
and paran in the .‘Exile.’ Mrs. Piozzi speaks W M. W, Sharp, accompanies his life in 
of his Lear affecting her almost to hyste- Terry’s ‘British Theatrical Gallery.’ Apotj 
rics. In several of these parts Young was trait as King John, by Sir Edwin LandseeiV , 
openly charged with imitating Kemble. He two likenesses by George llarlowe, and a 
was a good deal less self-conscious than picture as ITamlet by De Wilde are in the 
John Philip Kemble, and he bad not the Mathew’s collection in the Garrick Club. 
self'Oontent which characterised the Kemble The llarlowe and Landseer portraits were 
family. eng^raved by Jeens for the ‘Life ’of 1871, 

.Hazlitt speaks disparagingly of Y'oung as which also contains two excellent drawings 
in general a respectable actor, who seldom by J. 0. Young. 
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[Th^ entire jtagd life of Young U pra<^icalljr 
hy t^epeei'e Aocoant of w Sug'e. The 
Megioir of Yonng (Lc^don, 2 v<^8, 1871) by 
hia eon, Julinn Oharles Y<juiig, reetor^of liming- 
ton, contjribatjEb aoifie itiform^l^on^ but is dis- 
appoinf^ing^ Lifes aife in the Georgian Era, Ox* 
bew^’a Dramatic Biography, Biography Of the 
British Stage, 1824, and Dramatic and Maaieal 
Berieur, vol. vHi. See also Doran% Stage Annals, 
ed. Love, the collected criticisms of Leigh Hunt 
and Hazlitt, Terry's British Theatrical Gallery, 
Court Journal, 1832, Dibdtn’s Edinburgh Stage, 
Robson's Old Playgoer. Lockhart’s Scott, Clark , 
Hassell's Representative Actors, Notes and 
Queries, 0th ser. iii. 107, 156, and Era newsj 
paper, 6 July 1836 and 6 July 1856. are amon 
many sources that have been consulted.] 

J. Ki 

^ TOUNQ, EDWARD (iq83-1765), p4t, 
was born at Upham, near WincheAr. 
Croft gives the year as 1681, but thepnsh 
register shows that he was baptise^ on 
3 July 1683, and the later date agree^|writh 
the statements of his age on entering school 
and college. He was the son of Edward 
Yohng, rector of Vpham and fellow of 
Winchester. The elaer Young was after- 
wards made dean of Salisbury and chaplain 
to William and Mary, perhaps through the 
* interest of Francis Newport, earl of Brad- 
ford [q. V.], to whom he dedicated two 
volumes of sermons. It is asserted in Jacob’s 
* Poetical Register ’ (1720) that he was the 
‘clerk of the closet' to IMncess (^after- 
wards Queen) Anne, and that she was god- 
mother to his son. He died in 1705 in his 
sixty-third year. The son’s name is on the 
election roll for Winchester in August 1694 
(when his age is stated as ten years), and 
he was admitted a scholar in 1695. He 
rose very slowly in the school, and, though 
in 1702 ho was on the election roll for New 
College, he was superannuated before a 
vacancy occurred. On 3 Oct- 1/02 he 
matriculated as a commoner at New Col- 
lege (bis age is then said to be nineteen), 
where he lived in the lodge of the warden, 
a friend of his father. The warden dying 
ii\ the same year, he entered Corpus College 
as a gentleman commoner, the expenses 
being, it is said, less there than at any other 
college. In 1708 Archbishop Tenison, upon 
whom the right of appointment had de- 
volved, nominated him to a law fellow- 
ship at All Souls’ out of respect for his 
father. The facts seem to imply that Young 
so far owed more to his father s merits than 
to any of his own. Pope afterwards told 
Warbwton that Young had more genius 
than common sense, and had consequently 
pa.ssed ‘ a foolish youth, the sport of peers 
‘end poets’ (RumiEAD, Pojpe, p. 290 n*) 


There are who relate,’ s^ya Oroft, ^that 
Yottog at this time’ 4ot the orna- 
ment to ‘religion and moralitv which he 
afterwards became^’ At Oxfora he argued 
with the deist Tindal [see under Ti]N»ai., 
Matthew]- Young graduated as B,C.L. on 
23 April 1714 and IhO-L. on 10 June 1719. 
He was meanwhile trying to push' bis way 
in London. One of his closest friends was 
Thomas Tickell [q. v.}, who in 1710 became 
a fellow of Queen’s College^ OxfoM, and 
was soon afterwards onjj of Addisqn’s 
‘ little senate.’ Young was admitted 
same literary circles. His first )^blicatipti‘ 
was an ‘Epistle’ to Oqorge Gtanville, lord 
Lansdowno [q. v.], recently raised to the 
peerage as one of the fambtis twelve sup- 
porters of the peace. Young ^pr^es Lana- 
downe as a second Shakespeare/ and more 
plausibly as a colleague (K Bolingbrdike. He 
bewails in the same poem client^ 

William Harrison (1685-1713) [q. v.], the 
‘partner of his soul,’ Harrison was ^also a 
Winchester and New College jnan| and 
Y'oung travelled, probably from Oxford, to 
see him on his death-bed (14 Feb. 1712-13). 
Though Young was courtiijg tories, he was 
on friendly terms with the 'miigs. He wrote 
one of the jioems prefixed to Addison’s ‘ Cato,’ 
and m the ‘ Guardian ’ (9 May 1713) Steele 
quoted some Imes from his ^ Last Day ’ as a 
manuscript poem about to appear. Itwaspub- 
lished (license dated 19 May 1714) ^ Oxford, 
with a dedication to the queen. In 1B14 he 
also published the ‘Force of Religion,’ at 
poem (upon the execution of J^ady Jane Grey 
and her husband), with a dedication to the 
Countess of Salisbury ; and an epistle to 
Addison upon the death of th© queen, with 
an ardent welcome to her successor. Young 
suppressed this epistle and various dedica- 
tions in his own editioxl of his noems ; au<J 
we may hope that he was a little ashamed 
of having bestowed .hi?' incense so freely. 
Meanwhile he had formed connections, the 
history of which is Only to be coraectured 
from some proceedings before L(#d-chan- 
cellor Hardwicke in 1740 (J.T. AtEXNS, JBe- 
ports, 1794, ii, 152, case 186). The question 
then arose whether certain bonds or Philip 
Wharton, duke of Wharton [q. v.], held by 
Young, had been givfU for-logel considera- 
tions. An annuity of XOCMf. naa been granted 
by 'Wharton to Young on 24 Match 1719, 
on the ground that in Wharton’s opinion the 
public good was advanced by ‘ the encourage- 
ment of learning and the polite arts.’ This, 
however, hod not been paid, and, by way of 
discharging the debt, Wharton 
other annuity of 100/. on TO July 1722. 
Young swore that, upon Wharton’s promisee 
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of prefeTmeaokt,, he had refused an offer of a I^ofae’s nearest* riyjahvand wei% ofteii* tom^ 
iife anaittty of 1004 offered by Lord Exetw^ pared fevouTab^ ^■wbrlc of^thb^ 

on condition of his continuing)) to be tutor greater wrifer. Tboy^ply that Vbung liiaa 
to Lord Burghley. There was also a bond hopes itf \ \{re^ quart^« The third ^726) 
for 6001, from 'Wharton, dated 12 March is dedicated to Bubb Dofiington, with whom 
1721^ in consideration pf Young’s expenses Young "^as very intimate, i^nd^who was 
in standing for the House of Commons (at about this time Coming into oiBce/ to Be' a 
Oirencester), and refusing to take two livings rare instance, as Young hopes, * of* * real 
^ worth 2004 and 400/. a year in the gift of worth ’ gaining its price. Dodington,. bofn 
All Souls’ College. Nothing more is known in 1691,jcannot have been, as Doran says, a 
of the^ Exeter tutorship. The chancellor ^ follow student ’ at Oxford, if indeed he was 
dapided in favour of ^oung’s claim for the I at Oxford nt all. In any case he was a 
annuities,^ a^d against the claim for 600^ promising IVJaMjenas, and was for many years " 
Thu ooUpAtfon with Wharton must have |ntimat5 with Young. Christopher Pitt 

ar’A m Tf T «« t Epistle of Dr, Young’ (1722), 


begun about. 17 16w It was through Young’s 
innuenee that ^barton gave a subscription 
of over 1,000/. td the new building^a at All 
Souls’, ^oung in 1710 pronounced a Latin 
oration^)fon the laying of the first stone of 
the libAr^ Jfoun^lso accompanied Whar- 
ton to Diinlm in the beginning of 1717, and 
there saw something of Swift. On 7 March 
1718-*19 Young’s play of ^ Busiria ’ was 
produfod at* Dryry Lane. It lia<l a run of 
nine nights, and was ridiculed by Fielding, 
among other tragedies of the time, in * Tom 
Thumb.’ On' Ijf April 1721 the < Kevenge,’ 
which ran for oruy six nights, was acted at 
the same theatre. The play, a variation 



t unity for effect Ivo rant ; although Young’s 
mixtilpe of bombast and epigrammatic anti- 
•thesis is apt to strike the modem reader as 
it struck Fielding. It was dedicated to 
Wharton, with a statement that Wharton 
suggested the ^most beautiful incident,’ 
whatever that may be, in the play. Whar- 
ton’s departure from England at the end of 
1725 put an end to any hopes of advantage 
from this questionable patronage. Another 
gift, however, is mentioned. In 1725 
Young began the publication of a series of 
satires called * The Universal Passion,’ finally 
collected in 1728. According to Spence, 
WhartoA made him a present of 2,000/. for 
the poem, and defended himself to friends by 
saying that it was worth 4,000/. Croft takes 
this as an adrwtation of the saying attri- 
buted to Lord Burghley when remonstrating 
with Queen EUziitbethr<|ibout ^enser’s pen- 
sion — ‘ All this^or a song I * Croft himself 
asserts, *^hat seems to be improbable, that 
^ Young made S,000/. by his satires, which 
^ compensated him for a ^ considerable sum ’ 
previously ^ swallowed up in the South Sea.’ 
Voung’s son told Johnson that the money 
lost was that made by the satires, which in- 
verts the date^« The satires, though very 
inferior to Pope’s, showed Young to be 
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jjad Thomson in his * Autumn,’ both speak 
olkYoung’s visits to Dodington at Eastbury. 
It^vas at Dodington’s house at Eastbury 
th'\ Young met Voltaire, and made the 
oft v-qnoted epigram : 

T.^u art 80 witty, profligate,* and thin, 

At^inco we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin, 

The last satire of the * Universal Passion ’ is 
dedicated to Sir Itobert Walpole, to wtom 
he had already addressed a poem called * The 
Instalment ’ (i.e. in the order of the Garter, 
1726). Walpole is there complimented on 
having turned the royal bounty towards . 
Young. Young received (25 June 172G ; see 
tiie grant published by Donaisr, p. xxxvii) a 
pension of 200/. a year. It does not appear 
whether this was a reward for any particular 
services, though it is suggested tliat he may 
have been a writer for the government. 
Swift in the ‘ Rhapsody on Poetry ’ (1763) 
says that Y^oung 

Muht torture his invention 
To flatter knaves or lose his pension. 

Swift had previously ridiculed Young’s flat- 
tery of Walpole and Sir Spencer Compton 
in ^Verses written upon reading the ** Uni- 
versal Passion,”’ though in his letters he 
occasionally mentions Young respectfully. 

Young was prompted by the first parlia- 
mentary speech of George II (27 •Tan. 1727- 
1728) to produce an ode called ‘ Ocean,’ to 
which was prefixed an ^ Essay upon Lyric 
Poetry.’ The essay is commonplace and toe 
ode deliglitfully absurd. He afterward^ 
sinned once or twice in the same way. About 
this time Young apparently decided thaft his 
most promising career would be in the lm» 
of ecclesiastical preferment. He took orders 
at an uncertain date, and in April 1728 was 
appointed chaplain to the king. Ruffhead 
declares that upon his ordination he ^ asked 
Pope to direct him in his theological atiUdies/ 
Pope recommended Aquinas. Young re- 
tired to study his author 'at an obscure 
place in the suburbs.’ Pope sought him% 

B B 
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out SIS niorttbs later, and waa iuat in 

prevent an irretrievable * derange- 

tnent.’ The storj*, said to be told by 1 opo 
to Warburton, is probably some joke con- 
verted into a statement of fact. Young was 
already known to Tope in the time of quarrel 
with tickell and Addison (1710). ‘ J ragic 
Yrtung ’ is mentioned by (lay as one of tue 
friends who wolconio Pope's ‘return from 
Trov/ He often refers to Pope witli great 
respect, and in 17d0 addressed him in two 
epistles ‘ upon the authors of the age ' — that 
is. Pope’s antagonists in the war roused bw 
the ‘ Duneiad/ m 

An nridatt'd letter from Young to Mr* 
Howard (soon afterwards Lady Hiiflblljf, 
lirst published in the ‘ SulTolk LrUvrs^ii. 
281 7), and conjecturally dated 1727, was 
probably written in ]7d0. An incidc^al 
reference to Townshend as still in^^ice 
shows that it cannot have been hit er. \ »ng, 
however, snys that Iks is ‘ turned of pftv,’ 
that ho has been st’ven years in his majesty’s 
service, and that he is still w'ithout pn^fer- 
ment. He says that he has in some way 
given 11 ]) JlOO/. a year in conseqiumce of his 
expectations of royal favour. Letters in 
the Newcastle Papers, now in the Hritish 
JMnseum, show that Jio was still conijilaining 
bitterJv to the Duke of Newcastle in 1746 


Mrs. Temple died of consumption at Lyons 
in October 1786 on her way to Nice; Young 
had accompanied her, and passed the winter 
at Nice. Temple died on 18 Aug. 1740, and 
Lady Elizabeth in January 1741. Reference 
in the * Night Thoughts' to three deaths 
happening ^ ero thrice yon moon had filled 

* to ..It * 


her horn Ms apparently a poetical allusion 
to these misfortunes. Mrs. Temple is supposed 
to be Narcisso, while I'hilander in the same 

1 >oem represents Temple. A story afterwards 
)ocame current that ^ Norcissa ' had died at 
I Montpellier, where her grave was pointed out 
in a garden. Young in the ‘Night Thoughts* 

I (‘ Third Night ’) describes a surreptitious 
burial made necessary by the superstitious 
refusal of a grave to a heretic. Mrs. Temple 
is proved by records to have beert‘ regularly 
buried in tluj protestant ground at Lyons. 
It has therefore been i#gued that Young 
may have had a daughter, who may have 
died at Montpellier in 1741, and may have 
been buried in the manner described. It 
is ea.*5it‘r to suppose that hp W’^aa taking a 
poetic license (s<k) Notes and Qiteries^ Jst 
ser. vols. iii. iv. and v. ; in 4th ser. viii. 
481 /> is a reference to various pamphlets on 
the snhjt'ct. The documents m regard to 
Mrs. Temple’s death and her epitaphnre given 
in JluTunioT i)U Lttt^s Nouveaiix Milanges^ 


and as late as 1 1 /38. lie says tliat ho is tlio 
only person who, having boon in the king’s 
service before his accession to the throne, had 
yet received nothing. Jt does not appear 
what his special services had been, though 
in 1746 Iio says that tliey began twenty-four 
years previously, and evidently considers 
that they deserved at least a deanery. In 
July 17.‘.i() he Yvas presented by All Souls’ to 
the rectory of Welwyn in llertfordsliire, 
worth 300/. a year. On 27 May 1731 he 
married Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of 
George Henry Lee, second earl of Lichfield 
[see under Lee, Georgk Heniiv, third Eaki,], 
and widow of Colonel Ijoe. Y'oung, accord- 
ing to Croft, was known to this lady through 
her relationshi]) to Anne Wharton, first wife 
of the elder Wharton, who had been a friend 
of his father, the dean. To the same friend- 
ship is ascribed, but on vague conjecture, 
Young’s connection with the Duke of Whar- 
ton. 


&C., 1820--31, pp. 302-8). Judicious critics 
have also pointed out that the infidel 
Lorenzo in tho same poem could not be 
meant for the poet’s own son, inasm#[;h as 
the son was only eight years old at the* 
time of publication. ‘ The Complaint ; or 
Night Thoughts on Life, Death, and Im- 
mortality,’ appeared in J une 1742, and wa.s 
followed by the later ‘Nights.’ The ‘Night 
Thf)uglits ’ achieved immediate popularity, 
and Young was now regarded as an ornar- 
ment to religion and literature. He never 
obtained, however, the preferment to which 
he tliouglit himself entitled. Apparently 
his hopes, like those of his friend Doding- 
ton, depended mainly upon the Prince of 
Wales, who was never able to reward his 
adherents. As Yoimgsaid characteristically 
in tlie ‘ Fourth Night : ’ 

My very master knows me not; 

Tve been so long remembered, Tm forgot. 


For some years Young published nothing lie had, however, become rich and led a 
except another absurd ode in 1734, called dignified life of retirement at Welwyn. He 
‘The Foreign Address,’ and written ‘ in the was a friend of the Duke of Portland, and 
character of a sailor.’ He had ono child by occasionally visited Tunbridge Wells and 
his w’ife, called Frederick nfter his godfather. Hath. Mrs. (Elizabeth) Montagu describes 
the lYince of Wales. T^ady l^ilizabeth had a him at Tunbridge Wells in 1746, where he 
daughter by her former liushand, married received her homage affably and made 
to Henr^ Temple, eon of Henry Temple little excursion.s with her. She was sur- 
(1G73 P-1767), first viscount Palmerston [q.v.] prised to find that his chlefi ntimate was 
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Colley Cibber, A common friend of Young j in the correspondence with Birch 
and Cibber was Samuel Bichardson, who ! last curate, John JOnes (1 700'-! 770) [o. 
corre^onded with him from 1744 to 1759. j Jones was persuaded to stay on with him, 
A ' Caroline ’ mentioned in these letters • though complaining a good deal of the old 
was apparently Miss (called Mrs.) Hallows, ! man’s irritability and the influehce of Mrs. 
daughter of Daniel Hallows, rector of All | Hallows. Young’s only son had been edu- 
Hallows, Hertfordshire. Her father died ; cated at Winchester, and was afterwards 
in 1741, when Young wrote an epitaph at Balliol, where he seems to have got into 
placed in the chancel of the church (Nichols, tvoxxhXe {Biof/r, Brit, ) Young had refused 
jjit, Anecd, ix, 601). The daughter became to see him for many years. In Young’s 
Young’s housekeeper, and, as his friends last illness, lio we ver, Mrs. Hallows properly 
thought, came to have too great power sent for the son. The father was then too ill 
the family. Young and his housekeepem to see him, but sent a message of forgiveness, 
were caricatured in a rubbisliy novel call ed7. and feft to him the bulk of his property. 

‘ The Card ’ by JohnKidgell [q. v.] In 1763 pYoung died on 5 April 1766. lie left a 
Young brought out the tragedy of ^ The | legacy of 1,(X)0/. to Mrs. Hallows, one to 
Brothers,’ written many years before, and | ^'his friend Henry Stevens, a hatter at the 
suppressed when he took orders and thought 1 mple (iate,’ and a third to Jones, who 
that pla3"-writing was not consistent with his I W..S one of Ins executors. He also left 
new profession. He now proposed to give j dii.ictions, which were apparently not 
the profits to the Society for the Propaga- * exei^^ited, that- all his papers should be 
tion of the Gospel. It was played at ; destroyed. Young had built a steeple to 
Drury Lane on 3 March 1763, and ran eight ! his churcli (Pictiakuson, Corresp. ii. 19), 
nights, but ]^roduced only 400/, Young, ! and had founded a charity school in the parish, 
who had anticipated 1,()0()/., liberally paid : The life in the ‘ Biographia Britannica ’ 
the full sum to the society (Ricuakbson, | asserts that proper respect was not paid at 
Correspondence^ vi. 246). He afterwards j his funeral by the parishioners, who were 
wrote ‘The Centaur not Fabulous ’ (1754), , not sufficiently apprc?ciativo of their reactor’s 
a kind of ‘Night Thought ’ in prose; and j merits. Jones, however (ZiY. ./Iwccri. i, 634), 
a letter (to Richardson) upon ‘ Original Com- ! sa^’s that he was ‘decently buried’ under 
position ’ (1769) which shows remarkable i the communion table near his wife, with a 
vivacity for a man of nearly eiglit}’. This ' proper attendance of tlie clergy. 
booWwas much admired by Klopstock and - Few anecdotes are told of Young’s personal 
, his mends, who were beginning to aim at j habits. A story told by Pope ( JVorks, x. 
originality (see Gervikus, Geschiahte der i 201) is supposed to apply to him, and to 
detifschen Dichtung^ 1863, iv. 332). Arch- • illustrate the absence of mind for which he 
bishop Seeker, in a letter of July 1758 j was famous. He is said in the ‘ Biographia' 
(printed by Croft), wonders that Young had ‘ to have spent many liours a day ‘ among the 
received no preferment ; but points out j tombs,’ which is perhaps an inference from 
to him that his fortune and reputation j his poetry ; and he put up an alcove in his 
put him above the need of it, and judiciously ■ garden, whore a bench was painted so as to 
infers that he is too wise to feel, concern i produce an illusion of reality. Under it was 
for such things. In 1761 lie was appointed i inscHbed Invhihilia non decipiiint, lie did 
* clerk of the closet’ to the princess | better by planting a line avenue of lime trees 
dowager in succession to Stephen Hales i in the rectory garden, which still thrives. 

{ q. V.] In October 1761 his old friend j On 30 Sept. 1781 it formed a ‘handsome 
)odington (Lord Melcombe), who also had at | Gothic arch,’ much admired by Johnson and 
last got his reward by a peerage, sent him Boswell. The house in which he lived 
an ode full of most edilying sentiments, j (not the rectory) remains, and his writing- 
In 1762 Mrs. Boscawen, who had found > desk is shown there. The house was in 1781 
consolation for the loss of her husband, j occupied by Young’s son, to whom Johnson 
Admiral Edward Boscawen (1711-1761) | said, ‘I had the honour to know that great 
[q. v.J, in her perusal of ‘Night Thoughts,’ ' man your father.’ Johnson, however, seems 
was introduced by Mrs. Montagu to the only to have mot him at Richardson’s house 
author. He administered further consolation to discuss the letter upon ‘Original Com- 
in person and by his last publication, a poem position,’ Owing to Young’s retirement in 
called ‘ Resignation.’ It shows the decay of later years he had passed out of the personal 
his power. Young’s last years were molan- knowledge of most literary contemporaries, 
choiy. He was never cheerful, as his son His poetry had become very popular, and he 
told Johnson, after the death of his wife, is mentioned with reverence by literal^ ladies 
tietails of his growing infirmity are given such as Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. Delanv. 
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Young shared the talent of Pope for coin- Madame be Stabl, (Euvren {16S0\ iv. 212, 
ing proverbial sentences. They include such 219; Qkimm, Correspondance (1881), viii. 
copybook phrases as * Procrastination is the 30, 31, 47, 310), 

thiefoftime’(‘ First Night, ’i.393),andaver- Young rave a portrait of himself, painted 

sion of the familiar epigram in* men talk only by Joseph Highmore [cj.v.] in 1764, to Richard- 
to conceal the mind’ (Satire ii. 289). llis 8on,by whose widow it ^ as le^^ 
laboured and 


(see Gf*7it. Mag, 1817 ii. 210, 802). It is 
said to be the only portrait, but an enraavinj 
from another by Louis Peter Boitara [q, v< 
is prefixed to the Aldine edition by Mitfon 
Young’s works are : 1. * Epistle to 


sententious style made a sin- 
gular success when employed in the service 
of religious sentimentalism. Young claimed 
to add the orthodox element which was 
wanting in Pope’s rationalistic * Essay on 
Man,’ and his religious ’ *" 

ing contrast to ' 
ever is is right 

sentative of the i - . . . 

combined with a higher genius in his friend 1 and his Majesty’s Accession,’ 1714, fol. 
Richardson. The strain was taken up with | 5. *Oratio, . . cum jacta sunt Bibliothecas 
almost equal popularity in .Tames Herve5'’s Fundamenta’ (with English dedication to 
‘Meditations among the Tomhs’ fl745-^)). ladies of the Codrington famiW, second of 
‘ Night Thoughts’ obtained a right to a jJace ‘ ( tratioiies dum’ (the first by D. potes^, 1710, 
in all the libraries of the religious ’pmAio, 8vo. t>, 
and has scarcely yet lost it ’ I ’ 



Such an achieve 
ment shows real power wliich the literary 
critic is apt to overlook. Georges Eliot 
thought it worth while to expose Y'oung’s 
feelings as man and author in an essay on 
‘ Worldliness and ( Itlicrworldliness ’ (re- 
printed in her ‘ Essays’ from the Wesf7nmstcr 
.Reoicio of l8o7). Ills mixture of bombast 
and platitude is of c<>urse indefensible, and it 
is easy to qiiestion the sincerity of a man wlio 
courted Wliarton, tlie most reckless spend- 
thrift, and Dodiiigton, (lie most profligate 
politician of his age. Young’s gloom was 
no doubt partly that of a disappointed ]>ro- 
ferment-huntf.*r, but ])robably was genuine 
enough in its way, and as sincere as that of I 
most writers who bring iln;ir churchyard 
contem])lations to market. YVhatover his 
intrinsic merits, Ids poetry had very remark- 
able iiilluence both in France and Germany, 
Klopslock wrote a pf)em upon his death, 
and he was considered by other Gnmian 
writers to be superior to Milton. In France 
the ‘Night Thoughts’ divided enthusiasm 
with ‘ Clarissa II iirlo we’ and ‘ Ossian.’ A 
loose translation by Letoiirneiir ( 1 789), with 
a preliminary dissertation, made a great 
sensation and went througli several editions. 
The poem was admired by Diderot, Robes- 
piorro(who ‘ kept it under bis pillow’ during 
the Revolution), and by Madame de Stael. 
Y'oung was sharply criticised by Chateau- 
briand, but was still read by Lamartine and 


t>. ‘ Paraphrase on part of the Book of 
I .Tob,’ 1719, 4to. 7. ‘ Busins, King of Egypt ; 
Tragedy,’ 1710, 12mo. 8. ‘A Letter to 


Mr. Tickell, occasioned by the Death of. 

J. Addison,’ 1719, fol. 9. ‘The Revenge: 
a Tragedy,’ 1721, 8vo ; French translation 
in 1787; edited by J. R. Kemble in 1814. 
10. ‘ The Universal Passion : ’ ^ first satire,’ 
1726, fol., ‘ second,’ ‘ third,’ and ‘ fourth,’ also 
in 1725, ‘last’ in 1726, ‘fifth’ in 1727, and 
‘sixth’ in 1728. Collected under Y'oung’s 
name in 1728 as ‘ The Love of Fame, in seven 
cliaruct eristic satires,’ when the ‘las^’ be- 
comes the ‘seventh satire.’ 11. ‘The In- ^ 
stalment’ (i. o. of Sir R. Walpole as knight 
, of tlie Garter), 1726, fol. 12. ‘(^nthio* 

I (poem on death of the Marquis of Carmar- 
then), 1727, fol. 13. ‘Ocean: an Ode, to 
which is pr(;flxed an Ode to the King and a 
Discourse on Ode,’ 1728, 8vo. 14. ‘ A Vindi- 
cation of Providence ; or a true Estimate of 
Human 1/ife,’ 1728, 4to. lo, ‘An Apology 
for Princes. . .’ (sermon before the House 
of Commons on 30 Jan. 1729), 8vo. 16. ‘ Im- 
pfirium Pelagi : a naval lyric written in imi- 
tation of Pindar’s spirit, occasioned by bis 
Majesty’s return in September 1729,’ 1730, 
8 VO (tlie ‘ lyric’ is headed ‘ The Merchant’). 
17. ‘Two Epistles to Mr. Pope concerning 
the Authors of the Age,’ 1730, fol. 18. ‘The 
Sea-pieci‘,’ 1730 (two odes, with dedication 
to Voltaire). 19. ‘ The Foreign Address . . . 
in the Character of a Sailor,’ 1734, 8vo. 
20. ‘ The Complaint, or Night Thoughts on 


the Trench ‘ romantics.’ An interesting ac- IJfe, Death, and Immortality’ (anonymous), 
count of Young; popularity in France is First four ‘Nights’ in 1742, 4to; fifth, 1743; 

sixth nnd'seirenth, 1744; eighth and ninth, 


given in M. Texte's ‘ Rousseau and the 
Cosmopolitan Spirit in Literature’ (English 
translation, 1899, pp. 304 14. See also 
Diderot, (J^uvres (1877), xx. 13; Ciiateatj- 
BRiANi), Melanges Uttcraircs^ vi. 374 ; 


1745. The folio edition, with designs by 
Blake, appeared in 1797, and one with designs 
by Stothard in 1799, Besides the general 
title, the Second ‘ Night ’ was entitled ‘ On 
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Time, Death, and Friendship,’ the third ‘ Nar« 
cissa,’ the fourth * The Christian Triumph/ 
the fifth ♦ The Relapse/ the sixth and seventh 
^ The Infidel Reclaimed/ the eighth ‘ Virtue/ 

* Apology/ and the ninth ‘ The Consolation.' 
There are translations into French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, and 
Magyar. 21. * Reflections on the Public 
Situation of the Kingdom,’ 1745 (a poem 
added to * Night Thoughts’). 22. ‘The Bro- 
thers: a Tragedy,’ 1753, reissued 1778 (Ger- 
man translation in 1754). 23. ‘ The Centaiur 
not Fabulous ’ (‘ in six letters to a friend oil 
the life in vogue’), 1754, 8vo ; 4th edit. 1786.^ 
24. ‘ Conjectures on Original Composition’ 
(a letter to the author of ‘ Sir Charles Gran- 
dison ’), 1759, 8vo. 25. ‘ Itesignation,’ in 
two parts, and a ‘postscript to Mrs. Bos- 
caweii/ 1762, 4to, Philadelphia, 1791. Ciirll 
published an edition of Young’s ‘ Works’ in 
1741 in 2 vols. 8vo, with a letter from the 
author wishing success to the undertaking, 
but declining to revise it himself. The works 
revised by the author wore published in 1757 
in 4 volsi 12mo, to which a fifth was added 
in 1767, and a seventh (edited by Isaac 
Reed) in 1778. Two two-volumo editions 
of Young’s works appeared in 1854, one edited 
by Nichols with Doran’s life, and the other 
with Mitford’s life at Boston, U.S.A. The 
‘ Beautiosof Young/ed. A. Howard, appeared 
in 1834. 

tfto first life of Y'oung appeared in the Bio- 
graphia Britannica, 1766. Homo errors were 
corrected in the Gent. Mag. for 176G, p. 310. Sir 
Herbert Croft [q. v.) wrote the life included in 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Croft took some 
pains to obtain information, but without much 
success. Later lives by John Mitford, prefixed 
to the Aldine edition of Young’s Poems, and by 
Dr. Doran, prefixed to an edition of the poems 
in 1854, add a little, but the materials are scanty. 
See also Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, pp. 585-640 
(John Jones’s letters to Birch), ii. 697-8, and 
a few other references ; Biographia Dramutica; 
Spence’s Anecdotes (Singer), 1820 pp, 147, 254, 
827, 364, 374, 378, v389, 456 ; Wurton’s Essay 
on Pope, 1806, ii. 396 ; Mrs. E. Montagu’s L<'tters 
1813, iii. 9, 12, 17 seq. ; Lady M. W. Montagu’s 
Works (Moy Thomas), 1887 ii. 13, 15, 16 ; 
Richardson’s Corresp. iii. 1-58, v. 142-54 ; Bos- 
well’s Johnson (Hill), iv. 59, 119-21, v. 269 and 
elsewhere) ; Pope’s Works (Elwiti and (>ourt- 
hope) ; Genest’s Hist, of the Stage, ii. 642, iii. 
60, iv. 860; Villemain’s CEuvres, 1856, vii. 317- 
328, X, 318-35. In the British Museum are 
some letters from Young to George Keate [q. v.] 
from 1760 to 1764 (Addit. MS. 30992), and a 
few (see above) in the Newcastle Papers. In 
Pope’s Works (Elwin and Courthope), iii. 137, v. 
221 , and vii. 401 , passages are quoted from letters 
,of Young to Tickell of 1726-7 ; but these letters 


are not now discoverable. A number of letters 
from Young to the Duchess of Portland (men- 
tioned in Mrs. Delany's Autobiography, ii. 159, 
and supposed to bo in possession of the present 
Duke of Portland) are also not forthcoming. In- 
formation has been kindly given by the present 
warden of All Souls’, by the Rev, A. C. Head- 
lam, rector of Welwyn, and the Rev. E. H. Tew, 
rector of Upham, and by Mr. C. W. Holgate, 
who has supplied extracts from the register of 
Winchester school. The writer has also to 
thank for various suggestions M. Thomas, maitro 
do conferences at Rennes, who is engaged upon 
a study of Young.] L. S. 

YOUNG, Sir GEORGE (1732-1810), 
admiral, eldest son of the Rev. George Young 
of Bere Regis in Dorset (one of a family claim- 
ing descent from John Y'ong of Buckhorn 
Weston, sheriffof Dorset in 1570), by his wife 
Eleanor, daughter of .Joseph Knowles, was 
born on 17 .Tune 1732. It is said (Nam/ 
Chronirlfi) that lie went to sea in the Namur 
with Edward Boscawen [q. v.] in 1746, in 
which case it would seem that he went out 
to the East Indies with Boscawen in 1747, 
quitted the service there, and joined that of 
the East India Company, On 20 Dec. 1757 
he was discharged with credit as a midship- 
man from the Princeof Wales, East Indiaman, 
and immediately entenul on board the York 
as able seaman with Captain Hugh Pigot 
(1721?-1792) [q. V. ], and after si.x weeks 
was rated midshipman. In this capacity 
he served at the reduction of Louisbourg in 
1758, where he commanded a boat at the 
cutting out of the Bienfaisant (54 guns, and 
the destruction of the Prudent 74 guns, 
which was followed next day by the sur- 
render of the place. An oil picture by 
Francis Swaine [q. v.] of this night engage- 
ment, now at Formosa Place, which has been 
engraved, was painted from Young's sketch. 
In 1759 lie was, again with Pigot, in the 
Royal William at the capt ure of (Quebec, His 
passing certificate, 3 Hept, 1760, mentions 
only the York and Royal William, in addition 
to his certified service under the East India 
Company. On 16 Nov. 1761 ho was promoted 
to be lieutenant of the Orford, with Captain 
Marriot Arbuthnot, wliicli in February 1762 
went out to the Leeward Islands in charge 
of convoy, took part in the reduction of 
Havana under Sir George Pocock [q. v.],and 
continued on the Jamaica station till the 
peace. He was promoted to be commander 
on 29 Sept, 1768, served for some time on the 
West African station, where ho was one of 
the explorers of the ancient burying-nlaces 
on the Peak of Teneriife, and brought tnence 
the mummy now in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, described in Gougb^B 
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^ Sepulchral ilonuments/l. i. Ixxx. In 1776 
he went out to the East Indies in command 
of the Cormorant, from which, on 7 Nov. 1777, 
he was posted to the Kipon as flag-captain to 
Sir Edward Vernon [q. v.l, with whom he was 
in the skirmish off Pondicherry on 10 Aug. 
1778. Young was then sent homewnth des- 
patches, received the usual compliment of 
600/. to buy a sword (Beatson, Nav. and 
Mil. Me7notrs, iv. 410), and was appointed in 
March 1779 to the William and hi ary yacht ; 
in her he took the Prince of Wales to the 
Nore when the king visited the fleet under 
Sir Hyde Parker (17 14 -1782) [q. v.] after the 
action on the Doggerbaiik on 5 Aug. 1781. 
He was knighted on 24 Aug. 1781. After- 
wards he was moved into tlie Catherine 
yaclit, and during the Uussian armament of 
l79 L to the Zealous. On 4 .J iily 1 794 he be- 
came a rear-admiral, vice-admiral on 14 Feb. 
1799, and admiral on 2iJ April 1804, but had 
no service. 

In 1784 Youiigtookup actively, in conjunc- 
tion with Lord Manslield, Sir .Joseph llanks 
(see Bkitton, pp. 3, 10), Thomas Boweroft, 
and others, the proposal of Jean Maria iNlatra 
for the establishment of a colony in New 
South Wales, and wrote a paper containing 
a plan for this purpose, which was on 13 Jan. 
1785 communicated to Lord Sydney [see 
Townshend, Thomas] by Sir If- Pejjper 
Arden, the attorney-general, and became, 
with that of Matra, the basis of tlie ofliciul 
scheme on which the expedition of (xovernor 
Arthur Phillip [q. v.] was startcul. The value 
of Young’s pjiper consists iii its practical 
details; his two principal suggestions of an 
original nature — one for making the settle- 
ment a port of call for the China ships, the 
other for the cultivation there, in tlie interest 
of the navy, of the New Zealand flax-plant 
(Phormium tma.i ) — remained without fruit. 
It is a reprint of this pa])er, in a much short- 
ened form, whicli is given in Britton, and 
was ill 1888 reproduced in facsimile at 
Sydney. In 1788 Young, together with 
his connection John Call, ap])lied to the 
colonial ollice for a grant of Norfolk Island, 
which had, however, been just taken up for 
settlement; and in 1791 he was a promoter 
and one of the lirst Y>roprietor.s of the Sierra 
Leone Company (31 Geo. HI, c. 65, pre- 
amble). In 1792 he Avas examined before 
the bar of the House of Commons on the 
African slave trade, and gaA"o evidence of its 
evils, not less valuable because temperately 
worded. He filled for the first ten years of 
its existence (1 780-179G) the post of treasurer 
to the board of commissioners of the Thames 
navigation. 

Young died at his seat, Formosa Place, 


I BerksbirOf on 29 June 1810 . Ha wus 
F.R.S. (elected 15 Feb. 1781) and JF.S.A., 
fine vocalist, aud an amateur musician. Mrs. 
Bray tells some good stories of bis manners 
and accomplishments, and describes him. as 
remarkably handsome — a description which 
bis portraits confirm. The best is a minia^ 
ture by John Smart [q. v.], engraved in the 
' Naval Chronicle/ He married, first, Elizo^ 
beth, daughter of Samuel Bradshaw of Great 
Marlow, and had issue by her two daughters 
and tw’o sons, the elder of whom, Samuel^ 
fVas created a baronet iu November 1818. 
Ulis second wife was Anne, daughter of Dr. 
William Battie [q. v.] of Bloomsbury. 

[Naval Chronicle (with portrait), xxxi. 177; 
passing certificate, ships’ pay-books and list- 
hooks in the Public Record Office; Britton’s 
Historical Records of Now South Wales (by 
authority), vol. i. pt. ii. pp. xxvi, 10, 141; 
Autobiography of Anna Eliza Bray, p. 72 ; 
family papers in possession of Sir Gr, Young, 
hart.] J. K. L. 

YOUNG, GEORGE (1777-1848), theo- 
logian, topographer, and geologist, was, bom 
oil 15 July 1777 at a small farmhouse called 
Coxiedean iu the parish of Kirknewton and 
East Calder, Edinburghshire, aud spent four 
years in the university of Edhiburgli, where 
lie was known as one of John Mayfair’s 
favourite students, and where he made dis- 
tinguished progress in literary and philo- 
sopliical studios. Having completed with 
liigh honour his university course in 179o,be ' 
commenced the study of theology under 
George Lawson (1749- 1820) [q. v.] at Selkirk, 
and in 1801 ho was licensed to preach by the 
presbytery of Edinburgh of the associate 
secession church. In the summer of 1805 
he first visited Whjtby, and in .Tanuary 1806 
he was ordained pastor of the chapel of the 
united associate or new presbyterian con- 
gregation in that town. At this place of 
worship, situate in Cliff Lane, he officiated 
and preached for forty-two years. On 24 April 
1819 the university of Edinburgh conferred 
upon him the degree of M.A. (Cat, of Mdin-- 
burgh Gradufitea^ 1858, p. 219). He after- 
wards became a doctor of divinity, but it does 
not appear where he obtained that degree. 
He was also a corresponding member oi the 
Wernerian Natural Ilistory Society, and an 
honorary member of the Yorkshire and Hull 
literary and philosophical societies. He died 
at AVliitby on 8 May 1848. There is a por- 
trait of him in the museum at Whitby, 
painted by Edward Cockburn, and another 
portrait hangs in the vestry of the chapel itt 
Cliff Lane. 

In addition to some minor works, he * 

1. ^ Evangelical Principles of Religion vindi^ 
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catod^ and the inconsistency and dangerous 
tendency of the Unitarian Scheme exposed 
in a senes of tetters addressed to the Kev, T. 
Watson ; in reply to his book entitled A 
Plain Statement of some of the most important 
Principles of Religion as a preservative a^inst 
Infldefity, Enthusiasm, and Immorality,”' 
Whitby, 1812, 8vo. 2. ‘ A History of Whitby 
and Streoneshalh Abbey; with a Statistical 
Survey of the Vicinity to the distance of 
twenty^five miles,' Whitby, 1817, 2 vols. 
8vo. A very valuable topographical work® 
3. *A Geological Survey of the Yorkshir^ 
Coast : describing the Strata and Fossils 
occurring between the Humber and the Tees, 
from the German Ocean to the Plain of York,’ 
Whitby, 1822, 4to ; illustrated with numerous 
engravings by John Bird. 4. ^ A Picture of 
Whitby and its Environs,’ Whitby, 1824, 
12mo ; 2nd edit. Whitby, 1840, 8vo. 5. * The 
J-»ife and Voyages of Captain James Cook, 
drawn up from his Journals and other aii- 
thenic documents,’ London, 1830, 8vo. 
6. * Scriptural Geology, or an Essay on the 
High Antiquity ascribed to the Organic 
Remains embedded in Stratilied Rocks 
(Appendix. . . containiiigStrictures on some 
Passages in Dr. J. Pye Smith’s lectures, en- 
titled ^‘Scriptures and Geology”),’ pts. 
London, 1838-40, 8vo; 2iid edit. London 
184#, 8vo. 

fEvangelical Mag. 1849, now ser. xxvii. 13 ; 
Robii^ou's Whitby, pp. 145, 161-3; United 
PresCyterian Mag. 1849, iii, 97.1 T. C. 

YOUNG, SiK HENRY EDWARD FOX 
(1808-1870), colonial governor, the third son 
of Colonel Sir Aretas William Young [q. v.], 
by his wife Sarah Cox of Coolclilfe, W ex- 
ford, was born on 28 April 1808 at Brad- 
bourne, near Lee, Kent, and educated pri- 
vately at Bromley, entering the I nner 
Temple in 1831, tliough he was never called 
to the bar. 

On 21 Nov, 1833 Young was appointed to 
be treasurer of St. Lucia, where he arrived 
in January 1834; from August ho acted as 
colonial secretary, and from November also 
as second puisne judge : liis knowledge of 
French was here of much importance. In 
March 1836 he was promoted to be govern- 
ment secretary of British Guiana. On 
28 Jan. 1847, on his return to England, 
Young was appointed lieutenant-governor of 
the eastern province of the Cape Colony, but 
found the post uncongenial and very soon 
applied to be relieved. In February 1848 
he was oflered the government of South 
Australia, came home to England at once, 
and, having married, sailed on 27 April for 
his new government, which he assumed in 
August 1848. 


^ In South Australia he was almost imme- 
diately faced by the^ aspirations of the 
colonists for a more independent govern- 
ment, and his publication of the resolutions 
framed by Sir John Morphett[q. v.j, when the 
council was not sitting, brought down upon 
him the ensure of the secretaiy of state. 
Generall^^peaking, his term of office was 
marked by a vigorous but extravagant and 
not altogether judicious policy of develop- 

i ment. He is entitled to the credit of 
carrying through the successful opening of 
^the Murray River to steam navigation, but 
largo sums were wasted in the attempt to 
remove the bar at its mouth. When the 
rush to the goldfields in Victoria denuded 
the colony for a time of men and wealth, his 
measures for diverting the stream of gold 
export to Adelaide and for encouraging the 
discovery of gold in South Australia had 
some success ; and out of the condition of 
affairs that ensued there arose tlie most re- 
markable event of his government, viz. the 
pas.sage of the measm-e in January 1858 
whereby bullion was made a legal tender. 
’There was a great scarcity of currency, his 
advisers feared a drain of coined gold, and 
this singular expedient was devised to pre- 
vent it. Young deprecated the measure, out 
yielded to urgent representations. It was 
naturally short-lived. 

Young was next gazetted to the govern- 
ment of New Zealand, but never took up his 
appointment, as in .January 1855 ho was 
transferred to the government of Tasmania. 
Here he arrived at a time of great prosperity ; 
but again lie was met by the difficulties sur- 
rounding constitutional changes ; the act to 
complete the introduction of responsible go- 
vernment was before the queen in Great 
Britain, and meanwhile, on 17 July 1866, he 
summoned his first council on the old footing. 
The council, arrogating to itself in advance 
the powers of the House of Commons, ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into the con- 
vict system, and summoned the controller, 
Dr. Hampton, to appear before it; Hampton 
denied the right of the council to summon 
him ; the council came into collision with 
the courts ; in the midst of the trouble the 
governor came unexpectedly into the council 
chamber and prorogued the council. For 
this bold stroke he has been much blamed, 
especially as Hampton, the cause of it, did 
not come out of the subsequent inquiry with 
credit. In December 1866 Young met tho 
first parliament under responsible govern- 
ment ; but successive changes of ministrjr 
robbed the next few years of a broader politi- 
cal interest. The development of the 
country, however, proceeded rapidly during 
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Young’s term of office. In 1867 definite 
steps were tcJcen to improve the higher edu- 
.cation in Tasmania ; in the same yeaV gee 
was introduced into Hobart, and the be- 
ginnings of a railway to Launceston were 
^discussed. In 1858 the first submarine 
telegraph cable was laid round tl\«. coast ; in 
I 6 CO the foundation of a miiiiiig^'ndurftry 
was laid, and an industrial exhibition was 
opened at Hobart; The new government 
houses the outward sign of this progress, was 
first wcupied by Y^oung. He left the colony t 
for I^nglaiid on 10 Dec. 1861, 

Y^oung visited New Zealand on private 
business in 1866, but chiefly remained for the 
rest of his life in London, where he died on 
18 Sept. 1870. ' 

Young was a man of sanguine and cntlui- 
;Biastic temperament, devoted to what he 
believed to be his public duty, and usually 
. gt^neroiis in his judgments, it* not always 
wt^e. He was created K.B. in 1847. lie 
married, on 16 April 1848, Augusta Sophia, 
eldest daughter ot Cliarles ^larryatt of Park- 
lield, Potter’vS Bar, Hertfordshire. 

[MennelVs Diet, of Australusiiin Biogr. ; Pen- 
tou’s Tasmania, chaps, xiv. xv. ; Btisden’s Hist, 
of Australia, vols. ii, iii. v. ; Colonial Office 
liiiit, 1869; Col, Otfico Kecords; family infor- 
mation. ') C. A. 11 

YOUNG, JAMES (r/. 1789), admiral, is 
staid to have entered the navy in 1737 on 
board the Gloucester, carrying the broad 
pennant of Commodore the Hon. George 
Clinton as coinmander-in-chief in the IMedi- 
torrancan ; most probably, however, he had , 
some earlier service, tlu* record of which 
cannot now be fouml. When the Gloucester 
Aveiit home, Y'oung was transferred to the 
Ijancaster; was promoted to he lieutenant, 
0 March 1738-9 ; was in 1742 moved into 
the Namur, flagship of Admiral Mathews ; 
was promoted by him to bo commander of I 
the Salamander bomb, and on 16 May 1743 ' 
to be captain of the Neptune of 90 guns. 
This, as sucli appointments commonly were, 
was for rank only; and ten days later he 
was moved to the Kennington of 20 guns ; 
being thus, as was spitefully pointed out at 
the time, ‘midshipman, lieutenant, and cap- 
tain in one voyage’ {Narrative of the Pro- 
vet(ling» of IL M, Pleet, pp. 114-16), 
although the voyage had lasted for six years. 
It did, in fact, last several years more ; for 
from the Kennington he was moved to the 
Dunkirk, and remained in the Mediterra- 
nean till the peace in 1748. In 1762 lie was 
appointed to the .Tason, and in 1765 to the 
Newark, from which he was moved in Octo- 
ber to the Intrepid, a 6 4-gun ship, one of the 
squadron sent out to the Mediterranean in 


the following csoimnand of 

Admiral John v.l 1 a battle near 

Minorca on 1766 the ^trepid wi^ 

the laaMhip of the yM division {see Wb$t, 
TBMPifll and in running down towards, the 
enemy nad her '"'^foretbpmaslb shot Away. 
Byng afterwards asserted that this was the 
cause of the disorder in tM rear division of 
his fleet; but Young, when exmined Itefore 
the court-martial, denied that it ‘occasioned 
any impediment to the rejar divisien,’ and 
phis was directly or indirectly confirmed by 
nil the other evidence. 

In 1767 Young commanded the Burford 
in the expedition against. Kochefort, under 
Sir Edward Ilawke (Lord Hawke) [q. v.], 
and in the fleet which afterwards cruised in 
the Bay of Biscay under Ilawke and Bos-^. 
cawen. In 1769 he waa, captain of the 
7 4-giin ship Mars during the long months 
off Brest, and on 20 Nov. flying ^ com- 
modore’s broad pennant. Continuing in the 
Mars, in November 1761 he had edmmand 
of a .small squadron off Havre. On 21 Oct. 

! 1762 he was promoted to be rear-admiral of 
^ the red ; but peace being concluded shortly 
afterwards, lie did not then hoist his flag* 
On 28 Oct. 1770 he was made Irice-admiral 
of the white, and in April 1775, being then 
‘ vice-admiral of the red, he was appointed 
commander-in-chief on the Leeward Is- 
lands station, with his flag in the Portland. 
In .Tuly 1778 he returned to Englam^and 
was shortly afterwards promoted to bo 
admiral of the white. lie had no further 
employment, and died in. London on 24 ^an* 
1789. 

[Chapnock*s Biographia Navalis,v. ; Beat- 
son’s Naval and Military Memoirs (lists in vol. 
iii.) ; List-hooks in the Public Becord Office.] 

J. K, L. 

YOUNG, JAMES (1811-18831, chemist 
and originator of the paraffin industry, son 
of .Tohii Young, a joiner, and his wife, Jean 
Wilson (married on 9 Feb. 1809), was born 
atDrygate, Glasgow, on 13 July 1811. He 
received a scanty education at a night 
school, working at the bench wifib his father 
during the day. In 1830 he went to the 
evening lectures of Thomas Graham [q. v.]^ 
at the Andersoniaii University, where he 
became acquainted with David Livingston© 
[q. v.], whom ho taught the use of the lathe, 
and Lyon, afterwards baron, Playfair.^ With 
both men he formed an intimate and lifelong 
friendship. In the session 1881-2 Graham 
appointed Young his assistant, and he used 
occasionally to take Graham’s lectures. In. 
1830 he was presented with a watch, 4knd on 
28 June 1837 with a testimonial ^by the 
‘ mechanics’ class.’ In Young’s first scien- 
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4 Jan^SST) he described si 
l904ffieaticA^ of a Voltaiirbattery invented by 
^ Faraday (J^ilotophi^l Magaziney 1837, x. 
343)- Ibi^^be same year Youngs went, witb 
waham as his assisl^ant, to Umversity Col- 
lege Lpndon^ and helpe^ him with the ex- 
perimental wor^ in ,bis important researches 
information fUkm Dr, xl. E. Schunck, 
F.It.S.) In, 1839 be was appointed manager 
to Messrs, Muspratt [see under Musphatt, 
James} at Newton le Willows, and in 1844 
to Messrs, Tennant at Manchester, for whom 
^he devised a method of making sodlunll 
stannate direct from tin-stone. In 1845 he 
served on a committee of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society for tho 
investigation of j^he potato disease, and sug- 
^ gested the immersion of tho tubers in dilute 
sulphuric acid ,as a means of stopping the 
disease ; he was not elected a member of the 
society, till 19 0ct. 1847. During his stay 
in Manchester he started a local chemical 
society' which afterwards became a section 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
but eventually died out. Finding the ‘ Man- 
chester Guaraian ’ not sufficiently liberal, he 
also set on foot the movement for the esta- 
blishment the ^ Manchester Examiner,’ 
which was first published in 1840 ( R. Angus 
Smith, Centenary of Science, p. 348). On 
3 Dec. 1847 Playfair wrote to Young from 
London a letter (quoted in Wemyss Retd’s 
M^g/orials of I/yon Playfair, pp. 102), 
telling him of a petroleum spring in the 
lliddings colliery at Alfreton, Derbyshire, 
belonging to Playfair’s brother-in-law, 
Jaines Oakes, and suggesting that he might 
turn the petroleum to account. The spring 
yielded at that time tliree hundred gallons 
daily. Y^oung suggested to Messrs. Tennant 
that they might treat the petroleum, but 
they thought it ^ too small a matter,' and in 
1848 Young, in partnershix> with Edward 
Meldrum, agreed to buy up the yield of the 
spring, from which they manufactured illu- 
minating oils and lubricating oils until in 
1861 it was exhausted. Finding that the 
spring w& failing, Young had meanwhile 
expenmented (for a long time without result) 
on the production of paraffin from the dry 
distillation of coal, and on 17 Oct. 1860 
took out a patent for this purpose, of which 
the specification was completed on 16 April 
1861. 

In the beginning of 1860 Mr. Hugh Bar- 
tholomew, of the Glasgow City and Suburban 
gas works, showed Young a sample of 
♦Torbone HiU mineral' or ^Boghead coal,' 
which was found to give a better yield of 
parafi|n than any other coal. In the summer 
of 1860 Young & Meldrum and Edward 


William Binney [q. V.] entered into partner^ 
ship under the title oLB, W. Binney & 06*. 
|Lt^ Bkthgatje, and E. Meldrum & Co. at Glaa* 
gow ; they^erected works at Bathgatel which 
werecompleted in the following year, Xxz 1862 
Young left Manchester and aved hehcefo^ 
Ward in Gotland. The firm first manufac- 
turedng^tha and lubricating oils ; paraffin 
for b^ffnuig and solid paraffin were not sold 
till 1866, and the demand for the solid sub- 
stance only became cbnsideralllje in 1869, 
Meanwhile Young’s success gave rim tp an 
immense amount of litigation. In 1868 Mr, 
and Mrs. William Gillespie, the owners of 
the Torbane Hill estate, sued James Bussel 
& Son, the lessees of the right to extract 
coal therefrom, from whom Young and his 

f artners had contracted to buy th§ Torbane 
lill mineral, on the ground that this mineral 
was not coal — a contention which would, if 
sustained, have destroyed the value of Young’y 
j)at ent. After much confl ic ting scientific ihri- 
dence from the most distinguished chemists 
and geologists, the jury decided that Torbane - 
Hill mineral was a kind of coal. Willfarh ’ 
Gillespie tried in 1861 and 1862 to obtain a 
repeal of Young’s jiatent, but in vain. Young, 
and his partners also had todefendthemself es 
against infringements of the patent. In I 864 
they won a case in tlie queen^ bench agedust 
Stei)heri White and others; in 1860-1 they 
obtained 7,500/. damages and costs from'^e 
Clydesdale Chemical Company ; in 1861, 
6,000/. from J ohn Miller & Uo. and William 
Miller & Co. But the most serious case was 
that begun in September 1862 against Slbe- 
nezer Fernie, William Carter, and Joseph 
Robinson, tried from 29 Feb. to 7 May 1864 
before Vice-chancellor Sir John Stuart, who 
awarded Young’s firm 10,000/. costs and 
11,422/, damages. Fernie and his pfirtners 
appealed to the House of Lords, but lost tho 
appeal. In each of these cases an attempt 
was made to show that Young had been fore- 
stalled. l)e Gensanne, before 1777, Archi- 
bald Cochrane, ninth earl of Dundonald 
^q, v.], in 1781, and others had invented pro- 
cesses for the distillation of coal ; in 1830 
Karl von Reichenbacli first prepared solid 
paraffin from beech tar, and later showed 
that it existed in small quantity in coal-tar; 
in 1829 Auguste Laurent proposed to obtain 
illuminating oils from the Autun schists, and 
*n 1833 showed that paraffin could be Mt 
from the English bituminous schists ; Sel- 
ligue in 1839 exhibited in Paris lubricating 
and illuminating paraffin oils and solid 
paraffin candles obtained by the distillation 
of schists ; Richard Butler in 1833, Count 
de Hompesch in 1841, and Du Buisson in 
1847 tooK out patents for obtaining paraffin 
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in this way. All these attempts were on 
the one hand unknown to Young ; on the 
other ho was the first who, by heating gra- 
dually suitable coals to a low red heat, and 
purifying the products suitably afterwards, 
made the process a commercial success, and 
there can be no doubt as to the validity of 
his patent. 

lu February 1865 Y'oung took ovei^ the 
whole business from his partners. lie bui'^ 
second and larger works at Addiewell, near 
West Calder, and in January 186(5 he sold 
the concern to * Young’s Faralliii Light and 
Mineral Oil Company’ for 400,(XK)A Other 
companies worked under license from Young’s 
ii rm, and the paraffin manufacture spread over 
the south of Scotland. The fame of Young’s 
)araffin soon led to the exploitation of petro- 
cum springs all over the world, and so has 
given rise to an immense industry. 

In 1872 Y^oung took his friend, llobert 
Angus Smith [q. v.], wlio printed accounts 
of the voyages, to St. Kilda and to Iceland 
on his yacht the Nyanza. He noticed that 
the bilge-water in his yacht was acid, and' 
suggested the addition of caustic lime to the 
bilge-water to prevent the rusting of iron 
ships, a suggestion afterwards ado])ted in 
the navy {Proc, Itoyal *Soc, IMinburifh ^ 1H72, 
vii. 702). He is further said to have been 
the first to find that iron vessels could be 
used instead of silver for boiling down caustic 
soda solutions — a discovery which, though 
simple, was of considerable practical impor- 
tance. In 1H76 he was elected F.fi.S. Young 
bought fjstates at Durris on th(5 Dee in 1871 
(Scotland) and at Ivelly (he was known as 
‘James Young of K(;lly’) on the Clyde in 1 
187^5, near Weniyss liay. He sp(‘nt the 
greater partfof his later years at Ktdly. In j 
1878 he began at Pitlocliry a scries of ex- 
periments with Professor George Forbes on 
the velocity of light. The linal observations, 
mad^ by a modification of the method of 
Fizeau, were carried out in ]880>1 between 
Kelly House and a hill called the Tom, behind 
Innellan. Young and Forbes found tho velo- 
city of white light to be 301,682 kilometres 
per second {Phil, Traris, 1882, p. 231), a value 
slightly higher than those previously obt ained 
by Albert A. Michelson and by Cornu. They 
also found that blue light travelled at a rate 
I ‘8 per cent, faster than red, a result not yet 
fully explained. During his later years Young 
also worked at the practical applications of 
the electric light, but published nothing on 
this subject, 

^ Youn^ was a member of the Chemical So- 
ciety, of which he was vicoq)resident from 
1879 to 1881. Tlie degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred on him by St. Andrews University in 


April 1879, He died at Kelly on IS May 
1883. He married, bn 21 Aug. 1838, Miss 
Mary Young, and was survived by three sons 
and four daughters. 

Young, although outwardly somewhat 
^ cooP in temperament, was a man of enthusi- 
astic and generous nature. While Livingstone 
was in Amca he allowed him to draw on him 
as he pleased ; ^ any monetary promise of his 
iven to a Portuguese trader or Arab slave- 
ealer, written upon an old bit of leather or 
of bark, was duly honoured by Young,^ 
3 lo gave generously towards the general ex- 
penses bf Livingstone’s second and third expe- 
ditions, and contributed IflOOL towards the 
last orZambesi expedition, and 2,000/. towards 
a search expedition under Lieutenant Grandy, 
which proved too late to find Livingstone 
alive. He had Livingstone’s body-servants 
brought to England, and presented to Glas- 
gow a statue to his memory, erected in 
George Square, Glasgow. He had previously 
presented a bronze statue to the city, also 
erected in George Square, of his former 
master, Graham, and he had Graham’s ^Re- 
searches ’ printed for private distribution at 
his expense in 1 876. The volume was edited 
by R. Angus Smith. In 1870 he endowed 
witli a sum of 10,5(X)/. the ‘ Young’ chair of 
technical chemistry at Anderson’s College, of 
which he was president from 1868 to 1877. 
On 11 April 1878 he gave 1,0(X)/. to the 
Royal Society, eventually appropriate!!^ to 
the * Fue reduction fund,’ 

The best portrait of Young was painted by 
Sir John Watson Gordon [q. v.], and is in 
the possession of John Young, esq. 

[Obituaries in Journal Chom. Soc. 1884, xlr. 
630; Chemical News, 1883, xlvii, 246; Man- 
che.'jtor Guardian, 15 May 1883, and Manchest-er 
Examiner and Times, 16 May 1883, pp. 5, 8; 
Men of the Time, 10th edit.; Wemyss Reid’s 
Memorials of Lyon Playfair, pissim ; Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia; Poggendorff’s Biograpbisch-lite- 
nirisches Handwortcrlmch, iii. 1474; R. Angus 
Smith’s Life and Works of T. Graham, 1884, 
Proface, and p. 65 ; R. Angus Smith’s Centenary 
of Science in Manchester, 1883, pp. 2&0-4, 348, 
passim ; Calendar of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College (with which Ander- 
son’s Collogo is now incorporated)^,* Jubilee of 
the Chomical Society, 1891, p. 181 ; Evidence 
given on Anderson’s University before Royal 
Commission on Scientific Instruction, dec. ; 
Smith’s Visit to St. Kilda (privately printed), 
1879, passim (reprinted, Glasgow, Z878) ; 
Record of the Royal Society; Roscoe and 
Schorlemmer’s Chemistry, iii. 144 (on the his- 
tory of the paraffin manufacture), passim ; Mills’s 
Destructive Distillation, Std edit. 1866, passim; 
Redwood’s Petroleum, 1896, p. 13; Dittniar ated 
Paten’s art. on ‘ Parafiln ’ in Encycl. Brit. 9th 
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edit.; infonnation kindly given by Young’s son. 
John Young, esq., of Glasgow ; by his daughter, 
Mrs. MaryAnnWalker of LimefieldfWest Caldor ; 
by Dr. T. E* Thorpe, r.R.S.; by Professor G. G. 
Henderson, and bjf Dr. C. H. Lees; Laurent, 

* Sur les Schistes bitumineux et sur la ParuifiDe,’ 
Annales de Chtm. et do Phys. 1833, liv. 392; 
Larousse*s Diet. Universel, art. * Paraffine ; ’ Per- 
sonal Life of Dr. Livingstone, by Dr. W. G. . 
Blaikie, 1880, passim, contains several letters ' 
from Livingstone to Young ; Somerville’s George | 
Square, Glasgow, 1891, pp. 191, 274-.d, 288 


la this capacity he delivered a series of leo^ 
tures entitled^ EnaiTatioues Joelis propbetse/ 
which be dedicated to Cardinal Pole, and 


tures entitled^ EnaiTatioues Joelis propbetse/ 


which are now extant in the Bodleian Li-* 
brar^ (Rawlinson MS. 0. 46). He was sent 
to dispute with Cranmer, lUdley, and LatL 
mer at O^rd in 1564, took an active part 
in the jgiflRures for reducing his own uni- 
versit^fb the catholic faith, and preached at 
SyKiirs on 14 and 21 Feb. 1666-7, and at 
S^^Iary Spital on 20 April. 


i^quare, uriasgow, loui, pp. ivi, ..v 

Young’s own papers ; Report of Trial before th^M After Elizabeth’s accession he was de- 
Lord Justice General in the Action . . . Mr. andy prived of his mastership by the university 
Mrs. Gillespie . . . against Messrs Russel & ! visitors on 20 July 1569, and committed to 
Son, 29 July-4 Aug. 1853; Report of Jury prison in the Counter, Wood Street, Lon- 
Trial, Binney& Co, against The Clydesdale Che- j don, for refusing the oath. He w'as trans- 
mical Co., 1 Nov. to 7 Nov. 1860; Report of . ferred to the Marshalsea before 1674, being 


Trial, Young r. Foriiie, in Chancery, before Vice- 
Chancellor Stuart, 1804 ; Report of an Appeal 
in the House of Lords, Fernio v. Young. All 
these re|)orts contains largo amount of scientific 
evidence with regard to previous processes and 
the working of Young’s process for the manubic- 
ture of paraffin.] P. J. H. 

YOUNG, JOHN (1514-1680), master of 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, born in 1614, 


I temporarily released on 1.3 J une of that year 
I on surety of Gregory Young, grocer, of Lon- 
j don, probably his brother; and in 1575 he was 
i allowed to spend the summer at Bath for his 
health’s sake. On 28 July 1677 he was 
transferred to the custody of the dean of 
Canterbury, but, the dean’s persuasion hav- 
ing no effect upon his religious views, he 
was on 18 Feb. 1677' 8 committed to the 


is said to have been a native of Yorkshire. 
He was educated at Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1635-6, M.A. in 1639, 
and B.D. in 1646. He was elected fellow of 
yt. John’s College in 1636, but on 19 Dec. 
1646 he was nominated by the charter of 
foun^tion an original member of Trinity 
Collie. Foster attributes to him the tenure 
^of a number of minor ecclesiastical prefer- 


queen’s bench. In 1680 he was removed to 
Wisbech, where lie is said to have died in 
October of that year. In an inscription on 
a portrait belonging to Cambridge University 
(Cat Tudor Mvhid, No. 273) he is said to 
have died in 1679. 

Young’s various disputations with Bucer 
and others are extant in Corpus ChristL 
Coll. Cambr. MS. 1 02 ; others of a like 


meats between 1636 and 1546, but the name nature are printed in Foxe’s * Actes and 
was too common to make any certainty pos- Monuments.’ The only separately published 
sible. He was one of the witnesses present work by Young appears to have been his 
at Gardiner’s famous sermon at St. Paul’s < De Schismate . . . liber unus,’ Louvain, 


on 1 July 1648, and in June 1549 took part 
on the catholic side in the disputations 
before Ridley at Cambridge, A year later 
he was one of the disputants against Bucer, 
whom he subsequently attacked in a course 
of lectures on Timothy, and in February 
1660-1 he was accused before the priv^ 
council of stirring up opposition to the king8 
religious proceedings* On 25 Nov. and 3 Dec. 
followiM be took part in the disputations 
on the Eucharist in Cecil’s and Sir Richard 


1673, 8 VO ; republished Douay, 1G03. He 
must be distinguished from John Young 
(1534 P-1005) [q. V.], master of Pembroke 
Hall, and afterwards bishop of Rochester. 

[Besides the numerous authorities citeeWn 
Cooper’s Athoiue Caut.'ibr. (i. 427-8), see Lit. 
Remains of Edward VI ( Roxburglie Club); 
Dasent’s Acts of the Privy Council, 1571-6 pp. 
253, 369, 1577-8 pp. 4, 168; Brit. Miis. Addit. 
MS. 5843, p. 429 ; and Dixon’s Hist. Church of 
Euglaud.] A, F. P. 


Morison’s hoiiees. 

At Queen Mary’s accession Young’s ser- 
vices in behalf of the old religion were recog- 
nised by his creation as D.D. at Cambridge 
in 1663. incorporation at Oxford on 14 April 
1664, and anpointment as master of Pembroke 
Hall, Camoridge, on Ridlejt’s deprivation, 
and canon of Ely in succession to Matthew 
Parker (12 April 1664). He was vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge from 1663 to 1566, 
when he became reglus professor of divinity. 


YOUNG, JOHN (1634?-1(305), master 
of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and bishop 
of Rochester, was born in Cheapside, Lon- 
don, about 1634, and was educated at the 
Mercers’ School. Thence he proceeded to 
Cambridge, probably to Pembroke Hall, the 
admission register of which is not extant, and 
^aduated B.A. in 1551-2. He was el^t^ 
fellow of Pembroke in 1653, and in 166S 
commenced M.A.; in 1661 he was ordained^ 
and in 1503 proceeded B.D. On 31 Aug. in 
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the latter year he was collated by Grindal, obloquy bv presenting himself to the rectory 
whose ch^lain he was, to the rectory of St. of Wouldhain, Kent, but in 1694 he was 
Martin’s, Ludgato, and vacated his fellow- offered the bishopric of Norwich, declining 
ship. lie was presented to the living of it because Bishop Scambler had spoiled the 
St. Giles without, Cripplegate, and on 3 May revenue of the see. He died at his palace 
1604 was collated to the prebend of Cading- at Bromley on 10 April 1606, and was 
ton Major in St. Paul’s Cathedra! ^ N otes of a ; buried there, leaving by his wife Grace one 
sermon preached by him at St^l^l’s on ' son John. He was the author of one or two 
24 March 1666-6 are extant in TaniWi*NMS. : separately printed sermons. 

7. 45. On 7 May following he was cofti^J^ d i [Besides Cooper’s Athenae Cantabrigienses, ii. 
to the prebend of North Muskliam in Soimi- { 405-7, and the authorities there cited, see' 
well collegiate church, and on 24 Sept. in||pabriel Harvey’s Letter-book (Camden Soo.), 
the same year to the rectory of St. Magnus wnd Spenser’s Works, ed. Grosart, passim ; Acts 
by London Bridge. ! of the Privy Council, ed. Dasent, 1570-90; 

On 12 July 1567 Young was elected \ Brit. Mus. Add. M»S. 32092, f. 29; and Hen- 
master of Pembroke Hall in succession to , nessy’s Nov, Hop, Eccl, Londin. 1898.] 

‘Whitgift, being created D.D. and appointed A. F. P. 

vico-cbancellor in 1669. On 26 April 1572 I YOUNG, JOHN (1750 P-1820), professor 
he was elected canon of Windsor, and in the 1 of Greek at Glasgow, second son of John 
same year preached before convocation, j Young, cooper, was born in Glasgow about 
His tenureof tlie mastership is remarkable for | 1750. He matriculated in Glasgow Univer- 
tbe number of eminent literary men attracted ; sity in 1764, graduating M.A. in 1769. On 
to Pembroke Hall during its course. Spenser i 9 June 1774 he was installed professor of 
entered as a sizar in May 1569, and other | Greek in Glasgow University, and proved a 
pupils of Young were Lancelot Andrewes ' very efficient and popular teacher. Thomas 
fq. V.] and Edward Kirke [q. v.] Gabriel i Campbell (1777-1844) [q. v.] remembered 
liarvoy [q. v.] and Thomas Neville [q. v.] ; him as ‘a man of great humour,’ ready to 
were elected fellows of Pembroke during 1 laugh heartily with his students over the 
Y^oung’s mastership, and tlie former’s letters | whimsicalities of J^ucian and Aristophanes 
to Young form a considerable part of | (Beattie, Life and Letters of Campbell^ i, 
Gabriel Harvey’s ‘Letter-book’ published : 159). Cax)tain Hamilton eulogises his scliolar- 
by the Camden Society. The best testi- ship and oratory, comparing his energetic 
mony, liowever, to Young’s faculty for sc- | sympathy with that of Burke i^Cyril Thom- 
curing tlie affections of his puxiils and ! ton, chap, vii.) Wilson dedicated to iSmng 
colleagues is Sponser’.s celebration of him j and his colleague George Jardine[q. v.] ‘The 
as ‘ faithful I toffy ’ in the ‘ Shepheard’s ■ Isle of Palms and other Poems,^ 1812, and. 
Calendar,’ ‘ Uoffy ’ being an abbreviation of writing of ‘ Homer and his Translators,’ he 
‘ Koffensis,’ which became Y’'oung’s title recalls how Young’s reading of the ‘ Iliad’ 
when on 18 Feb. 1577-8 be was elected to j‘gave life to every lino’ (WJT 48 OX, Works^ 
the bishopric of llocliester. viii. 36). A large portion of Letter Ixviii. 

Young retained his bishopric for more ! in ‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ vol. iii., 
than twenty-seven years; ho was almost is a eulogy of Young, with whose reading ot 
immediately selected one of the delegates Greek and his enthusiasm over the value of 
to Represent t he church of England at a a particle or the sublimity of a poetical pos- 
proposed diet in Germany, but the project sage the writer was deeply impressed. A 
was abandoned (Acts 1\C, 1577-8, pp. 248, similar tribute occurs in (ileig’s ‘Quarterly^ 
263). On 19 Feb. 1578-9 the deprived bishop article on Lockhart’s ‘Life of Scott’ (see 
Thomas W atson ( 1 513-1 584) [q. v.] was com- Quarterly Iteview, Ixxx v. 37, and Lano, Life 
mitted to his charge, and in August 1581 he and Letters of John Gibson Lockhart^ i. 22). 
was summoned by the council to concert Young was devoted to the classical stage and 
measures for stopping the spread of Homan enamoured of Kean (Strano^ Glasgow and 
Catholicism consequent upon the efforts of its Clubs, p, 193). After filling his«phair for 
thejesuits and seminary priests. In 1684 nearly half a century, Young died in Glasgow 
Whitgift vainW urged on Burghley Young’s on 18 Nov, 1820. 

translation to Chichester ( 6 ^«/. On 26 Sept. 1780 Young married Jean 

Dqm. 1681-90, p. 201). On 22 Sept. 1689 Lament, daughter of Colin Lament of 
(Sir) Christoplier Perkins [jx, v.] was placed Knockdow, Argyleshire, who survived him 
in his custody, and on 16 Nov. following he with seven children. His eldest son, John 
was one of the bishops specially charged (1781-1862), received the honorary degree 
with the duty of suppressing the Martin- of LL.D. from Glasgow in 1810 ; was for a 
Marprelate tracts. In 1692 be roused some time chaplain of the East India Company ; 
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ftnd died rector pf Newdigate, Surrey, on Charles Frederick. He was educated at 
13 May 1862 ( Qent^ Mag. 1852, ii. 106). Eton, and matriculated from Corpus Christ! 
Charles, the fourth son (1796-1822), a College, Oxford, on 13 June 1826, graduating 
classical scholar of great promise, died at B.A. in 1829. On 26 Jan. 1829 he was ad- 


Olasgow on 17 I)ec 


. fi^ ^ 


Oxan . ; Gent. Mdg. 1823, pt. i.) 


OSTEB, Alumni mitted to Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1834 he was 


called to the bar. On 19 May 1831 he was 


^though Young’s ripe scholarship was ! returned to parliament in the tory interest 
mainly utilised in his class-room, he contri- ' for th^i^ftity of Cavan, and retained his 


buted some valuable notes to Dalziel’s * Col- j se^ 
lectaneaGr8ecaMajora’(1820). His metrical | 

* translation of the* Odes’ of Tyrtasus, and his ; SirJ 


^Kul 1866. His political views were 
ffate, and he gave a general sup^rt to 
[iobert Peel. When Peel took office in 


ieu d^esprit after Dr. Johnson on CTray’gfcl841 Young was appointed a lord of the 
* Elegy,’ are not of much account. * treasury on 16 Sept., and on 21 May 1844 

[Authorities in text ; information from Erne- I he became one of the secretaries of the 
ritus Professor Dickson, Glasgow, Mr. W. Innes j treasury. On the overthrow of Peel’s mi- 
Addison, clerk, and Mr. James Lymburn, libra- j nistry ho resigned office on 7 July 1846. 
rian, Glasgow University; Glasgow Matricula- Under Lord Aberdeen he became chief secre- 


tion Album.] 


tary for Ireland on 28 Dec. 1862, and was 


YOUNG, JOHN (1766-1826), mezzotint ? privy councillor. On 20 March 

engraver and keener of tho British Institu- resigned the Irish secretaryship on 

tion,was born in 1755, and studied under | commissioner of 

JohA Raphael Smith [o. v.l He became a ‘he Ionian Islands, and on 26 March was 


mezzotint, and executed about eighty por- ; ai.o louuu nimseii imme- 

traits of contemporary personages, from pic- ' at variance with the representative 

tures by Hoppner, Lawrence, Zoffany, &c., j assembly, which his prwlecessor. Sir Henry 
as well is some subject pieces after ilwland, : Oeorge Ward v.], had also found difhcult 
Hoppner, Raye, and others. Ilis finest plate ^ to concilia e. Young was not in sympathy 
is llm prize fight between Broughton and I the mmority of the in- 

Stevenson, after Mortimer. In 1789 lie was Ijabilants for union with Greece ; and m a 
appointed mezzotint engraver to the I’rince ! f sp^tch to the colonial secretarv, Henry 
o? Wales. In 1813 Young succeeded Valeii- j l^aboychoro (afterwards Baron ^Taunton) 
tine^reen fq. v.] in the kooporship of the [?• yO- dated 10 June 18o8, he recommended 
BriXh Institution, an arduous po.st which Corin and Paxo should be converted 

he filled with unfailing tact aiiA efficiency If ? colonies, with the consent of 

until his death. He was honorary secretary ! ^fiabitants The despatch was stolen 
of the Artists' Benevolent Fund from 1810 ' rom the colouial office and published in the 

to 1813, and then transferred his services in f T , v ® 

the same capacity to the rival bodv, the | misfortune rendered Youngs position 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, i •mpossible, and in the same year Gladstone, 
He died at his house in Upper cWotto I commission^ 

Street, Fitzroy Square, London, on 7 March extraordinary, recommondod Young a recall. 
1826. Young piAlished in Isis ‘Portraits pve strong testimony however to the 

l«OH ’ I administration, and Recommended that he 
Monarchy to the year 1808, ^ employed elsewliere.. Young left 

thirty plates printed in colours, ^i J f ng- , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Febfwas 

lish and breneb text ; and between 1821 and | icrn 

1826 a series of catalogues, illustrated with ' ^ M^ch 1861 he was appointed go- 

etchings by himself, of tlieGros^^ vemor-general and commanderVehierof 

cester, Miks^ Angerstein, and Stafford New South Wales, in succession to Sir Wil- 

r« ^'nr -D 1 < -n- 4 . liam Thomas Denison [q. V.] Immediately 

[Genk. Mag. 1 8 W, 1 . 466; Red^ave s Diet. aTrival he was persuaded by the 

of Artists; Smith s_Bribsh MezzotintoPortmit8; • (gj,) Charles OSwper [q. v:], to 

Pye’s Patronage of British Art.] F. M. O D. ‘;ndeavouR, by nominating fifteen new mU- 

YOUNG, Sir JOHN, second baronet, bers, to compel the upper house of New 
BaboxLisgar (1807-1876), bom at Bombay South Wales to pass a measure regulating 
on 81 Aug. 1807, was the eldest son of Sir the allotment of crown lands. Denison^ be^ 
William Young, first baronet {d. 10 March fore his departure, had refused to accede to 
1848), by his wife Lucy (/i. 8 Aug. 1866), this expedienjt, and the colonial secretary^ 
youngest daughter of. Lieutenant-colonel Henry Pelham Fiennes Pelham*Cliiiton',fiftbc 
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duke of Newcastle [q.v.], on hearinjj of the YOUNG, JOHN (1811-1878), Canadian 
‘incident signified to Young their disappro- ' economist and minister of public works, was 
bation. Soon after the expiration of his term born at Ayr in Scotland on 4 March 1811, 
of office, on 24 Dec. 1867, he returned to Eng- and was educated in the narish school. He 
land, and was created G.O.B. on 13 Nov. went to Canada in his fifteenth year, and, 
1868. after a short stay in the western province, 

Y’oung determined on his retj^rn to enter moved to Quebec, and entered the office of 
active political life. Inclining tiUtt^alism, John Torrance & Co. Nine years later he 
he consulted Gladstone as to a constlfe^cy, was taken into partnership, and traded in 
but found himself in disagreement wilH|^ii^ Quebec till 1841, when he proceeded to 
liberal leader on the question of the baT . , Montreal as one of the firm of Stephens,^ 
In 1868 the conservative ministry offered him^Y'oung, & Co. He amassed a fortune, and 
the governorship of Canada, which several y spent the remainder of his days in Montreal, 
men of their party, including Ijord Mayo, | A representation to Lord Gosford as to the 
had declined, because the Canadian parlia- unquiet state of Lower Canada, suggesting 
ment had impaired the dignity of the office the formation of a volunteer force, brought 
by reducing the govenior’s salary. Young him into notice in 1835. On the breaking 
accept ed the post, and on 2 Jah. 1860 ho out of the rebellion two years later he did 
was appointed governor-general of Canada good service in raising a regiment of volun- 
nnd governor of Prince hMward’s Island, teers and taking command of a company, 
wliich was not annexed to the Dominion In 1842 he identified himself with the Free 
until 1873. He reached Canada towards Trade Association (Montreal), and by his 
the end of November, and found the rebellion writings in the ^ Economist * newspaner dur- 
of Louis Riel [q.v.] in progress on his arrival, ing the next four years prepared the business 
It was not suppressed until September 1870, community for the change of policy of 1840, 
wlien Riel fled into the United States. On which was distasteful to the Canadian public 
26 Oct. Young w-as created Baron Lisgar of generally. lie was an ardent free-trader all 
Lisgar and Baillieborough, co. Cavan. Re- his life, but did not belong to the iaisser-faire 
signing his post in June 1872, he returned branch of the school.^ He -saw that the 
to Ireland, leaving behind him in Canada a separate life and prosperity of Canad^nthe 
reputation for ability and sound Judgment, American continent aepended on che^p and 
lie died at Lisgar House, Baillieborough, nuick transport, and bent his energies to its 
on 6 Oct. 1876. On 5 April 1835 he married development, so as to enable the British 
Adelaide Annabella, daughter of Edward provinces to compete with the United ^ates, 
Tuite Dalton by his wife Olivia, afterwards Montreal witli New York. The deepening^ 
Marchioness of lleadfort. Lady Lisgar mar- of Lake St. Peter’s, which enables ocean 
ried, secondly, Sir Francis Charles Fortescue steamers to ascend to Montreal, the railway 
Turville of Boswortli Hall, Leicestershire, line to Portland (Maine), which gives Mont- 
IJsgar left no issue, and on liis death the real a winter port, the line from Montreal 
barony became extinct, while the baronetcy to Kingston, which secures the trade of the 
descended to his nephew, William Need Mus- west, and the junction of the line by means 
ton Young. Young’s portrait was engraved of the Victoria Bridge in 1860, are chiefly to 
by George E. Perine for the * Eclectic Maga- he ascribed to Young. He was a devoted 
zine ’ in 1872 (New York, xy. 129). advocate likewise of canal improvement, e.g. 

the enlargement of the Welland, St. Law- 


[ Burke's Peerage and Baronetage, s.v. * Y'oung 
of BaillieboiAigh ; * Boaso's Modem Biugr, s.v. 
‘Lisgar;* Ward’s Men of the Reign, 1880 , s.v. 
‘Lisgar;’ Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886, 
s.v. ‘ Young ; * Haydn’s Book of Dignities, ed. 
Ockerhy; Official Return of Members of Par- 
liament; Records of Lincoln’s Inn, 1896, ii. 
131 ; Four Years in the Ionian Islands, 1864, i. 
208-29; Dunn’s Ionian Islands in relation to 
Greece, 1859; Rusden’s Hist, of Australia, 
1883, iii. 259-64 ; Lang’s Hist, of Now South 
Wales, 1875, i. 409-20 ; Parkes’s Fifty Years 
in tho Making of Australian History, 1892; 
Dent’s Last Forty Years, 1881, ii. 487-8, 518 ; 
Pope’s Memoirs of Sir J. A, Macdonald, 1894, 
vol. ii.; Dent’s Canadian Portrait Gallery, 1881, 
iv. 40-1.] E. I. C. 


rence, and Lachine canals, a work carried 
out according to his ideas only in late years, 
and a canal to connect Lake Champlain with 
the St. Lawrence, which remains a 
ratum. By 1851 he liad gained so high a 
position in public estimation that, on the 
formation of the Hincks-Morin ministry, he 
was offered the commissionership of public 
works, with a seat in the cabinet, though he 
had never sat in parliament. He accepted 
the portfolio, and signalised his short term 
of oiiice by organising the Canadian exhibit 
at the exhibition of that year, by subsidising 
steamships between Montreal and Livei^ool, 
and bringing together the intercolonial rail- 
way conference. He withdrew from the 
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zninistry in 1862 because the premier imposed self more completely to the study of ‘mathe- 
differential tolls on Americans using the Ca- matical analysis, and made several original 
nadian canals, an act which was iu his eyes discoveries. In 1847 he published in the 
^short-sighted and mischievous.' Elected ‘ Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophi- 
in 1861, ne continued to serve his consti- cal Society' a paper ‘On the Principle of 
tuency till 1867, when he retired from par- Continuity in reference to certain Results 
liament on account of ill-health, lie was of Analysis/ and in 1848 in the ‘ Transac- 
again chosen in 1872, but resigned two tions ofJUj^ Royal Irish Academy' a paper 
years after. He was then appointed in- ‘ On^^^^PExtension of a Theorem of Euler.' 
spector at Montreal and chairman of the arly as 1844 he had discovered and 

harbour commission. At a later date he Tished a proof of Newton s rule for de- 

held the office of president of the board Q||^^ermining the number of imaginary roots in 
trade. For many years he had suffered fronj an equation. In 1866 he completed his 
an affection of the heart, and he died on proof, publishing in ‘The Philosophical 
12 April 1878. Magazine ' a deunonstration of a principle 

Young was a liberal in politics and a which in his earlier paper he had assumed as 
Unitarian in religion. His chief writings axiomatic. In 1868 ho contributed to the 
were: 1. ‘Letter to the Hon. F. Lemieux ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy ’ 
on Canadian Trade and Navigation/ Mont- a memoir ‘ On the Imaginary Roots of 
real, 1854. 2. ‘ Rival Routes from the West Numerical Equations.' Young died at Peck- 
to the Ocean,' Montreal, 1859. lie also con- | ham on 5 March 1885. lie was married and 
tributed several articles to the eighth edi- left issue. 

tion of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica/ signed Besi des the works al ready mentioned 

‘J. y,' Young’s principal publications w'ere : l.‘Elo- 

[Taylor’a Portraits of British Ampricans, ii. ments of Geometry-/ London, 1827, 12mo. 
277; Bent’s Canadian Portrait Gallery, s.v. 2. ‘Elements of Analytical Geometry/ 
‘Young;* Bent’s Canada since the Union, i. London, 12mo. 8. ‘Au Elementary 

215-16, 576, ii. 248-9, 255, 402 ; Rattray’s Scot Essay on tlie Computation of Logarithms/ 
in British North America, ii. 600-1 ; Bominion London, 18.‘10, 12mo. 4. ‘Tlie Elements of 
Ann. Register, 1879, p. 376; Accounts and the Differential (^^alculus/ London, 18»31, 
Papei$ (H. of C.) (4) Colonios, 1845, xxxi. 315 ; 12mo, 5. ‘The Elements of the Integral 

Hincks’s Reminiscences, pp. 203, 208-17, 222-3, Calculus/ London, 1831, 12mo. 6. ‘The 

269, 276, 354 ; Kingsford s Canadian Canals, Elements of Mechanics, comprehending 
ppir J^-21, 26-30.J i. B. B. Statics and Dynamics/ London, 1832, 12mo, 

YOUNG, JOHN RADFORD (1799- | 7. ‘ Elements of plane and Spherical Tri- 
1885), mathematician, ‘born of humble | gonometry/ London, 1833, 12mo, with 
parents’ in London in April 1799, was j ‘Some Original Researches in Spherical 
almost entirely sclf-cducated. At an early Geometry/ by Thomas Stephens Davies 
nge he became acquainted with Olinthus Gil- I [q. v.], appended. 8. ‘On the Theory and 
bert Gregory [q.v.], who perceived bis mathe- 1 Solution of Algebraical Equations/ London, 
matical ability, an^ assisted him in his i 1835, 1 2mo ; 2nd edit. London, 1843, 8vo. 
studies. In 1823, while holding a post at a | 9. ‘Mathematical Dissertations for the Use 
private establishment for the deaf and dumb of Students in the Modern Analysis,' Lon- 
in Walworth Road, he published ‘An Ele- don, 1841, 8vo. 10. ‘ On the General IVin- 
mentary Treatise on Algebra ’ (London, 8vo), ciples of Analysis. . . . Part I.: The 
with a dedication to Gregory. An Ameri- Analysis of Numerical Equations/ London, 
can edition appeared at Philadelphia in 1832, 1850, 8 vo. No more parts appeared. 11. 
and a second English edition in 1834. This ‘ An Introductory Treatise on Mensuration/ 
treatise was followed by a series of ele- Belfast, 1850, 12mo. 12. ‘ An Introduction 
mentaiw works, in which, following in the to Algebra and to the Solution df Nume- 
steps or Robert Woodhouse [q. v.], Young rical Equations,’ London, 1851, 12mo. 
rendered important service to English 13. ^ Rudimontary Treatise on Arithmetic/ 
mathematical study by familiarising stu- I^ondon, 1858, 8vo; 10th edit. 1882. 14. ‘ A 
dents with continental methods of analysis. Compendious Course of Mathematics/ Lon- 
In 1883 he was appointed professor of don, 1855, 8vo, 15. ‘ The Theory and 
mathematics at Belf^t College. In 1849, Practice of Navigation and Nautical Astro- 
on the opening of Queen's College, the pros- nomy/ London, 1856, 8vo ; new edit. 1882. 
byt/erian party which controlled the iiro- 16, ‘ The ]\Iosaic Cosmogony not “ adverse 
fessorial nominations prevented Young’s to Modern Science,'” London, 1801, 8vo. 
reappointment as professor in the new esta- 17. ‘ Science elucidative of Scripture and 
blishment. From that time he devoted him- not antagonistic to it/ London, 1868, 8vo. 
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18. * Hbdem S'cepticUm viewed in relation Gaelic poetry, in whieb he Itodk much iate«' 
to Modem Science,’ London, 1865, 8vo. rest. 

[Young’s works; Timei. 23 March 1886; In 1790 Youngapp^r^rfW a pamphleteer ' 

Men of the-Time, 1884.] E. I; C. * Question afiectittg the goyeranient of 

the coilegey being the autlxor of an anony* 
YOUNG, .MATTHEW (1750-1800), mous tract. entitled ^ An Enquiry how wi 
bishop of Clonfert, was born on. 3 Oct. 1750 the - Provost of TVinity College, Dublin, is 
at Gastl^rea in the county of l^^common, vested with a negative upon the Proceed- 
and was the fourth son of Oweuj^^g of ings of thh Senior Fellows,’ The .qu^- 
t hat, town, and grandson of Owen Yo?|S^a tion arose from ^he claim of the provost, 
gentleman of Yorkshire extraction, who'SjjJ^ . John Ilely Hutchinson [q. v.], from which 
Settled at Castlerea in 1706, and became ait^j^oung himself had sufierea, to overrule elec- 
cestor of the Youngs of Harristown, still Wions of fellows even against a clear majo* 
resident in the county. His mother was [rity of the electors, which, resting upon no 
Olivia Maria Bell, lie matriculated at better foundation than a usurpation by Pro- 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1766, obtained vost Richard Baldwin [q.v,}, was decided 
a scholarship in 1769, became B.A. in 1772, against him by Lord Clare in the following 
and M.A. in 1774, in which yejar he had the year. In February 1798 Young was raised 
suffrages of the majority of senior fellows for to the see of Clonfert on the recommendation 
a fellowship, but the election was overruled of the lord lieutenant’s principal secretary, 
by the provost. He was, liowever, elected who, on being asked by his chief who ought 
fellow in 1776. lie appears to have resided to be promoted, replied that I’ciing was ^ the 
ill Dublin, and to have devoted himself for most distinguished literary character in the 
several years entirely to the work of the col- kingdom.’ Such was also the opinion of 
lege. In 1784 be published in London^ An Bennett, bishop of Cloyne, who described 
Enquiry into the Principal Phaenomena of Young in 1800 as ^ the ablest man I have 
Sounds and Musical Strings,’ an endeavour, seen in the country, with a keen and logical 
he says, ‘to vindicate Prop, 47, Book 2, of New- mind, united to exquisite taste. He has the 
ton’s “ Principia ” from the objections which playfulness and ingenuousness of a school- 
have been made against it, as it appears to boy. The church will have a severe loss in 
me to be the only true principle on which him.’ When this was written You^^was 
the xihoenomena of the pulses of air can be dying of a cancer in the mouth, whicn ter- 
explained.’ ‘ The pluenomena,’ he adds, ‘ of minated his life at Whitworth In Lancashire 
musical strings are also accounted for by a on 28 Nov. 1800. His remains were bi<|ught 
theory which is at least plausible; and, to Dublin and interred in the chapel oi# 
though it is not proposed as a rigid demon- Trinity College. He married Anno, daugh- 
stration, yet the great variety of experiments ter of Captain Bennet Cutlibertson, and left 
which conspire to confirm its truth will pro- several children. A pension of 600/. was 
bably be looked on as settling it far above conferred upon his widow, 
conjecture.’ The British Museum copy of Young was a man of extraordinary powers, 
the book has numerous manuscript notes, almost as versatile as his more celebrated 
anonymous, but evidently made by a highly namesake, Thomas Young, and onfy needed 
competent person, who frequently draws at- longer life to have left a great name. Be- 
tention to the novelty of Young’s views and sides his scientific and theological attain- 
experiments. In 1786 the degree of D.D. ments, he was an amateur in landscane- 
was conferred upon him, and he was elected painting and an enthusiastic botanist. After 
professor of natural i^hilosophy in Trinity his elevation to the episcopal bench he pro- 
College. A compendium of his lectures was secutod the study oi Smac with especial 
published in 1800, under the title of ‘ An reference to an amended version of the 
Analysis of the Principles of Natural Philo- Psalms which he had undertaken, and which 
sophy ’ (Dublin, 8vo), and is remarkable for after being printed in his lifetime as far as 
extreme precision of statement, notwith- Psalm cxli.,with annotations, disappeared, and 
standing the wide range of subjects covered, was never seen again until in 1831 William 
Young exerted himself to promote private Hamilton Drummond [q. v.] boi^ht a.copy 
research in the college by founding in 1777 (without title-page), now in the British M!u- 
a society for the study of Syriac and theo- seum,at an auction in Dubli% and annotated 
logy, as well as a philosophical society which on the flyleaf: ‘This* work was printed at 
became the germ of the Royal Irish Academy, the college press, but never published,, The 
To the transactions of this body Y'oung con- bishop died before the work was completed, 
tributed several papers, chiefly on scientific and, it is said, the present members of the 
subjects, but including one upon ancient university took all the they could to 
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ciqpv ftbtn i^efifpg tbe ligllt, on dral under his patron, Bisliop LI<^ (pB 
apcoilnt^ or ita 8ap|»o$ed heterodoxy? The Nnrn, Fastis iii* 270), In 10Z7 he wont t<r 
iin^utation tnay^heye^ been grorinded upon Paris, furnished with letters from Camden 
Toung^s opinicm^ e^^ressed in^his preface, that the historian (his father’s intimate friend) to 
* tbe most probable means. to ascertain the the leading French literary ^ 

true xdeliattingis to endeavour to discover t^e " 
primitive and original Sense, without mixing 
or confounding it with that whieh is merely 
seconder or figurative;' perhaps, on 
his denW that rsalins xxiT and xl. can be 
interpret^ as prophetio of Christ. He Wi 


^ On 9 Jan. 
1618 he was made a burgess of Dundee along 
with his younger brother. Dr. John Young 
(1585-1B&3, dean of Winchester, the entry 
in hjttIfess-roU describing him as ^ superin- 
of the king’s library,’ and recording 
os^ the freedom of the burgh was given to 
nepenthe less a firm believer in ChristiamtjyJBRTm ^on account of his zeal for the common- 

a^f wt 


and a^thh time of his death was Preparing 
-essay bn * Sophisms,^ illustrated by examples • 
from antichristiah writers, A more impot^- 
taut work in preparation, which must have 
of ^eat yalue, was his ' Method of 
Prime and Ultimate Itatios, illustrated by 
a Comment dn the “ Principia,” ’ in Latin. 
Its publication \vas expected after his death, 
but it never appeared. Two portraits of 
YoUhg in the provost’s house at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and a bust is preserved in 
the library. 

[ISlant’s Hist, of the Church of Ireland, i.. 
742-6 ; Gent; .Mag, December 1800 ; Funeral 


weal, and for the mode ’in which he has 
munificently increased the library of the 
burgh.’ It has been reasonably supposed 
tliat many of the books and manuscripts 
which Henry Scrymgeour had bequeathed 
to 8ir Peter Young were conferred upon 
Dundee at this time, and were placed in the 
vestry of the church of St. Mary at Dundee ; 
but, as that edifice was totally destroyed by 
fire in 1841, all these valuable documents 
and books were lost. 

About this time Young W’^as engaged in 
making a Ijatin translation of the works of 
King James, but how far the Latin edition of 


E. a. 


,^he Eor. W, Ball Wright.] 

ybimo, PATRICK ( 1581 - 1052 ), blWi 
cal writer^, fifth son of Sir Peter Young 


became prebendary 
ural, and in 


Sermon by th« Rev. Dr. Elrington ; Memoirs of | James Is works that, appeared m 1619(Lon- 
Sydney, Lady Mor^n; private information from 1 fol-) was Young’s work is uncertain. 

In 1620 he was incorporated INI.A. of Cam- 
bridge, and in 1621 he 
and treasurer of St. Paul’s Cathei 
1624 was appointed Latin secretary by Bishop 
( afterwards Archbishop) J ohn W illiams [q. v!] 
lie was also made rector of Hayes, Middle- 
sex, in 1023, holding the benefice until his 
sequestration in 1047 by the Westminster 
assembly, and rector of Llanynys, Denbigh- 
shire. 

Y^oung was one of the learned men selected 
hySelden for the examination of the Arunde- 
lian marbles, and his reputation as a scholar 
was so great that he was entrusted with the 
revision of the Alexandrian codex of the 
Septuagiut, and suggested various readings 
to Grotiusand Ussher. He proposed to pub- 
lish an edition of this manuscript, and issued 


[q. S,eatdn, and of his first wife, Eliza- 
betllfGibb, was born at Seaton, Forfarshire 
\nbt Haddingtonshire, as is stated in Cham- 
bers’s Eminent Scotsmen on 29 Aug. 
1584. He was educated at St. Andrews, 
.graduating M.A. in 1603. In that year he 
accompanied his father to Londou in the 
train of James VI, and was appointed libra- 
rian and secretary to Dr. George Lloyd [q, v.], 
bishop of Chester. On 9 July 1606 lid was 
incorporated at Oxford, and, taking holy 
orders, was made a chaplain of All Souls’ 
College. Following the example of his grand- 
tincle Henry Scrymgt^our [q^. v,], he devoted 


himself specially to the study of Greek, and | specimen pages, but was compelled to aban- 
became one of the most proficient scholars ! don the project, though in 1667 his ^ anno- 
of his time in that language. liemoving to | tationes ’ were publishe<l in vol. 6 of Brian 
London, he was employed at the court as Walton’s * Polyglot Bible.’ In 1633 he piib- 
'Corrospondeut with foreign rulers, the diplo- lislied at Oxford ‘ Clemen tis ad Corinthios 
matic language then being Latin. On 1 Aug. , epistola prior,’ dedicated to Charles I. The 
1609 he wrote to Isaac Casaubon in Paris, | Greek text is from a manuscript Sir Thomas 
i^ending him books and urging him to study Eoe [q. v.] brought from the East and gave 
Strabo (Casatiboni FpiatoltB^ No. ciii.) to Charles I, and Young adopted the excel- 
Through the interest ofDr. Richard Montagu lent plan of printing m red the additions 
[q.y.], bishop of Bath and Wells, he obtained necessary to fill in the lacunae in the MS*; 
nn annual pension of and held the office other editions' appeared in 1664, 4to, apd 
successively of librariati to Prince lieniy 1870, 8vo. He also prepared an edition of 
(Birch, p, 164)^ James I, and Ch^irled I. Clement’s two epistles, with a Latin trans- 
In 1013 he heldtf pi^eud in Chester Cathe*» lation, which appeared m 1687 and again in 
VOL, LXIII. * ‘ 0 
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1694. It is no doubt to these works that an 
entry in tlie journal of the House of Lords 
for 28 Dec. i(>47 refers. This is the draft 
copy of an ordinance directing that the sum 
of 1,000/. should be paid* to Patrick Younge 
in part recompense of his pains in the edi- 
tion of a most antieiit 
the Greek Sept uagiut 
manuscripts.’ <.)n the 
ordinance was drafted assigning to 
an additicmal 1,000/. ‘for the same rea^ 

It has been asserted that he was appoint e" 
archdeacon of St. Andrews, but this is not 
coii/irrned ; and (he statement that he gav 
ground for (ho erection of a school in St. 
Andrews is incorrect, and has arisen through 
confusion betwixt him and his brother, 
John Young. In 16»*17 he published in folio 
Hyutona Griecorum Patrum in .Tobum,’ with 
a Ijatin version, and two years later he 
issued ^ Expositio in Ganticuni Cnnticorura.^ 
His common fs on and abridgment of Louis 
Savot’s work on the coins of the Roman 
emperors were published with Leland’s * Col- 
lectanea ’ (vol. V. ) 1770 and 1774. 

The civil war interrupted his project for 
publishing various manuscripts in the king’s 
library, and after Charles I’s execution 
Young retired to the house of his son-in-law, 
John Atwood of Gray’s Inn, at Brumfield, 
Essex, where he died on 7 Sept. l()r)2, leav- 
ing two daughters. Ho was buried in ilrom- 
iield church. Y'oung was reckoned by his 
contemporaries one of the most learned men 
of tlie time, A small folio hible in a bind- 
ing of crimson velvet, embroidered with the 
royal arms and cipher, presented by Charles I 
to Young, was given by the latter’s grand- 
daughter to the church at Broinii eld, where 
it may still be seen. 

[A full account of Young, with over one Imn- 
dred letters to and from him, was published by 
J. liemko in 1898 in part 1 2 of Dziatko’s 8amm- 
liiiig bibliothekswissenschuftlicher Arbeiton, 
Berlin. See also Snhtli’s Vitm quor. ICrndit. et 
lllustr. Virorum(1707) ; Hugh Young s privately 
printed ‘ Sir Peter Young of Seaton ’ (1896) ; Le 
Neve’s Fasti FiCcl. Angl. ed. Hardy ; Lan^^d. MS. 
985, f. 188; Add. MS. 15671. p. 185; Fo-itor’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714 ; I. Casauboni Epp. 
The Ilaguo, 1638, nos, cv-eix. ; Millar’s Roll of 
Eminent Kurgeases of Dundee, p. 107 ; Cham- 
bers’s Eminent Scotsmen (ed. 1872), iii. 663 ; 
Brit. Mils, Cat. s.v. ‘Junius, Patricius,’ the 
latinised form of his name which Y'oung adopted 
in his writings.] A. II. M. 

YOUNG, Sir PETER (1644-1628), 
tutor to James YI, was the second son of 
John Young, burgess of Edinburgh and Dun- 
dee, and of Mar^ifaret, daughter of Walter 
Scrymgeour of Qlasswell, and was born at 


otycb 
re j Fi 


Dundee on 16 Aug. 1644. His mother was 
closely related to the Seijmgeours of Dud- 
hope (afterwards ennobled with the title of 
Earl of Dundee^, and his father settled in 
Dundee at the time of his marriage (1641). 
It has been reasonably conjectuied that John 
Y^oungwas descend^ from the Youngs of 
Ouchterlony, who held lands in Poriarshire 
early in the fourteenth century. JohnY^oung’s 
eldest son, John (1642-1684), was provost of 
the collegiate church of Dysart; the third 
)M)n, Alexander, usher of the king's privy 
chamber to James VI, died on 29 Dec, 1603. 
From Isabella, the elder daughter, descended 
the Youngs, baronets, of Baillieborough 
Castle, CO. Cavan, to which family belonged 
John Young, baron Lisgar [q. v.] 

Peter Young was educated at the Dundee 
grammar school, and probably matriculated 
at St. Andrews University, though no record 
of his attendance there has been found. 
When lie was admitted burgess of Dundee 
he Avas designated ‘Magister/ a title ex- 
clusively used by masters of arts. In 1602 
lie was sent to the continent to complete his 
studies under the care of his uncle, Henry 
Scrymgeour [q. v.], by whom he was recom- 
mended to Tlieodore Beza, then professor of 
theology at Geneva. Scrymgeour was ap- 
pointed to the newly founded chair of civil 
law at Geneva in 1663, and Y^oung resided 
with him until in 1668 he returned to Scot- 
land. His reputation as a scholar was so 
great that in the beginning of 1 to 9-70^ 
the regent Moray appointed him joint-in- 
structor of the infant .fames VI along with 
George Buchanan (1606-1682) [q. v.] As 
Buchanan was then advanced in years, it 
is probable that the chief share of teaching 
the infant king fell upon Young ; and he is 
referred to in complimentary terms in Bu- 
chanan’s * EpistolFB.^ From the account given 
by Sir .Tames Melville of Halhill {Menwirs^ 
1735 od. p. 249), it«appears that while Bu- 
chanan was ‘wise ana sharp,’ Young was 
more of the courtier and ‘ was loath to offend 
the king at any time, carrying himself warily, 
as a man who had mind of his own weal by 
keeping of bis majesty’s favour.’ This atti- 
tude won the affection of the king, and 
Y'oung was his favourite counsellor up till 
the king’s death. An interesting relic of the 
education of the king was discovered in the 
British Museum {Addit, MS, ^276) in 1893, 
in the form of a fragment of the king’s 
books written in Y’‘oung’s handwriting, in- 
terspersed with exercises by . the royal 
pupil. This manuscript was published in 
the ‘Miscellany’ of the Scottish History 
Society in 1893, with notes by Mr, George F. 
Warner, 
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On 25 Oct. 1577 Young was made master 
almoner, and received numerous gifts and 
pensions, several of which are recorded in 
the acts of parliament. In August 1586 he 
was sent on his first embassy to Frederick II 
of Denmark ^ to treat on business concerning 
Orkney,^ and he was so successful that on 
his return he was admitted to the privy 
council (7 Nov. 16861. From that date until 
July 16a2 he was a laithful attendant at the 
meetings of the council In June 1687 h^ 
was sent with Sir Patrick Vans [q. v.] of 
Darnbarroch on a second embassy to Den- 
mark, partly in connection with the question 
of the Orkneys, hut chiefly to ‘ spy everything | 
with curious eyes, and make searching in- I 
quiry regarding the king’s daughters/ with 
a view to the marriage of one of them with 
James VI. In the royal archives of Den- 
mark at Copenhagen there are numerous 
letters from Young, and also from Frederick 
II and Christian IV, relating to this em- 
bassy, which were examined and reported j 
upon by Dr. W. Dunn Macray in 1886. 
Y^oung recommended Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of Frederick II, as the most suit- 
able match ; but in 1588 the overtures for 
the band of this princess were declined as 
she ‘ had been promised to another.^ It was 
then suggested that the king should wed 
the second daughter, the IMncess Anne, 
hut the death of Frederick in 1688 delayed 
the negotiations. At length, early in 1589, 
fYoung was sent once more to Denmark to 
complete the marriage negotiations, and on his 
return he set out with James VI on 23 Oct. 
1689 to attend the nuptials of that monarch 
at Oslo (now Christiania) in Norway. In 
1593 Prince Henry, the first son of this 
marriage, was born, and among the letters 
of Christian IV preserved at Copenhagen 
there is one dated 12 May 1594, acknow- 
ledging the arrival of Ygung as ambassador 
sent to convey official Information of this 
event. In 1595, when the king found it 
es^dient to commit the charge of his 
aimirs^ to eight councillors (hence called 
Octavians), Young was one of the number. 
When James VI was invited to Denmark in 
May 1596 to attend Christian’s coronation, 
but found it inexpedient to leave the 
kingdom, he sent Lord Ogilvy and Young 
as his ambassadors, and they were ac- 
credited W Christian in a letter dated 
6 Aug. 1/506. The question of the suc- 
cession to the throne of England was then 
agitating the mind of James VI, and as 
he was anxious to gaiii the support of his 
brother-in-law Christian, he sent David 
Cunningham, bishop of Aberdeen, and 
Yoting on a special embassy for this pur- 


pose in 1698, and the king of Denmark’s 
reply to them, dated 6 Aug. in that year, is 
still preserved at Copenhagen, While on 
their way thither tae ambassadors met, 
at Ko^tock, David Chytrseus (1530-1600), 
who had published an attack on Queen 
“Jary, founded principally on T 
Del^alro,’ and by the king’s instructions 
remonstrated with Cliytrrous andob- 
wJjiRd a recantation. Dr. Smith asserts that 
mrhen Young returned to Scotland he wrote 
1 6 ,n abridged ‘ Life of (iueeii Mary,’ which ho 
sent to Chytrasus. 

When commissioners were appointed in 
1698 to report upon the state of the Scottish 
universities. Young was chosen as one of 
number. He accompanied the king to 
London in 1603, and before they reached 
the capital James desired to mark his ap- 
reciation of Young’s services by appointing 
im dean of Idchfield, but he soon found 
that the office w^as not in his free gift. 
Young retained his post in the royal house- 
hold as chief almoner, but resigned his ofiice 
of keeper of the privy purse to the queen. 
In November 1604 he was made tutor and 
^ chief overseer’ in the establishment of 
Prince Charles, The latter post carried with 
it a pension of 200/., which was increased to 
300/. when Young was knighted on 19 Feb. 
l(K)4-5, In November 1616 Young was ap- 
pointed master of St. Cross Hospital, Win- 
chester, a special license being granted to 
permit him to hold the office though he was 
not in holy orders nor resident. Either in 
1620 or 1623 Y oung desired to ‘ retrait home 
into Scotland, there to dye where his barnes 
may see him buried in the land of his fore- 
fathers,’ and at this time the king exerted 
himself to procure the payment of the 
arrears of pension due to Young. Ho had 
purchased the estate of Easter Seaton, near 
Arbroath, Forfarshire (not Haddingtonshire, 
as stated by Chambers), in 1580, and throe 
y&irs afterwards built a mansion there, of 
which only one stone, with the date and the 
initials of himself and his first wife, is in 
existence, built into the farmhouse . that 
occupies its site. In this place he spent his 
declining years, and here ne died on 7 Jan. 
1628, in his eighty-fourth year. He was 
buried in the vault of St. Vigean’s Church, 
near Arbroath, where a mural tablet bearing 
a Latin inscription is still preserv^ed. It is 
a remarkable fact that from the birth of his 
father (1497) till his own death the period 
of 130 years had intervened. 

Young was thrice married. By his first 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of John Gibb, a 
gentleman of the king’s bedchamber (m. 
1677, d. 1596), he had twelve children, seven 

c G 2 
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sons and thrt>e daiifrhtors. The fifth son was r o.) was still living, he went through tbo 
I'atrick Young [q. v.]; another son, John form of marriage with Mary, daughter of 
(1085-1655), graduated 11. A. from Sidney Simon Hutt, a Oaven innkeeper, who was 
Sussex College, Cambridge, in 1600-1, M. A. thenceforth the favoured oomponion in his 
in 1604, and B. I), in lull, being incorporated wanderings and accomplice in his crimes, 
at Oxford on 9 July of that year; lie held j^oon after 1680 he managed to procure ad- 
various livings, a canonrv in Wedla cathe- mission to deacon^s orders at the hands of 
Iral from lull, and the deanery*^* Win- Klohn Roan, bishop of Killaloe, whom he 


Chester from lUlti. His gift of groWjj^for 
the erection of a school in 8t. And^e^\^H^ 
erroneously been credited to his brotlNfe 
ratrick. v 

Sir Botev s second wile was Dame .Ioanna 
Murray, widow of Lord Torphichen, who 
survived her marriage for only six months, 
dying in November loUCi. In lUOO Sir lYd.tu* 
married his third wife, Ma!;jorv, daughtofof 
Nairne of Sandfurd, Fifeshire, by whom he 
had four daughters. SJie survived him, and 
in 1(U2 made application to the ITo\ise of 
Lords for payment of arrears of pension 
auiouiitiiig to 2,850/. (Ilisf. JLS^S'. (^omm, 
5th Rep. p. 65). Previous to this time (in 
1661) Charles 1 had directed tliat a pension 
of two hundred marks conferred on Young 
should be paid to his son, Sir Peter Young 
(//a 0th Rep. ]>. 214). It is staled that be- 
sides the* Life of ()ueen Mary,’ ^"oung wrote 
a ‘Life of (leorge Biudianan but 1 )r. Smith, 
writing in 1707, could find no trace of it. 

[The prijioipal aatliority for the lifcof Y'omig 
IS Smith’s Vitfe quorundain Lriiditissimornm et 
Tllustriurri V'iroruiii, in which several extracts 
from Young’s Diary are given. A translation 
of the article on Young, along with other par- 
ticulars of his career, was published by Hugh 
W. Y'oung in a privately printed book, ‘Sir 
Peter Y'oung, Knt., of Seaton,’ in 1896, the 
frorttispieco being a reproduction of a portrait 
thAt appeared in the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland. See also P. Hume 
Brown's George Buchanan, Humanist and Ke- 
fornicr; Irving’s Memoirs of Buchanan; Reg. 
P. C. Scotl. ed. Masson, passim; Cal. State 
Papers, Dorn. 1603-1625; Millar’s Roll ofKmi- 
nent Burgesses of Dundee, p. 78 ; Miscellany of 
the Maitland Club, i. 15; Miscellany of Scot. 
Hist. 8oe. vol. i. ; Reports of Deputy Keeper of 
Public Records, 43, 45, 46 ; Calderwood’s Hist, 
of Kirk, ed. Wudrow Soe. v. 60, 365, 393, vi. 
681.] A. H. M. 

YOUNG, ROBERT (1657-1700), forger 
ahd cheat, was born about 1657, possibly at 
Warrington, Lancashire, and educated in 
Ireland. Ho liimself, in one of his unve- 
racious accounts of Ids career, states that he 
was educated at Enniskillen school, co. Fer- 
managh, and afterwards at Trinity College, 
Dublin, but his name does not appear upon 
the list of 'graduates. In 1676 he married 
Anne Yeabsly, and five years later, though 


circumvented by forging certificates of hia 
f learning and moral character. Ho obtained 
J'a curacy first at Tallogh in the county of 
" W'aterford, ‘ whence for divers crimes he ran 
away on another man’s horse, wliich he never 
restored.* From his ne.xt curacy at Castle- 
reagh, co. lioscommon, he ‘ was forced to flee 
for gett ing a ba.stard.’ While at Kildallon in 
the diocese of Kilmore he was delated to the 
bishop, Francis Marsh [q. v.], afterwards arch- 
bisho]) of Dublin, ‘ for many extravagances, 
the least of which was marrying without 
banns or license.* lie now fled into the diocese 
of JJapboe, but was taken up for bigamy and 
imprisoned first at Lifford, then at Cavan. 
From gaol he w^rote to both his wives, com- 
])uriiig himself to David, and assiping each 
of them that she alone was the object of his 
loves lie succeedejd in inducing his first 
wife not to appear against him, and seems 
to have been allowed benefit of clergy. De- 
tained for non-payment of prison fees, he 
managed to procure his release by pretend 
ing to Ormonde (the ‘ popish plot* being then 
in the air) that he could make disclqiiiire of 
serious plots against the government. ^Th# 
Scotchman,* as Marsh calls him in a letter 
to Bishop vSprat, then ran away to England 
with his second wife. In England they ope- 
rated at first under the name of Green, per- 
ambulating the country with forged testi- 
monials, purporting to be in the hand of the 
archbishop of Canterbury. At Bury 8t. 
Edmunds, on 6 Oct. 1684, they were pil- 
loried as common cheats. From Bury gaol, 
on 30 Sept, 1684, Young had written along 
letter to Archbishox) Sancroft, with an en- 
tirely novel account of his parentage and 
arly life, expressing Ins mortal hatred of 
‘ discentors, especially that damnable faction 
of Ibresbytery,^ and stating that ho had been 
put upon ‘ the hellish and darty stratageme* 
of forging testimonials by one Wright, a 
non-existent ‘ scrivener of Oxford.* h ailing 
in his object, he vowed to be revenged on 
the archbishop. As soon as he was released 
he forged a new set of testimonials with a 
dexterity which was generally admitted to 
be marvellous, and set to work, with a new 
alias and a new story, collecting large sums 
of money from wealthy clergymen, including 
I three bishops who were intimate with San- 
‘ croft, and believed that they recognised his 
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hand. At length in 1687 the imposture Blackhead, whose ears had suffered in the 

under the notice of the archbishop, pillory. Blackhead convoyed tp the bishop 

caused to be inserted in the ^ London Gaz^ a letter carefully forged by Young from an 
(September and October 1(387) advertiJ imaginary doctor of divinity. Highly pleased 

ments waining tho charitable to beware 1 with the terms of the letter, the bishop told 
Mrs. Jones and Robert Smith (i.e. Young ai his butler to treat the messenger well, 
his paramour). Young next gave himself o Blackhead, affecting great reverence for the 
as a grave Irish clergyman of good prcfe: entourage of a bishop, asked the butler to 
ment, but a victim of Tyrconnel’s persecutini show him Sprat’s study, with a view of con- 
fury; some funds were necessary to suy)poivl cea^lt6|' the traitorous document among the 
this character, and these he seems to hava on the episcopal table. Failing in 

obtained by a series of highly successful fraud® he had finally to content himself with 

at St. Albans, where he had secured the corl .lxlropping tlie ‘ association ' into a flowerpot in 
runt connivance of the postmaster. Forming I a disused parlour. Young now demanded to 
a design of a wealthy marriage, Young was be heard before tho privy council on a matter 
now anxious to get rid of Mary Hut t ; but at of the greatest import. He had timed his 
this juncture the pair were betrayed to one of plot to a nicety. The government were 
their victims, and lodged in Newgate on a overweighted with anxiety. They thought 
charge of forgery. They escaped with the Young’s story plausible (inoiigh to order 
pillory and a line, owing to lack of evidence ; Sprat’s arrest, and messengers were sent down 
but, the fines remaining unpaid until 25 May to Bromley on 7 May ]t)92 wit h a warp"ant 
1692, they remained in prison for upwards of from Nottingham to take tlie bishop into 
two years. custo<ly, and to search liis apartments for 

During the western rebellion Young ha<l the signed instniunmt in which the alleged 
stood false witness against a number of conspirators avowed 1 heir aims. Young par- 
presbytorian divines, but his evidence had ticularly requested that the oliicers might be 
been disbelieved. While lying in Newgate ordered to examine the bishop’s flowerpots, 
he determined upon reverting to this branch , Hence the incident was referred to by Lady 
of his profession and fabricating a sham plot, Marlbon)Ugh and others as ‘the flowerjjot 
and with this object in view be addressed plot’ (see Bkewkr, Jlisforic Aote JHvok), 
himself in the first instance to Tillotson. Very fortunately Ibr the bishop the forged 
The archbishop meriPtioned hivS allcgatiorit document was not found, and after ten days* 
with all reserve to William, who treated detention Sprat was suffered to return to 
thenapwith disdain. Y'oung was temporarily Bromley. In the meantime ’^"oung liadsent 
^disconcerted ; but when at the end of April Blackhead to recover the paper, Avhich he 
1692 William left England for the Low thereupon forwarded to the secretary of state 
Countries, and when the nation Avas agitated (Romney), witli an ingenious explanation, 
by apprehension of French invasion and The bishop was recalbnl before the council 
Jacobite insuiTection, Young’s hopes rcA’ived. (10 .Tune 1092) and coidrontiMl Avilh Black- 
By writing in feigned names co ask after the head. Finding tho bisho])’.s story cortobo- 
characters of servants or curates, he had ac- rated by his servants at all points,' and 
cumulated a collection of autographs from greatly relieA^Kl by the victory of La Hogue, 
men of note who were suspected of disaf- the priA^ycouncillorsturnedsharplyoiiBlack- 
fection, With consummate caligraphic skill head, who lost his nerve and finally blurted 
he now drew up a paper purporting to be an out the truth. But Young was utterly un- 
association for the restoration of the ban- abashed; he repudiated Blackliead, and 
ished king. To this document ho appended denied that he had given directions for the 
the forgea signatures of Marlborough, Corn- floAverpots to be searched. He declared that 
bury, Salisbury, Bancroft, and Thomas Sprat, the bishop had bought off his accomplice, 
bishop of Rochester. The owners of the first and that they were trying to stifle the plot, 
four names were already under the suspicion Sprat, conscious that he had jperbaps nar- 
of the government.* With regard to Sprat roAvly escaped tho block, upbraided Young 
it was well known that there was more of for his unprovoked malignity. He replied 
the opportunist than of the conspii’ator in with as much cunning as efirontery, * All is 
his composition. Why Young selected the not confessed yet. A parliament av ill come, 
eaSe-lovmg bishop to be the pivot of hia plot and then you shall hear more from me' 
was probably because he had been prospect- (Spkat, lielation^ pt. ii.) Another tem- 
ing round Bromley in 1690, and knew that porary sufferer, but eventualr, gainer, by 
in^ess into the palace was easy. Young Young’s false accusation was the Duke o:^ 
himself could not quit Newgate, and he se- Marlborough, now promptly released from 
lected os his emissary a rogue named Stephen the Tower. 
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Oil liis return to Xewgato Young at- 
tempted to suborn a halt-starved wretch 
named Holland to take Blackliead's place, 
and to support him with newly devisea evi- 
dence against Marlborough and Sprat. Hol- 
land having reported this scheme to Not- 
tingham, Young was prosecuted by the 
attorney-general for perjury. Blackhead abs- 
conded alter promising to turn kin^ evi- 
dence, thus delaying the trial until Bl^h. 

when Young was sentenced 
king’s bench to be imprisoned and to nL 
thrice set in the pillory, where he had t<y 
WTvdergo a very severe iielting. Having ef- 


4,98-277. The literary ability displayed by 
3 ^.bishop in bis narrative was justly com- 
^^ded by Macaulay. See also IiUttreU’s Brief 
Relation, ii. 486, 606, 616,621, iii. 31, 86, 
j 461; Rapiu’s Hist, of England, 1761, iii. 
8 ; Ralph’s Hist, of England, 1746, ii. 387-^9 ; 
idmixon’s Hist. 1735, iii, 77; Burnet’s Own 
ime, ii. 286; Coxe’s Marlborough, i. 30-9; 
'acaiilay’s Hist, of England, iv. 245 seq. ; 
[olseley’s Life of MarIboxv)Ugh, ii. 272 seq, ; 

I V^heatloy and Cunningham’s l^ndon, iii. 416 ; 
‘:/ainals of England, p. 606; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
I^^'th Rep. App, V, 310 ; and see art. Spbat, 
Rl’homas.] T. S. 


iected Lis t-scape from the king’s bench 
prison on 12 Dec, 1608, lounff seems to Lave 
turned to coining for a livelihood, and early 
ill April 1700 he was arrested for thisoflence 
and tried at the Old Bailey. He was found 
guilty on 12 April, under the name of John j 
Larkin aliaA' Young. The ‘ evidence against i 
him,’ says a contemporary new’s-sheet, * were j 
two fellow prisoners whom ho had invegled 
to assist him in the act of coyning, with de- 
sign to accuse them, and to witness against 
them, in hopes to purchase his liberty, but 
they turned evidence against him, upon 
w'hich he was condemned, lie was very 
dexterous in counterfeiting People’s Hands, 
having counterfeited the Hands of both the 
Slieriifs for the discharge of a prisoner’ (Lon- 
don Dost, lo April). He made a * penitent’ 
end at Tyburn on 19 April 1700, conl’essing 
tliat he had forged the plot against the bishop 


) YOUNG, ROBERT (1822-1888>, theo- 
I logian and orientalist, son of George Young, 
manager of a flour mill, was born in Had- 
dingtonshire on 10 Sept. 1822; his father 
died when Robert was a child. After edu- 
cation at some private schools, he was in 
18»38 apprenticed to the printing business, 
and in 1847 became a printer and bookseller 
on his own account. During his apprentice- 
ship he employed his spare time in studying 
Hebrew and other oriental languages, and 
I also interested himself in various forms of 
religious work ; for three years he was con- 
I nected with Dr. Chalmers’s Territorial churehi 
I sabbath school in the West Port, Edinburgh. 

I On starting business as a printer he pro- 
I ceeded to publish a variety of woidcs intended 
I tm facilitate the study if the Old Testament 
! and its ancient versions, of which the first 
; was an edition with translation of iHai- 


of Rochester (Fli/wf/ Dost, No. 772). In a j 
‘ Paper delivered by Robert Young’ to John i 
Alleiv, the ordinary of Newgate, and pub- | 
lisliecl on 20 April 1700, the criminal frankly | 
confesses ‘ I have injured my Neighbour so 
often by Forgeries, Cheats, &e., that I think ' 
it is scarce possible to recount them.’ | 

Writing to Tjord Hatton in March 1(59.% 
Charles Hatton said of Young, whoso trial 
he witnessed: ^ In impudence he far outdid 
even Dr. Oates. He had not a ranting im- 
pudence, but a most unparalleled, sedate, | 
composed impudence, and pretends to be as * 
great a martyr for his zealc for the preserva- ; 
tion of tlie present government as Oates did ’ 
for his for the protestant religion’ \Jtlatton 1 
Corrcfip, ii. 190). | 

[Tho windings of Young’s evil career dow'n to 
1092 are unfolded with roniarkablo detective] 
skill in Bishop Sprat’s Relrt tion of the late Wicked j 
Coritrivanco of Stephen Blackhend and Robert 
Viuing; pt. i., dealing with tho investigation of 
the supposed plot by tho council, was issued in 
August 1692, and pt. ii., illustrating Young’s 
previous career by a number of papers, letters, 
and affidavits, in November 1602. Both parts 
were reprinted in the Harl. Miscellany, 1810, 


monides’s 613 precepts. From 1856 to 1861 
he was literary missionary and superin- 
tendent of the mission press at Surat ; and 
during this time ho added Gujarati to his 
acquirements, which already included Gaelic 
and Finnish, in addition to the Romance and 
Teutonic languages ; while he did not neg- 
lect his Semitic studies. Froml864f‘ta 1874 
ho conducted the ‘ Missionary Institute ; ' 
in 1867 he visited the most important cities 
in. the United States. The best known of his 
works is his ^ Analytical Concordance to the 
Bible’ (1879, 4to), which has gone through 
many editions. In 1871 he stood unsuccessr 
fully for the Hebrew chair at St. Andrews. 
Most of his life was passed in Edinburgh, 
where he died on 14 Oct, 1888, leaving two 
sons and four daughters. 

[Banner of Ulster, 18 Dec. 1866; SchalTs 
Encyclopaedia of Living Divines, 1887.] 

D. S. M. 

YOUNG or YONGE, THOMAS (1607- 
1568), archbishop of* York, was the son of 
John Young and Eleanor his wife, and was. 
born at Hodgeston or Hogeston, near Llan* 
fey, Pembrokeshire, in 1607. lie became A. 
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Ptudent at Broadgatea Hall^ Oxford, 
graduated B.A. 14 June 1629, M. A. 191^ 
1633, as secular chaplain, B.C.L. 17 
1688, (disputation for) D.O.L. 13 Feb. l| 
(fuller details in Boase, Register of V 
versity of Oxford^ p. 167), and was admitt 
in London (Wood, Fastij i. 106). He ' 
came prmcipal of his hall in 1642, and 
signea in 1646. He had already beco: 
vicar of Llanfihangel Castle Walter, CaJ 
d^anshire, in 1641, rector of Ilogeston (I 
birthplace) in 1642, and, in the same yei 
of Isashwith-Upton, Pembrokeshire, pre^ 
bendary of Trallong in the collegiate church ‘ 
of Abergwilly, near Caermarthen, in 1646, 
and of Caron in the collegiato church of 
Llanddewi-Brefi in 1660. In 1642 (Le Neve, 
Fastij i. 316) he became precentor of St. 
Bayid's Cathedral, entering into residence 
in 1547, ‘ in which year he was present at 
the convocation* {Archdeaco7i Yard ley* s MS*) 

* Much scandalised * at the actions of Ilobcrt 
Forrar [q. v.J, bishop of St. David’s, who had 
made him his commissary, he, with others of 
the canons, drew up articles against him, 
which were investigated by a commission 
appointed by Edward VI in 1649. Ferrar, 
in vindication of himself, accused Young an(l 
another canon of spoiling the cathedral of 
crosses, chalices, censers, and other plate* 
jewels, and ornaments, to the value of five 
nundred marks or more, ^ for their own xiri- 
vate lucre ^ (details in Archdeacon Yardlet/s 
MS*'^ Foxe comments very severely on 
Young’s conduct. 

On Queen Mary’s accession Young was 
one of the six who, in convocation in 1653, 
publicly avowed his adherence to the Re- 
formation and resigned his preferments 
(Lb Neve; cf. Dixon, Hist* of the Church of 
England^ iv. 75). He fled to Germany, ‘and 
there liYed obscurely.’ His successor, Mor- 
gan Phillips, fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
was collated precentor on 31 May 1664. 

Oil the accession of Elizabeth, Phillips 
was deprived (1669) and Young was re- 
stored* He was shortly afterwards ap- 
pointed with others on a commission to visit 
the Welsh cathedrals (Wood, Athence Oxon* 
i. 463), On the deprivation of Bishop 
Morgan, he was elected bishop of St. David’s 
on 6 Dec. 1659, confirmed on 18 Jan. 1660, 
consecrated at Lambeth on 21 Jan. 1560 by 
Archbishop Parker and the bishops of Lon- 
don, Ely, and Bedford. He was already, it 
appears, a friend of Lord Robert Dudley, 
whom he begged to obtain for him the re- 
storation of the temporalities of his see 
(Ch/, State Papers^ Dom. 1647-80, p. 161, 
March 1660). He obtained the restitution on 
23 March (cf. Hxmbb, Foedera^ xv. 661, 676), 


He received license to hold in commendam 
the precentorship and a canon’s stall, the 
rectory of Hogeston, and the prebend of 
Trallong, because of the great extent of his 
diocese and its expense (license in Hyhbk, 
Faedera, xv. 683). On the deprivation of 
Nicholas Heath, archbishop of York, Parker 
recommended Young to the queen as Heath’s 
successor {CaL State Papers^ Dom. 1647-80, 
p.^161, For. 166C-1, p. 339; CaL Hatfield 
i. 229). He was elected archbishop 
l&fl 27 Jan. 1661, and confirmed on 26 Feb., 
receiving restitution of the temporalities on 
4 Alarch 1561. 

From the moment of his arrival in the 
nortli Y'oung was immersed in the work of 
pacifying the country, bringing it to con- 
formity in religion, and acting as the royal 
representative in political and religious 
matters. He was an active president of 
the council of the north. His constant 
correspondence with the queen and Cecil 
shows him energetic in checking moral 
offences, in judging on assize, and in re- 
viving the archiepiscopal mint. lie was pre- 
sent with Parker at the interviews Eliza- 
beth had in 1561 with Do Quadra as to 
possible reunion through a general council 
\CaL State Papers^ Spanish, 1658-67, pp. 
201, 204). Ho was given charge of the 
young Charles, son of the Countess of Len- 
nox, and ordered to repress the Romanist 
tendencies of the family {ib. p. 447 ; Dom. 
1565, p. 567). As president of the council 
of the north he received 666^. 13/». 4d, per 
annum. In his archiepiscopal visitation ho 
claimed the right to visit the diocese of 
Durham, but was resisted (Jb, For. 1 561-2, 
pp. 136, 226). His activity in spreading the 
work of the Reformation seems to have been 
very great, and his ‘ painful forwardness in 
setting forth the true religion’ is often re- 
corded (e.g. CaL State Papers, For. 1561-2, 
p. 135). On 30 June 1563 ho reported to 
the queen that ‘ touching ministers and 
administration of the sacraments they are 
now thoroughly agreed in these parts ac- 
cording to law ’ {ib* 1564 *5, p. 68). 

lie was bold in rebuking vice in high 
places, and even ‘ thought well ... to 
admonish and counsel the queen with re- 
gard to her method of life and conduct ’ (ib* 
Spanish, 1658-67, p. 553). On a similar 
occasion, having spoken to Elizabeth with 
the archbishop of Canterbury on religious 
matters, they are reported to have ‘ come 
out very crestfallen.’ 

In 1661 he sat on the commission at Lam- 
beth which drew up the articles. On 26 March 
1604 the university of Oxford conferred on 
him the degree of D.C.L. (see above). In 
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1564 he visited and reformed the college at 
Manchester. In 156(5, on account of his age, 
a suifragaii, with the title of bishop of Not- 
tingham, was consecrated to assist him (Dr. 
llichard Barnes, 0 March 1566). 


1612, or soon after, he appeal^ to have 
bd in London, where he aoppoxted him- 
by assisting puritan ministers and also 
f teaching. In this latter caj^city he.'^as 

, ^ fpointed by the father of John Milton, 

Young is •said to have granted several long bout the year 1018, to superintend his json’s 
leases, and to have ])iilled down buildings Jucation at the time that the latter was 
belonging to the palace at York for the sake , Jving with his family in Oh^pside.^ The 

' " ^igogement appears to have Iksted for at 

I “ast two years after the time when Milton 
^as sent to St. Paul’s school in 1620, but in 
1(522 Young was appointed chaplain to the 
English merchants resident at Hamburg 
(Masson, Life of Milton^ i. 72). Three 
years later, the po('t, writing firom London 
(26 March 1626), acknowledges the present of 
a Hebrew bible, which Young may probably 
have sent in anticipation of his former 
impU’s removal to the university ; bat the 
writer is, at the same time, un<ier the ne- 
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of the lead (see references in Le Neve 
Liirif of Sir John Haringi 

accuses him of u * drossie and unwort* 
part, Avith Avhicli he stained the repiitatin 
of learning and religion ’ ( Briefe View, p, 
171). He died at Shetiield on 26 Juno 1568, 
and Avas burled in tlie east end of the choir 
of York Minster, whore his monument still 
remains. Jlis Avill i^ dated the previous day, 
and Avas proved on 15 March 1568. 

He marri(‘d, first, a daughter of George 
(^nslantine, n'gistrar of St. David’s (Foxk, 
Arti and ATomanuits, p. 1772); secondly, 
Jane, daughter of Thomas Kjnaston of 
EstAvick, Staffordshire, by aa horn he had a 
son, Sir George Young {f. 1612), 

[Mail user ipt‘4 of ohH})tor of 8t. David’s, Arch- 
de«ii'on Vardlrv’s MS., Meiuvia Sacra, commu- 
nicated by the Vt*ry Itov, W. II. Davoy, dean 
of LlandalT, Lan^d. MS. 981, ff. 45-6; An- 
thony Wood’s Athcii«e Oxon. ii. 800, and Fasti 
i. 91, 96, 106 ; Boaso’s Register of University of 
Oxtnrd (Oxford Hist. So*.); Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1500-1714, s.v. ‘ Yongc;’ C^ilendais of 
State Pai>crs, Domestic, Foreign. Spanish ; ILit- 
fiold MSS.; iMacleano’s Hist. Pembroke Coll. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) ; Sir .Tohn ITarington’s Pricle 
View of the St<ito of the Church of Kngland, 
1G6J1; Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, ed. 167U, 
Machyn’s Diary (Camden Soe.) ; Le Neve’s Lives 
of Archbishops, and Fasti Eccl. Angl. ; lleylyn's 
Hist, of the Reformation; Rurnet’s Hist (*<1, 
Pocoek , R^ynier’s Fccdera, A’ol. xv. ; Stubbs’s 
Regi strum Sacrum Anglicaniim ; Godwin’s Cata- 
logue of Bishops (copy in Bodleian Library Avith 
xnariuscript notes by Anthony Wood) ] 

W. H. II. 

YOUNG, THOMAS (1587-1655), master 
of J(\sus College, Cambridge, horn in 1587 
at Luncarty in Perthshire, was the son of 
William Young, minister of the parishes of 
Ijimcarty and Hedgorton, and one of those 
Avilo signed the iirtitest (I July 1606) against 
the introduction of episcopacy into Scotland. 
His mother’s name Avas Rebecca, but of her 
family nothing is known. The son was 
educated at the grammar school at Perth, 
whence ho was sent to St. Leonard’s College 
in the uni\orsity of St. Andrews. His name 
appears in the college registers as ‘Thomas 
Junius,’ and he Avas one of eighteen students 
styled * minus potentes magistrandi ’ (i.e. of 
the poorer class) who obtained the degree of 
M.A. in July 1600. 


cessity of apologising for a silence of ‘ mcH’o 
. than three years,’ although ho expresses 
' ‘boundless and singular gratitude’ to his 
‘ old tutor, Avhom he regards ‘ in the light of 
afatlmr’(f6. i. 147). Two years later, in 
the long vacationof 1627, another letter from 
' Milton, in Latin elegiacs, deplores the fact 
[ that their correspondence had again been 
. interrupted by a long silence ; the poet pic- 
tures to himself the manner in whicu Young 
1 may bo endeavouring to beguile his thought a 
I atnul the distractions caused by the con- 
flict between the imperialists and the pro- 
test ant feague — turning -over the ralfcsive 
tomes of the fathers and the pages of holy 
scripture — and predicts bis early return to 
England. 

Young returned in the following year^ 
when ho was presented (27 March 1628) by 
John Howe to the vicarages of St. Peter and 
St. Mary in Stowraarket, the ancient county 
town of Sufiblk. The living was worth 300?. 
a year, and in the following July Young in- 
\ iled Milton to visit Stowmarket. The poet 
iif replying (21 July 1628) compliments his 
old tutor, whom ho describes as ‘ living on 
his little farm, with a moderate fortune but 
a princely mind.’ Mr. Laing considers that 
we may safely assume that the old inter- 
course between the two was now renewed^ 
and maintained ‘ by occasional visits ’ (on 
Milton’s part) ‘to the vicarage as well as 
by corre^ondence.’ 

From 1629 to 1637 Young appears to have 
been generally resident at Stowmarket, but 
his signature to the vestry accounts is 
wanting for 1632 and 1635, and from 1637 
to 3652 ceases altogether. Hollingsworth 
infers that during this latter period the 
duties were discharged by a curate. In 1639 
Young published his best known work, the 
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* DWs on the obi^rvance o£ 

Sabjbetkv & the prefatory address^ tcf 
orth0do:X.eMtlrch of Christ/ he descrifa 
a^h^'deeigh Ho benefit chiefiy thy na 
60)^8 ' that sojourn in Germany, ^whic! 
love upon many accounts.’ The voli 
bears ho date nor name of place, but 
evidently printed abroad. In the fl 
lowing year the appearance of the ‘Hu* 
ble Remonstrance ’ of Joseph Hall [q. 
bishop of Norwich, gave rise to the mei^B 
rable contioversy in which the author coH 
scquently found himself involved wiflr 

• Smectymnuus,’ a name in which the let- 
ters T and Y stand for Thomas Young. 
According to the author of the ‘ History of 
Jesus College/ Young was the ringleader of 
the five contributing divines {Sherinanni 
Historid^ p,. 40). Milton, in his * Reason 
of Church Government/ rallied to the de- 
fence of his old tutor, whose reputation was 
undoubtedly enhanced by the share he had 
taken in the above work ; for we find that 
when in 1641 the aubjcefc of recruiting and 
encouraging their ablest divines and 
preachers came before the general assembly 
at Edinburgh, the moderator set forth ‘ the 
expediencie of calling home one Mr. Thomas 
Y^oung from England, the author of the 
“Hies Dominica” and of the “Smectyranias” 
for the most part’ (Baillie, Letters and 
Journals^ i. 306). In 1643 Young was 
nominated a member of the assembly of 
div%es at Westminster,' and, a<?6ording to 
the* same authority, he was one of. those 
who ‘ reasoned for the divine institution of 
the office of ruling older,’ and also ‘ took an 
active part in preparing the portion of the 
directory for reading of the scriptures and 
singing of psalms^ (id. ii. 110, 117-18; 
Laino, p. 12). About this time he received 
the appointment of preacher at St. James’s, 
Duke Place, in succession to Herbert Palmer 

S q. V.], and in 1044 was made xpaster of 
esus College, Cambridge, in place of the 
ejected Richard Sterne [q. v.J The Earl 
of Manchester, who appointed him, was 
present at his installation in the college 
chapel on 12 April 1644. 

'Young was, however, unable to atcept 
the Engagement, and was even supposed to 
be the author of a manifesto, ‘ The Ilumble 
Proposals of sundry Learned and Pious 
Divines • . . coneeming the Engagement,’ 
&c. (London, 1649, 4to). His refusal to 
comply with the new teat was followed by 
his deprivation of his mastership in 1650. 
From this tiihe he appears to have lived in 
retirement at Stowmarket, where he died 
(28 Nov. 1666) in his fifty-eighth year. He 
was buried in the parish church by the side 


of his wife Rebecca, who predeceas^ him 
in April 1661.^ His eldqst son Thomas, 

‘ M.A. and president of Jesus College,’ it is 
stated in the epitaph, was also interred in 
the same grave. 

His portrait, preserved at Jthe vicarage, 
represents him preaching; a copy in photo- 
zincography is prefixed by Laing to his in- 
teresting volume. 

,5 [David Laing 6 Biograpliical Noticesof Thomas 
njoung, Edinburgh, 1870 ; Clarke’s Lives (€4* 
1607 ); Hollingsworth’s Hist, of Stowmarket; 
Masson’s Life of Milton, vol. i.] J, B. M. 

YOUNG, THOMAS (1773-1829), physi- 
cian, physicist, and Egyptologist, the eldest 
son of Thomas Young of Milverton, by his 
wife Sarah, daughter of Robert Davis of 
Minehead, Somerset, was born at Milverton 
on 13 .Tune 1773. His father owned a con- 
siderable amount of property in the neigh- 
bourhood, and both parents were members of 
the Society of Frieds. 

Up to the ago of seven he resided with 
his grandfather, an admirer of the classics, ; 
who encouraged in every way the extraordi- 
nary precocity his grandson began to dis- 
play. At two years of age he could read 
with fluency, and before ho commenced 
Latin, at six, could repeat from memory 
Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village’ and many 
other poems. At seven he was sent to a 
‘ miserable boardipg- school ’ near Bristol, 
where he was taught nothing. After a year 
there he returned to Milverton, and road 
science hooks borrowed from a neighbour 
named Kingdon. When nearly nine he was 
sent to a good school at Compton, Dorset, 
kept by a Mr. Thompson. Tliere he studied 
I..atin, Greek, mathematics, and natural phi- 
losophy, and was taught drawing and tum- 
iiig by one of the ushers, Josiah Jeffrey, a 
man of great mechanical skill. After four 
years at this school he returned to Milver- 
ton, where he continued his studies, taking 
up Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Persian, 
and began making optical instruments. Dur- 
ing this period he displayed great powers of 
a^uisition, and a determination to master 
difficulties which remained one of his cha- 
racteristics through life. In 1787, when 
only fourteen, he became classical tutor to 
Hudson Gurney [q. v.], grandson of David 
Barclay [q. v.J of Youngsbury, Hertford- 
shire, and spent the next five years of his 
life at Youngsbury pursuing his studies ahd 
acquiring<s thorough knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, and a considerable acquaintance with 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, Syriac, Persian, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. During this 
interval, when about sixteen, he was at- 
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tacked by an illness thought to be consum^ 
tion, and this led to his extraordinary abili- 
ties being brought to the notice of Richard 
Brocklesby (17i^2-1797) [q. v.], an uncle of 
his mother, who was called in and succeeded 
in restoring him to health. From this period 
ho visited Brocklesby in London each winter, 
and at his house met with most of the dis- 
tinguished literary men of the day, and when 
eighteen was recognised by them as a clas- 
sical scholar of no mean order. ^ 

In 1792 Young took lodgings in LittlS 
Queen Street, Westminster, and commenced 
studying for the medical profession. He 
tirst attended the lectures of Matthew Baillie 
[q. V.], William Ciimberluiid Cruikshank 
[q. V.], and John Hunter (1728-1793) [q. v.], 
and then, in 1793, entered for a year as a 
student at St. Bartholomew s Hospital. On 
30 May 1793 he read a paper before the 
Royal Society, in which he attributed the 
accommodating ])ower of the eye to a mus- 
cular structure of the crystalline lens. This 
was published in the ‘ Plrtlosophical Trans- 
actions ’ of the society, and led to his elec- 
tion, on 19 Juno 1794, as a member of the 
society. In the autumn of that year he 
proceeded to Edinburgh, where it had been 
decided he should continue his studies, and 
spent the winter there, attending lectures by 
James Gregory (1753-1821) [q. v.l, Andrew 
Duncan [q. v.], and Joseph Jlhick [cp v.], and 
studying German, ^Spanish, and Italian. 
During this tirm* h<i drojpped thtj outward 
characteristics of a ^ Friend,* mixed largely 
in society, to whicli his uncles position and 
his own reputation gave him an entrance, 
and learnt to play the flute, to sing, and to 
dance. In the, summer oT 1795 he made a 
tour of the highlands, in the course of wliich 
he visited tlie Duke (4’ Gordon at Elgin, and 
the Duke of Argyll at Inverary. In October 
he went to Giittingen, to continue his studies 
under Arnemaiui, Richter, Bluinenbach, and 
l^ichtenberg. Tlierii he learnt horsemanship 
and devoted considerable attention to music 
and art. On 30 April lie passed the exami- 
nntion, and his dissertation ‘ Do Corporis 
llumatii virihus conservatricibus * having 
been approved, ho was created doctor of 
]>hysic on Ki.Tuly 179(). J^tiaving Gottingen 
a low weeks later, he travelled mainly on 
loot to Dresden, where he remained a month 
to study the art collccl ion, and then con- 
tinued his journey by Derliu and Hamburg 
to London. 


Young 

' his tutors, but he was never required 
md the common duties of the college* 
!ks known as 'Phenomenon Young/ and 
hiated on terms of eauality with the 
ws, but complained of tne barriers which 
om iiftposed on his free intercourse as n 
ent with the more distinguished mem>* 
3 of the university. On the sudden death, 
JBrocklesby, on 13 Dec. 1797, he succeeded 
whis uncle’s house in Norfolk Street, Park 
jp^e, London, his library, pictures, and 
KOOO/. He continued, however, to reside 
W Cambridge in term time, entered as much 
as possible into general society, end formed 
friendships with many distinguished scholars, 
e.g.(Sir) William Qell [q. v.], Edward I)od* 
well [q. V.], Matthew Raine [q, v.], (Sir) 
Isaac Pennington fq. v.], and John Cost 
(Earl Brownlow) (17/9-1863), which he re- 
tained in after life. In the summer of 1798 
lie carried out some experiments on sound 
and light, afterwards communicated to the 
Royal Society, which formed the starting- 
point for his subsequent theory of ' inter- 
ierence.’ After spending part of 1799 in 
attending the London hospitals, he esta- 
blislied himself in practice as a physician at 
48 Welbeck Street, London. He continued, 
how'ever, his contributions to literature and 
science, sometimes under his own name, 
sometimes anonymously, to avoid the charge 
of allowing other studies to take his atten- 
tion from the duties of his profession. 

In July 1801 he was appointed profoisor 
of natural philosophy at the Royal Institu- 
tion, editor of the ' Journals,' and superin- 
tendent of the hou^e, with a salary of 300/. 
and rooms. Between January and May 1802 
he delivered thirty- one, and next year sixty 
lectures, which he afterwards (1807) pub- 
lished. Ilis lectures displayed the extra- 
ordinary width of his acquaintance with his 
subjects, but were too didactic and con- 
densed for the popular audiences to whom 
they were delivered (PxRis). He resigned 
the professorship in July 1803, as his friends 
coiiBidered the duties interfered with his 
prospects as a physician. In 1802 he was 
appointed foreign secretary to the Royal So- 
ciety^ and held that office till his death. ^ In 
March 1803 he was admitted at Cambridge 
to the degree of M.B., and on 2 July 1808 
took the degree of M.D. 

The summer of 1806 was spent profes- 
sionally at Worthing, then a fashionable 
watering-place, and the visit was repeated 
annually till 1820, Young having in 1808 
acquired a house there. 

He became a candidate of, the College of 
Physicians on 80 Sept. 1808 and fellow on 
22 Dec. 1809. He was censor in ISIS and 
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1323^ and Oroonian lecturer to the cdHa 
in 1922 and 1S23. During thewint^Bf 
1800 and 1810 he delivered at ^theXido^Bc 
Hospital two copses of lecturea on mecHl 
science and the practice of physici afterwBs 
(1813) embodiM in his work on mednl 
literature. Like his lectures at the Roml 
Institution^ they were too condensed^ 
attract many students, and were onr 
sparsely attended. On 24 Jan. 1811 he vjB 
elected physician to St. George's llospi^^k 
London, a position he retained till his dea^H 
In 1814, at the request of the admiralty, Br 
reported on a proposed change in the method 
of building ships {JPAiL Trans. 1814). Dur- 
ing tHe same year he became a member of a 
committee of the Royal Society appointed 
at the request of the secretary of state to 
investigate the risk attending the proposed 
general introduction of gas in London. The 
results of the experiments made by the com- 
mittee removed all fear of danger. In 1816 
he was appointed secretary of a commission 
for ascertaining the length of the seconds 
pendulum. This commission subsequently 
recommended the establishment of the present 
‘ imperial gallon ' of ten pounds of water. 

In November 1818 Young was ap^iointed 
superintendent of the ^Nautical Almanac' 
with a salary of 100/., and secretary of the 
reaoustituted board of longitude, with a 
further salary of 300/. per annum. His 
opinion that the ^ Nautical Almanac ' should, 
as i^ the past, supply only information of 
importance in navigation, brought him into 
conflict with many astronomers of the day, 
who wished it to be carried out on the more 
liberal scale of the * Ephemerides ’ published 
abroad. When in 1828 the board of longi- 
tude was dissolved, and the admiralty as- 
sumed its functions, Young, as superin- 
tendent' of the * Nautical Almanac,' was ap- 
pointed an adviser to the admiralty, and the 
agitation for reform was resumed. Ills death 
put an end to the contest, and on tlie report 
of a committee of the Astronomical Society 
appointed to consider the matter, the ^Nauti- 
cal Almanac ' took its present form. 

In 1814 Young retired from practice as a 
physician, having been appointed inspector 
of calculations to the Palladium Insurance 
Company at a salary of 500/. per annum. 
Within the next two years he published 
several papers dealing with life assurance. 

. During two visits to Paris in 1817 and 
1821 he bad met most of the distinguished 
French scientists, and was elected on 6 Aug. 
1827 one of the eight foreign members of the 
French Academy of Science. In 1828 he 
visited Paris on his way to Geneva, where 
his strength commenced to show signs of de- 


cay. lie sank gradually and died on 10 May 
1829, at his house in Park Satiare, to whicn 
he had removed ip 1826. lie was interred 
at Famborough, Kent. He left no issue. 

He married, on 14 June 1804, £liaa^l786- 
1869), second daughter of James Primrose 
Maxwell of 69 Harley Street, London, and 
Tubbendens, Kent. The marriage was a re- 
markably happy one, and the relations be^ 
tween Y'oung and hb wdfo's family werq 
^always most affectionate. Mrs. Young’s 
^brother was Captain George Berkeley Max- 
well, II.N. (1791-^1854). 

Young has been justly called Hhe founder 
of physiological optics '"(Tschbrning), He 
was the first to prove conclusively that the 
accommodation of the eye for vision at 
different distances was due to change of cur- 
vature of the crystalline lens {PhtL Trane* 
1793). His opinion that the lens itself was 
muscular has, however, not been confirmed 
by more recent w'ork. His memoir fOn. 
the Mechanism of the Eye' (ih. 1801) con- 
tained the first description and measure- 
ment of astigmatism, and a table of optical 
constants of the eye in close agreement with 
modern determinations, lie first explained 
colour sensation as due to the presence in 
the retina of structures which respond to the 
three colours, red, green, and violet respec- 
tively {Lecturesy i. 139, 440), and colour 
blindness as due to the inability of one or 
more of these structures to respond normally 
to stimulus (ib, ii. 315). Young’s theoxy 
has been supported and extended^ by Helm- 
holtz ; and although a rival theory due to 
liering is regarded with favour by many 
physiologists (Fostek), there are phenomena 
unfavourable to that theory (TscHBiiNiNG ; 
Burch). 

Of other contributions connected with 
liis profession two of the most noteworthy 
are the Croonian lecture to the Royal 
Society ‘ On the Functions of the Heart and 
Arteries’ (November 1808, Fhil, Trans^y iit 
which the laws regulating the flow of blood 
through the body are clearly stated ; and its 
predecessor, ^ Ilydraulic Investigations ' 
(May 1808,PW/. iVaw#.), on wdiich it depends. 
Ills work on ^Medical Literature’ (1813) 
was the most complete of its kind for many 
years, and reached a second edition (1823) ; 
while his ‘ Practical and Historical Essay on 
Consumptive Diseases’ (1815) was a con- 
densed account of all that was then known 
on the subject. 

When Young began to write on physical 
optics, the wave theory of light (HuyqbnB| 
TraiU de la Lumikre^ 1690) had made little 
headway against its rival the emission theory^ 
Young supported the wave theory in his. 
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^Experiments on Sound and Light’ (January 
1800, PAi7. 7V«n«.), and next year (NichoU 
8on^8 Journal^ August 1801) extenaed the 
conclusions he had drawn in that paper ^on , 
the coalescence of musical sounds’ to the 

* interference ’ of light. A more detailed ac- 
count of his doctrine of interference ’ and its 
applications appeared in his brilliant memoir 
ijii the Theory of Light and Colours * 
(Bakerian LtKjture, November 1801, ThiL 

which marks an epoch in the hiatoryJ 
of the subject. In it he showed that the^ 
colours of thin and of thick plates, of striated 
surfaces, and those seen at the tidge of the 
shadow of an obstacle, could all be explained 
by the interference of light undulations which i 
had traversed different paths, and concluded 
with the proposition ‘ Jtadiant light consists 
of undulations of the luminiferous ether.’ 
Other plienomena were explained in two 
subseejuent papers (July 1802, Phil. Trans. \ 
Bakerian Jjecturo, November 1803, PhiL 
Trails.) The vital importance of Young’s 
work was, however, not- understood, and the 
three memoirs mtjt with severe*, and unjust 
criticism at the hands of Henry Brougham 
[q. V.] in the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ (Nos. ii. 1 
and ix. 1803). The critic could find in them ! 
‘ nothing which deserves the name either of 
experiment or discovery,’ considered them 

* destitute of every species of merit,’ and 
admonished the Royal Society for printing 
such ‘ paltry and unsubstantial papers.* 
Young’s masterly reply was published in the 
form of a pamphlet (r^ondon, 1804), wdiich, 
remaining almost unknown, did nothing to 
counteract the effect produced by these un- 
fortunate assertions; and the ])rinciplo.*of 
interference remained unnoticed till fourteen 
years later it was rediscovered by F resnel. 

A further advance was made by Y^oung in 
1800, when he showed {Quarterly JRevieia, 
ii. 344) that the variation of the index of 
refraction of a uniaxal crystal, which the 
emission theory had been unable to explain 
satisfactorily, was on the wave theory a 
simple consequence of the elasticity of the 
crystal being diflerent in different directions. 
The idea thus introduced was developed by 
Fresnel into a complete theory of double 
refraction (1821). 

Dispersion in transparent media was ex- 
plained by Young {Theory of Light and \ 
Colours^ Prop, vii.) as due to the oscilla- ' 
tions of the material particles set in motion 
by the ether vibrations, affecting the latter j 
to an amount depending on their frequency. ' 
This ex^anation has been extended by Sell- | 
meyer, Ilelmholtz, and others into complete 
theories of dispersion for absorbent media. 

The phenomena exhibited by polarised 


proved too difficult of explanation 
ler the emission or the wave theory, 
tgh Young had suggested (^Quarterly 
r April 1814) that the gplours produced 
bwthe passage of polarised light through 
cwtalline plates were due to interference ot 
t™ two polarised rays into which the crystal 
dwided the incident light. When in 1816 
.Amgo and Fresnel showed that two rays 
^«rised at right angles to each other would 
ijBinterfere, Young pointed out immediately 
this implied that the vibrations of light 
IRre transverse to the ray. Next year he 
showed (‘ Cliromalics,’ Brit. 6th edit. ; 
Works, i. 335) that the law of Malus for the 
intensities of the two rays into which a crys- 
tal divides polarised light incident on it, was 
a consequence of the transverse nature of the 
vibrations, and in a few years, principally by 
tlie work of Fresnel and Arago, most of the 
pheTiomena of polarisation had been explained 
on the wav(' theory. 

In his ‘ Essay on the Cohesion of Fluids^ 
(December 1804, PhiL Trans.') Young gave 
in noil-mathematical language the theory of 
capillary action soon after and indepen- 
dently (1805) brought forward by Laplace, 
and now known by his name. In this esshy 
Young for the first time accounted on phy- 
sical grounds for the constancy of the angle of 
contact of a solid and a liquid. 

He was the first to use the term ‘ energy’ 
for the product of the mass of a body into 
the square of its velocity, and the expreagion 
‘ labour expended ’ (work done) for the pro- 
duct of the force exerted on a body into the 
distance through which it is moved, and to 
state that these two products were propor- 
tional to each other {Lectures, i. 78-9). Ho 
introduced absolute measurements in elas- 
ticity by delining the ‘ modulus ' (Y'oung’s 
modulus) as the weight which would Houble 
the length of a rod of unit cross-section to 
which it was hung {^Lectures, i. 137). He 
agreed with Rumford [see Thompson, Ben- 
jamin], Pictet, and Sir Humphry Davy [q.v.] 
as to the impossibility of any ‘ material ’theory 
of heat (November 1801, Phil. Trans.), and 
held that it consisted of vibrations of the 
particles of bodies, * larger and stronger than 
those of light ’ {^Lectures, i. 064). 

Young’s * Theory of the Tides,’ given first 
in his ‘ I^ectures ’ (p. 676), then in ^ Nichol- 
son’s Journal’ (1813), and more completely 
in the ^ Encyclopaedia Britannica ’ 6tn edit. 
(1823) ( Works, ii. 291), explained more tidal 
phenomena than any other theory till (Sir) 
George B. Airy’s article on ‘ Tides and Waves’ 
appeared in the ‘Encyclopaedia Metropoli- 
tana,’ vol. v. (1844). 

Young contributed to the supplement to 
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the * Eiic;^clop8edia Britannica ^ (6th i 
several scientific articles containing i' 
tant results of his own — e.g. * Bridge/l 
hesion/ numerous biographies, e.g. i 
Henry Cavendish vj, Sir Benja 
Thompson, count von Kumford, andCouloi 
and to Brand’s Journal several articles 1 
geodetic and astronomical subjects. ■ 

Many attempts had been made during Ae 
eighteenth century to interpret the hi<^k 
glyphic inscriptions found on Egyptian 
mams, but all had failed. It had bl^ 
conjectured, however, that some at least of 
the characters represented sounds, and that 
those enclosed in an oval line represented 
proper names. When, in 1799, a tablet was 
discovered at Bosetta, at the mouth of the 
Nile, with a decree of the priests inscribed 
on it in hieroglyphic (sacred), enchorial (cur- 
sive), and Greek characters, it was seen that 
the Greek might aflbrd a clue to the inter- 
pretation of the Egyptian inscriptions. Sil- 
vestre de Sacy first interpreted three proper 
names in the enchorial text, and Akerblad 
and Champollion claimed to have interpreted 
the whole of it, but up to 1814 neither liiid 
published an interpretation. In October 
of that year Y'oung communicated to lie 
Sacy a complete translation of the enchorial 
(or, as it is now called, demotic) text, and 
^in 1816 published (Archreoh^ia,\o\. xviii.) a 
comparison of the translations of the demo- 
tic^ and Greek texts. In a letter to De 
Sacy (3 Aug. 1815) ho announced his dis- 
covery that the demotic characters were not 
all alphabetic, but that some were symbo- 
lic. By next year he had found that the 
enchorial characters were derived from the 
hieroglyphic, and in 1818 he wrote for the 
^ Encyclopaedia Britannica ’ the justly cele- 
lirated article ‘ Egypt,’ in which ho pointed 
out the phonetic character of the hiero- 
glyphs in the ovals, which he found to be 
royal names. From the name Ptolemy ( Pto- 
lemaos), which occurred several times in the 
Rosetta inscriptions, he obtained the hiero- 
glyphs now transliterated #, 1, 7n, y, s, and 
to which he assigned the values p, f , o/e, ?n, 
f, 09 f respectively, and from other portions/, 
to which he gave the correct value. His 
analysis of an oval containing the name of 
Berenice in an inscription at Kariiak was 
not 80 happy, only one letter, n, being cor- 
rect. In addition to the beginnings of a 
hieroglyphic alphabet, Young gave in his 
article a hieroglyphic vocabulary of about 
two hundred signs not alphabetic, most of 
which have been confirmed by more recent 
research. 

In 1821 Champollion, who had continued 
his study of Egyptian inscriptions, published 


a work, ^De I’Ecriture Hi6ratique des An- 
ciens Egyptiens,’ in which he stated that the 
hieroglyphs were ^ signs of things and not of 
sounds.* Before another year had passed he 
changed his opinions, and, applying Young’s 
method to an oval containing the name 
Cleopatra, obtained the hieroglyphs for k and 
r, and an alternative one for t. From this 
point his progress was rapid, and his memo- 
rable work ^ Precis du Systome Ili^rogly- 
phique’ appeared in 1824. The parallel, but 
virtually independent, investigations of the 
two scholars are elucidated by Renouf in 
‘ Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archfeology’ (xix. 188 et seq.) 

In November 1822 Young discovered that 
an ancient Greek manuscript brought by 
G. F. Grey of Oxford from Thebes was a 
translation of a demotic ]>apyrus in the 
Paris collection, which he was at the time 
studying. It related to the sale by the 
priests of the oflerings made to the gods on 
behalf of certain muniniies, and enabled 
many new facts with respi‘ct to the demotic 
chai'acter to be establislied. These Young 
made known, together with his original work 
on hieroglyjdis and the advances since made 
by Champollion, in his ‘Account of some 
Recent Discoveries in Hieroglyphical Lite- 
rat are and Egyptian Anti(|uities’ (1823). lie 
kept up for tlic re.st of his life a correspon- 
dence on Egyptian subjects with Sir W. 
Gell and Champollion, and was engaged on 
an Egyptian dictionary at the time of his 
death. 

Young contributed to the ‘ Quarterly Re- 
view ’ several arclircological, idiilologicul, and 
critical articles ; and to the supplement to 
the ‘ Encyclox>aedia Britannica^ (6th edit.) 
the article ‘ J-ranguage,’ and several lives of 
scholars — e.g. Richard Porson [q. v.] 

Young, though not quite so tall as repre- 
sented ill his portrait, was well formed in 
person, and took great delight in bodily 
exercise. ‘His language was correct and 
his utterance rapid.’ llis temper was re- 
markably even, a consequence probably of 
his early training, and his domestic life sin- 
gularly happy. He ‘was emphatically a 
man of trutli,’ ‘ could not bear . . . the 
slightest degree of exaggeration,’ was ‘ in all 
the relations of life upright, kind-hearted, 
generous,’ and ‘ entirely free from either 
envy or jealousy’ (Guekbt). He was 
‘ accustomed to reciprocate visits with the 
best society,’ ‘ and was always ready to take 
his part in a dance or a glee, or to join in 
any scheme' of amusement calculated to ^ve 
life and interest to a party ’ (Peacock). His 
success as a physician was not so great as 
might have been expected. He practised in 
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an age when ^vigorous measures’ were I tomes of the Royal Society of London, 

thought the only ones worthy of a great i later^ generation in tardy advance re- 

physician, and his careful study of symptoms his discoveries and convinced itself of 

in order to arrive at the cause of a disease F accuracy and force of his inferenees.’ 
was put down hy his contemporaries to *oung published the following works : 
weakness, and the acknowledgea success of 1 1^ A Course of Lectures on Natural Philo- 
his treatment was unable to remove this f^hy and the Mechanical Arts,’ 18Q7, 
impression. Sir Benjamin Brodie [g. v.] ^vols. 4to ; new ed., edited by Professor 

for a physician, or was too engrossed in other i^B'.tion to Medical Literature, including a 

E ursuits.’ Young himself (1811) said: ^ I ^^ntem of Practical Nosology,’ 1818, 8vo ; 

ave been fortunate enough ... to acquire wifw ed., with essay on ‘Palpitations’ added, 
a pretty good jiroportion of those things for 1823. 8. ‘ A Practical and Historical 

which alll lienee is principally desired Treatise on Consumptive Diseases,’ 1815, 

but I am not the more in love with my pro- 8vo. 4. ‘ Letter of Canova and Memoirs of 
fession,’ Visconti on the Elgin Marbles.’ Translated 

Many of Young’s writings have been (anonymous), 1816, 8vo. 6. ‘ Elementary 
characterised as obscure. While the charge Illustrations of the Celestial Mechanics of 


has some foundation if confined to his 
earlier, it is unjust to extend it to his later 
works. The intellectual isolation of his 
early years, and the ease with which, carry- 
ing out his motto, ‘ What one lias done 
another can do,’ he surmounted difficulties, 
rendered him ignorant of the limitation of 
the powers of others, and he thought it 
necessary to give only a few steps of his 
argument to render the whole course of it 
clear. His contempt for analytical pro- 
cesses, emgenderod no doubt by the torpid 
condition of mathematical studies at Cam- 
bridge in bis time, made him cut down all 
algebraic work to a minimum, and his 
mathematical papers are most open to the 
charge of obscurity. His lectures are, on 
the contrary, a ‘ mine of good things happily 
expressed’ (I)b Morgan). 

His colleague at the Royal Institution 
said of him : ‘ He was a most amiable and 
ood-tempered man ... of universal eru- 
ition, and almost universal accomplish- 
ments. Had he limited himself to any one 
department of knowledge, he must have 
been the first in that department. But as 
a mathematician, a scholar, a hieroglyph ist,’ 
he was eminent, and he knew so much that 
it was difficult to say what ho did not know ’ 
(Davy). 

No o])mion expressed in recent times is 
more worthy of attention than that of Helm- 
holtz, who in the vast extent of his know- 
ledge and the importance of his contribu- 
tions to science so much resembled Young. 
He says: ‘ He was one of the most clear- 
sighted men who liave ever lived, but he had 
the misfortune to bo too greatly superior in 
sagacity to his contemporaries, 'rhey gazed 
at him' with astonishment, but could not 
always follow the bold flights of his intel- 
lect, and thus a multitude of his most im- 
portant ideas lay buried and forgotten in the 


Laplace,’ 1821, 8vo. 6. ‘ An Account of the 
Recent Discoveries in Hieroglyphical Litera- 
ture and Egyptian Antiquities,’ 1823, 8vo. 
7, ‘Enchorial Egyptian Dictionary, ’appended 
to the ‘ Egyptian Grammar ’ by Henry Tat- 
tam [q. v.], 1830. 

A collection of translations, ‘ OEuvresOph- 
talmologiquoR de Thomas Young,’ made and 
edited with great sympathy %nd care by 
Tscherning, was published in 1894, 

A portrait of Young, painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence [q. v.] for Hudson Gurney, is now 
in the possession of Mr. J. U, Gurney, J.P,, 
of Keswick Hall, Norwich. A copy by Henry 
Perronet Brigg8[q. v.] was presented by Hiid- 
son Gurney to the Royal Society in 1842, and 
is now in the society’s rooms at Burlington 
House . A second copy by Thomas Brigstocke 
[q. V.] was presented to the governors of St. 
George’s Hospital by friends aiid pupils of 
Young in 1 85 1 , and now hangs in the ooard- 
room. A third copy by Minna Tayler (1884) 
hange In the combination rooom at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge ; and a fourth by Briggs 
is in the possession of A. E. Young, esq. 
An engraving by George Raphael Ward from 
Lawrence’s portrait forms the frontispiece of 
Peacock’s ‘ Life of Young.’ Others form the 
frontispieces of Pettigrew’s ‘ Life of Young,’ 
Tyndall’s ‘Light,’ and Tscheming’s ‘ (Euvres 
Opht almologic^ues.’ A memorial tablet with 

f irofile medallion by Sir Francis Chantrey 
q. v.], and inscription by Gurney, is to lie 
seen m Westminster Abbey, and another 
memorial is in the Shire Hall at Taunton* 

fGurney’s Memoir of Dr. Thomas Young, 
1831, and Pettigrew’s Life of Young^ in hia 
Medical Portrait Gallery, 1840, contain com- 
plete lists of Young’s writings ; Peacock’s Life of 
Young, 1856; Young’s Works; Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society; Records of 
the Royal Society, 1807; Miscellaneous Works 
of Dr. Thomas Young by Peacock and Leitch, 
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3 vols. 1854; Journal of the Royal InBtittt 
1831 9 ii. 322; Bence Jones's Royal Institl 
1871, fp. 188-257; Tscherning's OEuvres Opl 
ttolo^ques de Thomas Young, 1894 ; FosI 
Physiology, 6th ed. 1900, iv, 1343-84; Bui* 
Phil. Trans, n 1899, pp. 1-33 ; Whewell's His 
of the Inductire Sciences, 3rd ed. ii. 312 et a 
Rosenbe^er’s Geschichte der Physik, voL 
passim; Challis's Report^ Capillary Attracti^ 
and Lloyd’s Report on Optical Theories, Brit^L 
Association, 1834, passim ; Glazebrook's RepjH 
on Optical Theories, British Association, 1885jH 
212 ; Fran9ol8 Arago’s GSuvres,i. 241-94 (EloflP 
hi$torique du Dr. Thomas Young) ; Augustin 
FusneVs CEuvres, passim ; Barrow’s Sketches of 
the Royal Society, 1849, p. 172; Life of Sir 
Humphry Davy, by his brother, 1839, p. 422, 
note, ditto by Paris, 1831, p. 93; Hawkins’s 
Works of Sir B. Brodie, i. 92 ; Hunk’s Coll, of 
Phys, ill. 80-8; Helmholtz’s Populiire wisson- 
schaftlicbe Vortriige, ii. 47 ; De Morganjs Me- 
moirs, p. 146 ; Rouse Ball’s History of the Study 
of Mathematics at Cambridge, pp. 97 et soq. ; 
Collection of letters of Young to Hudson Gurney, 
kindly lent by J. H. Gurney, esq., J.P., Norwich, 
W. Young, esq., J.P., Droitwich, A. E. Young, 
esq., Earl’s Court, Colonel G. S. Maxwell, 5th 
battalion rifle brigade, Miss A. M. Chambers, 
and J. B, Peace, esq., Emmanuel College, C.am- 
bridge.] C. H. L. 

YOXJ]SrG,WI LLl AM (^. 1 663), musician, 
of unknown parentage and education, was a 
distinguished performer on the Tiol. Ho 
took service as a household musician witli 
the Tiount of Innspruck. J. llousscan, a 
Parisian violist, describing how the English 
had carried the art of playing and composing 
for the viols into other countries, names 
'Walderan at the Saxon court, ^Boudler’ 
(Henry Butler, mentioned by Wadsworth) 
at the Spanish court, * Preis’ (John Price) at 
Vienna^ ^Joung aupr^s du Comte d^ln- 
spruk ' [cf. Brad?, William, and Simp- 
son, Thomas, fi, 1620], as distinguished 
examples of ^ese musical missionaries. 
Playford included an * Allmaine ^ and sara- 
hande by William Young among the lessons 
in tablature for the lyra-viol which con- 
stitute the first part of ^ A Musical Bnnqtiet,’ 
1661 ; and reprinted them in ' Recreations 
for the Lyra-^^iol,^ 1652. The edition of 
1661 contains a third piece by Young, an 
^ Ayre ; ^ later editions only^two. On the edi- 
tion of 1669 is advertised ^Fantasies for Viols 
of three parts,’ by William Young. Walther 
says that Young published a collection of 
sonatas for three, four, and five instruments, 
Innspruck, 1063, dedicated to the Archduke 
Ferdinand Charles. No copy of either col- 
lection is now known. Some of Y'oung^s 

S ieces are amoi^ the manuscripts in the 
[iisic School, Oxford. Wood {Iavcs of 
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English Musicians^ Wood MSS. 19 D iv. in 
the Bodleian Library) says only that Young 
was a violist, and published Fancies ’ in 
1669. In the sale catalogue of Thomas 
Britton [q-v*] Young’s sonatas are men- 
tioned (Hawkins, History of Miisicj^. Ifit^); 
and in a catalogue of Henry IMayford, 1691 
(Bagtord’s cuttings, Harleian MSS. 6936), 
^ Mr. Young’s second set of select songs for 
five and six voices, 4to.’ 

I Anthony Y'otjnu {ft, 1700-1 720), organist 
of St. Clement Danes, Strand, may have 
been related to William Young. lie pub- 
lished a set of songs in 1707, and soma suites 
for harpsichord or spinet. The composition 
of the national anthem was ascribed to An- 
thony Young by the Rev. Mr. Henslowe in 
1849, with the assertion that Cecilia Amo 
[q. V.], Young’s daughter, had received a 
pension from George 111 in recognition of 
the fact (Chappkll, Popular Music of the 
Olden TirnSj p. 692^ But Hawkins (Zfts- 
toiy of Music y c. 170) says Airs. Arne and 
Airs. Larapo [see under IjAMPB, John 
FkkukkickJ were daughters of Charles 
Young, organist of Allhallows, Barking ; and 
though Burney (ib, iv. 663) calls their 
father Anthony S’oung, he states that he 
was organist of St. Catharine Cree by the 
Tower. Henslowe’s pamphlet does not ap- 
pear in the catalogues of the British Museum 
and Bodleian Libraries ; and no other evi- 
dence has over been discovered in support 
of his assertion. The oldest known version 
of the tune {Harmonia Anglicanay c. 1742) 
is inferior to the present version. 

[Jean Rousseaus Trait6 do laViole, Paris, 
1687, p. 18 ; Walther’s Alusicalisches Lexicon, 
Leipzig, 1732, art. ‘ Young ; ’ Davey’s History of 
English Music, pp. 28G, 352, 402 ; John Play- 
ford’s and Anthony Young’s publications in the 
British Museum, Royal College of Music, and 
Bodleian Libraries,] H. D. 

YOUN G, Sir WILLIAM, second baronet 
(1749-1815), colonial governor, born at 
Charlton in Kent in December 1 7 49, was the 
eldest son of Sir William Young, first baronet 
{d. 8 April 1788), governor of Dominica, 
by his second wife, Elizabeth (/f, 12 July 
1801), only child of Brook Taylor [q. v.] 
In 1787 he was entered at Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, but, some difierence arising, he was 
removed and matriculated from University 
College, Oxford, on 26 Nov. 1768. He sub- 
sequently travelled in France, Italy, and 
Sicily. Ten copies of an account of part of 
his journeys, entitled ^ A Journal of a Sum- 
mers Excursion by the Road of Monte- 
casino to Naples,’ were privately printed by 
him about 1774. In 1777 he published ^ The 
Spirit of Athens, being a Political and Philo- 
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sophipal Investigation of the History oi that oheiress of Ch^rlea By 

Kepublic/ a work which brought him ^me ^ four dQni^---^WillMtm Law^Oe.'^^ 

fame. A German translation was published ^ , Girled, and twaaavgh- 

at Leipzig in the same year, and nine years Sa3^E|j]|((6eth,^ tibSir Richard 

later, after careful revision, he issued a of Ceylon; todCSaroline, 

second edition, entitled ‘The History^ of ‘“’•ned to TMoWaaRobeoinof H<dthy House^ 
Athens, politically and philosophically con- Jorkshire* You^ married^ ceOOndly, on 
sidered' (l^ondou, 4to). A third edition 11 April 17jd3, Barbara (<f. T Feb. 1830), 
appeared in 1^507 (London, 8 VO ). AUgnter of'^ Ridhsfd Talbot' of Malahido 

On the signature of the preliminaries of ^nstle, co, Dublin, A portrait of Young 
peace with France and tho United States in^H^s engraved by Thotnas Holloway for the‘ 
1782, Young was deputed by the proprietorsupE)uropean Magazine.’ * 
of Tobago to niigotiate their interests at the j Besides the works already mentioned 
French court. On 19 June F784 he was j Y'onng was the author of: L ’^The Bights 
roturned to parliament in the whig interest of Englishmen, or the British Constitution 
for the borough of St. Mawes in Cornwall, of Government compared with ; that of a 
He retained this seat until 1806, when he Democratic Republic,’ London^ 1793, 8v6. 
was returned for the town of Huckingham. 2. ^An Account of the Black Oharaibs in 
On 15 June 1786 he was elected a fellow of the Island of St. Vincent,’ compiled from 
the Royal Society, and on 2 June 1791 a the papers of the first baronet, liOndon, 1796, 
fellow of the Society of Antiejuaries. In 8vo. 3. ' Considerations on Boorhouses. and 
1788 he assailed ill j)arliament tfic proposals Workhouses: their Pernicious Tendency,’ 
of Thomas Gilbert (1720-1798) [q. v.] for London, 1796, 8vo. 4. ‘Instructions for 
the reform of the poor hws in a pamphlet the Armed Yeomanry,’ London, 1797, 8vo. 
entitled ‘ ( )bservations Preliminary to a Pro- 5. ‘ Corn IVado : an Examination of certain 


])oscd Amendment of the Poor Laws ’ (Lon- 
don, 8vo). As a proprietor of AVest Indian 
estates he opijosed the sudden prohibition of 
the slave trade, and a spet^ch on the subject 
dtilivered by him in the House of Commons 
•was published in 1791. In that year he 
visited the AVest Indies and wrote an ac- 
count of his travels, entitled ‘A 'Four 
through the AViiidward Islands.’ In 1801 
it was first published as an appendix to tho 
second edition of ‘ An Historical Survey of 
the Island of Saint Domingo,’ by Bryan Ed- 
wards [q. v.], tho whole work being edited’* 
by Yoimg. Some of the copies were issued 
with adifiijrent title-page as a third volume 
of Edwards’s ‘ History of tho British Colo- 
nies in t he AVest Indies.’ 

Young took a keen interest in exploration 
and travel. In 1798 he edited the ‘ Jouroal 
of Samuel Holmes during Lord Macartoey’s 
Embassy to China and Tart ary ’ (London, 
8vo). Tie was for some years secretary tO 
the Association for Promoting the Discovery 
of the Interior l^arts of Africa, and in 1802 
edited for the second volume of their ‘ Pro- 
ceedings’ the ‘Journal of F[riedricji Con- 
rad] llornemann’s Travels from Cairo to 
Alourzouk, the Capital of the Kingdom of 
Fezzan.’ The journal was separately pub- 
lished in the same year (London, 8vb), and 
a German edition appeared at Weimar; \ 

In 1807 Young was appointed governor 
of Tobago, a post which he retained until his 
death at the government house at Tobago 
in January 1816. He was twice married: 
first, 0 x 1 22 July 1777, to Sarah, daughter 


Commercial Principles in their Application 
to Agriculture aim the Corn Trade, in the 
Fourth Book of Atfi. Adam Smith’s “ Wealth 
of Nations.” AVith ProjKisals for tho Re- 
vival of the Statutes against Forestalling,’ 
London, 1800, 8vo. 6. ‘The West Indian 
Commonplace Book,’ London, 1807, 4to ; a 
work marred by many inaccuracies (cf. 
Edinbiirtjh lleview, 17t)7, xi.^ 146-0).^ ‘ jA. 

few Poems written at different Periods of 
my Life,’ Barbados [1814^ 8vO‘ (privately 
printed). Some verses by Yoiubig a^peafed in 
the ‘ Annual Register’ (4?04 PJ). 

1805 pp. 972-9), and/^^ parody of 0ray’s 
‘Elegy’ by hira, entitled ‘The Camp,’ was 
printed 186i^ in ‘NbtbS ,and^ Queries’ 
(3rd ser> i. 482-3)* He also wrotSl^ sketch 
of tho life of his ^ajidfa^er, Brook Taylor, 
which was prefixed to Tbylor’s * Oofftem- 
platio Philosoi)hici^’ first printed by Young 
m 1793. 

tFoator’s Ba^netage and Knightage; Gent. 
Mag. 3811 ii. 90, 1816 i. 378, 1816 ii. 632 ; 
Foster's Alumni ^jOgcon. 1715-1886; European 
Mag. 1787, i. 69 ; . Ann. Reg. 1793 i, 28, 85, 169, 
1794 i. 213, 1797 i. 258, 1798 i. 171, 235, 1799 
i. 180, 1800 i, 132, 180!2f p. 156, 1804 pp. 23, 31, 
1805 p. 45; Georgian Era. 1834, iv. 466 ; Offi- 
cial Return of Members of Jbrliam6Dt4 
bone’s Diet, pf Engl. Lit.; Spence’s Radical 
Cause of the Present Distresses of West India 
Planters pointed out, 1807.] E. I. 0. 

YOUNG, Sir WILLIAM (1761-1821), 
admiral, bom in 1761, entered the navy in 
April 1761 as c^tain’s servant in the Guam- - 
sey with Mark Milbanke [q. v.] In Decern- 
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In 1843 be was appointed queen’s counsel, a member of the legislative council. She 
In 1832 he was returned as a liberal to the dUjLat Halifax on 12 Jan. 1883. 
legislative assembly of Nova Scotia for Cape ^Bung’s youi^er brother, George Rekny 
Breton, and wlien that island was divided {jl. 1824-1847), author end jour- 

into several electoral districts in 1837 he nBist, was borh in Scotland. In 1824 he 
w^as elected for that* of Inverness. Soon eOTablished the ‘Nova Scotian,’ a newspaper 


after entering parliament he protested 
against the coal-mining monopoly granted 
by the crown to the creditors of the Duhe of 
York, and at a later date he andliis brother 
George were largtdy instrumental in procur- 
ing its abolition. In 1838, towards the close 
of the rthi?Hion of the French Canadians, 
Young was among tliose invited to meet 
Iword Durham at Quebec and discuss the 
complaints of the French population [see 
Lambton, John George, first Fare of 
Durham], He set forth the grievances of 
his own province in a letter wliieh Durlinm 
afterw’ards appended to his famous report. 
In 1830 Young and Herbert Huntington 
were sent to Ihigland to lay their ease be- 
fore the liome government, and they suc- 
ceeded in gaining some im])ort tni t concessions. 
A report of their jiroceedings was ])ublislmd 
on their return. Young took a prominent 

f >art in the quarrel in 1830 between the 
egislative assomhly and the lieutenant- 
governor, Sir Colin Cain])btdi (1770-1 847) 
[q. v.]. concerning the nnnodelling of the 
executive council in accordance witli a des- 
patch from Lord Joliu Itussell, In 1842 he 
became a member of tlie executive council, 
and in 1843 he was eli^cted speaker of the 
legislative assembly, an oilieo which lie con- 
tinued to liold until 1851, when lie became 
leader of the government, and on 3 April 
attorney general. In 1857. the government 
were defeated, and he went into opposition. 
In 1850 he was returned to the legislative 
assomhly for the county of Cumherlaiid, after 
haAung representcid Inverness for twenty-two j 
years. In the same year he again became | 
premier and was chosen president of the 
executive council. During his political life 
he was the recognised spokesman of the 
agriculturists of the province. In 1851 he j 
was associated with Thomas Hitch ie and | 
McCully in revising tlie statutes of Nova 
Scotia. 

In 1830 Young retired from politics, and 
was appointed chief justice of Nova Scotia 
ill August. Subsequent ly lie was also nomi- 
nated judge of the court of vice-admiralty, 
a crown appointment. lie wa.s knighted 
in 1868, and resigned his otlice on 4 May 
1881 on account of age. In that year ho 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
Dalhousie Colh'ge, Halifax. He died at 
Halifax on 8 May 1887. On 10 Aug. 1830 
he married Anne, daughter of Michael Tobin, 


which he edited until 1828, when it was 
purchased by Joseph Howe [q. v.l He was 
Ibr a considerable time member of the legis- 
^tive assembly. Among his publications 
Bj^re : 1. ‘The British North American 

l^plonies, Letters to E. G. S. Stanley, M.P. 
^Interwards I.*ord Derby], upon the existing 
Treaties with France and America as regards 
their Rights of Fishery upon the Coasts of 
Nova Scotia, Labrador, and Newfoundland,’ 
Jiondon, 1834, 8vo. 2. ‘The TlLstory, Prin- 
ciples, and Prospects of the Bank British 
North America and of tlie Colonial Bank ; 
Avith an Enquiry into Colonial Exchanges,’ 
London, 1838, Hvo. 3. ‘ The Canadian Ques- 
tion,’ I..ondon, 1830, 8vo. 4. ‘On Colonml 
Literature, Science, and Education,’ Lon- 
don, 1842, 12mo : a work of some value. Of 
three volumes announced only the lirst ap- 
peared. 5. ‘ Articles on the great Colonial 
Project of connecting Halifax and Quebec 
by a Railroad,’ London, 1847, 8a’o (Morgan, 
Bihlioihcca VanadiemiA^ 1867). 

[Dent’s Canadian Portrait. Gallery, iv. 4J~7 ; 
Rosc’.s Cyclopojtliu of Canadian Biogr. 1888, pp. 
808-400; Appletoir.s Cycl. of American Biogr, 

1 889 ; Morgan’s Canadian Legal Directory, 1878, 
p. 273 ; Fostf‘r’s Baronetage and Knightage, 
1882 ; Rattray’s Scot in British North Anffrica, 
1880-4, i. 2<S2, iii. CG4-7.] E. I. C. ^ 

YOUNGE, ELIZABETH (1744 P-1797), 
actress. [Sec Pope.] 

YOUNGE or Y'OUNO, RICHARD 
(j^. 1640-1670), Calvinist tract writer, was 
a member of the family of the Youngs of 
Roxwell in Essex, where a small estate in 
Moran t’s time was still known as ‘ Youngs.’ 
In order to be near the best puritan pulpits he 
settled in IMoorgate, and soon became known 
for his tracts supporting the general view that 
this world Avas the hell of the godly and the 
next Avorld the hell of the ungodly, but more 
particularly admonishing in no measured 
tcirms the errors of the drunkard, the swearer, 
and the covetous. In his ‘Curb against 
Cursing ’ he commends above his own writ- 
ing the ‘ Heaven and Hell Epitomised’ of 
George Swinnock [q, v.]; but he went on 
steadily down to 1671 pouring out penny 
tracts. Most of them were issued through 
I Janies Crump, a bookbinder in Little Bar- 
I tholomew’s Well-yard. Many copies were 
exported to America, while others were either 
lent on a twopenny security or given away 
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by the author, first at the Black Swan, British Museum Library has nearly thirty 
Moorgate, and afterwards in pripplegate and of Young’s admonitory tracts and otW 
Newington Causeway. ‘ * works ; but it is hard to differentiate them. 

Ilia publications comprised ; 1. ‘ A Coun- owing to the variations of title in successive 
terpoyson, or Soverain Antidote against att editions. 

Griefs . . . together with the Victory of [Younges Works ; Hazlitt’s Bibl. Collections 
Patience/ Lonaon, 1637, 8vo ; a second edi- and Notes; Yooweirs Biogr, Collections in Brit, 
tion, much ^enlarged, and recommended by Miis.; Halkett and Laing's Diet, of Anon, and 
Thomas Westfield [q. v,] and Daniel Featley Pseudon. Lit.] T. 8. 

[q. V,], appeared in 1641 ; a * fourth edition” YOUNGEYI, ELIZABETH (1699?- 
was included in No. 4. 2. ' Philargun‘^^1762), actress, called indifferently on the 

mastix, or the Arra.ignment of CovetousIHptage at the outse^ Miss and Mrs. Younger, 
nesse and Ambition in our great and greedy was the daughter of James and Margaret 
Cormorants. ... By Junius Florilegus,’ Lou- Younger, aw the sister of M — Bicknell 
don, 1653, 8vo. Tie frequently signed him- [q*v.J Her mother was a Keith, a near re- 
solf * Richard Young, of Koxwell, j lativ’^e of the earls Mariscbal, and her father 

3. ^ The Blemish of Government, Shame of rode in the 3rd troop of guards and served 
Religion, Disgrace of Mankinde, or a Ciiarge seven years in Flanders und(ir King AVilliam, 
drawn up against Drunkards, and presented She appeared on the stage with the combined 
to his Highness the Lord I’rotector in the eompaiu<‘s of Drury Lane and Dorset Gar- 
name of all the ‘Sober partie in the three ! den, and played for Mrs. Knight’s benefit oil 
Nations,’ London, 1055, 8 VO. 4. 'AGliris-|27 March 1706 the Princess Elizabeth iii 
tian Library, or a Pleasant and. Plentiful Bunks’s * Virtue Betrayed, or Anna Biillen,’ 
Paradise of Practical Divinity,’ London, and spoke a now epilogue!. She is next 
1665, 8vo. This bulky volume is stated to traced at Drury Lane with the combined 
contain ton treatises, ^ like ten small Corn- Drury Lane and llaymarket companies on 
fields now laid together (as it were) within 29 Jan. 1711 as Lightning in the ‘ Rehearsal.’ 
one hcdge,’prefacedby letters to the ‘ Worthy Page in the ‘ Orplian ’ followed, as did Rose 
Authour’ and ‘lugenuons Reader’ by Rieharcl in the ‘ Recruiting Officer,’ an<l Miss Prue in 
Vines and Richard Baxter. With the ori- Love for Love ; ’ and on 29 Jan. 1713 she 
ginal ten are bound up in the Brit ish Mu- was the original Clara, disguised as a foot- 
seuni copy eleven adaitional treatises by man, in Charles Shadwell’s ‘ Humours of the 
Young, all of them apparently being ' Army.’ She was at. this time regularly en- 
main^r copies of penny tracts by Young in gaged, which suggests that she was older 
Various editions. At the end of a tract than was given out. On 2 May 1714, for 
called * Apples of Gold’ (1664) the printer her sister’s beneht, Mrs. Younger danced, 
gives a list of thirty-three separately printed ‘ who never danced on the stage before.’ 
discourses by Young. 5. ‘ The Peoples Im- She played Mrsf Betty in ^Sir Solomon 
partial and Compassionate Monitoi% about Single,’ Cydaria in ‘ Indian Emperor,’ Mary 
hearing of Sermons,’ 1657 ; an attack upon in the ‘ Puritan, or the Widow of Watliiig 
preaching for rhetorical effect merely, dedi- Street,’ Peggy in ‘ London Cuckolds,’ Phila- 
cated to Sir Nathanael l^asile. 6. ‘ The delphia in the ‘ Amorous Widow,’ and was 
Impartial Slonitor : about" Following the on 23 Feb. 1715 the original Joyce iu Gay’s 
Fashions ... in a rare Example of one ‘ What d’ye call it? ’ She then appeared as 
that Cured his Wife of her Costlinease. Mrs. Dainty Fidget in the ‘ Country Wife,’ 
Imprimatur, Edmund Calamie/ London, Flora in ‘ She would and she would not,’ 
1656.^ , 7. ‘ The Hearts-Indox, or Self-Know- Queen in ‘ Don Carlos,’ Inis in/ A Wife well 
ledge,’ 1669. 8. ^ A Hopefull W’^ay to Cure managed ’ (an original part) in 1715, Miss 
that horrid Sinne of Swearing,’ 1660. Notable in ‘ Lady’s Last Stake,’ V^aleria in 
9. * Mens great losso of Happinesse for not the ‘ Rover,’ Dol Mavis in the ‘ Silent 
paying the small quit-rent of Thankfulnesse,’ Woman/ Lucy Weldon in ‘ Orooiioko/ Amid 
1661. 10, 'A Spark of Divine Light to in ‘ Jovial Crew/ Sylvius (originally) iu Mrs. 
kindle piety in a frozen Soul . . . printed Manley’s ‘ Luciu.s, the First Chri.stiau King 
for Peter Parker in Popes-head Alley/ 1671. of Britain/ on 11 May 1717, Celia iu ‘ Vol- 
This little piece, which he calls hia ‘ little pone,’ Dorinda in Dryden’s ‘ Tempest/ An- 
Benjamin/ was apparently the last of gelica in ‘ Con.stant Couple,’ Victoria in 
Young’s exhortatories. In a postscript he ^ Fatal Marriage/ Violante in ^Sir Courtly 
announces ^ Upon Newington Causeway this Nice/ and Floretta in ‘Greenwich Park/ 
Book is freely given to all, but beware of More important parts assigned her were first 
sending for it out of wantonness ; for sacri- Constantia in the ‘ Chances/ Meltsinda %ti 
lege is a parching and a blasting sin.’ The ‘ Aurenge*Zebe/ Lady Wouldbe in ‘Vol- 
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pone/ and Fidelia in the ‘ Plain Dealer.’ The last part to which Mrs. Younger’s 
In Mrs. Oentiivre’s ^Artifice’ she was the name appears is Victoria in ‘ Fatal Marriage ^ 
first Louisa on 2 Oct. 1722, and in Steele’s on 4 May, though a day or two later she 
^ Conscious Lovers ’ the first Phillis on probably played in the ^ Busybody.’ She re- 
7 Nov. She also played Hoyden in the ^ lie- tired at the close of the season l733~4, and 
lapse,’ Edging in the ‘Careless Husband,’ about the same date she married the Hon. 
Sylvia in the ‘ llecruiting Ollicer,’ Frances John Finch, fourth son of Daniel, earl of 
in ‘ Itain Alhy,’ and other parts. Nottingham ; lie died on 12 Feb. 1763. 

During the season of 1724-6 she disap- Twenty years before his marriage to her 
pears. On 4 Oct, 1725, as the Country Finch was stabbed all but fatally in a quarrel 
Wife, she made her entry on the stage the famous Sally Salisbury, alia^ Pridden 

Lincoln s Inn Fields, at which house for the WW alpolk, Corresp. ed. Cunningham, ii. 
next seven seasons she remained. In her /9w. ; see also Smith’s Cat, Nos, 1216, 
first year she played Chariot Weldon in 1217); he was member of parliament for 
‘ Oroonoho,’ Desdemoiia, Euphronia in Illgham Ferrers (1734-44). She had by 
* /Issop,’ Lady Fanciful in ‘ Provoked Wife,’ him a daughter hiUzabtHi, who married, on 
Flippanta in the ‘ Confederacy,’ Dorinda in 2 June 1757, John Mason, of Greenwich, 
the ‘ Ih'aux’ Stratagem,’ Belinda, Gatty in Mrs. Younger, otherwise Mrs. Finch, died on 
SShe would if she ('oiild,’ and .Juletta in ‘ Pil- 24 Nov'. 1702. She was a pleasing actress, 
grim.’ Slie was ulso the> first Graeiana in and, when she retired from the stage, left 
‘ (kipricions Lovers,’ Scuttle in ‘ Female For- behind her a good reputation, artistic and 
tune-teller,’ and Mariana in Southerue’s social, h’rom tlie parts of sprightly chamber- 
‘ Money the Mi.stre?ss.’ Suh.se((Uontly she was maid, slio rose to ]day the leading charactera 
the original Miss Severne, disguised as Sir in comedy. Her essays in tragedy did little 
Harry Triielove, in Welsted‘s ‘Dissembled for her r(q)utation. Her most popular parts 
Wanton’ on 14 Dee. 1720, and Olympias in were Belinda int)ie‘Old Bacheloi;,’ Miranda. 

Philip of Macedon,’ and played ^liranda in in the ‘Busybody,’ and the Country Wife. 

Woman’s a Biddle,’ Cordelia, .Leonora in [Oencst s Accouul- of the English Stage; Hist, 
the ‘ Mistake,’ Angelica in the ‘ Gamester,’ of the English Stage (iittri hated to Betterton); 
Selima in ‘Tamerlane,’ Miranda in ‘Busy- Davies ’.s Dra malic Miscellanies ; Walpole’s Cor- 
l)ody,’ Schoolboy, Kitty Carrot in ‘What respondence, ed. Cunningham; Doran’s Stage- 
d’ye call it!"*’ Lucia in ‘ Cato,’ Fair Quaker, Annals, ed. Lowe; Gent. Mag. 1703; Collins’s- 
Lady liUrewell in ‘Constant Couple,’ Lady Peerage, od. 1812, iii. 403; Notes and Queries, 
Townly, lli]»])olita in ‘ She would and she , .fcK. 

wouhTnot,’ Mrs. Ford, l^lstifania in ‘ Uule a i YOUNGER, JOHN (1785-1860), of St? 
Wife and have a Wife,’ and Mrs. Conquest | Boswells, writer on angling, shoemaker, 
in ‘ Lady’s I.ast Stake,’ Her original parts | and poet, the youngest of the six children of 
comprise: Ariaspe in Sturiny’s ‘Sesostris’l William Younger, a border shoemaker, by 
on 17 Jan. 172^^, Artesia in Barford’s ‘ Vir- | his wife, Jean Henderson, was born at Long- 
gin Queen’ on 7 Dec., Isabella in the ‘Hope’ i newton in the parish of Ancrum, Roxburgh- 
on 25 Nov. 1729, ]Myrlilla in an alteration | shire, on 6 July 1785. His grandfather, John 
by Gay of his‘ AViie of Bath’ 011 19 Jan. ; Younger, had put by 900/. as a gardener iii 
1730, Ililaret in Fielding’s ‘ Cofiee House | England, but lost it all by an unlucky spe- 
Ikditieian ’ on 4 Dec. (in this piece, probably | culation. He himself wft.s put to the last 
given previously at the Iliiyniarket, she | when barely nine. The countryside was a 
spoke a not too decent epilogue) ; Herinione ; poor one, even before the black famine of 
in Theobahrs ‘ (Irestes ’ on 3 April 1731, and : the closing years of the eighteenth c^tuiy-, 
Violetta in Kelly’s ‘Married l’biloso])her, I and while the quartern loaf stood at 2ij. John 
25 M(ircli 1732, a translation a])parently of | liad some sharp straits to live through, tho 
‘ Le Pbilosophti Marie’ of Deslouches. On | details of which supply some truly pathetic 
the opening performance at the new theatre j passages in his ‘ Autooiography.’ lie soon 
in Covent Garden slui played Milhmiant in j surpassed any poacher of the day in his know- 
the ‘JMan of the World,’ and was seen | ledge of fur and feather, but, above all, he- 
during the season as Belhiria in ‘ 'I’unbridge became an unrivalled angler. When things 
AVulks,’ Olivia in the ‘Plain Dealer,’ and began to mend be married (9 Aug. 1811) 
Eudosia inj Siegtj of Damascus.’ She was Agnes Riddle, and settled at St. Boswells^ 
on 9 Jan. 1734 the original Betty in I’opple’s some three miles from Longnewton, as the 
‘Lady’s Uevengt*,’ played Lady Belty Mo- village shoemaker. Having bought a copy 
dish in the ‘Careless Husband,’ and had an of Burns for sixpence at St. Boswells fair, 
original part, probably laidy Willit, in Gay’s John began to feel that he too was a poet, 

‘ Distressed A\’ife ’ on 5 March 1734, but it was not until 1834 that he published 
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a little volume (in the metre of * Don Juan^), 
entitled ‘ Thoughts as they Rise* (Glasgow, 
12mo). The title is a good one, suggesting, 
as it does, the lack of metrical finish con- 
spicuous in work by no means devoid of in- 
spiration, After 'sweethearting' and love 
lyrics, ho held the next best thing in the 
world to be fly-fishing, and he turned his 
intimate knowledge of this last subject to 
good account when ho dated from St. Bo^ 
wells Green in September 1 839 his ^ Riv.^T 
Angling for Salmon and Trout, more pat 
ticularly as practised in the Tweed and it. 
Tributaries’ (Edinburgh, 1840, lOmo, tw< 
editions ; revised, Kelso, 1860, 16mo, an< 
1864, 8vo ; it was higlily praised in thi 
^ Field’ for its ‘practical’ value, and goo 
copies of the first edition are still at a pro 
mium). lie was as kejen an observer of me: 
as of fish, and he became courted alike a? 
the most proficient Scots angler and as tlr 
‘Tweedsido Gnostic.’ Tie laughed at th- 
chartist movement as chimerical, but poverty 
was to him almost a religion ; he both hatec 
and despised the rich, nor was he at any paini 
to conceal his views. Of a duke to wliom i 
was once suggested he might appeal, he sai( 
roughly, ‘ have no natural sympathies 
save eating, that is, when a poor man has tc 
eat.’ A typical cobbler in many respects, lit 
thought deeply but rather crossly. Ilis ])er- 
ception of lyrical poetry and natural beaut j 
was gxquisite, but he had a disgust, partly 
•enviouSyfor ‘ the classics,’ and he looked on the 


Life develcmed ; or Robinson Crusoe un- 
travelled.’ These were recast into an ‘ Auto- 
biography of John Younger,’ and published 
at Kelso in 1881. Ilis best thoughts are 
contained in this and in two bulky volumes 
of correspondence which remain unpublished. 
Good engraved portraits of Younger are pre- 
fixed both to tne ‘ Autobiography ' and to 
‘ River Angling.’ 

[Younger’s Autobiography (bringing his life 
[down to about 1820), aud Biographical Skerch 
prefixed to River Angling, 1860 ; Henderson’s 
My Life as an Angler, 1879 ; Westwood and 
SatchelTs Bibliotheca Piscatoria, 1883, p. 244; 
Scotsman, 20 Juno I860; Sunderland Times, 
22 Juno 1860; Winks’s Illustrious Shoemakers, 
1883, pp. 319-21 ; Hindes Groome’s Gazetteer of 
Scotland, s. V. ‘St. Boswells;’ Alliboiio’s Diet, of 
Engl. Lit.; Book Prices Current, 1899; Brit. 
Mu8. Cat.] T. S. 

YPRES, WILUAM of, erroneously 
styled Eakl of Kext 1165!^). [See 
William.] 

YULE, Srn HENRY (1820-1889), geo- 
grapher, born 1 May 1820 at fnveresk, near 
Edinburgh, was youngest son of Major Wil- 
liam Yule (1704-1839) of the East India 
Company’s service and of his wife Eliza, 
daugntcr of Paterson of Braehcnd in Ayr- 
shire. The family was settled for several 
generations as tenant-farmers at Dirloton in 
East Lothian. The name is Scandinavian. 
Major YTule, Sir Henry’s father, was versed 
in oriental literature. He retired from India 


Waverley novels as ‘ old piper stories,’ ‘ dwarj 
and witch tales,’ and monstrous caricature! 
of Scottish manners. The ‘ baronial hall 
was his abhorrence. In 1847, being thei 
aixty-two, ho won a prize for an essay on 
^Tho Temporal Advantage of the Sabbatb 
. , . in relation to the Working Classes 
{published as ‘The Light of the Week,’ 
London, 1849, 12mo, 1851 and 1853, 8vo), 
an admirable example of the sententious 
essay, lit up by vivid illustrations such as a 
practiced speaker or preacher mif^lit envy. 
He went up to London to receive his prize of 
16/. at the hands of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and on his return was banqueted by the 
neighbourhood, in which he was extremely 
popular. About 1840 he was appointed vil- 
lage postmaster, but the routine work proved 
beyond his patience, and in January 1850 he 
threw up the post and returned to cobbling. 
He died very poor, but honest and indus- 
trious to the last, on 18 June 1860, and was 
buried beside his ‘ Nannie’ (often celebrated 
in his writings; she died in 1866) in St. 
Boswells kirkyard. He left some rich ma- 
terials for a ‘ memoir’ of himself, to which 
ho had given the title ‘ Obscurities in Private 


in 1 806 witli a valuable collection of Persian 
and Arabic MSS. which was presented by his 
sons to the British Museum, He issued pri- 
vately in 1832 a lithographed edition of the 
‘ Apothegms of ’Ali, the son of Abu Talib ’ in 
the Arabic with an old Persian version and 
an English translation by himself. 

I lenry Y iile was educated at the higli school 
in Edinburgh, and was afterwards a pupil, 
first with J lenry Parr Hamilton [q, v.J, and 
then with James Cliallis [q. v.], subsequently 
Plumian professor at Cambridge. His fellow- 
pupils included John Mason Neale [q. v.] and 
Ilarvey Goodwin the mathematician, after- 
wards bishop of Carlisle, who has described 
Yule’s intellectual development as extra- 
ordinary for his years, lie had, the bishop 
adds, ‘considerable geometrical ingenuity,’ 
but ‘ showed much more liking for Greek 
plays and for German than for mathematics.’ 
Having acquired a competent acquaintance 
with the classics, he went to Addiscombe 
in 1837, and, passing out head of the college 
in 1839, wont for a year to Chatham. In 
1840 he was appointed to the Bengal En- 
gineers. Ilis first appointment in India 
was among the Kasias, a primitive Mongo- 
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loid people on the north-east borders of Ben- Italian missionaries and travellers in Central 
gal, who greatly interested him, and his Asia, he took up his residence at Palermo, 
account of their quaint manners^ and cus- In 1863 he brought out for the Hakluyt So- 
toms, of the character of the country, and ciety ' Mirabilia descripta. The Wonders of 
of its megalithic monuments, showed the the East,’ by Jordanus, and in 1866 ‘ Cathay 
bent of bis studies. ^ and the Way thither’ (2 vols.), containing, 

In 1843 he came lionie on leave to marry besides biographical notices of old travellers 
his cousin Anna Maria (f/. 1876), daughter of and many of their curious letters and re- 
General Martin White of the Bengal army, ports, a fund of information on mediaeval 
From 1843 to 1849 lie served witUa group J^ia, with a full and well-digested account 
of officers, who all aft-erwards attained dis-^K the intercourse from early times between 
tinction (among them Napier, Durand, Baird ■China and the west. Yule’s famous edition 
Smith, Caiitley, W, E. Baker, W. W. Great- | of * Marco Polo ’ appeared in 1871 and earned 
hed, and K. Stracliey), in the restoration him the gold medal of the Geographical So- 
and development of the irrigation system of ciety of Italy', and later the founder’s medal 
the Moguls in the North-West Provinces, of the Koyal Geographical Society. The 
His labours were interrupted by the Sikh book is a storehouse of curious and profound 
wars of 1846-6 and 1848-9, in both of which research, and placed the editor by common 
he took part. Iltj was at home on furlough consent in the first rank of geographers. A 
from 1849 to 1861, and during that period remarkable feature in Yule’s work is the 
lectured at the Scottisli Military Academy, skill with which ho unravels the most con- 
While thus engaged, he wrote a volume on fused narratives of uncritical and credulous 
* Fortification.* Professionally it may still medijeval writers, and the satisfaction he feels 
be read with profit, while its interesting in rehabilitating, when possible, their charac- 
biographical notices and portraits of famous ter for accuracy. An enlarged edition ap- 
engineers conqdetely dillerentiate it from peared in 1876. A new edition of Yule’s 
the ordinary technical treatises. A French ‘ Marco Polo ’ is now (1900) in preparation 
translation appeared in I’aris in 1868. His by Professor Cordicr of Paris, 
warm regard for Henry Dundas Trotter YuU' returned to England after his,^,first 
[q. V.], then recently returned from his wife’s death in 1876, and was placed on the 
expedition to the Niger, led Yule to take an Indian council, from which he retired shortly 
interest in the slave-trade controversy, and before his death in 1889. His presence there 
liis able pamphlet , * The African Squadron was mucli valued, not only for his library 
Vindicated ’ (London, 1860), passed through services, but from his habit of viewing alia 
more than one edition, questions on their own merits, rather than 

Having early gained the confidence and by the light of expediency or of precedent, 
regard of Lord Dalhousie, the governor- He married secondly, in 1877, Mary Wil- 
general of Indin, he was in 1865 appointed helmina (e/. 26 April 1881), second daughter 
under-secretary to the newly formed public of Fulwar Skipwith, of the, Bengal civil 
works department. Biisides irrigation, this service, hut she died four years afterwards, 
department was entrusted with the direc- At this time his own health was beginning 
tion of the grtiat scheme for railways which to break, hut his record of work hardly dimi- 
Lord Dalhousie was urging forward. The nished. Two important works date from 
railway scheme entailed from its novelty these years, LFIobson Jobson, a Glossary of 
much labour and anxiety. From this work Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases’ 
Yule was temporarily detached as secretary (1886), the terms dealt with being culled not 
to Colonel (afterwards Sir Arthur) Plmyre’s only from books but from diaries and East 
friendly embassy to Burmali, and to act as India Company’s court letters of the seven- 
its chronicler. Ilis report to government, teenth and eighteenth centuries, and copiously 
afterwards recast , and published in 1868 ns illustrated by a quaint medley of references 
‘ A Narrati ve of the Mission to Ava in 1866,’ collected during his miscellaneous reading, 
was his first publication to attract wide and stored till wanted in his unfailing me- 
at teiition. It is mainly illustrated by his mory. It is dedicated in graceful Latin to 
own pencil. The confidence in Yule shown his brother, Sir George. His last work for 
by Lord Dalhousie was continued to him in the Hakluyt Society was the * Diary of Sir 
very full measure by the succeeding go- William itedges’ (1887), full of curious de- 
yernor-general, 1 ^ord Canning. Yule retired tails of the inner working of the old and new 
service in 18612, and was created East India companies, comprising inciden- 
C.B. in the following year. tally the strange history of Governor Pitt, 

I artly on account of his wife’s health, of Pitt diamond celebrity [see PlTT, ThOMAS, 
partly to investigate the histories of old 1663-1726]. The ^ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ 
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also contains many important geographical 
and biographical papers, and the various 
Asiatic ana geographical journals for many 
years had valuable articles from his pen. 
For a new edition of John Wood’s ^Journey 
to the Oxus’ (1872), Yule wrote an intro- 
duction which is a brilliant essay on the 

S raphv of the Upper Ox us regions, with, 
mtally, an exposure — a remarkable piece 
of geographicar intuition — of the curiolr 
literary frauds of the great Russian gei. 
grapher Klaproth . Y ule also contributed iiJ 
troductions to Nikolai Mikhailovitch Przhe 
vaUsky’s ‘Mongolia ’(1876), and for Captain 
William John aill’s ‘River of Golden Sand ’ 
(1880) he prepared a learned and highly 
interesting study of the river systems of | 
Eastern Tibet and Burmah. A long series j 
of biographical notices, chiefly in the ‘ Royal | 
Engineers’ Journal/ of distinguished en- ! 
gineers, are models of what such compositions j 
ought to be. He gave, besides, a vast amount : 
of friendly help, in suggestions and criticism, ‘ 
to the works of others, and notably to writ- 
ers for the Hakluyt Society, of which ho 
was president until the end of 1 889. 

The widely awakened interest of late 
years in tlie geography as well as in the me- 
diaeval history and archieology of Central 
Asia is largely due to Yule’s labours. His 
erudition and sympathy have inspired alike 
explorer and student. Baron F. von Richt- j 
hofe*, a scientific travelJer and geographer I 
• of the first rank, and endowed with wide phi- 
losophic observation, speaks of Yule’s unique 
position as an historical geographer, and at- 
tributes to his mode of treating his subject 


He received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Edinburgh in 1884, and was created 
K.C.S.I. tn 1889. He died at his residence 
in London on 30 Dec. 1889, having within 
eight hours of his death dictated in Latin 
the following message to the Institute of 
France, which had just made him a corre- 
sponding member : ‘ Reddo gratias, illustris- 
simi domini,ob honorestanto nimios quanto 
immeritos. Mihi robora deficiunt, vita colla- 
bitiir, accipiatis voluntatem pro facto. Cum 
corde pleno et gratissimo mori turns vos, illus- 
trissimi domini, saluto. Yule.’ 

His portrait, painted by Mr. T. B. Wirg- 
man, is in the Royal Engineers’ Mess-house 
at Chatham. 

Yule had two brothers. The elder, Sir 
Geokge Udney Ytoe (1813-1886), was a dis- 
tinguished Indian civilian and a famous sAe- 
karL During the mutiny, with a corps of 
mounted European volunteers, be maiiitoined 
order throughout the division of Bhagalpur, 
driving out large bodies of the mutineers and 
keeping open the navigation of the Ganges, 
while preventing communication between 
the rebels in East and AVest Bahar. He 
subsequently served as chief commissioner 
of Oiidh, as resident at Hyderabad, and 
finally on the governor-generars council, 
from which he retired in 1869. 

The other brother, Roebut Yule (1817-' 
18/>7), published an excellent treatise ‘On 
Cavalry Movements’ (1856) as well as some 
fugitive writings in prose and verse. After 
much active service m Persia and Afghani- 
stan he fell while leading his regiment, the 
9th lancers, in a gallant action before Delhi. 

(viz. by combining ‘wissenschaftlicheGriind- 

lichkeit mit anmutender Form ') a wide in- . [JourmiLs of the Eoynl Eugmoers and 

^ Asiatic Society for 1890; Proceedings of the 

Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1891, and the 
Royal Geographical Society, 1890; Scottish 


fluence, not only on English but on conti- 
nental scholars; He was a many-sided man. 
His efforts in verse, serious and humorous, 
and sometimes in good Scots, were very 
happy, and he was interested to the last in 
art, politics, discovery, and social and phi- 
lanthropic movements. A keen and delight- 
ful sense of humour was never far from the 
surface in his conversation or in his writings. ! 


Geograpliical Magazine (see for hibliograph}’), 
1890; baron F. von Richthofen in Verhand- 
lungen dec Gescllschaft fiir Erdkundo zu Berlin, 
xvii. 2 ; Professor Giglioli in Bollettino della 
SocietA Geografica Italiana, March 1890 ; M, 
Henri Cordier in Journal Asiatique, 1890, xr. 2 ; 
personal knowledge.] C. T. 
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ZADKIEL (pseudonym), [SeelSIoTiiiisoN, ] ZEEMAN, ENOCH (1694-1744), por- 
Richard James, 1795 1874.] trait painter. [See Sbemab^] . ' ‘ 

ZAEHNSDORF, JOSEPH (1816--1886), ! ZERFFI, GEORGE GUSTAVIJS 
bookbinder, son of Gottlieb Zaehnsdorf, of | 0821-1892), writer on history and art, Vaa 
Pesth in Austrla-lluii^ai’y, was born in that ■fcrn in Hungary in 1821, He edited at 
city on 27 Feb. 181(), and received his educa* ["estli the ‘ Uiigar’ newspaper, and in 1848 
tioii in the gymnasium there. At the age ; served as a captain in the 2nd corps of the 
of fifteen he was apprenticed to HerrKnipe, j revolutionary army. Ho was also for some 
a bookbinder of Stuttgart, with whom he re- time Kossuth’s private secretary, and in 18,51 
mained live years, afterwards proceeding to | published a translation into German of his 
Vienna, where he worked in the shop of Herr | collected works, preceded by a biographical 
Stephan, ahookhiiider in a large way of husi- ; memoir. On tlie failure of the revolution in 
ness. He left V^ienna about 1836, and succes- | 1849 he came to England and was naturalised. 
sivelyvisitedZiirich, Freiburg, Baden-Baden, ■ Some years later he obtained employment 
and Paris. In 1837 be came to London, and ’ in the de]>artment of art at South Kensing- 
obtained employment in tlie establishment 1 ton, and in 18()8 was appointed a lecturer, 
of Messrs. Wesley & Co., Krlar Street, Hoc- I Ho devoted much attention to the subject of 
tors’ Commons, for whom he worked three ' decoration, and published in the ' Building 
years. He afterwards entered the shop of 1 News’ in 1872-6 ^Historical Art Studies,’ 
Mr. Mackenzie, a hinder of considerable emi- I being his lectures in a revised form. In 
nence, and there he remained until 1842, ' 1876 he issued a more comprehensive work, 
when he commenced business on his own j entitled ‘A Manual of theHlistoricaVHeve- 
account at 90 Drury Tiane, removing in 1845 ; lopment of Art . . , 'w4th special reference to 
to 30 Bridgets Street, Covent Garden, after- ! Arcliitecture, Sculpture, Fainting^'^d Or- 
wards called 36 Catherine Street. Zaehns- nament.’ It went through three editions, 
dorf became a naturalisiHl British suhje(!t in Prefixed to the preface is a chart illustrating 
1855, and died at 14 York Si reet, Coveiit the development of art from the ea^^iest 
Garden, on 7 Dec. 1886. Tn Jvily 1849 he times, and a bibliography is appended to^d 
married Ann, daughter of John IMalioney, the work. Throughout his life /jcrfU also 
by whom lie bad an only child, Mr. Josepli gave much attention to history, which he 
William Zaehnsdorf, bis successor iiibusiness maintained should be studied as a whole on 
and author of ‘ The Art of Bookbinding.’ | philosophical principles. In 1879 he pub- 
Zaehnsdorf was an excellent craftsman, ! lished ‘ Tlie Science of History,’ a work 
and his work may be ranked with that of I w'ritten for Japanese scholars in accordance 
Bedford and Riviere. I’he forwarding and | with instructions prepared by K. Suvgematz 
finishing of his bindingijAre equally good, and ; of Japan. He planned a general work on 
much artistic taste is also displayed in their j somewhat similar principles, entitled 
decorathl>n\ Fine examples of his workman- ! dies in the Science of GeiteTal Histojy/ 
ship are to be found in the libraries of all | two volumes of. which, dealing with ancient 
the great English collectors of the day. lie and medheval history respectively, were 
exhibited at the London Internationai Exhi- issued in 1887 and 1889. They wereln great 
bition of 1862, where ho received honour- part a revision of lectures which bo delivered 
able mention. He also ol^tained modrils at and issued in monthly parts. .Zerffi died 
the Anglo-French Working Class Exhibi- at Chiswick on 28 Jan. 1892. . 
tion, held at the> Crystal Palace in 1805, at Zerffi was for many years a member of 
the Dublin Exliibitioit of 1805, at Paris in the council of the Royal Historical Sociei^y, 
1867, at ATenna in 1878, and at South Ken- and at one time its cnAiirman, and was also 
aington in 1874. a fellow of the Royal Society of literature. , 

Zaehnsdorf was acquainted with the He was a man of extensive knowlfedge and 
German, French, and Italian languages, and some critical ability. As, a Weturer he was 
also with several of the Sclavomc toiigiies. j popular and eftfective. tfo publisjb^ the 
(The British Bookmaker, iv. 8; Journal pf ! following lectures delivered b'ftfdre the Sun-, 
the ,Soc. of Arts, XXXV. 38 ; British and Coionlaf day Lecture Society? I, * Natural Pheno- 
• Wnter and Stationer, 22 Dec. 1886 ; iiiforma- mena and, their influeneb on difiermt, Ra- 
tion supplied by the family.] W. y. F, ligious Systems/ -1873,"* 2^, ^Dog^ and 
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Scieiiod/ and ^ The Spontaneous Dissolution 
of Ancient Creeds/ 1876. 3. ^Jesuitism and 
the Priest in Absolution/ 1878. 4. ‘ Long 
and Short Cfaronologists, or Kgypt from a 
religions, social, and historical point of view/ 

1878. 6. ^The Eastern Question from a 
relijnous and social point of view/ 1879. 

6. ‘The Irish Question in History/ 1886. 

Jn 1884 he also issued * Evolution in*H istory, 

Language, and Science;’ four Addresses 
delivered in 1884-5 for the Crystal Fal|e 
Company’s School of Art, Science, and ijpe- 
rature. Zerlfi published an English version 
of Goethe’s ^ Faust,’ with critical and expla- 
natory notes, "1859, 8vo, reissued in 1862; 

* Spiritualism and Animal Magnetism/ 1871, 

3rd edit. 1876 (an attempt to explain spiri- 
tualistic jdienomena on the principles of 
Schopenhauer by the theory of animal mag- 
netism): and ‘Immanuel Kant in his re la- I p,., 1 , » * i r j w 

the Royal Historical Society), 1875, 8>o. Engravers ; Rouquot’s Sute of the Arts in 

Great Britain ; Poster’s British Miniature 
Painters.] L. C. 


Young the poet, in his ‘Love of Fame ^ 
(sat. 6), says : 

You here in miniature your picture see, 

Nor hope from Zincke more justice than from me, 

Zinchc was twice married. He was painted, 
with his first wife, by H. Iluyssing, a picture 
engraved in mezzotint by J. Faber. By her 
he had one son and a daughter. The second 
wife, Elizabeth, survived him at Lambeth. 
The grandson, Paul Francis Zincke, practised 
in London as a copyist, forged various por- 
traits of Shakespeare, Milton, and other 
celebrities, and died miserably in Windmill 
Street, J^ondon, in 1830. Paul Christian 
Zincke, younger brother of the above, came 
with him to London, but afterwards removed 
to Vienna, and later to Leipzig, where he 
settled, founded a drawing-school, and died 
blind in 1770. 


[Zerffi’s works; Times, 30 .Ian, 1892 ; Athe- 
neeum, 6 Peb 1892; lUport of Council of 
RoyallliSt 8oc. tess. 1890-1 , Building News, 

5 Feb. 1892.] G. Lb G. N. 

ZINCKE, CimiSTIAN FUIKDIHCH 
(1684 P-1767), cnatAel-painter, was born in I 
Dresiden abou^ 1681, and was the son of a I 
goldsmith there. He came to England m I 
1706, when he became a pupil of Charles I 
[q. V.] tho enameller. Ilia small por- | 
traits in enamel became very popular, and 
he was extensively patronised by royalty and 
fashionable people. FredericK, prince of 
Wales, appointed him his cabinet-painter, 
and he was also employed by George II and | 
Queen Caroline. He painted several enamels 
for Sir Kobert Walpole, chiefly members of I 
the family i a good enamel of Sir Robert Wal- | 
pole from Strawberry Hill is at Knowsloy, 
and one of Horace Walpole was purchased 
by the Eatl of Waldegrave. So great was the 
vogue of Zincke that he was able to raise his 
price for a small enamel to thirty guineas. 

The enamel portraits by Zincke are very 
carefully and minutely finished, but lack 
both in colouring and arrangement the grape 
and tenc^erneOa of Petitot. They have, how- 
ever, been justly admired, and are to be met 
with in many private collections. Several 
appear to be copied from portraits by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller or Michael Dahl. Zincke 
lived in Covent Garden, but about 1746 he 
tetired froxd hi^ professph and. settled in 
South Iftambeth, vmeae he died on 24 March 
1767. Altect ho had r^tfred he was specially J 
commiesipned by Mgie. de Pompaaour 
execute a portrait of LouiS XV from a pic- 
ture sent ov6;rfroba FrfHi6er for that purpose* 


Si 


ZINCKE, FOSTER BARHAM (1817-’. 
1893), antiquary, horn on 5 Jan. 1817 at 
Eardley, a sugar estate in Jamaica, was the 
third son of Frederick Burt Zincke, of 
Jamaica, by his wite, Miss Lawrence, a de- 
8(‘endant of Henry Lawrence [q. v,], presi- 
dent of Cromwells council. lie was fourth 
in descent from Cliristiau Friedrich Zincke 
. V.], the miniature and enamel painter. 

0 entered Bedford Grammar School in 1828 
and matriculated from Wadham College, 
Oxford, on 5 March 1835, graduating B.A. 
on 18 May 1839. He rowed in the Oxford 
boat at Henley in the same year. In 1840 
he 'was ordained by Charles Richard 
Sumner [q. v.], bishop of Winchester, to 
the curacy of Aut^lover, and in 1841 he 
became curate of Wherstead and Freston, 
near Ipswich. Tn 1847, on the Ijleath of the 
vicar, George Capper, he was appointed vicar 
of Wherstead on the presentation of the 
crown. Soon afterwards he began to con- 
ttibuto to ‘ Fraser's Magazine ’ and the 
‘ Quarterly Review/ and in 1852 published 
‘Some Thoughts about the School of tho 
Future’ (liondon, 8vo), in which he criti- 
cisqd with some severity the system of 
education pursued in the universities end 
public schools. Shortly afterwards he was 
appointed one of the queen’s chaplains. 

Zincke yvas a lover of travel. Immediately 
after leaving Oxford he visited France, and 
traversed a large part of Switzerland o^^bot. 
In September 1853 he went to Ireland/ and 
convinced himself that the distressed 
of the country was largely owing to past 
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misrule. He spent the greater part of 1867 
and 1868 in the United States of America, 
travelled eight thousand miles, and recorded 
his impressions and observations in ^Last 
Winter in the United States, being Table 
Talk collected during a Tour through the 
late Southern Confederation * (London, 

8vo). Tn 1871 he visited Egypt, and pn 
lishod ‘ The b^^gypr. of the Pharaohs and of 
the Khedive ’ (London, 8vo), which reached 
a second edition In 1873. 

On 30 May 1865 Zincke was married at 
St. Mary’s, ilryanston Square, London, to 
Caroline Octavia, lady Stevenson, daughter 
of Joseph Seymour Biscoe, and widow of Sir 
William Stevenson, K.C.B. (d, 1868), go- 
vernor of Mauritius. AVhon his stepson, Mr. 
Francis Seymour Stevenson, became liberal 
candidate for the Eye division of Sutlblk in 
1885, Zincke, who had always taken a keen 
interest* in politics, matoriayy assisted in 
his unexpected victory. From that time 
until his death ho continued to take an 
active part in local politics, and wrote a 
largawpaber of pamphlets and addresses in 
silp^i't M his opinions, which were those of 
an advanced radical, ,He died at Wherstead 
on 28 Ang. 1808, and was buried in the 
churcby|Lrd on 26 Aug. Ho left no children. 1 
Besides the works already mentioned Zincke | 
was author of: 1. ‘ The Duty and Discipline I 
of Extempore Preaching, ’ London, 1860,8vo ; ' 
2nd ed. 1806; Amtiricau edition, New 
York, 1867, 8vo. 2. ^ X Month in Switzer- 
land,’ London, 1873, 8vo. 8. ‘ The Swiss 
Allmends . . . being a second Month in 
Switzerland,’ London, 1874, 8vo. 4. ‘ A 
Walk in the Orisons, being a third Month in 
Switzerland,’ I^oiidon, 1875, 8vo. 5. ‘The 
Plough and the Dollar, or the Englisliry of a 
(Century hence,’ Loudon, 1888, 8vo. 6. Ma- 
terials for the History of Wherstead/ Ips- 
wich, 1887, 8vo ; 2nd enlarged edit. London, 
1898, 8vo ; originally published in the ‘Suf- 
folk Chronicle.’ 7. ‘ The Days of my Years/ 
an autobiography, London, 1801, 8vo. 

fZinckeV Autobiography (with portrait); Suf- 
folk Chronicle, 20 Ausr., 2 Sept. 1893 ; Times, 
25 Aufj;. 1893; Aldhooe's Diet, of Eng. Lib.; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1880.] E. L C. 

ZOEST, GEllABD (1637 P-1681), painter. 
[See SoKST.] 

ZOFFANY, ZOFFANJI, or ZAF- 
FANII, JOHN or JOHANN (1733-1810), 
painter, was born at Rati.sbon in 1733. His 
real name seems to have been Zauffely. Ills 
father, who came of a Bohemian family, was 
architect to the Prince of Tours and Taxis. 
At thirteen, after some itistruction under 
Solimena’^s pupil Speer, Zoffany ran away 


to study painting, and succeeded in getting 
to Home. Here he was befriended by one 
of the cardinals, to whom his father obtained 
him a recommendation, and by whom. (says 
Redgrave) he was placed under the care of the 
convent of the Buon’ Fratelli. After a twelve 
years’ residence in Italy, during which period 
he visited many Italian cities, he went hack 
to Germany, married unhappily, and in 1768 
migrated to England, where at first he seems 
tdnve been reduced to great straits. He 
starving in a garret in Drury Lane 
when, by the instrumentality of an Italian 
named Bellodi, lie was made known to Ste- 
phen Itimbault, the clock-maker, of G^at 
St. Andrew Strt^et, Seven Dials, at that time 
noted for his twelve-tuned Dutch clocks. 
Rimbault gave young Zoffany immediate 
employment upon his clock-faces, which it 
was his practice to ornament with landscapes 
and moving figures. From Rimbault Zof- 
fany passed into the service of Benjamin 
Wilson f <j. V.], as drapery painter and as- 
sistant, at 40/. a year. Bryan affirms that 
he first attracted attention by a portrait of 
file Earl of Barrymore; Redgrave, that a 
picture of Garrick in character obtained 
nim the notice of I.iord Bute, by whom ho 
was introduced to the royal family. A third 
story is that Garrick detected a secondhand 
ill Wilson’s picture of himself and" Miss 
Bellamy as Romeo and .TuHet, and hunted 
out Wilson’s anonymous assistant. IToiy- 
ever this may be, Zoffany had become a 
member of the Society of Artists of Great 
Britain by May 1762, when he exhibited ‘ A 
Gentleman’s Head ’ and ‘ Mr. Garrick in the 
character of the Farmer returned from Lon- 
don’ (a subject of which Hogarth also made 
a sketch). ‘ The F'armer’s Return ’ was per* 
liaps the identical work which attractell the 
prime minister. Zoffany followed this 1^ 
many other dramatic ‘ conversation pieces ' 
of the ‘ Great Roscius/ e.g. as Abql DruggCr 
(with Burton and John Palmei^) in the 
‘ Alchemist ; ’ as Jaffier (with Mrs. Oibbev) 
in ‘ Venice Preserved/ a companion tn the 
‘ Farmer’s Return ; ^ as Macbeth (witl^ MrSit 
Pritchard) ; as Sir John Brute in the ^ Pato- 
voked AVife;’ as the Poet (with 
King) in ‘ Lethe and as Lord Ghalkstene 
in the later version of the same 'He 

also painted Samuel Foote (with Thornes 
AVeston) as the President in the; ^Tfevil 
upon two Sticks/ and as Major Sturgeon 
(with Hayes) in the ‘ Mayor of Ga:^t;t/ 
SHuter, too, came under hts br^sh (with 
Beard and Dimstall) in Bickefstaffe’s/'L^Ye 
in a Village,’ and Parsons in the < Kaiser ;-^ 
while at the Ganick Club, in addition to a 
head of Garrick and the above-mentionodl 
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scene from * Venice Preserved/ are pictures 
of lUng as ^ Touchstone, Weston as Billy 
Button^ Mri* Pritchard as Lady Macbeth, 
and King again (with Mrs. Baddeley) in the 
^ Clandestine Marriage/ Besides these and 
other pictures in character, e.g. Moody as 
Foigard and King once more as Putf in the 
^ Critic/ Zoffany executed two groups of the 
Garrick family, and two views of the villa 
and grounds at Hampton, which w^ere sold 
in the Garrick sale of June 1823. Hi 
Little seems to have been preserved nPto 
Zoffany’s mode of life at this date. When 
lie came to Loudon he had joined the St. 
Martin’s Lane Academy in Peter’s Court, 
and was no doubt an habitu6 of Old 
Slaughter’s Coffeehouse. At one time he 
lived at No. 9 Denmark Street, St. Giles’s, 
and when ho was painting Foote as Major 
Sturgeon his studio was in the Piazza auc- 
tion-rooms, afterwards George Robins’s, in 
Co vent Garden. In 1709 he w’as nominated 
a member of the Royal Academy, sliortlv 
after which (1770) he exhibited (from Frith 
Street, Soho) a portrait group of George HI, 
his queen, and family, which 'vvas engraved 
by Earlom in the same year. He was sub- 
sequently engaged to accompany Mr. (after- 
warcJs Sir Joseph) Banks in Cook’s second 
voyjjfee; but, like Banks, he withdrew on 
accoimt of the inadequate accommo<lation. 
In after years he painted a ‘ Deatli of Cap- 
tion Cook,’ which IS at Greenwich Hospital, 
lie had thrown up many commissions to go 
with the expedition, and his affairs at this 
juncture became embarrassed. He accord- 
ingly set out once more for Italy. He left 
England in 1772, assisted by a present of 
300/. and an introduction from the king to 
the grand duke of Tuscany. At Florence 
lie painted the ^Interior of the Florentine 
Gallery,’ which is now at Buckingham Palace, 
and was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1779, ‘ 1778 he went to Vienna to present 

to . the -Empress Maria . Theresa a picture, 
which' he painted for hei^ on commission, 
of thejroysd family of Tuscany. He was made 
in a haron of the Austrian empire. On 

h^ home from Vienna ho painted the 
court ^chapel at Coblehtz. Distinctions of 
diSei^t kinds came to him in Italy, and he 
was Elected a. member of the academies of 
Boldgimi<*¥tt8cany, and Parmh. 

had been seven years in Italy when 
he iceaehed England again in 1779. For some 
time ke worked assiduously at his profession, 
t'hen in 1788 from unrest or cupidity ne 
suddenly determined to start for India. Here 
he received many lucrative commissions, one 
hfwhidb, a largo family ^np executed at 
Calcutta in 1784, belongs to Mr. Dashwood 


of Bryanston Square. At Lucknow, where 
for some years he resided, he painted * Colonel 
Mordaunt’s Cock-match ’ (1786), a * Tiger 
Hunt in the East Indies ’ (1788), and the 
* Embassy of Hyder Beck toCaIcntta ’ ( 1788), 
all of which were afterwards engraved by 
Earlom. He ret urned to England ..pnee mo^ 
in 1790, a richer man, but wit h sadly impaired 
powers, though he continued to paint. Dur- 
ing the later years of his life he had a house 
at Strand-on-the-Green, ^raere he died on 
11 Nov. 1810. In the neighbouring church 
of Old Brentford (St. George’s) is an altar- 
piece which ho gave to it, representing the 
‘ Last Supper,’ and which contains, in its St* 
Peter, a portrait of himself. The remaining 
apostles are said to be Brentford or Strand- 
on-the-Green fishermen. Zoffany is buried 
in Kew churchyard. 

He was married twice, his first wife being 
the niece of a priest at Cdblentz.-* By his 
second wife, Mary, who survived him, he 
had four daughters. It was this lady whom 
Nollekens, nearing eighty, wished to marry, 
and to whom he subsequently left 9QP^* 
his will (Smith, Nollekens, 1828, i|^^19f 4i). 
A large number of Zoffany’s portrait'^, of 
royal and noble personages were exhibited 
at/South Kensington in May 1867, aud there 
are examples of his work in the Diploma 
Gallery at Burlington House. In the College 
of Physicians is a picture by him of William 
Hunter delivering a lecture on anatomy in 
the life school of the Royal Academy ; in the 
Royal Collection, in addition to the * Flo- 
rent ine Gallery’ and separate portraits of 
George III and Queen Charlotte, is the 
Royal Academy in 1778. Zoffany also 
left portraits of Gainsborough, C^e8ar H. 
Hawltins, Macklin, C* .1. Fox, Sir Richard 
Jebb, Wilkes and his daughter, and George 
Steevens, the Sh^espenre commentator (the 
last afterwards engraved for Boydell s 
^Shakespeare’), At the National Portrait 
Gallery is his own portrait, painted by him- 
self in 1761, together with portraits of Sir 
Elijah Impey and Lord Sandwich. Zoffany’s 
skill lay chiefly in dramatic scones and con- 
versation pieces, which, besides being full of 
life and cliaracter, are cleverly varied and 
agreeably finished. The backgrounds were 
sometimes executed by other arti8tS|i e.g. by 
Richard Wilson; but those by Zoffany him- 
self have great merit and ingenuity. -Ho 
has been admirably engraved oy V, Gte^, 
McArdell, Finlayson, Dixon, J. G. Haid, 
Earlom, and others. ; " 

[Redgrave; Bryan; Seguier; Smith’s. IlcijliW 
kens; Wheatley and Cunningham’s Londod; 
Thorne’s Environs of London; Academy add 
Qrosvenor Gallery Catalogues.} A B* 
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ZOON, JAN FRANZ VAN (1058- 
171 S?\ painter. [See Van Son.] 

ZOONE, AVILLTAM (/. 1540-1575), 
jurist and cartographer. [See Soone.] 

ZOUCII. [See also ZorciiE.] 

ZOUCH, IIKNRV (J725M795), anti- 
quary and social reformer, was the eldest 
surviving sou of C.'harles Zouch {^d. l^o4), 
vicar of Sandal Magna, near Waketield, and 
elder brother of Thomas Zouch [q.v.] He 
was educated at AVaketiehl school under the 
ilev. Reujuinin Wilson, and was admitted 
pensioner at 4 rinit y (V^llege, Cambridge, on 
9 April 174M. He graduated R.A. in 1740 
and M.A. in 1750. The set of English verses 
contributed by him to the Cambridge eolleo- 
tion on the peace of 174S is included in the 
‘Works of Thonuis Zoiicb’ (i. 5(i2”5). He 
translated into Grta'k a number of the odes of 
Horace. As a scholar he was much praised 
by Dr. Purr. 

Zouch was vicar of his native parish of 
♦Sandal Magna from 1751 to 1789. Towards 
the close of his life the lirst stone of a new 


them’ (1793) were communicated to and 
revised by Zouch. 

Walpole’s letters to Zouch (3 Aug. 1768 to 
13 March 1787) were, througn the favour of 
Lord Lonsdale (Zouch’s kinsman and exe- 
cutor), added to the * Letters to the Earl 
of Hertford,’ edited by Croker in 1826, They 
are included in Cunningham’s edition of 
Walpole’s ‘Letters’ from vol. iii. p. 146. 

[WhitiikePs Loidis, i. 260 ; Gent. Mag. 1795 
ii. 700, 1796 i. 366; Peacock’s Wake- 
! School, pp« 102, 211; Hist. MSS. Comm. 

I 1.3th Kcp. App. vii. 133-4, 151 ; information 
j from Dr. Aldis Wright, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge.] W. P, C, 

ZOUCH, THOMAS (1737-1816), divine 
and antiquary, who thought himself allied 
10 the noble family of Zoucbe, was younger 
son of Charles Zouch, vicar of Sandal Magna, 
near Waketield (d. 27 July 1764), who 
married, on 14 July 1710, Dorothy, daughter 
of Uervase Norton of VV^akefield ; she died 
on 17 March 1760, aged 64. 

Thomas was born at Sandal Magna on 
12 Sept. 1737, and, after receiving the rudi- 
ments of a classical education from his 


church at Waki; field was laid by him 1 
{Beaut It'S of Entjlaud^ Yorkshire, p. 803), ! 
and from 8 .luiie 1758 to 31 L)i‘C. 1764 he I 
was governor of Wakefield sehool. In 1788 ! 
he succeeded his brother-in-luw, SirWilliam | 
Lowther, in tJie rectory of ♦S\viUingtoii,whicli | 
he held until his de'alli. He was also rt‘ctor . 
of Taukersley in ^ orkshire, and chaplain to 
the Marchioness of Koekinghaiii. Long letters 
of the marquis to him are in the thirteenth 
report of the historical manuscripts commis- 
sion (pt. vii.pp. l.4(i-‘.)). As a magistrate of 
the West Riding his zeal never Hugged, but 
he was of an odd nat ure. He died on 1 7 J uue 
1795, and on 2 1 June ‘was ljuried in his own 
garden ’ {Notes and Queries, 8th ser. iii. 125, 
198). lie married hjlizabeth, daughter and | 
heiress of William Spinke of Waketield ; she j 
died in the spring of 1796, leaving no issue 
(IJuNTEK, Fainilite, Harl. Soc. ii. 750,783), j 
Zouch was author of: 1. ‘Remarks upon 
the late Resolution of the House of Com- 
mons respecting the proposed Change of the 
Poor Laws’ [1776 j. 2, ‘ English Freeholder’s 
Address to his Countrymen’ (anon.), 1780. 
3. ‘ A few AVords in Behalf of the Poor, 
being Remarks upon a Plan of Mr. Gilbert 
for improving the Police,’ 1782. 4. ‘Ac- 

count of the present Daring IVactices of 
Night-hunters and l*oachers,’ i78;3. 5. ‘ Hints 
on the Public Police,’ 1786. 6. ‘ Remarks on 

a Bill of Sir William Young for preventing 
A'exatious Removals,’ 1789. Lord Lough- 
l^rough’s ‘Observations on the State of Eng- 
lish Prisons and the Means of improving 


father, was sent to the fi’ee grammar school 
of AVakeheld, under John Clarke (1706- 
1761) [q. V.1 He was admitted pensioner 
at Trijiity College, Cambridge, on 8 July 
1756, under the tutorship of Stephen \Yhis- 
son, and liecaine scholar of his college on 
0AIayl757. He won a Craven scln^r- 
shij) in 1700, and graduated B.A. in ITol. 
His name is jiriuted as third in the list of 
wranglers for that year, but he himself 
clainunl the second position. Possibly one 
of the two graduates above him had received, 
as was not uncommon at that date, an hono- 
rary degree, Zouch proceeded M.A. in 1764, 
and D.I). in 1805. 

Zouch remained at Cambridge until 1770. 
Ho was ordained dbacoi^ in 1761, and for 
two years gained the nt^mbers’ prize for a 
Latin essay — in 1762 as 1i middle bachelor, 
and in 1763 as a senior bachelor. In 1762 
he was elected minor fellow of his collegOj 
and became major fellow in 17C^, sub-lector 
jirimus 1765-6, and lector lingtifib Latinfo 
1708. lie was also appoin^A assistant 
tutor, at an annual salary of 6(w,,'1i!6'Thomas 
Pqstlethwaite [q. v.], and ill addition took 
private pupils, among whom was Pepper 
Arden, baron AlvanleW 'On 8 Feb. 1768 he 
delivered in tlie college chapel a funeral 
oration in Latin on the death of Robert 
Sfnith, the master. The olHcial verses on 
the accession of George HI contained a 
Latin poem by him ; to those on that king’s 
marriage he contributed* a Greek poem^ and 
he supplied English verses for the sets on 
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the birth of the Prince of Wales and the 
peace of Paris, which are quoted with praise 
in the • Monthly Review ’ (xxviii. 27-9, 
xxix. 48). The Greek verses in four of the 
university sets which bear the name of 
Michael Lort [q. v.] are said to have been 
composed by Zouch, He won the Seatonian 
rize in 1766 with a poem on the ^ Cruci- 
xion.^ It was printed in that year, and 
included in the collections of ^ Mustn Sea- 
tonianee ' (1772 pp. 228-41, 1787 pp. 223-41, 
1808 i. 183-98). g 

Under the pressure of hard work Zoucti’s 
health broke down, and on 12 July 1770 he 
was instituted, on the presentation of his 
university, to the rectory of Wyclilfe, on the 
southern bank of the Tees and in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. The patronage was 
vested in the Homan catholic family of 
Constable, and, as they resisted his nomina- 
tion, it cost him much trouble and expense 
to establish his right to the living. The 
church and parsonage are delightfully situ- 
ated, and the interest of this small parish was 
heightened in his eyes by its reputed con- 
nection with John WyclilVe (wjiitakur, , 
RichmondMrCji, 197-200). Tn this pleasant * 
position Zouch remained until 1793, and for 
the first ten years (^from 1770 to 1780) took 
private pupils, three at a time. His sister 
Aime {d, 3 April 1759, aged 35) had married 
Sir AVilliam Lowtber, rector of Swillington 
(r/. 16 June 1788, aged 81), and the list of 
tMb youths with him included his two 
nephews (William Lowther, created Earl of 
Lonsdale in 1 807, and John Lowther) and 
Sir Levett Hanson. Here li<3 found much 
time for study on his own account, and he 
acquired a full knowledge of French, Italian, 
Hebrew, as well as ^ a certain portion of 
Chaldee and Arabic learning.’ He thoroughly 
explored this district of Yorksliire for rare 
botanical specimen?,, and became so well 
known for his zeaj^ in the pursuit that on 
16 May 1788, within two months of its first 
meeting, he was elected a fellow of the 
Linnean Society, Mannaduke Tunstall (d, 

1 790), a distinguished antiquar^r and natural- 
ist, was the squire of the parish. Zouch’s 
character' of him is in Whitaker’s ^ liich- 
mondslurrf^^ii. 87) and Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Illustrations ’ 512**-13). 

On the appomtment of Richard Pepper 
Arden as master of rolls, in 1788, Zouch 
became his chaplainjand in 1791 he obtained 
the position of deputy-commissary of the arch- 
deaconry of Richmond. ' Pitt, who was under 
great obligation to the family of Lpwther, 
wrote to Sir William Lowther in January 
1791 that he h^ecb to procure the living of 
Oatterick for Zouch. In this he did not 


succeed ; but he bestowed on him in 1793 
the valuable rectory of Scrayingham in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, whereupon the 
benefice of WyclifFe became vacant. By the 
death of his elder brother, Henry, in 1795, 
an estate at Sandal Magna came to Zouch, 
and from the date of the widow’s death in 
1796 he resided there. Pitt thought of him 
for the mastership of Trinity College in 
1708 ; but Mansel had superior claims for 
a post which then required a man of excep- 
tional firmness of character. In April 1805 
Zouch obtained through Pitt the second 
nrobeiidal stall in the cathedral of Durham. 
When Venion (afterwards Vernon-Harcourt) 
was translated at the close of 1807 from 
Carlisle to the archbishopric of York, the 
vacant see was offered by the Duke of Port- 
land to Zouch. He is said to nave accepted 
the offer, but one day later to have with- 
drawn his acceptance. In early life he was 
attacked with deafness, which grew on him 
with increasing years, and he was now in 
bad heal til. Moreover, the change would 
have brought little, if any, pecuniary ad- 
vantage (Noteif and Queries^ 3rd ser. vi. 279 ; 
Hint, MSS, Comm, 13th Rep. vii. 232-3). 

Zouch died at Sandal Magna on 17 Dec. 
1815, and was buried there on 23 Dec., the 
Rev. James Tate drawing up a Latin in- 
scription for him. He married at Winston, 
Durham, on 9 July 1772, Isabella, daughter 
of John Emerson, rector of that parish. She 
died on 18 Oct. 1803. Ilis second w’ife, 
whom he married at Sandal Magna on 
25 Aug. 1808, w'as Margaret (174. *1-1833), 
second daughter of I>r. William Brooke of 
prField Head, Dod worth, Yorkshire, and sister 
of J. C. Brooke, Somerset herald ; she was 
buried with lier husband at Sandal (July 
1833). Zouch was a governor of Wakefield 
school from 14 Juno 1799 to 13 May 1805, 
and he founded tlm endowed school at 
Sandal. Zouch was best known as a student 
of the works and life of Izaak Walton. lie 
edited in 1795, with notes, and a preface and 
a dedication* to his brother Henry Zouch, a 
thin quarto entitled ‘Love and Truth in 
two modest and peaceable letteys . . , from 
a quiet and conformable citizen of London to 
two busie and factious shopkeepers in Co* 
ventry,’ a reprint of a rare tract dated 1680 
in Emmanuel College Library, Cambridge, 
and ascribed to Walton (cf. Walton, Com* 
pleat Anf/ler^ ed. Nicolas, vol. i. pp. c-cii). 
His edition of Walton’s 'Lives or Donne, 
Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson, 
with Notes and Life of the author,’ which 
was first issued at York in 1796, was reissued 
in this country in 1807 and (with inclusion 
of ' Love and Truth ’) in 1817> and was pub* 
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lished at New York in 1846 and 1848, and 
at Boston in 1860. lie was attacked for some 
of hia comments in the * Monthly Magazine * 
(Majr 1803, pp. 299-,-iOO), and defended him- 
self in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ (1803, 
ii. 1016). Zonch’s ‘Life of Izaak Walton,’ 
with notices of his contemporaries, was sepa- 
rately published with illustrations in 1823, 
and was reissued in 182d. ‘The fruits of 
his researclies ’ w»*re embodied in the life of 
Walton which was prefixed to the 1808 issue 
by Samuel liagster of Sir John Hawkins’s 
edition of ‘The Compleat Angler,’ Zouch’s 
bh>graphyof A\"altoiiwas superseded by that 
of Sir N. II. Nicolas. 

The other works of Zoucli included, in ad- 
dition to sermons : 1. ‘ An Inquiry into the 
Prophetic Cli|^*act('r of the Itomans, as de- 
scribed ill Ibiniel viii. 23-5,’ 1792. 2. ‘An 

attempt to illustrate some of the Prophecies 
of the Old and New Testament’ [1800]. 
3. ‘A Letter to Bishop Horsley on his 
Opinion concerning Antichrist, By a Coun- 
try Olergyniaii [i.e. Zouch],’ 1801. 4, ‘Me- 

moir of John ftudbury, Bean of Durham’ 
(anon.), 1808. 5. ‘ 3Iemoirs of Sir Philip 

Sidney,’ 1 808 ; 2nd ed. 1 809; a ‘ meagre book,’ 
says Soudiey (Loltori^, ed. Warter, ii. 97, 
123 ; JJfe^ ed. 0. C. Houthev, iii. 224). He 
assisted in drawing up ‘ 'riie Life and Cha- 
racter of John, Jjord Viscount Lonsdale,’ 
printed for private distribution in 1808, and 
])refixed to the ‘ M<mK)ir.s of James II,’ 1808. 
Zouch’s works wijre edit (‘d by Francis Wrang- 
ham at York in 1820, hotli in a private im- 
pression of four copies only, and also for sale 
(2 vols. 8vo). 

[Mornoir by AVrangham pri'fixocl to AVork-s 
n820) and issued separately; Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, vii. 720 ; Not«..s and Queries, 
8th ser. iii. 125, 198, ; Lupton’s AVakefiold 

AVorthics, pp. 101-6; Peacock’s AVakefield 
School, pp. 103, 214 ; AVhitakor’s Loidis, i. 255, 
291-2. 360 ; Lonsdale MSS. (Hist. MSS.CoTnra. 
13th Hop. pt. vii.) 135, 146, 150-4, 232-4, in- 
cluding sevo7'al of Zouch’s letters; Huntez»fl 
Famili?o (llarl. Hoc.), ii. 766, 783; information 
from Dr. Aldis AVright, Triu. Coll. Cambridge.] 

W. P. C. 

ZOUCHE, Baron. [See C 1; liZoN, Hobert, 
1810-1873.] . 

ZOUCHE or ZOUCH, ALAN la or i>b 
LA, Baron Zouche (d. 1270), was the son of 
Roger dela Zouch and the grandson of Alan 
de la Zouch, This elder Alan, the first of 
the family tube establi.shed in England, was 
a younger son of ‘ Oalfridus vicecomes,’ that 
is, in all probability of GeoHrey, viscount 
of l^orhoet in Brittany {d. 1141); his elder 
brother, Eudes de Porhoct, was for a few 


years count of Brittany, but with a disputed 
title, and his uncle, also named Alan, was 
founder of the viscounty of Bohan (cf, 
(A. DE LA Bobberie, GSoffraphie feodale 
de In Bretaffne, p. 29). Under Henry II 
Alan de Porlioet, or de la Zouch, established 
himself in England, and married Adeliza or 
Alice do Belmeis, sole heiress of the house 
of Belmeis [cf. Belmeis, Kicharb be], 
lier inheritance including Tong Castle in 
Sl^pshiro, Ashby (afterwards called Ashby* 
den Zouch) in Leicestershire, North Moltou 
in^ovonshire, and other landsin Cambridge- 
shire and elsewhere. As her husband, Alan 
de la Zouch became an important personage 
at Henry IPs court. Their sons, William 
de la Zouch (d, 1199) and Roger de la 
Zouch {d. 1238 ?), succeeded in turn to these 
estate.s. Roger’s Breton connection was 
almost fatal to him in 1204 (Motuti Nor-- 
mannicBy pp. 130, 139), but ho managed to 
regain John’s favour, and devoted him.self 
to that king to the last. In the first year of 
Henry Ill’s reign he was rewarded by receiv- 
ing grant .s of the forfeited estates of his kins- 
men, the viscounts of Rohan (j^o/. Lit* Clam. 
i. 366, 385, 423). lie died before 3 Nov. 
1288 {Rveerpta e Hot. Fin. i. 315). 

On 15 June 1242 Alan was summoned to 
attend the king with horses and arms in 
Gascony {Roles Gascons^ ed. Michel, i. 25, 
29). He was at La Sauvo in October (ib. 
i. 78), at Bordeaux in March and April 1243 
{^’5. i. 119-26), and at La R6olein NovemBbr 
(ib. 221). Before 6 Aug. 1250 (CaL Doc. 
Ireland, 1171-1251, p, 468) Zouch was ap- 
point ed justice of Chester and of the four cant- 
reds in Noith Wales, Matthew Paris says 
that he got this office by outbidding bis pre- 
decessor, John do O rey. He offered to pay a 
ferm of twelve hundred marks instead 0 / five 
hundred (Hist. Major, v. 227 ; see, howeAW, 
Grey, Sir John be, rZ. 1266). Zouch boasted 
that Wales was nearly all reduced to obe- 
dience tp the English laws (jb. v. 288), but 
his high-handed acts provoked royal in- 
terference and censure (cf. Roles Gascons, 
i. 454 ; Abbreviatio Placitorum, pp, 142-r3). 
He continued in office as the lord Edwaiti’s 
deputy after the king’s grant of Chester end 
A\^les to his eldest son. 

Ireland had been among the lands which 
Edward had received from Henry III in 
1254. In the spring of 1266 Zouch was 
sent to that country ‘ on the service of the 
lord Edward ' (^Cal. Dooi Ireland, 1252-*84, 
p. 81), and soon afiberwards he,.was appointed 
justice of Ireland under Edward, his firsts 
official mandate being dated 27 June 1256 
(cf. Chron. in Cart. St. Mar^fs, Dublin^ ii. 
316, which dates his appointment 1266; 
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GlliBSBT, Viceroys of Ireland^ pp. 103-4). In 
1 267 lie was still in Ireland (Cal, Doc, Ireland^ 
1262-84, p. 89). On 28 June 1268 he re- 
ceived a mandate from the kin^, now under 
the control of the barons, not to admit any 
justice or other otficer appointed by Edward 
to Ireland unless the appointment had the 
consent of the king and the barons (Foidera^ 
i. 878), However, ho ceased to hold othce 
soon after this, Stephen Longespee being 
found acting as justice on 21 Oct. 1258. • 

During the barons’ wars Zouch steadijr 
adhered to the king, lie was on 9 July 1^ 
appointed sheriff of Korthainjjtonshire, re- 
-ceiving in October a letter from the king 
urging him to keep his office despite any 
baronial interlopers (List of Sheriffs, p. 92 ; 
SiiTBtEY, Foynl Letters, ii. 193). Ilo re- 
mained sheriff until 1264, and sometimes 
ignored the provisions of JMngria Carta by 
acting as justice itinerant in his own shire 
and also in lluckingliainshire and Hampshire. 
In 1281 he was also made justice of the 
forests south of Trent (CnL Hot, Pat. p. 
32), and in 1263 king’s seneschal (ib, p. 34). 
In April 1262 ho held forest pleas at Wor- 
cester (Ann, Mon, i v. 447 ), On 1 2 Dec. 1263 
he was one of the roy alist barons who agreed 
to Submit all points of dispute to the arbitra- 
tion of St. Louis (Iloyal Letters, ii. 252), 
According to some accounts he was taken 
prisoner early in the battle of Lewes by John , 
Giffard [q-V.J He escaped almost immediately j 
anc^tooK refuge in Lewes priory, where he j 
was found after the fight disguised as a monk ' 
(Kobekt of GLOxrcESTiiiK, ii. 763-'4 ; ‘ Ann. 
London’ in Chron. Edivard land Edward II, 
i, 66, however, makes his brother William 
Zouch Qiffard’s captive ; see l&hKkv\v , Barons' j 
JVa?*,p, 201). In the summer of 1266 he was j 
oneof the committee of twelve arbitrators ap- 
pointed to arrange the terms of tho surrender 
of Kenilworth (Ann. TVaver/ey, p. 872). On 
23 June 1267, after the peace between 
Henry III and Gilbert de Clare, eighth earl 
of Gloucester rq.v.], he was appointed ifvarden 
of l.iOndon ana constable of the Tower (Liber 
dsAntiquis Legihis, p, 92 ; cf., however, Ann, 
Lm4* p. 76, and Cal, Bot^ Pat. p. 40, which 
says 26 June). He continued in office until 
Michaelmas, whereupon his tenure was pro- 
longed until Easter 1268 (Lib, de Ant. Ley. 
p, 225). In 1270 Zouch had a suit against 
Eatl Wirrenne with regard to a certain, estate. 
On 19 June the trial was proceeding before 
the justices in banco at Westminster Hall, 
and Zouch seemed likely to win the case. 
Thereupon he was murderously attacked by 
Earl . Warenne and his followers [for details 
see W abbnitb, J oHKDE, 1281 P-1304]. Roger, 
his son,, was wounded and driven from the 


hall ; Alan himself was seriously injured and 
left on the spot. He was still surviving when^ 
on 4 Aug., Warenne made his peace with the 
crown and agreed to pay a substantial com- 
pensation to the injured Zouches (Fmdera, i. 
486). He died on 10 Aug., and on 20 Oct, 
his son Roger received seisin of his estate 
(Excerpta e Bot. Fin. ii. 526). 

Zouch was a benefactor of the Ivpigbts 
Templars, to whom he gave lands at Sibford, 
and to the Beimels family foundation of 
Buildwas, after having carried on protracted 
lawsuits with that house (Eyton, ii. 220). 
Zouch married Elena (d. 1296), ono of the 
daughters and coheirs of Roger de Quincy, 
earl of Winchester [see under Qujncy, Saeb 
be], and in 1267 succeeded to her share of 
the Quincy estates. Their eldest son, Roger 
de la Zouch, married Ela, daughter of Eme- 
lina, countess of Ulster, was summoned to 
parliament, and died in 1285, being succeeded 
by his son Alan, then aged 18, who died in 
1314, being also summoned to parliament 
between 1297 and his death. He left three 
daughters as his coheirs. The youngest, 
Elizabeth, was a nun. Tlie elder ones \vere 
Eleanor, who married (1) Nicholas Seymour, 
and (2) Alan de Charlton ; and Maud, who 
I married Itobert de Holland. Between the 
descendants of these two ladies tho estates 
were divided. A younger son of tho elder 
Alan and Elena de Quincy was Elides or Ivo, 
the alleged ancestor of the Zouches of liar- . 
ring-worth [see ZotrcJiE, Ebwaui) la]. 

[Rymer’s Foedera, vol. i., Cal. Rot. Pat , Cal, 
Rot. Cart., Rot. Lit. Claus., Abbreviatio Placi- 
torum, Excerpta e Rot. Finium, vols. i, and ii., 
and Cal. Inq. post mortem, vol. i, (all in the 
Record Comm.) ; Cal. Doc. Ireland, 1171- 
1251, 1252-84 ; Trivet (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Liber 
de Antiquis Legibiis (Caind. Soc.) ; Koles Gas- 
cons, vol. i. in Documents in Wits; 3Iatt. Paris's 
Hist. Majora, vol. v., Stubbs’s Chron. Edward I 
and Edward II, Annales Monastici, Rishanger, 
Flores Hist., Shirley’s Royal Letters, vol. ii., 

I Cartularies of St. Mary’s, Dirblin, vol. ii,, 
i Robert of Gloucester, vol, ii, (all in Rr^ls Sor.); 

I Memoirs and Genealogies of the Zouches are in 
Foss’s tTudges of England, ii. 527-9, and Bio- 
graphia Juridica,pp. 790-1 ; Ky ton’s Shropshire, 
ii. 208-24, Nichols’s Leicestershire, iii. 563, 035, 
and in Dugdalo’s Baronage, i. 688-9. For tho 
Zouch descent the Swave.scy Charters in Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, vi. 1001, 1002, cannot be re- 
lied upon; see rather Monasticon, vi. 263, 
Kyton, ii. 210, and O. E. Cfokaynej’s CompletO 
Peerage, viii, 222, corrected in viii, 629 ; Nico^ 
las’s Historic Peerage, ed. Courthope, p, 624,1 

T 'F* X 

ZOUCHE^ EDWARD la, eleveixth 
Barok Zouche of Habbingwobth (1666f- 
1625), born about 1656, was only Ison ofb 
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Georgt) la Zouche, tenth baron (d. 1669), 
and his wife Margaret, daughter and coheir 
of William Welby of Molton, Lincolnshire. 
The family claimed descent from Eudes la 
Zouche, a younger son of Alan la Zouche, 
baron Zouche [q.v .] liis son William, first 
baron Zouche of Ilarringworth, was sum- 
moned to parliament from 13 Jan. 1308 to 
14 Feb. 1348, and died in 1362, William, 
the fifth baron ( 1 402 P-1 463), married Alice 
de jure baroness St. Maur, daughter of Sir 
Thomas St. Maur, baron St. Maur, and the 
sixth and succeeding barons Zouche are now 
considered to have been also de jure barons 
St, Maur, John, tlie seventh baron (1460- 
1526), was attainted in 1486 as an adherent 
of llichard 111, but was restored in blood and 
dignity in 1496, 

Edward succeeded as eleventh llaron 
Zouche on the death of his father, George, 
on 30 June 1609. As a ^ ward of state* he 
came under the care of Sir William Cecil, 
who entrusted his education to AVliitgift, 
then master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
On 19 Aug. 1670 Whitgift wrote to Cecil, 
‘My Lord Zouche is in good health . . . and 
shall not lack my carefulness and diligence. 
. , . lie contiuueth in his well-<loiiig,* but 
apparently did not take a degree (WiiiTOiCT, 
WorJiSf iii. 599), He received his first sum- 
mons to parliament on 2 April 1571, but 
being a minor did not take bis seat for 
some years. Subsequently be lamented his 
‘ fond spending of his time in youth ; * ^ I 
passed my youth,* he wrote, ‘ in litthi search- 
ing for knowledge, and in that time spent 
my patrimony * (^CaL tState Papevsy l)om. 
1591-4, p. 91; C(tL Hatfield In 
1576 he quarrelled with Roger ^^orth, second 
baroTi North [q.v.], and on 12 Feb. 1675-6 
both peers were summoned before the privy 
council and bound over to keep t he peace. 
In 1680 Zouclie was one of the peers who 
tried Mary queen of Scots, and in the follow- 
ing year lie went to live on the continent, 
partly to qualify himself for public service 
and partly, as he said, ‘ to live cheaply.’ Ho 
went by sea to Hamburg in March 1687, and 
thence to Heidelberg and Frankfort. In 
April 1588 he was at Basle, and in 1690 he 
met at Altdorf (Sir) Henry Wotton [q. v.], 
with whom he corresponded much in after 
years. Wotton’s letters to Zouche were pub- 
lished separately in 1686 (London, 8vo), and 
were also appended to the edition of the 
‘ Reliquitt) Wottonian®* which appeared in 
that year. In August 1691 Zouche was 
living at Vienna; thence ho proceeded to 
Yerona, but in 1693 he was back in England. 

On 22 Bee. of that year he was sent as 
envoy extraordinary to James VI of Scot- 


land to protest against bis leniency tq:wardi^ ' 
Huntly, Errol, and At^us, wbo\ifeipeto6wii 
to be in league with Spain, and tb inform 
him that Elizabeth lyould resist the landing 
of any Spanish troops, in Scotland (instruor 
tiona dated 20 Dec. m Cotton MS* valigala 
I), ii. ff. 161, 160; cf; CaL State 
Spanish, 1687-1603^ p, 613), He had audi* 
ence of James VI on 16 Jan. 1593^, 
his ^ ?eal caused him to exceed his authority/ . . 
and he returned in the following April' 
('taoBPK, CaL Scottish State Papers 
6w ; Cotton MS, Calig. D. ii. f. 169)* In . 
t June 1598 he was sent on a commercial 
, mission to Denmark, (Sir) Christophm^Perkihft 
■ [q*v*]> ^vho had already been several times 
as envoy to the Banish court, being selected 
i to accompany him {Cotton MS, Nero B. iv. 

: fl* 196, 204, 211). These missions did 
j nothing to restore Zouche's private fortunes^ . 

; and in 1600 he retired for the sake of eco- 
nomy to Guernsey, where for a few months 
he was persuaded to act as deputy-governor. 
He returned to England in 1601, when 
Chamberlain anticipated his appointment as 
ambassador to Scotland. The report waa 
unfounded, but in June 1602 Zouche was 
appointed president of Wales {Harl, 

7020, art. 26), and four months later Cham- 
berlain wrote, ‘Lord Zouche plays 7*ex in 
, Wales with both council and justices, and 
j with the poor Welshmen* {Cal, State 
j Papersy Bom. 1601-3, pp. 45^ 301, 249). . 
j Zouche was continued in this, oflice^by 
I James I, who further gratified hixn by mak- 
i ing him grants of land worth 80A a year in 
j 1604, and others in subsequent years (tJ, 

; 1603-10, pp. 137, 142, 214, 220). After 
Salisbury’s death in 1612 be was, one of the 
commissioners to whom the treasury was 
entrusted ( Court and IHines of James J, i* 
173). lie was now able to indulge in colonial 
ventures ; in 1609 he was member of the 
council of the Virginia Company, and in 1617 
he invested a hundred pounds in Lord De la, 
VVarr’s expedition [see West, Thosias, 1677*“ 
1618]. In 16l9hesenthi8 pinnace, the Silver- 
Falcon, to Virginia, and on 8 Noy. 1620 was ’ 
appointed one of the first members of ^he^ . 
New England council* , 

Meanwhile, in Spite of eompiaints that ni»> 
treatment brought disgrace upon the bffico 
he held, Zouche remained president of Walea 
until 13 July 1616, when he was ^vefi the 
important and dignified office of lora warden 
of the Cinque Ports (Qa^kdikbr, Ii. 327) 
his official correspondence in this capacity 
fills no small portion of tlie ‘ Domestic State 
Papers.' His political importance was slight, 
but what infiuence he possessed he seems ta 
have exerted in the anti-Spanish interest^ 
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^0 wa6 the last 'ot tlie council to take the 
oath to ohsenre the articled of the Spanish 
marriaffo treaty — if indeed he took the oath 
at allm. v/w).” He held the wardenship 
of the CSo^ue Ports until 17 July 1624, when 
ilUbealth and JBuckiOgham^s persuasions, re- 
inforced by a grant of 1,000/. and a pension 
of 600/., induced him to resign the office, 
which was bestowed on the duke. 

Zouche died in 1625, and was burled in 
the ikmily vault in Hackney^ The fact that 
thia vault communicated with Zouche*s win^"* 
cellar provoked from his friend Ben Jonso: 
the lines t 

Wherever I die, oh, hero may I lie 
Along by tny good Lord Zouche, 

That when I am dry, to the tap I may hie, 
And so back again to my couch. 

Jonson was not Zouche's only literary friend ; 
his cousin, Eichard Zouche [q. v.], dedicated 
to him his *Dove, or Passages of Cosmo- 
graphy,’ in 1613 ; the first part of William 
Browne’s ^Britannia’s Pastorals/ published 
in 1613, was also dedicated to him, as was 
the English and French dictionary published 
in 1693 by Claude Ilolyband, a French 
teadher settled in London, while Thomas 
Bandolph’s father was Zoucho’s steward. 
The loss of his patrimony is said to have 
been largely due to his passion for horti- 
iSulture, He cultivated a ‘ pliysic-garden ’ in 
Hackney, and formed a friendship with John 
Gerald (1645-161 2) [q.v.], the herbalist. The 
Celebrated botanist UObel superintended this 
garden, accompanied Zouche on his embassy 
to Denmark, and dedicated to him the 1606 
edition of his * Animadversiones’ (Pxjltenby, 
BnglUh Botany f 1790, i. 98; Sir Htoh 
P rATT, Garden ^Bden^ 1653, p. 145). Man- 
nix^hettn describes him as ^ a very learned 
ana wise nobleman/ and hU secretary (Sir) 
Edward Nicholas [q. v.] pronounced him ^ a 
grave and wise counsellor.’ His portrait, 
from an anonymous engraving (cf. Bromley, 
Cat*. Bngrn Portr. p. 463) is reproduced in 
Brown’s * Genesis of the United States.’ 
His will wa^roved on SO Sept. 1625 by his 
Udusm, Sir Edward Zouche. ^a roystering 
courtier,’ who had been made Knight-marshiu 
of the household in 1618, and a member 6i 
the New England council in 1620. 

Zouche married, first, about 1678, bis 
cousin Ele|i,nor, daughter of Sir John Zouche 
of Oondoii and, secondW, Sarah [d. 1629), 
daughter of Sir James llarington of Exton 
by his wife Luc/, daughter of Sir William 
Sidney [see under Sidney, Sir Henry] ; she 
had already been twice married, first to 
Francis, lord Hastings (eldest son of George 
Hastings, fourth earl of Huntingdon), se- 
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condly to Sir William Kingsmill, and after 
Zouche’s death she married as her fourth 
husband Sir Thomas Edmondes [q. v.] By 
neither wife had Zouche any male issue, and 
his baronies fell into abeyance between the 
heirs of his daughters by his first wife : (1) 
Eleanor, who married, in 1697, Sir William 
Tate, father of Zouch Tate [see under Tate, 
Francis], and (2) Mary, who married, first, 
Charles Leighton, and, secondly, William 
Connard. Tho abeyance was terminated in 
1815 in favour of Sir Cecil Bisshopp, who 
became twelfth baron Zouche, ana whose 
daughter Harriet Anne Curzon (1787-1870), 
thirteenth baroness Zouche, was mother of 
Ilobert Curzon, fourteenth baron Zouche 
[q. V.] 

[Cal. State Paper*^, Dorn. 1581-1625, Amer. 
and West Indies, 1574-1660 ; Cal. Hatfield 
MSS. vols. ii.-vii. ; Harl. MSS. 806, 807, 1233, 
1411, 1529. 6601; Lin^d, MSS, 259, 269, and 
863; Addit. MSS. 5705, 12496-7. 12504. and 
12507; J^gerton MSS. 2541, 2552, and 2584; 
Hist. MSS Comm. 6th Rep. App. passim ; 
Davy’s Suffolk Collections in Addit. MS. 19156, 
ff*. 835 sqq. ; Hunters Chorus Vatnm in Addit. 
MS. 24489, ff. 80, 189; Acts of the Privy 
CJouncil, ed. Dasent, 1675-1590; Manningham^ 
Diary and Chamberlain’s Letters (Camden Soc.) ; 
Birch’s Mem. of Elizabeth ; Court and Times of 
James I, passim ; Gardiner’s Hist, of England; 
Alexander Bro^^n’s Genesis of the United States ; 
AVard’s Sir Henry AVotton, 1898, pp. 22-3 sqq.; 
Robinson’s Hackney, pp. 131-2 , G ranger’s Biogr. 
Hist. ii. 40 ; Bridges’s Northamptonshire, n. 320 ; 
Burke’s and G. E. C[okaynG]’s Complete Peer* 
ages.] A. F. P. 

ZOUCHE, RICHARD (1690-1661}, ci- 
vilian, son of Francis Zouche, lord of the 
manor of Aiisty, Wiltshire, and sometime 
M.P., who was son of Sir John Zouche, a 
younger son of John, eighth baron Zouche 
of Ilarringworth, was born at Ansty in 1690. 
Ilis mother is said to have been Philippa, 
sixth daughter of George Ludlow of Hill 
Deverel, Wiltshire. He was elected scholar 
of Winchester in 1601, scholar of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1607, fellow in 1609. He 
graduated as B.C.L. in 1614, and D.C.L. in 
1619, having been admitted in 1017 an 
advocate of Doctors’ Commons. In 1620 he 
succeeded John Budden [q.v.l (who had been 
first the deputy and then the successor of 
Alherico Gentili [q.v.]) as regius professor of 
civil law at Oxford. It was apparently in 
1 622 that he married Sarah, daughter of J ohn 
llarte of the family of that name, settled at 
Brill in Oxfordshire, a proctor in Doctors’ 
Commons, and, having thus vacated his 
fellowship, entered himself in 1623 as a 
fellow commoner at Wadham College, and 
continued to occupy that position till in 1625 
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ho was appointed principal of St. Alban Hall, cuted, and Zouche some years later wrote a 
In 1021 and 1624, throuj^Ii the influence of book to defend the judgment in which he 
)iia» cousin Edward, eleventh baron Zouche had taken part. In opposition to the now 
[q. V.], he had been elected for Hythe. accepted view, he holds that the diplomatic 
Henceforth Zouclic seems to have divided privilege allowed to an ambassador does not 
his attention between liis academical eii- extend to a member of his suite.. 
gagements and his practice in London. lie i Zouche seems to have passed the remainder 
topk a loading part in the Laudian codifica- i of the commonwealth time chiefly at Oxford, 
tiW of the statutes of the university (1620- and to have been looked upon with some 
1683). Ho acted for many years as ‘ as- suspicion bv both political parties. On the 
sossor ’ of the vice-chancellor s court, and in one hand, he w^as defeated in 1657 for the 


1632 became chancellor of the diocese. At 
the same time he was making for himself 
such a position at Doctors’ Cijmmons as re- 
sulted in his appointment, on the death of 
Sir Henry Marten in Kill, to be judge of 
the high court of admiralty. In the civil 
war the sympathies of Zouche wtire on the 
side of the king. His departure for Oxford 
ill 1613, without payment of a parliamentary 
assessment, was followed by the levy of a 
distress upon the furniture in his London 
chambers. In 1G46 he was one of those 
wlio negotiated, on behalf of the royalist 
forces in Oxford, the articles for the sur- 
render of the city to Fairfax, signed 22 June, 
under which he and the other malignants I 
there were permitted within six months to | 
coix\pound for their estates, without taking 1 
the covenant, and to go to London for that j 
purpose. He petitioned accordingly, and in 
jCoyember of the same year was allowed to 
compound for interests in land at Ilarvlll, 
near Uxbridge, at Ascott in Oxfordshire, 
and ill Knightrider St reet and Doctors’ Com- 
mons in the city of London, at one tenth of 
their value, viz. 333/. Iii 1(547 he was busy 
ill drafting, together with Dr. Robert San- 
derson [q. v.J, the ‘Reasons’ of the uni- 
versity of Oxford for disagreeing with the 
solemn league and covenant and the negative 1 
oath ; hut in the following year he seems to 
have in some sort submitted to the iiarlia- 
mentary visitors for the reformation of the 
university (though bis name docs not occur 
in tlieir register), so as not only to have 
retained his academical iireferments as long 
as be lived, but also to have induced the 
visitors to restore bis son Richard to a demy- 
sblp oi‘ which they bad deprived him. Zouclie 
was, however, not allowed to retain the 
judgeship of the admiralty, which was in 
1649 conferred upon Dr. liixton, hut was 
siifticiently in favour with Cromwell to be 
placed by him upon the special commis.sioii 
of oyer and itjrinincr, Cfiiisisting of throe 
judges, three civilians, and three laymen, for 
the trial of Don Pantaleone Sa, the brother 
of the Portuguese ambassador, for murder 
committed in a brawl at the Exchange. Sa 
condemned on 4 July 1654, and exe- 


jceepership of the archives by Dr. John 
^VallLs (1616-1703) [q, v.], who had gone 
about saying of him ‘tliat he was a malig- 
nant and tqlked against Oliver.’ On the 
oUier hand, as having submitted to the 
visitors of 1648, he w^as an unacceptable 
member of t he new commission which was 
sent dow n in l(j60 to undo the work of its 
predecessors, by riistoring the deprived pro- 
fessors and fellows to their former positions. 
No atlenliori was, however, paid to com- 
plaints on tills score, and Zouche and his 
! colhmgues completed in ten weeks the work 
wdiich liad been entrusted to them. On 
4 Feb. 1661 Zouche was replaced in the 
judgesliip of the admiralty, but enjoyed the 
post for less than a month. He died at liis 
house in Doctors’ CoTninouson 1 March 1661, 
and w’as buried at Fulham, near the grave 
of his daughter, Catherine Powell, Sarah 
Zouche long survived her }m8baud,and dying 
in 1683, at tlio lodgings of her son-in-'law, 
the provost of Cricl, was buried uiider a 
memorial tablet in the church of St. Peter’ff 
in the East at Oxford. 

Richard and Sarah Zouche had six chil- 
dren — two sons and four daughters — of 
whom Anne married Robert Say, provost 
of Oriel, and, dying in 1687, was honoured 
by a monument at St. Mary’s ; and Sarah 
married Dr, Lydall, warden of Merton, and, 
dying in 1712, was buried wdth an inscrip- 
tion in the college chapel. She alone of all 
Zouche’s children left issue. One of her 
daughters, Frances Lydall, married Dr. W. 
Walker, fellow of Oriel, whose descendant, 
the Rev. R. Zouche Walker, late fellow of 
Magdalen College, is the 9 wnCT of a beautiful 
portrait of Zouche by Cornelius Jansen, re- 
pre.seuting him as a man of about thirty- 
five, in ruu and doublet, with f eflned features 
and pointed beard. An et^hin^f this picture 
is prefixed to the reprint of ^ The Dove/ ^ 

Zouche made a very favourable impression 
upon his contemporaries. Bishop Sanderson 
said to a friend : ‘ The learned civilian, Doctor 
Zouche (w^ho lately died), had writ ^<Ele- 
menta Jurisprudentim,” which was a book he 
could also say without book ; and ^at no 
wise man could read it too often, or com- 
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mend it too mucli/ Anthony Wood says (No. 2), although in terminology wholly, 
that ZonOhe was^^ an exact artist, a subtile and in substance mainly, a setting forth of 
logician, expert, historian, and for the know- Homan law, is intended to supply a gmio- 
ledge in, and practice of, the civil law, the rally applicable scheme of legal science, dis- 
chief person of his time ; as his works, much tributed under the two main heads of ^ Jus^ 
esteemed beyond the seas (where several of and Mudiciura' (or ‘Rights’and* Remedies'), 
them are reprinted), partly testify. He was In accordance with the method which he 
so well vers'd also m the statutes of the had thus prescribed to himself, Zouche after- 
university, and controversies between the [inwards dealt, in a series of monographs, T^th 
members thereof and the city, that none after tlie several topics of ^ feudal/ ^ sacred,' ^ mari- 
Twyne's death went beyond him. As hia. time/ ^ military/ and < fecial' law (Nos. 3,4, 
birtJi was noble, so was his behaviour and 5, 7, 8, 9, 10). His was essentially a logical 
discourse, and as personable and handsome, mind, and the scheme is consistently and 
so naturally sweet, pleasing, and affable, jjersistently carried out. The treatise on 
The truth is there was notliiag wanting but Jm feaialc is deserving of especial mention 
a frd'ward spirit for his advancement; but as the first work which exhibits the law of 
the interruption of tlte times, which silenc’d nations as a well-ordered system, in which 
his profession, would have given a stop to the ‘Jus belli’ is relegated to a duly siib- 
his rise liad he been of another disposition.’ ordiiuit«'> position (‘ Tst als das erste Lehrbuch 
Zouche was, in fact, a good specimen of the dosgesammten^"olkerrcclitsanzusehen/Von 
sort of civil lawyer who was produced at Om^t^Ati.Lifferaturdes VMerrecht8,178ry; 
Oxford, while the thorough drill of the old ‘ Das erste eigontliche Lehrbuch des Viil- 
system of legal training, as revived by the kerrechts,’ von Kaltenborn, Kritik des Vo/- 
impulse given to it by the Italian refugee, kerrechts, 1847). It must also be remem- 
Alberico Gentili, still lasted on. Zouche bored that it was the second title of this 
and his junior contemporary, Arthur Duck work, Jm intrr f/nnteji, which suggested to 
[q. V,], both iiupils of Biulden, the successor Boiitham the happily coined phrase ‘ inter- 
or Gentili in the regius profeasorslii]), are national law.’ 

the last of the old race of (>xford civilians The following is a list of the works written 
whose writings still enjoy a European repu- by or attributed to Zouche: 1. * The Dove, 
tation, . . , or Passages of Cosmography,’ London, 1613, 

The literary activity of Zouche, taking ! Svo, dedicated to Edward lord Zouche by 
into^ccount his labours in other directions, j his kinsman, the author; reprinted, wita 
#was as surprising in amount as it was varied notes and a memoir of the author, by his 
in character. His first, and somewhat juve- descendant, Richard Walker, B.D., 1839, 
nile, publication (No, 1 in the list which 8vo. 2. ‘Element a Jurisprudenti®, defini- 
follows) was a poem, descriptive of Europe, tionibus, regulis et senteutiis eelectioribus 
Asia, and Africa, after the manner of the Juris Civilis illustrata,’ Oxford, 1629, Svo; 

Periegesis' of Dionysius. In a euphuistic | Leyden, 1G53, 12mo, together with Nos. 4 and 
preface the author apologises for his poetical 5; Oxford, 1630, 4to, together with Nos. 7, 
venture^ having known some ‘ whose credit and 9 ; Leyden and Amsterdam, 1652, 
hath challenged rCspect, exceeding strong in. 12in(> ; and The Hague, 1605. 3. ^Descriptio 
prejudice against the composing and reading Juris et Judicii feudalis, secundum conaue- 
siich trifles/ In maturer years Zouche at-’ tudines^Iffediolani et Normannigo, pro intro- 
tempted a play (No. 6), if it be rightly ductione ad Jurisprudentiam ‘Anglicanam/ 
ascribed to him, intended to be performed ..Oxford, 4634, 12mo. 4. ‘ Descriptio Juris et 

before an academical audience, fitted indeed Judicii^temporalis, secundum consuetudines 
for no other, since the draymitis personae are ■ feiidales et Normannicas,’ with Nos. 2 and 
such bloodlesrobsttactions as ‘Fallacy/* Pro- j 5, Oxford, 1636, 4to. 5. * Descriptio Juris 
position/ and * Ambiguity/ Quite late in ' et Judicii ecclesiastic!, secundum canoncs 
fife he produced a little book of logical, rhe- | et const itutioues Angltcanas/ together with 
torical, and ethical maxims (No. 14). Most . Nos, 2 and 4, Oxford, lf)3(>, 4to. Nos, 4 
of Zouche’s writings were, however, of a and 5 were reprinted with R. Mocketa. 

E rofessional character. Of these several were ‘Tractatus do politia ecclesite Anglicaittse, 
andbooks for disputations at the university London, 1683, Svo. 0. ‘The Sophistei\. a 
(Nos, 11, 12, 15), and two were of a pole- comedy/ London, 1639, 4to, anon., but 
mical cast (Nos. 13, 16). But his mostim- ascribed by an old manuscript note in the 
portant achievement was the mapping out Bodleian copy to Zouche ; so also by xn<wt 
of the whole field of law, and the subsequent authorities on the drama, though not by G 
examination in detail of its various depart- Langbaine, 7 . * Descriptio Juris et Judical 
ments. The * Elementa Jurisprudentise’ sacri, ad quam leges quee religionem et puiui 
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causam respiciunt releniiitiir/ with Nos. 2, 
8 and J), Oxford, 1G40, 4to, and J.»oyden and 
Amsterdam, 16o2, ]2mo, 8. ‘Descriptio 

Juris ct Judicii militaris, ad quam leges 
(pue rom militarem et ordinem personarum 
respiciunt referuntur,’ with Nos. 2, 8, and 9, 
Oxford, 1040, 4to, and Leyden and Amster- 
dam, 1(»52, 12mo. (Part ii. of this work is 


“ Art iculi AdmiralitatU” in chap. xxii. of hia 
“ J unsdiction of Courts,’” London, 1608, 8to. 
(In a preface, dated from Doctors’ Commons, 
Dr. Baldwyn attests that this treatise was 
delivered into his hands by the author him- 
self to be printed); reprinted in the edition 
of the ‘ Consuetudo vel lex mereatoria ’ of 
DerardMalynes [q.v.], published in London, 

on nobility.) 9. Mlescriptio Juris et Judicii^ 1686, fol. 

maritimi,adqiiam quc'cnavigationemetiiego- With a view to his candidature for the 
tiationem maritiinam respiciunt refenintur/ keepership of the archives Zouche compiled 
with Nos. 2, 8, and 9, Oxford, 1640, 4to, Ci manuscript ^ Privileges of the Univeraity 
and Leyden and Amsterdam, 1652, 12mo. 

10. ‘Juris et Judicii fecialis, sive Juris inter 


gentes, et qiinestionum do eodeni explicatio,’ 
Oxford, 1650, 4to; Leyden, 1651; The 
Hague, 1 659, 12rao ; Mayence, 1661 ; trans- 
lated by Oottfried Vogel as Allgemeines 
Volkerrecht, wie auch allgemeines Urtheil 
und Anspriiclie aller \^olker, Fraiikf. 1666, 
12mo. II. ‘ Cases and Questions resolved in 
the Civil Law,’ Oxford, 1652, 12rao (in- 
tended later ‘ to be published in the proper 
language of tlie civil law for the use of 
students in their profession.’ Part i. relates 
to rights, part ii. to procedure). 12. ‘ Speci- 
men qua*stionum Juris Civilis,’ Oxford, 1653, 
anon., but certainly by Zouche ; see No. 15. 
13. ‘ Solutio qufcstionis veteris et novie, sive 
de Logati delinquent is judice competente 
dissortatio,’ Oxford, 1657, l2mo; Cologne, 
1662, 12mo ; cum notis Ilennelii, Berlin, 
1669, 12mo; translated by J. J. Lehmann as 
‘Lines vornebineii engliscbtui .Turec.onsulti 
Godanken von dem Trakteinent eines ]Minis- 


maniiscript ‘ Privileges of the Univeraity 
of Oxford, collected into a body.’ A tran- 
script of this manuscript is preserved at St. 
John’s College. 

[Banks’s Dormaijrti arid Extinct Baronage; 
Nichols’s Hist, of Leicestershire; Hoare’s Hist, 
of Wiltshire; Kirby’s Winchester Scholars; 
Gardiner’s Wadham College ; Wood’s Athensei, 
his Colleges and Halls and his Life, by Clark ; 
[Coote’s] English Civilians; Le Neve’s Monu- 
menta; Burrows’s Visitation of 1648; the 
Royalist Composition Papers in tho Record 
Office ; the Registers of New College, of the 
Diocese of Oxford, and of the High Court of 
Admiralty; and private information.*] 

T. E. H. 

ZOUCHE orZOUCH, WILLIAM lA or 
DE TA {d, 1362), archbishop of York, seems 
from his close connections with Northamp- 
tonshire to have belonged to the Harring- 
worth branch of the Zouche family, and he 
is generally said to have been a younger son 
of William la Zouche, first Baroli ZAuch^ 
(J276^-1352) of Ilarringworth (Raine,. 


ters, Jena, 1 / 1 / , 8vo ; also by 1). J gent., as Fasti EborncenseSj p. 437) ; ne alludes to his 
‘ A dissertation concerning the punishment parents as alive in 1849. He graduated 
of ambas.sadors, with the addition of a pre- Jvf.A. and B.C.L. at some university (Ch/. 


face concerning the occasion of writing this 
treatise,’ London, 1717, 8vo (published with 
reference to the affair of the Swedish am- 
bassador, Gyllenbiirg). 14. ‘ Eruditlonis in- 
gonuco specimen, scilicet Artium Logicfc, 
Dialectics et llhetorico?, necnon inoralis 
Philosophiae, M. T. Ciceronis definitionibus, 
praiceptia et senteiifiis illustrate,’ Oxford, 
1657, 12mo, anon., but dated from St. Alban’s 
TTall, and attributed to Zouche by an old 
manuscript note on the Bodleian copy. 
15. ‘Quajstioniim Juris Civili.s centuria, in 
decern classes distributa,’ Oxford, 1060; 
London, 1682, 12mo. In the preface, dated 
1659, Zouche alludes to his publication of 
the ‘ Specimen’ six years previou.sly. He 
dedicates those ‘ senectutis moliinina’ to 
the ‘jurisprudtuitim studiosis, prffisertim B. 
Wicchami alumnia,’ having himself been 
‘ humanioribus literis et juris studio insti- 
tutus’ in tho two Wiccamical colleges. 


Papal Letters, ii. 620). At the beginning of 
Edward Hi’s reign he appears as one of the^ 
king’s. clerks or chaplains (Fcedera^ iii. 210). 
Perhaps ho \vas the William la Zouche who, 
with other cl^irks, was accused before January 
1328 of htsf&mg into the house and steal- 
ing the sheep of the prior of Charley, Leices- 
tershire (CaL Pat Polls, 1327-80, p. 276). 
On 14 May 1329’ he received protection on 
going abroad with the king {ib. p. 390). On 
16 Sept. 1330 he was appointed clerk and 
purveyor of tho great wardrobe (£6. 1330-4^ 
p. 5). A little later he is called keeper of the 
wardrobe {ib, p. 63). His successor in that 
office was appointed on 16 July 1834 (ib. 
p. 569). In 1335 he was keeper of the 
seal (CaL Papal Letters, ii. 624). On 
-4 March 1337 he was appointed treasurer 
? ooo ®^^hequer during pleasure (tift. 1834- 
1338, p. 4(p), and on 21 Aug. of the. same 
year was joined with William la Zouche of 


16. ‘The Jurisdiction of tho AdmiVaTtre^f tlarrin^M 

England asserted against Sir Edward Coke’s before the 8hire8*’S*’&hiL^n*SidRu'2 
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land the decision of king and council as test broke out between the two competitors, 
to the defences of the realm (id. p. 503). On Zouche got himself installed On the day of 
10 March 1338 he was succeeded by llobert election, and both parties appealed to Avi- 
de Wodehouse [q. v.] as treasurer of the ex- gnon. Efforts were made to prevent Zouche 
chequer (id, 1338-40, p. 195), but on 16 Dec. from going to the pope to urge his claims in 
he was appointed treasurer of England (id. person, but on 13 Aug. Benedict XII ordered 
p. 196). In July 1339 he was sent beyond the archbishop of Canterbury to excommu- 
Trent to bear news to the north of the nicato all who sought to detain him in Eng- 
dangers besetting the realm, and then or a land (Cal. Papal Letters, ii. 649). At last 
little later he was summoned to follow the Zouche started. He seems to have travelled 


king to Brabant, so that he had to discharge 
the office of treasurer by deputy (id. pp. 27 
387). On 19 Jan, 1340 he was back iff 
England and a commissioner for opening- 
parliament (id, p. 347). In April, however, 
a deputy treasurer was again appointed, and 
on 2 May 1340 he was (^finitely relieved of 
his office. 

Ecclesiastical preferments had been pour- 
ing thickly on William. On 6 Jan. 1328 
he was presented by the king to the rectory 
•of Titchmarsh, near Thrapston, Northamp- 
tonshire (Cal. Pat. Polls, 1327-30, p. 343), 
and 29 Aug. in the same year also received 
from the crowm the living of Chestei’ton, 
near Warwick (id. p. 318). Before this lie 
was also rector of Clipsham, Ttutland(Cflr/. 
Papal Letters, ii. 276). On 4 July 1328 
John XXII, at the king s request, appointed 
him by provision to a canonry at Exeter on 
condition of his resigning Clipsham (id. 
ii. 276). In Exeter ho was also collated 
to the archdeaconry of Barnstaple on 10 Dec. 
132#(Le Nbyb, Fasti Eccl. AngL ed. Hardy, 
i. 406), which he resigned before 17 Dec. 
1330. Between 12 July 1330 and 10 June 
1331 he was archdeacon of Exeter (//;. i. 393), 
Before 1333 he was also rector of Yaxley, 
Huntingdonshire ( Cal. Papal Letters, ii. 37 0). 
In that year Benedict XII, at the king’s 
request, ^ave him a canonry of Sg^uthwell 
by provision, renewed on 31. May TS36 (id. 

B p. 376, 520). On 30 Nov. of the same year 
enedict provided him to prebend of 
Haughton en le Mortheu iii Yojrk Cathedral. 
On 12 Nov. 1336 he was admitted dean of 
York (Lb Nevb, iii. 123); On 9 April 1340 
he was collated to the prebend of iJfton in 
Lichfield Cathedral (id. i. 633). He also 
held a canonry at Kipon (Cal. Papal Peti- 
tions, i. 2). . 

On 2 May 1840, the day on which lie re- 
signed the treasury, Zouche was elected by 
twelve votes to five archbishop of York in 
auccession to William de Melton [q. v.] His 
rival. William de Kildesby, was a royal 
chaplain, and was now king^ secretary and 
keeper of the privy seal. Edward wished 
for Kildesby’s mection, though ecclesiastical 
opinion was unfavourable to him (Cnl. Pat^ 
Molls, 1338-40, pp, 463, 619). A fierce con- 


to Avignon by way of the Low Countries 
and Germany, avoiding French territory be- 
cause of the war. He got safely as far as 
[Geneva, and had just crossed the bridge over 
the Arvo beyond the town, when he was set 
upon by a band of brigands headed hj three 
Vaudois knights and two citizens of Geneva. 
He and his followers were overpowered, 
their possessions were seized, and they them- 
selves were dragged to a lonely place in the 
diocese of Lausanne, north of the lake of 
Geneva. They were kept in confinement for 
some time. At last they were released on 
payment of two hundred florins ransom and 
on taking an oath not to reveal the names 
of the brigand.^. It seems to have been 
another organised attempt to prevent Zouch 
getting to Avignon to lay his claims before 
the pope (id. ii. 647, 679, cf. p. 549). How- 
ever, Benedict showed vigour in defending 
Zouche against the marauders. On 26 Nov. 
he released him from his involuntary oath, 
and ordered the bishop of Geneva to seek out 
and punish tlie offenders. Early in March 
1341 the brigands were compelled by ex- 
communication to submit and undergo a 
humiliating penance at the scene of their 
crime (id. ]). 660). 

A long delay ensued after Zouche’s arrival 
at the curia. Edward III wrote urgently 
March 1341 , urging Kildosby^s claims 
(Fivdera, ii. Ill8). Benedict XII hesitated 
to decide between the nominee of the chapter 
and the favourite of the king, and kept the 
rival claimants waiting in suspense at Avi- 
gnon (Murimutii, p. 121). He died on 
26 April 1342, nearly two years after the 
election, leaving everything undecided. The 
now pope, Clement VI, was elected on 
7 May, and crowned on 19 May. Zouche 
now prudently resigned all right by election, 
though Kildesby was less complacent. How- 
ever, the cardinal of Santa Prisca pronounced 
his election invalid, whereupon on 26 June 
Clement appointed Zouche archbishop by 
papal provision (Cal. Papal Letters, iii. 62 ; 
MuRiMUTH,p. 124, whose dates here are un- 
usually exact). On 7 July he was conse- 
crated bishop by Clement VI at Avignon 
(T. Stubbs in Rxinb, Historians of Church 
of York, ii, 417 ; cf., however. Cal. Papal 
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Letters, iii. 85, which suggests Gaucelin, 
cardinal-bishop of Albano, as the conse- 
crator). Having taken the oath of fealty 
to the pope, he was permitted on 12 July to 
wear the pallium. In consideration of the 
great expenses incurred by him while \vait- 
ing, he was allowed to hold his prebend of 
Laughton for a year after his consecration 
(id. lii. 52). He petitioned later for license 
to hold benefices wortli 100/. to lielp defray 
the same expenses (Cal. Papal retitions, 
i. 53h 

On 8 Sept. Zouche received from Edward III 
letters of safe-conduct to reHurn home, and on 
19 Sept, his temporalities were restored. He 
was enthroned at York on 8 Dee. The ques- 
tion of the succession to the deanery of York 
involved Zouche in some dilliculties both 
with tlie pope and Edward III. Clement 
rejected Thomas Sampson, 'wlioni the canons 
had chosen to succeed Zouche in that ollice, 
and on 18 March litdll appointed Talleyrand 
de lVn*igord, curdinol of St. IVter ad Vincula, 
and afterwards bishop of Albano, by papal 
provision, while Edward III nominated .lolm 
de Uthird [q« v.], wdioui tlie pope got rid of 
by making dean of Lincoln. However, Ed- 
ward persisted in upliolding his right, and in 
1347 appointed l^hili]) de Weston his clui])- 
lain, whom Zouche ordered the chapter to 
admit on 2t) Aug. (Li: Nemj, iii. 123). The 
pope still persisted in pressing the claims of 
Cardinal Talleyrand, and on 30 Juno 1319 
excommunicated and d(;posed Weston (Cal. 
Papal Letters, iii. 337), As Zouche and the 
canons had ujdicld liim, tliey we.re on 1 3 .Tune 
summoned to appear within three monthvS at 
Avignon. Zouche not a})pearing was pi‘o- 
noiinced excommunicate, 'rulleyrand re- 
inainod dean until his deatli. On 20 A])ri] 
1352 the formal excommunication of Zouch 
was suspended Avitli I'ulley rand’s consent 
(//>. iii. 434). 

Zouche resided almost entirely in the north, 
and busied himself with the affairs of liis 
diocese. Dcing genera Jly on cordial terms 
witli Edward, he was also able to give th»j 
king constant help in his dealings with tho 
Scots. Early in l.‘>4() Ik? Avas a])]K)inted 
Avardcu of the Scottish nuircli, in which 
capacity he took a prominent part in re- 
pelling the Scots invasions. On 2 July he i 
Avas sent to llui marches, and on 20 Ang. 
lieAAas made, Avith Henry Percy and Ualpli 
Neville, commissioner t)f array for the 
northern army. When King J3iivid crossed 
the bord(.‘r in October, these tliree mustered 
an army to Avitbstand him. They advanced 
Irom Richmond to Auckland, Avhere they 
passed the night of 1(1 Oct., the archbisliox) 
commanding one <)f the tliree diA'isions 


into w’^hich the host was divided. On 
17 Oct. the archbishop took a prominent 
'part in the victory of Neville’s Cross, near 
Durham. Before the fight he blessed the 
whole army. His ketion in the war was 
warmly praised by the king, and the northern 
clergy, wlio had largely followed him to the 
battle, regarded him as a hero. They thought 
that an archbishop could do no moro Christian 
work than protect his flock from the Scots 
invaders (Lanercost, pp. 347-8). 
m During the ^black death’ in 1349 Zouche 
Riowed great activity in consecrating new 
cemeteries and ordering prayers and pro- 
cessions to avert the divine wrath (Histories 
of the Church of York, iii. 268-71). He 
obtained from Avignon permission to ordain 
clergy at other than tho canonical seasons, 
and large indulgoncos to admit illegitimate 
children and ]K‘rsons under the canonical 
age to orders, that the dearth of priests caused 
by the ravages of tlie pestilence might be 
averted (Cal. Papal Letters, iii. 332; CaL 
Papal Petitions, i. 178). 

Et)r many years Zouche suffered from a 
serioUvS disease. On 28 June 1349 he drew 
j up his Avill at Ripon. Ilis main anxiety in 
I making it Avas to secure the erection of a 
! chantry chapel and burial-place for himself 
j to bo served by tAvo cliaplains in the cathe- 
I dral. In the Avill he set aside three hundred 
marks for this ])urpose, and directed his exe- 
cutors, one of Avhom was hia brother, Sir 
Roger la Zouche, to divide the reside of^ 
his pro])erty among his kinsfolk, servants, 
and friends according to their merits (JETf#- 
torians of the Church of York, ii. 271-3 ; 
Testameuta Libor actni sin, i. 56*6). On 4 July 
1352 he obtained a license from the chapter 
(o build his chantry chapel, after the actual 
work of it had already begun. Tt was 
situated on the south side of the choir, and 
lierraission was gi\xn to pierce through the 
external A\’all of the cathedral to connect it 
with the fabric. Soon after, on 19 July, 
Zouche died at CaAvood. 

The executors and kinsfolk set at naught 
Zouebe’s last commands. lie was buried, not 
in his unfinished chapel, but before the altar 
of 8t. Edward, and no monument was erected 
over him. Thomas Stubbs [q. v.], the his- 
torian of the archbisliop, speaks very strongly 
about the meanness and negligence Jof the 
family which had derived so many benefits 
from him. Tlie chantry chapel, if completed, 
Avaa sAvept away Avheii Archbishop Thoresby 
a few years later rebuilt the choir on the 
existing lines. The present offiiceof thechap- 
[ ter-clerk, Avhere tlie chapter records are now 
' dRposited, is supposed to mark tho site of 
; the chantry (lUiXE, Fasti Eboraeen8es, 'x'ji^^ 
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448). ^ The archbishop had already in 1337 
established chantries, jointly with his brother 
Hc^er, in the churches of Lubbesthorpe, 
I^eicestershire, and Clipsham, Kutland (Cal, 
Pat. Molh, 1334-8, p. 406). 

[Calendar of Papal T^ttert*, vols. ii. and iii. ; 
Calendar of Papal Petitions, vol. i. ; Calendars 
of Close and Patent Kolls, Edward III ; Paine’s 
Historians of the Church of York (Polls Htr.) ; 
Rymor’s Fccdera, vol. ii. ; AValsingham, Muri- 
muth (both in Polls Ser.) ; O. le Paker, ed. 
Thompson ; Chron. de Liinercost (Bannaty^ 
Club). The earliest life is in T. Stubbs’s Act® 
Pontiff. Ebor. in Paine’s Historians, ii, 417-19; 
the latest and fullest is in Paine’s Fasti Kbora- 
censes, pp. 437-49 ; lie Neve’s Fasti Eccl. Angl. 
ed. Hardy, i, 393, 406. ^33. iii. 106-7, 123; 
Godwin, lie Prjcsulibus Anglia*, 1743,p. 686.] 

T. F. T. 

ZUCOARELLI or ZUCCHERELLI, 
FRANCESCO (1702-1788), landscape- 
painter, was born at Pitigliano in Tuseaiiv 
in 1702. He studied first undt*r Paolo Anesi 
at Florence, and then under Giovanni and 
Pietro Nelli at Home. He began as an his- 
torical painter, but afterwards confined him- 
self to decorative landscape witli figures in a 
pretty but insipid style, which became popu- 
lar throughout Europe. On tlu* recotumeii- 
dation of Joseph Smith (1(582-1770) [ q. v.], 
the Briflsh consul at Venice, be visited I'hig- 
land. After staying five years in I^ondon, 
during which he was employed as scene- 
paittter at the Opera House and painted some 
views on the Thames and some subjects from 
Shakespeare, he returned to Venice, lie 
came to England again in 1752. He be- 
longed to the Incorporated Society of British 
Artists, and was one of the foundation mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy. He was patro- 
nised by the royal family and the nobility. 
Fredfeirick, prince of Wales, bought a great 
many of his works, which now fill a room at 
"Windsor Castle. Many of his pictures were 
engraved by Vivares, Bvrne, Woollett, Bur- 
tolb 22 i, and others. Five of his pictures are 
in the Glasgow Gallery, one in that of Edin- 
burgh, and there is a tempera drawing by 
him in the South Kensington Museum, (ither 
works by him are to be found in the Louvre, 
tbe Hermitage at St. Petersburg, the Brera at 
Milan, and other public galleries throughout 
Europe. He was a friend of Canaletti, who 
sometimes painted the buildings in liis land- 
scapes. He discovered the genius of Richard 
Wilson [q.v.] forhindscape-paint ing, and ])er- 
suaded him to leave portrait-painting for 
that branch of art. He returned to Italy in 
1773, and was ruined by the sijppressiou of 
a monastery in which he had invested hia 
savings, lie died at Florence in 1788. lii 


i the early part of his life he piade some etch^ 

; ings after the designs of Andrea del Sarto 
' and others. 

( Redgraves* Century ; Redgrave’s Diet . ; Ed- 
wards’s Anecdotes ; Nollekens and his Times ; 
Bryan’s Diet. ed. Armstrong.] C. M. 

ZUCCARO, ZUCHARO, or ZUC- 
CHERO, FEDERICO (1542 P-1609), 
painter, born at St. Angelo in Vado in Tus- 
cany in 1542 or 1543, was son of Ottaviano 
Zuccaro, a painter of little merit, and younger 
brother by thirteen years of Taddeo Zuccaro, 
who obtained great roj)iitc as an historical 
painter. The family name seems to have been 
spelt Zuccaro, though Federigo, in such letters 
of hi.s as Inive been j)resei*ved, usually signed 
himself * Zueharo.’ The spelling Zucchero is 
only found in England, or derived therefrom. 
Federigo wheTi seven years of age became a 
pupil and assistant to his brother Taddeo, who 
was enga^»ed on important works at Rome, 

I and for several years ho continued to work . 
i with his brother on paintings in the Belve- 
dere at tlie Vatican for Pius IV and in the 
Villa Farnese at Caprarohi. His own success 
' gained him a summons to Florence by the 
; grand duk(3 of Tuscany to complete the paint- 
; ii!gs in the cupola of the cathedral, which had 
< lioeri commenced by Giorgio V'^asari. He was 
i also employed on important decorative paint- 
' ings at V enice. After tbe death of his brother 
i Taddeo in J5G0 Zuccaro was recalled to 
' Rome by the new*^ pope, Gregory XIII, to 
■ paint the vault of the Cappella Puolina in 
the Vatican. While engaged on this w'ork 
I Zuccaro {|uarrclled with some of the ])apal 
orticer.s, and revenged himself by painting a 
: scurrilous ])ictur(‘, w hich he exhibited to tlie 
! public nt tlie festival of St . Luke. F’or this 
i insult hi* had to 11 y from I^ome and took re- 
. fuge in France, Avliere he w^as employed by 
! the cardinal of Lorraine. From France he 
went to Antwerp and Amsterdam, and in 
1574 came to try his fortune in England. 

Tlie name of Zuccaro has been attached in 
reckless profusion to numberless portraits of 
this period, especially those of Queen Eliza- 
beth herself. The jininter remained in Eng- 
land for only four years, and, had he met with 
the patronage with which he has been 
credited by posterity, it i.s hardly likely that, 
considering the deartli of native painters in 
England, he would liave set forth to seek his 
fortunes again. It is certain that Zuccaro 
did ])aint h^lizabeth, and probably Leicester, 
and tw’o drawings in the print-room at the 
British Museum can safely he attributed to 
his hand. Elizabeth was forty years old 
when Zuccaro came to England, so that bo 
could not have painted her in youth or old 
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age. Perhaps the so-called * Rainbow’ por- ' 
trait of the qneen at Hatfield was the work 
of Zuccaro, and the fine portrait recently 
discovered and now in the Gallery of Fine 
Arts at Siena, although this last portrait 
would appear to be token from an earlier 
portrait of the queen, now at Holy rood 
Palace. Burghley and Walaingham may 
very w^cll have sat to Zuccaro, but Mary 
Queen of Scots, whose portrait lias been fre- 
quently ascribed to him, was in close con- 
finement at Shellield, and it is not likely 
that an Italian painter would have been 
allowed access to her. There is no record of 
Zuccaro’s being attached to the court as 
ainter-in-ordinary,atid lie ]»robably’ obtained 
ut scanty employment, the Italian style not 
being so much in vogue as lattu* ; for after 
four years he returned to Italy, and was for 
a time employeid at Venice, where he. was 
rewarded by tlic lionour of knighthood. It 
was on the strength of Ibis, it may be sup- 
posed, that Zuccaro was allowed to return to 
Rome, and complete bis paintings in the 
Cappella Paolina. About 158() he was sent 
for by Philip IT to JNIadrid to ext'cuite some 
paintings in the Escorial. Aft(iv that be re- 
turned to Rome, whore Sixtus Y was now 
pope, and founded the Accademia S. Jaica, 
of which he was the first president. Zuccaro 
built himself a house in Homo by the steps 
of the Monte di Trinitit, which he adorned 
with frescoes by liiinself. After other visits 
to the north of Italy, Zuccaro died at Ancona 
in 1600. In 1007 he wrote* I/ldea diBcultori, 


studied under his father FraficescOf. who 
was an engraver, his undo Carlo Zucchb ^ 
scene painter, Francesco Fontebasso, and 
Jacopo Amiconi. Ilia earliest , works were 
historical pictures in oils, and the church of 
San Jacopo at Venice possesses an altar-pi^ce 
by him, but he subsequently devoted himi^lf 
chielly to landscape and decorative work. In 
1754 he accompanied liobert Adam [q^v.] end 
Charles Louis Cldrisseau [q.v.] in their travels 
through Italy and Dalmatia, sketching archi- 
tiiral remains, and some of hia drawings 
Te engraved in Adam’s ‘ Ruins of the Palace 
of Diocletian at Spalatro,’ 1764. In 1766 
Zucchi was invited to England by Adam, 
wlio employed him on the interior decora- 
tions of many of the great mansions erected 
or altered by him, including Luton House, 
Syon House, Gsterley, and Caen Wood ; also 
some of the houses in the Adelphi, London. 
Ills works of tills class are agreeable in 
colour but poor and mannered in design; he 
was assivsted in many of them by Angelica 
KautFmaim [q. v.] and her father. Zucchi 
was elected an associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1770, in which year and also in 
1771, 1778, and 1779, he exhibited pictures 
I of classical subjects. In July 1781 he mar- 
I ried Angelica Ivauffmann, and with her re- 
turned to Italy, wliere the remainder of his 
I lifc3 was spent. He died at Romo on 25 Dec. 
1705, and was buried in the church of Sant’ 
Andrea dello Fratte, where there is a monu- 
ment to his memory and that of his dMe- 
braled wife. Zucchi’s ‘Death of St. Julian 


Pittori cd Arcliitetli,’ an attempt at a bio- 
graphical dictionary of art ists, in rivalry with 
the celebrated work by ^"asari. 

Zuccajp was a moderate painter of hl.sto- 
rical and decorative subjects at the be- 
ginning of the decadence of Italian painting. 
He was not a portrait-painter by ])rofession. 
Many of the countless * costume ’ portraits 
of Queen Elizabeth and lier contemporaries 
so recklessly attributi'd to Zuccaro are in all 
probability the work of Netherlandish artist s. 
According to a good t radii ion Zuccaro, when 
in England, made copies of the famous paint- 
ings by Holbein in the Steelyard at London, 
Of the copies attributed to him one, ‘The 
Triumph of Poverty,’ is in the British Mu- 
seum ; the other, ‘ The Triumph of Riches,’ 
belongs to Mr. Harry Quilter. 

[Vasari’s Vito doi Pittori, &c. (ed. Milancsi) ; 
Walpoles Anoedotos of Painting, ed. Wornum ; 
llryan’a Diet, of Artists, ed. Grravos and Arm- 


in the Convent of La Trappe ’ and * Meeting 
of the Sisters at Heculver ^ were engraved by 
F. llaward, and his ‘Homer inspired by 
Calliope’ by A. KaufTmann and G. Zucebi. 
He designed the emblematical frontispiece 
to Adam’s ‘ Works in Architecture, ’engraved 
by Bartolozzi. Ahissaudro Longlii drew and 
engraved a portrait of Zucchi for his *Com- 
pendio delle \ito de’ Pittori Veneziani 
Istorici,’ 1762. 

(iiusKPPE Zucchi (Jl, 1770), younger 
brotlier of Antonio, accompanied him to 
England, where he practised line engraving 
for some years. He was employed upon 
Adam’s ‘ Works in Architecture,’ and 
finished with the burin many of Angelica 
Kauffmann’s etchings. 

[Nagler’s Kiinstler-Lexicon ; Bedgravo’s Diet, 
of Arti.stB ; Sandby’s Hist, of the Royal Academy ; , 
Gerard’s Life of Angelica KauQmann, 1892.] 

F. M. O’D. 


strong ; Gaye’s Carteggio degli Artisti ; Lanzi’s 
History of Painting.] L. C. 

ZUCCHI, ANTONIO PIETRO (1726- 
1795), painter, and a member of a family of 
artists, was bom at Venice in 1726. lie 


ZUKERTORT, JOHN HERMANN 
(1842-1888), chess master, was born in the 
province of Riga on 7 Sept. 1842, his father, 
a converted Jew, having been a protestant 
pastor of very humble means in the town 
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find diBtTict pf Lublin^ Russian Poland. In 
1866 he entered the ^mnasium at Breslau in 
Silesia^ and in 1861 was transferred to the 
university, whence he graduated after a full 
course in medicine in 1866. He served with 
the* medical coros of the German army in 
the campaign of that year and in 1870-1. 
He learned chess at Breslau in 1861, enter- 
ing for a handicap tourney in that year, and 
losing every game that he played, although 
he received the odds of the queen. He now 
purchased Bilguer’s < Handbook’ and stuied 
the game. Before the close of 1 862 li^n- 
countered Andersson, receiving the odds of 
the knight, and won a number of games. 
Henceforth, as Andersscn’s most talented 
pupil, he began to meet first-class players on 
equal terms. By 1867 he was known as one 
of the strongest players in North Germany, 
and assumed the editorship (at first in con- 
junction with Andersseii and afterwards 
alone) of the * Neue Berliner Schachzeitung/ 
which had been founded by Neumann and 
Suhle after the retirement of Ph. Hirschfeld 
from the editorship of the Leipzig ^ Schach- ^ 
zeitung.’ In this he published a number of ! 
brilliant games and new variations of the j 
openings, representing ( he strategic school of 
tnat period. During the previous two years 
he had been honoured by association with 
Joan Dufresne in editing the invaluable 
^Grosses Schach-IIandbucli’ (see Va?i der 
Linde ^ GeschicJite undLitt. dcs Sehackspieh^ 
Berlin, 1874, ii. 23-4). This was followed 
by his ^ Leitfaden dcs Schachspiels’ (Berlin, 
8vo; ib, ii. 26), a collection of problems, 
studies, and endings, with a short synopsis 
of the openings. In 1871 he defeated 
Anderssen in a set match, and at the close 
of the same vear the ‘ Neue Berliner Schach- 
zeitung’ collapsed. Early in 1872 he came 
over to England by invitation of the St. 
George’s Chess Club, and in the tourney of 
that year he won the third prize (Steinitz 
taking the first). He intimated that ho in- 
tended thencerorth to make England his 
home, took out letters of naturalisation, and 
was hereafter regarded as an English repre- 
sentative in all contests abroad. The rapid 
strides which ho made as an exponent of the 
game between 1872 and 1878 were attri- 
buted by him to the advantage derived from 
his ^ assimilation of English characteristics,’ 
From 1873 to 1876 Zukertort contributed 
to the 'Westminster Papers’ (the 
official organ of the St. George’s Club). In 
1878 he won the first prize at the Paris 
Exhibition tournament, after a tie-match 
with Winawer, In September 1879, in con- 
junction with Mr. L. Iloffer, he founded and 
co-edited the ' Chess Monthly,’ which con- 


tinued for seventeen years to be the lead- 
inp^ chess magazine. In March 1881 he cap- 
tained the ' City of London ’ in its match 
with the rival ' St. George’s’ Club, and later 
in the year was second to Mr. J. H. Black- 
burne in the Berlin tournament. He de- 
feated Blackburne (1881) and the brilliant 
Paris master Rosenthal (1880) in two 
matches, annotating the games with an 
elaboration hitherto unknown in chess 
periodicals. In 1882 he was fifth in the 
Vienna tournament, Steinitz and Winawer 
taking the first and second prizes after a tie 
(^Chess Monthly J July 1882), 

In 1883 Zukertort achieved one of the 
great objects of his ambition by triumphing 
over Steinitz, and winning the first prize 
of 300/. in the London international chess 
tournament, Steinitzheing second and Black- 
burne third. This tournament, which was 
the first important gathering of the kind 
held in London since 1862, took place at 
the Victoria Hall in the Criterion between 
26 Ajjril and 21 June 1883, and the liberal 
scale of prizes attracted practically all the 
acknowledged masters in Europe and Ame- 
rica (the only important exception being 
Louis Paulsen), During the first six weeks 
of the tournament Zukertort achieved a 
record in first-class chess by winning twenty- 
two games to one defeat, showing in the 
performance a combination of brilliance, 
energy, and accuracy, unequalled by any 
great master hitherto. His games against 
Winawer (of Warsaw) and Rosenthal (of 
I Paris) were of the very higliest order, while 
I that against Blackburne, played on 5 May, 
j was, in Steinitz’s opinion, ' one of the most 
brilliant games on record’ (for Bfeckhume’s 
analysis of thi s game see Black buknb, Games ^ 
1899), But the master’s nervous energy had 
been maintained only by recourse to the most 
powerful drugs, and on 7 Juno took place 
the threatened breakdown which his friends 
had long feared. On that day he made an 
elementary blunder in his game with Mac- 
kenzie, and on the two following days he was 
successively defeated by the weakest players 
in the tournament. Fortunately this collapse 
was deferred until his position as first prizeman 
had already been assured. Zukertort never 
fully recovered the extraordinary mental 
vigour which he had exhibited during the 
early part of the London tournament. Con- 
trary to the advice of his friends and the 
verdict of medical men to the effect that 
repose was essential after his supreme effort, 
he persisted in accepting the challenge of 
Steinitz to an ' international match,’ the con- 
ditions of which were highly unfavourable 
to a man of his nervous temperament. Seven 
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games were to be played at New York, seven 
at St. Louis, and seven at New Orleans. 
The British Chess Club entertained Zukor- 
tort in London in November 1886, previously 
to his departure. He won four out of the 
first five games, but was utterly crushed in 
the concluding portion of the match, wliic’i 
terminated at New Orleans on Marc \ 
1886 (see Chess Montkl^y February and 
March). He returned from the States a 
broken-down man. His nerves seemed over- 
strained, an impediment in his speech was * 
noticeable, and he had not the energy to rouse | 
bimselt from a kind of mental torpor. He I 
lost a short match with Blackburiie (1887), ' 
and it was doubted whether he would venture 
to play in an international contest projected 
at llradford for the autumn of 1888. In the 
summer handicap of the British Chess Club 
(1888) he lieaded the list, and the, auguries j 
became more hopeful ; but on 16 June 1888, I 
while playing at Simpson's chess divan, he | 
was suddenly attacked by apo])lcxy ; he was ■ 
removed at the instance of Dr. Cassidy to | 
Charing Cross Hospital, ami he died tliere, 
aged 46, on 20 June. He was buried at 
Brompton cemetery on 20 June, when most 
of the prominent Brit ish chess players were 
represented at liis graveside. From 1878 
to 1886, said the ^Times’ justly, iti an 
obituary notice, * Dr. Zukeriort was con- 
sidered by many to have attained a degree 
of excellence in chess tliat has never been 
exceeded.’ 

Zukertort was a clever conversat ionist and 
linguist (speaking English like a native), 
with a marvellous memory, and a large store 
of general informal ion. His memory, it was 
said, only failed him when he had to answer 
a letter or keep an appointment. At tin* 
chess-board one could not gatlier from liis 
countenance whether lie was winning or 
losing, for he presented in either case the 
picture of abject misery. At New York in 
1886 he was described as illustrating nerves, 
while Sieiiiitz illustrated solidity. As a 
blindfold player he was not surpassed even 
by Blackburne, and as an analyst he probably 
had no equal. His annotations upon the 
Morph v-Anderssen match in the pages of the 
^ Chess Montlily’ were a revelation, entirely 
superseding the previous analysis by Lowen- 
thal. His knowledge of the openings was 
exhaustive, and his analyses of the ICvans, 
Muzio, and Allgaier gambits completely al- 
ter* d long-established opinions as to their 
value. Very few h^nglishjdayers have equalled 
Zukertort in devotion and service to tlu? game 
of which he was such a brilliant ex]>oueiit . 
^Altogether he was a chess genius of the 
highest order’ (Il/ustr. Ijondou AV/r.?, 60J une 


1888). The majority of his more important 
games are to be found either in the * Chess 
Monthly' or in tlie books of the various 
tournaments in which he was engaged ; 
seventeen are printed in ‘ Mr. Blackburne’s 
Games at Chess,' 1899. 

Photographic portraits appeared in the 
^Illustrated London News' (30 June 1888), 

‘ Chess Monthly' (July 1888), and elsewhere. 
The only one whicli conveys any true idea 
of his gaunt, haggard, and ‘corrugated' ap- 
peamnee is the pen-and-ink caricature in the 
‘ Westminster Papers,' 1 June 1876, with 
the legend ‘ The Chess Apostle.' 

[Chess Monthly, 1879-88; preface to Inter- 
iiaHonal Cliess Tournament of 1883 (Thirty-two 
games by Zukertort) ; Steinitz’s International 
Chess Mag. March and April 1886 ; Mr. Black- 
barne’s Oumos at (^hess, 1899 ; Fortnightly Rev. 
(art. by Hoffer), December 1886; Field, 23 June 
1888 (the best memoir), by Mr. Ilolfer, who has 
kindly revised this notice; Times, 21 Juno 1888 ; 
Macih^nnoll’s (Jhess Life Pictures, and Knights 
and Ki|igs of Chess, pp. 15-26 (portrait) ; Bird’s 
Hist, of Chess; Bilguer's liandbtich, 1801, p. 
67 ; iSclmllop’s Der Schaehwettkampf zwischen 
AViih, Stcinitz und J. 31. Zukertort, 1886; 
Schweigger’s Zukertort’s Blindlings Schachspiel, 
Derliii, 1873.J T. S. 

I ZUYLESTEIN or ZULESTEIN, WJ^T.- 
LIAM HENRY, first J5 \rl of Kochfoki) 

I (1616 1709), born at the Schloss of Zuylen- 
i stoin or Zuylestein, about a mile from the 
! city of Utrecht, in May 1645, was the eldest; 

I son of Frederick Nassau de Zuylestein, who 
I married, as hi.s first wife, in 1644, Mary, 

I eldest daughter of Sir W'^ilUam Killigrew, 

I hart., and first cousin of Charles IPs daugh- 
' ter, the Countess of Y'arraoiith. This Mary 
Killigrew went over to Holland, aged barely 
seventeen, as a maid of honour to Mary, 
princess royal of England and princess of 
Orange, in February 1644, 

William Henry’s father, Frederick Nas- 
sau i>E Zu\’LKSTiuN(1608-1672),wa8 a natu- 
ral son, by the daughter of a burgomaster 
of Emmerich, of Henry Frederick, prince of 
Orange. He was a faithful henchman to his 
half-brother, William II, until that prince’s 
sudden death in 1650, and a few years later 
it was agreed between the Princess Mary and 
the Princess Dowager Amalia that he should 
act as governor to his ‘ nephew ' (afterwards 
William HI). In 1659, against the young 
princ<»’s own inclination, Zuylestein was 
supplanted in this influential position by 
Johan van Ghent, a partisan of the grand 
pensionary John dcAVitt (I'ONTALIS, Witt^ 
i. 476). lie nevertheless accompanied Wil- 
liam to England in the winter of 1670. 
Burnet relates that Charles spoke to the 
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prince in private of the factious character 
inherent in a protestant peo])le. ^ The prince 
told all this to hts natural uncle ('and to 
no one else until after Charles’s death), and 
thejr were both amazed’ at such a frank 
expression of religious opinion. John Evelyn 
supped ^ith him during his stay in England 
on 16 Dec. 1670. Zuylestein was appointed 
a general of foot in the Dutch army in 
February 1672, and shared with his nephew 
the prince and Count Horn in the attack 
on Woerden, a town in South Holland, held 
by one of Louis XIV’s garrisons. Zuyle^ein 
repulsed an attack by a relieving force, and 
the town sent a message with a view to capi- 
tulation, but on that same night, 12 Oct. 
1672, Zuylestein wjus slain in an attack upon 
his quarters led in pei*son by the French 
general Luxembourg. He was wounded in 
eighteen places, and his body was almost 
hacked to pieces, a circumstance which 
Le Clerc regarded as a just retribution for 
the pfominent part that iiuylcstcin had taken 
in planning, if not in executing, the cruel 
murder of the De Witts {Hist, des Provinces-- 
Unies, 1738, iii. 312). 


was received in London, and intrigued 
expeditiously and effectively with all the 
prominent malcontents. Clarendon records 
a number of his movements during J uly. He 
returned with Sidney to The Hague early 
in August, taking with him letters to Wil- 
liam from Nottingham, Churchill, Herbert, 
Bishop Compton, Sunderland, and others. 
On his return he was promoted a major- 
general in the Dutch army. On 10 Oct. he 
embarked on the same ship with William at 
Helvoetsluys. On 16 Dec. he was sent by 
William from Windsor with a message 
urging James to stay at Ilochestcr and not 
on any account return to London. He found 
on liis arrival that James liad already re- 
turned to AVhitehall, whither Zulestein 
promptly followed him {Hatton Vorresp, ii. 

1 27 ; London Gazette, No. 2410). In re- 
sponse to William’s blunt message, James 
expressed a hope that the prince might be 
induced to meet him at Whitehall. Zuyle- 
stein was read}^ with an uncompromisino 
answer to the effect that the prince would 
not enter London while any royal troops re- 
mained in it. Tliis had the desired effect of 


William Henry entered the Dutch cavalry 
in 1672, but as a young man appears to have 
been best known at The Hague for his gal- 
lantry and his good looks, an<l as a com- 
panion of the prince’s pleasures, ife was 

g reatly trusted by William, and ac([uitte(l 
imself so well on a mission of observation 
I^ngland in August 1087, the nominal 
purpose being to condole with the queen- 
consort upon the death of her mother, the 
Dowager Duchess Laura of Modena, that ho 
was named envoy uijon a much more im- 
portant occasion in the summer of the fol- 
lowing year. His avowed purpose was now 
to ft^licitate Mary Beatrice upon the birth of 
a prince, his real object to inform himself of 
the temper of the nation and to gringo the 
probability of James’s fiiiininoning a parlia- 
ment and adopting a more rational and 
conciliatory policy. For this purpose it was 
thought that an envoy with the frank and 
martial exterior of a cavalry colonel, such as 
Zuylestein, would be able to operate with 
much greater freedom than a recognised 
diplomat of such known astuteness as Dyk- 
Velt. But beneath the brave carriage of the 
dragoon there lurked in Zuylestein no ordi- 
nary power of dissimulation. He was re- 
ceived by the queen at 8t. James’s on 
28 June 1688 {London Gazette, 30 June), 
and the cordiality of his messages inspired 
Mary Beatrice to write a letter of playful 
affection to her ^ dear lemon ’ (the Princess 
of Orange) j but he wrote at once an account 
of the sceptical manner in which the birth 


scaring James from the palace. 

Zuylestein was naturalised in England on 
11 jNIay 1089, and was appointed master of 
the robes to the king on 23 May, holding 
the post down to 1095. His regiment was 
retained for service in the north of England; 
in May 1691 it was at Durham {Cal, State 
Papers, Dom, 1000-1, p. 205). lie accom- 
panied William to Ireland, but in August 
iOOO left the campaign there on a mission to 
Whitehall, where, his tanned face ‘frighted* 
the queen, though she regarded him as the 
harbinger of ht»r hushand’s return {ib, Doin. 
1000, p. 07). On 12 Sept. 1690 he was pro- 
moted a lieutenant-general in the English 
army. In a list of this date {Com7nons^ 
Journals, xii. 635) he is mentioned os an 
English subject with the rank of lieutenant- 
general and pay of 1,460/, per annum. In 
January 1691 he accompanied William to 
Ilollancl, and had a perilous adventure in a 
small boat in a premature attempt to land 
(Luttrell, ii. 165). In July 1693, in the 
sanguinary battle of Neerwinden, after dis- 
tinguishing himself and, it is said, rescuing 
William from a position of great danger, 
Zuylestein wavS slightly wounded and taken 
to Namur; he was exchanged and returned 
to the camp on 8 Aug. In November 1693 
his regiment, was agaiir ordered to Flanders. 

On 10 ^Mav 1695 Zuylestein was created 
Baron Enfield, Viscount Tunbridge, and 
Earl of lloehford, and received a grant of 
part of the Marquis of Powis’s estates {Paw- 
Imson MS, A 289); he took bis seat on 
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20 Feb. 1696 {Lords^ Journ. xv, 675). On 
26 Dec. 1695 lie received a pension of 1,000/. 
per annum (^JRawli/mm MS, A 211). In the 
report presented to parliament in 1699 it 
was shown that he had received grants of 
land in Ireland amounting to 30,612 acres 
(Kapin, iii. 399). llis later years were 
passed in comparative seclusion for the most 
part in Holland, where AVillium visited him 
in 1697, and he died at his estate of Zuylen- 
steiii in the province of Utrecht in January 
1708-9. He had married, on 25 Jan. 1681, 
Jane, daughter of Sir Henry Wroth of Dnr- 
rants, Enfield, and of Longliton House in 
Essex, [see under AVkotu, Sin Robert]. 
She went over as maid of honour to Mary, 
princess of (.Irange (afterwards Alary 11). 
Zuylestein seduced her, and then refused 
the promised marriage, being strongly en- 
couraged in this course of conduct by Wil- 
liam. Ken, however, at Alary’s instance, 
wrought upon the count to marry the lady, 
and performed the ceremony secretly in 
Alary’s chapel while prince was absent 
him ting. VVilliam was excessively angry, 

and Ken had temporarily to withdraw from 
The Hague (cf. Spence, Anecdotes^ ed. 
Singer, p. 329; Newman, Tniris for the 
Ttmofty No. 75). 

The eldest son, William Nassau dk Zuy- 
lestein or ZuLESTEiN, second Karl of Roch- 
ford (1681-1710), was born in 1681, and 
after 1695 was styled Mscount I’unbridge. 
He was returned to the Irish })arruunent for 
Kilkenny in 1705, In the meantime he had 
gone out to the seat of war in Flanders, and 
was appointed one of Marlborough’s aides- 
de-camp early in 1704. Alarl borough wrote 
of him to his father on 1 Sept. 1701 as a 
young seigneur who promised well, and he 
was selected for the honour of bearing the 
despatch of the victory of Bhiiilieim from 
the generalissimo to the queen. The ‘AI. 
Juilestein ’ mentioned in tin* same letter (as 
printed by Alurray) is evidmitly a misprint 
for Zulestein, and probably refers to Tun- 
bridge’s second brother, Afaurice. Tunbridge 
arrived in London with his despatches on 
15 Aug. In January 1706 he was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel of the 32nd regiment of 
foot, and on 1 Feb. 1707 coloiu.d of the 3rd 
dragoons. On 3 Alay 1708 he entered the 
English parliament in the dominant whig 
interest for Steyning borough, Sussex. Next 
year (having succeeded as second Earl of 
Rochford in Januarjr 1708-1709) he was 
sent out with his regiment under the com- 
mand of General AVills to Spain, arriving 
oti* J Jshon in October 1709. On New Year’s 
day 1710 he was promoted brigadier-general. 
At the battle of Almenara (not Almanza, as 


stated by Collins and Burke) he fought with 
the utmost gallantry at the head of his dra- 
goons on the extreme left, under Stanhope 
and Carpenter, His regiment bore the brunt 
of the fighting, and he was killed by a sword- 
cut in the hour of victory, 27 July 1710. 
Stanhope speaks of him as a young officer of 
much promise 1870, p. 433). Being 

uiimaiTied, he was succeeded in the earldom 
by his brother, 

Frederick Nassau db Zuylestein, third 
Eanlof Rochford (1682-1738), who had been 
brought up in Holland as a noble of the pro- 
vince of Utrecht. He joined the powerful 
whig opposition (1710-14) in the House of 
Loras, and took part in the protest against 
the stifling of the Assiento inquiry in 1713 
(Rogers, Protest jt of the Lords, i. 224). Ho 
died on 14 .Tune 1738 at his house in Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and was 
buried at l^histou in Suftblk, where hisyounger 
brother, Henry (r/. 1741), who had been a 
lieutenant-colonel in a dragoon regiment, 
was seated. Ilis own country residence was 
St. Osyth Priory, the fine old Essex man- 
sion (partly renovated about 1715) which 
came to him through his marriage in 1701 
to Bessy {d, 23 .Tuno 1746), iilegitimato 
daughter by Elizabeth Ciilleton of Richard 
Savage, fourth earl Rivers [q. v.] By her 
ho was father of William Henry Nassau do 
Zuylestein, fourth earl of Rochford [q,v.],and 
Richard Savage Nassau do Zn^destein (1723- 
1780), Al.P. for Colchester (1747-54) aift 
for Alalden (1774-80), and one of the clerks 
of the board of green cloth. This Richard 
Savage married, on 24 Dec. 1751, Elhsabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Edward Spencer of 
Itendlcsham , Suffolk, and the widow of James 
Douglas, fifth duke of Hamilton; by her 
(she died on 9 Alarcli 1771) ho was father 
of AVilliam Henry, fifth and last earl of 
Rochford. 

Of the first earl’s daughters, Anne died 
unraarritKl and was buried in St. Nicholas’s 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey, on 15 Feb. 
1701 (Chester, Peg, p. 248) ; Mary married 
the Heer Ilarvelt or Harrevel, one of the 
chief nobles of the province of Guelderland 
and second son of Godort de Ginkol, first 
earl of Athlone [q, v.] ; and Henrietta mar- 
ried Frederick Christian Ginkel, second earl 
of Athlone (1668-1719), the elder brother 
of Mary’s husband [see under Ginkel, Go- 
i)ert de]. 

[Collins’s Peerage, 1812, iii, 721 ; Q. E. C[o- 
kaynej’s Complete Peerage; Burke’s Extinct 
Peerage, s.v. * Nassau ; ' Huebner’s GFenealo- 
gische Tabellen, iv. 1272; Zedler’8 Universal 
Lexicon, 1750, Ixir. 956-8; Essex Arch. Soc. 
Trans. 1873, v. 45; Playfair’s Family Antiquity, 
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1809, 1 . 363-5; LuttrelVs Brief Uist. Eelation, 
i. 488, ii. 165, 199, 230, 318, 369, iii. 14G, 150, 
157, 225, 467,iv.20. 305, 320, v. 455; Burnet's 
Own Time, 1857, i. 185, 479, 506; Boyer’s 
William III, 1703, pp. 22, 130, 159, 161, 200, 
408, 415; Boyer’s Queen Anno, 1735, pp. 200, 
394, 460, 461 ; Mulgrave’s Account of the Re- 
volution; Evelyn’s Diary, ii. 67; Rapin and 
Tindal’s Hist, of England, zvii. 286; Dal- 
rymple’s Memoirs of Great Britain, 1790, bk. v. 
and appendix containing pocket of letters from 
Mary of Modena, Mordaunt, Danby, Halifax, 
Compton, and others to William, princ|t of 
Orange, in which reference is made to Zuylestein 
as the prince’s emissary; Corresp. of Ilenny 
Hyde, earl of Clarendon, 1828, i. 165, ii. 178- 
182, 226, 229 ; Clarke’s James II, 1816, ii. 
262, 266 ; Despatches of Marlborough, ed. 
Murray, i. 392, 446 ; Dalton’s English Army 
Lists, iv. 217; Coxe’s Marlborough, iii. 153; 
Wolseley’s Life of Marlborough, i. 383 ; Par- 
nell’s War in Spain, pp. 270, 276-7 ; Mackin- 
tosh’s Hist. of the Revolution, 1834, pp. 392, 
411, 415, 544; Macaulay’s History, 1883, i. 
456, 608. 611, 667, ii. 240; Mazure’s Hist, do 
la Revolution, 1825, iii. 263 ; Italph s Hist, of 
England, pp. 999, 1066; Ranke’s Hist, of Eng- 
land, iv. 398 ; Wilson’s James II and Duke of 
Berwick, pp. 71-2 ; Noble’s Contin. of Granger, 
iii. 442 ; Plumptre’s Lifeof Ken, 1888, i. 55, 136, 
144, 146, ii. 21, 23, 270; Strickland’s Queens of 
England, vi. 199, 200, 226, 229, 285, vii. 73-4, 
185, 302-3, 331 ; Klopp’s Fall des Ilaxises 
Stuart, 1870, i%,379, iv. 64, 67, 71 ; Foxcroft’s 
Life of Halifax, 1898, i, 484, ii, 38-42 ; Hist, 
KSS. Comm. 5th Rep. App, p. 316, 8th Rep. 
App.pp. 17, 36-7, 11th Rep. App. iv. 64, 67, 
71 ; Return of Members of Parliament, 

Index, s,v. ^ Yulestein.’] T. S. 

ZUYLESTEIN or ZULESTEIN, WII^ 
LIAM HENllY [Nassau db], fourth 
Eakl of IlocHFORD (1717-1781), eldest son 
of Frederick Nassau de Zuylestein, third earl, 
by Bessy Savage, was born at St. Osyth 
Priory, Essex, on 17 Sept. 1717. His mother, 
who was the illegitimate daughter and 
heiress of Richard Savage, fourth earl Rivers 
[q. V.], by Elizabeth Colleton or Culleton, 
med on 23 June 1746, being then the widow 
of the Rev. Philip Carter (Gent. Mag. 1746, 
pp. 328 ; Noblb, Continuation of Granger, 
lii. 442). After education at Westminster 
school he was appointed a lord of the bed- 
chamber in 1738 with a salary of 1,000Z. a 
ear. In 1741 he inherited property from 
is uncle, Henry de Zuylestein, who died, un- 
married, at Easton in the April of this year. 
Inheriting also strong whig views, he moved 
in the most influential society in London, 
and was in 1749 elected a member of White’s. 
In 1748 he was nominated vice-admiral of 
Essex, and in the following year was sent 
as envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary 


to the king of Sardinia. While at Turin he 
made the Italian tour, * observed the disposi- 
tion of the several Italian courts/ and spent 
some time at Rome in the spring of 1758. 
Next year he obtained permission to return 
to England and landed at Dover on 26 April. 
On 6 Sept. 1754 he embarked again at Har- 
wich on his return, but a few months later, 
upon the Earl of Albemarle dying suddenly 
in Paris, Rochford was recalled, and accom- 
plished the journey from Turin to Berkeley 
Square in what was thought the quick time 
of fifteen days (February 1 755). On 2 March, 
upon his presenting himself at court, he was 
appointed groom of the stole and first lord 
01 the bedchamber. As groom of the stole 
at the time of George ll’s death, he was 
entitled to the furniture of the room in 
which the king died, and a bed-quilt of 
which he became possessed in this manner 
long did duty as an altar-cloth in St. Osyth’s 
church. 

On 11 March 1755 he was sworn of the 
privy council, and on 26 April he was one 
of the lords justices upon the occasion of 
the king’s visit to Hanover. On 15 Aug. in 
this year Walpole mentions that he dined 
with Grafton and Rochford at Garrick’s, 
lie was constituted lord lieutenant of Essex 
on 6 April 1750, and on George Ill’s acces- 
sion was continued in that post and on the 
list of privy councillors, and granted, upon 
his resignation of his bedchamber appoint- 
ment, an Irish pension of 2,0001. a year 
(December 1760). On 8 June 1763 he was 
named ambassador- extraordinary to the court 
of Spain, and held that appointment for three 
years. At Madrid he witnessed the changes 
that ensued upon the fall of Richard Wall 
[q.v.j, and he soon arrived at a thorough under- 
standing of Spanish politics. The removal 
of a man so dilBcult to replace was strongly 
deprecated by Grenville and others. His 
personal extravagance was very great, and 
it was said that in order to get away from 
Madrid he had to pawn his plate and jewels 
for 6,000/. (Morning Herald, 6 Oct. 1781). 
One of his extravagances was a superb 
china dinner service, with his coat of arms 
in the centre. Ilis motto was ‘ Spes durat 
avorum,’ but the painter wrote * Spes durat 
amorum/ and the substitution was held to 
be more than justified by the earl’s peculiari- 
ties. On 1 July 1766 ho was appointed 
British ambassador at Paris. It was ru* 
moured that he had received instructions 
of a secret character from Shelburne as to. 
the line he was to take in regard to the 
French designs upon Corsica, and that he 
suffered a good deal owing to the vacillation 
of the English cabinet on this subject. 
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Another account attributed the failure of 1843, ii- 184). He was, however, 

his remonstrance against French a^^ression moved to the southern department on 19 Dec. 
in Corsica to the indiscretion of Lord Mans- 1770, the promotion being* effected by means 
field, who at ilie table of a minister in Laris ’ of an exchange with Weymouth, who did 
was said to have declared that the English ! not ^choose to be dipped in the Spanish 
cabinet was too weak and the nation too , business ’ (ib, iv. 171). Numerous references 
wise to enter upon a war for the sake of i to his activity as secretary, especially in refbr- 
Corsica (Stanhock, v. 199; cf. Walcolu, * ence to Irish affairs, are contained in the 
Menu, of Gcorye Ilf ed. Darker, iii. 154). i second volume of the ‘ Dartmouth Papers.' 
In retri])ution Kochford plied the ministers | In connection with the ^Convention with 
with alarming tales of deep-laid designs for j Spain' of 1771, the * London Museum' pre- 
a French coup de main upon (libraltai'. On ! sei^d its readers witli a portrait of Roch- 
21 Oct. 170.'^ Loch ford was appointed secre- ' fora, engraved by J. J.»odge, with the legend 
tary of stat(' for the northern de])artment from Oay, ‘ Man may escape from Rope and 
in place of Lord AVey mouth, wlio replaced Oiin, but Infamy he ne’er can shun' (April 
Shelburne in the SOI it hern ; Shelburne with- 1771). 

drew from the administration upon the re- | In October 1775, in view of the American 
tirement of Chatham, llochford owed his ! dilHculties, Grafton and Rochford resigned, 
nomination to the new prime minister, the , The latter was spoken of next year as lord- 
Duke of (irafton. The new secretary vin- ; lieutenant of Ireland, but eventually i*o- 
dicated liis independence, if not liis judg- , eeived, as a consolation for the loss of his 
ment, n])on a niomentoiis occasion. On secretaryship, a ])eiision of 2,500/. a year 
1 May 1709 at a cabinet meeting ( Jrafton ' of George III I 0 Lord North, i. 

proposed to his colleagues that they should 286- 92); this Avas almost immediately in- 
ultogether repeal tlie obnoxious American creased, and on 1 1 Jan. 1770 a grant passed 
duties. To avoid an appearance of timidity, tln^ great seal for an annuity of 8,320/. pay- 
North urgt'd that tlie tea-duties should be able quarterly (Cc;//. 1770, p, 44). A 

t»xcepted from the repeal. On a division good deal of annoyance was caused to the 
till* proposal of Grafton was rejected by the government at the time of his retirement by 
casting vote of one — Tjord lioeliford. Hnt his maladroitiiess in drawing up a Avarrant 
for this unhappy cA^eiit, AAU’ote Grai’lon after- for the arrest of Stephen Sayer or Sayre, a 
wards, ^I still think that the separation banker in the Oxford lload, London, who 
from America might luiA^e avoided,' ; published a pamphlet in remonstrance 

In December of this year Kochford showed in vindication of the liberty of the subject 
his accustomed skill in dealing Avith the Sayre eventually brought an action against 
politicians of Aladrid, Spain conceding every- I the secretary before the court of common 
thing that England asked, though not until | pleas on 27 June 1776, and Rochford was 
the English minister had loft the Spanish , cast in damages to the amount of 1,000/, 
capital and had ])r()cceded twenty leagues ’ (lieport of Trial, 1776, fol.) The incident, 
on his homeward journey. The cmnmittal j however, was soon forgotten; Rochford was 
of Spanish interests to the care of Rochford, ; made a master of the Trinity House, and irt 
Avho still retained the northern department, ! 1776 paid a visit to his estates in Holland, 
was apparently a concession to the criticism ’ In April 1778 he made some overtures to 
of Junius, who had written (Letter i. 21 Jan. I Chatham, which came to nothing (Stan- 
1709; cf. Letter xlix.): ‘ Lord Rochford was ; hopk). lie was elected a K.G, on 3 June 
acquainted with the affairs and temper of ■ 1778. lie died at St. Oay th priory on 28 Sept, 
the southern courts — Lord Weymoutli Avas j 1781, aged 04, and Avas buried at St. Osyth, 
equally qualiCed for either department. By ! the property AvhicJi had come to him worn 
Avhat unaccountable caprice has it happened | his mother’s family (see Wkiqht, Essex, ii. 
that the latter, Avho pretends to no expe- 775). 

rience whatsoever, is remoA^ed to the most Rochford married, in May 1740, Lucy, 
important of the two departments, and the daughter of Edward Young of Durnford, 
former by preference placed in an ofTice Wiltshire, sometime Bath kii^-of-arms. She 
where his experience can he of no use to had been maid of honour to Queen Caroline 
him?' [see Thynnk, Thomas, third Vis- when Princess of Wales, and she died without 
COUNT Weymouth and first Marquis op issue on 9 Jan. 1773, aged 50, and was buried 
Bath ]. Fear of giving offence to Choiseul at St. Osyth {Lloyd^s Evening Post, L Oct. 
was openly stated in the commons to have 1781). Rochford at his death had to dis- 
heen the ministerial motive in excluding pose of a landed property of 2,000/* a year, 
Rochford from any share in our diplomatic ' which by his will he gave as follows: ^To 
relations with the Bourbons (Cavendish, Mrs. Johnstone, a woman who lived with 
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him and by whom ho had two children, 800/, 
a year, and hia house at St. Oayth with his 
furniture, plate, and horses. To those two 
children and to another natural child 300/. 
a year each, and 300/. a year to his nephew 
(his successor in the earldom) ; but his lord- 
ship has entered a caveat to tlie will and 
thrown it into chancery ' May, 1781, 

p. 493; Dblany, Corresp, vi. /jO). The' 
priory and the bulk of the estates ajjpear to 
iiave passed nevertheless to the bastard son, 
Frederic Nassau, who died ‘aged 75* on 

2 July 1846. He married Catherine Iwse, 

baronne de Brackell, who ha<l a room at the 
priory fitted up in her native Swiss style 
with panels in oil-colours representing Swiss 
scenery; slie died on 4 Nov. 1857. 13y her 

granddaughters a few ytars later the estate 
at St. Osyth was sold (^Gent, Mag, 1868, i, 
ill ; Essex ArcJiccoI. So<\ Trans, 1873, v. 45 
sq.) The peerage passed to William Henry 
[Nassau de] Zulesteiti, fifth earl of lloch- 
ford, born at Iletidlesham on 28 .Tune 1754, 
being the oldest son and heir of Ilichard 
Savage Nassau de Zulestein {<L 1780), M.P. 
for Colchester June 1717-April 1751, for 
Maldon October 1774-1780, and clerk of 
the board of green cloth. He died, unmarried, 
at the White House, Fasten, Sullblk, on : 

3 Sept. 1830, when the pt‘erage became ■ 
extinct (cf. Gent, May, 1823, ii. 178 -80, 1830, 
ii. 273; Es^e,v Archceoloyical Socidijs 
addons^ V. 48). 

• Eochford was one of the few men of note 
mentioned by Junius with commendation, i 
If wo may believe the statements of an 
anonymous writer in tlio ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ (cf, ih, v. 47), Tlochford was 
privy to the authorship of t he J unius letters. 
The writer states that an intimate friend of 
his was kept waiting by him one evening, 
and that when ilochford came in he apolo- 
gised for his lateness, saying that it had 
been occasioned bv an affair of lire utmost 
importance ; and he added that henceforth 
no further communication need be expected 
from Junius, The writer gives no date, but 
states that after that day no more letters 
appeared. 

The fourth earl of Ilochford is referred to 
in terms of undue disparagement in Wal- 
pole’s ‘ Memoirs of the lleign of George III’ 
— nor does the character there given of the 
secretary seem to agree particularly well 
with the facts of his career. Walpole speaks 
in his * Letters’ of Rochford’s foppery in 1746, 
when he appeared in a set of birthday clothes 
with the Duke of Cumberland’s head upon 


every large plate button; later he admits ‘his 
person is good and he will figure well enough 
as an ambassador.’ In connection with his 
embassy at Turin he credits him, upon insuffi- 
cient authority, with having been the first 
I 0 introduce Lombardy poplars on any scale 
into this country. It is true, however, that 
sevjyyral of these poplars planted about 1768 
are still standing in the x>ark at 8t: Osyth’s. 

There are two fine mezzotint portraits of 
Ilochford, one engraved by 11. Houston after 
Domenico Dupra, the other by Val Green after 
Jean Baptiste l^erronneau (both described in 
CiiALONER Smith, Catalogue^ pp. 582, 684; 
cf. Evaxs, Cat, of Engraved Portraits, Nos. 
j 8959 GO), and there is a woodcut after Dupra 
in Doyle’s ‘ Oflicial Baronage ’ (iii. 164). The 
J print-room (Brit. Mus.) luis an attractive 
mezzotint likeness of ‘ Bessey Countess of 
I Uochf(y;d,’ engraved by J. Smith after Char, 
i D’Agar (1723). George TIE twice visited 
St. Gsytli, on his way to inspect the camp 
at Colcbo8t(*r, as tlie guest of the fourth 
i Earl of Ilochford. On one occasion the king 
presented the earl with two very fine por- 
traits of himself and Queen Charlotte by 
Allan Itamsay; these are still preserved at 
the priory. 

[Collins’s Peerage, iii. 375; <1. E. C[okayne]’8 
(’ompletc Peerage; Buiko's Extinct Peerage, 
s.v. * Nassau 'Walpole’s Corresp. ed. Cunning- 
ham, ii. 03. 152, 380, 418, 421, 428, 457. iii. 
278, 356, 308. iv. 345. 494,500, v. 62-3. 131, 269, 
272. 350, 411, vi. 275,277, vii. 87; Stanhopo’s 
Hist, of England, 1854, v. 198, 203, 242, 282, 
318, vi. 71, 224 ; Lacky’s llisr. of England, iv. 
402, 404, 457 ; J?olitical Memoirs of Francis, 
fifth Duke of Leeds (Camd. Soc.), 1884, pp. 26, 
34,48; Grenville Papers, iii. 230, 240; Wood- 
fairs Junius, 1812, iii. 177; Fitzmaurico’s Life 
i of Shelburne, 1876, ii. 3, 130, 316 ; Coxe’s Me- 
moirs of the House of Bourbon, iii. 298 ; Arm- 
strong’s Elisabeth Farnese, p. 395; Memoirs of 
Augustus Henry, third Duke of Grafton, ed. 
Anson, 1898, pp. 204, 226. 263 sq. ; London 
Museum, Nov. 1770, pp. 371-2; Malmesbury 
Corresp. i. 76 ; Essex Archicological Society 
Transactions, 1st .ser. v. ; Davy’s Suffolk Col-' 
lections, xx. 287, apud Addit. MS. 19096 (for the 
Nassau family at Easton) ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
6th Rep. App. pp. 232, 254, 8th Rep. App. p, 
286, 10th Rep, pt. vi„ 11th Rep. pts. v, and 
1 vii., 14th Rep. App. x. passim, 15th Rep. App. 
j i. 229 ; Addit. MSS. 32828-35 (correspondence 
' with Iloldernesse), 32724-33071 (correspondence 
with the Duke of Newcastle, 1751-68), 33056, 
f. 243; Egerton MS. 2638, ff. 20-21 (corre- 
spondence with Sir Williara Hamilton); Egeis 
ton MSS. 2697-2700 (corresp. with R, Gunning 
at Copenhagen, 1768-1771).] T. S. 
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